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PREFACE 


This  Volume  deals  with  the  salient  facts  relating  to 
the  general  administration  and  the  administration  of  the 
various  Departments  of  the  State.  Details  necessary  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  Departments  and  Institutions  have  been  incorporated. 
In  the  Preface  to  Vol,  I,  I  indicated  in  general  terms  the 
work  which  had  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  various  new 
Departments  and  Institutions  brought  into  working  order, 
the  radical  changes  in  the  administrative  system  effected 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years  since  the  publication  of  the 
previous  State  Manual,  and  certain  other  subjects  of  that, 
character.  Many  Departments  and  Institutions  have  come 
into  being  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  His  Highness 
the  Mahafaja  Sri  Mcilam  Thirunal  and  many  more  in  the 
present  reign.  The  administrative  and  legislative  agencies 
have  undergone  great  changes.  In  most  of  them  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  system  is  scarcely  little  more  than  the 
framework,  while  the  superstructure  is  entirely  new.  As 
the  accounts  in  the  old  State  Manual  were  found  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  modern  demand  for  information  both 
in  character  and  in  quantity,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re¬ 
write  the  chapters  in  the  light  of  books  and  documents  now 
available,  even  in  the  case  of  topics  treated  by  the  late 
Dewan  Bahadur  Nagam  Aiya.  New  Departments  and 
Institutions  are  described  in  the  light  of  modern  standards. 
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The  growth  of  Jegislativa  activity  in  the  State  and 
the  reforms  introduced  by  H.  H.  Sri  Mnlani  Thirunal  and 
His  Highness  the  present  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal 
in  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  legislature  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  the  history  of  the  progress  of  legislation  should 
be  traced  in  considerable  detail.  Sufficient  space  is  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  legislation 
which  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  fronx  the  time  of 
Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi  and  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  and  continued 
up  to  the  year  1115.  The  importance  of  the  more  prominent 
legislative  measures,  sixoh  as  the  Nayar  Act,  the  Ilava 
Act,  the  Nanjanad  Vellala  Act,  the  Kshathriya  Act  and 
the  Malayala  Brahmana  Act,  is  emphasised,  Roonoraic 
legislation  in  the  form  of  Proclamations  ami  Acts,  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  capital 
and  labour,  is  briefly  described,  and  the  import  of  the 
Temple  Entry  Proclamation,  the  great  Travanoore  Charter 
of  Liberty,  succinctly  explained,  '.rho  abstracts  of  the 
Proclamations  ami  Acts  are  brought  up  to  date. 

A  number  of  sections  are  devoted  to  the  narration  of 
facts  connected  with  the  relation  between  Travancore  and 
the  British  Government.  Particular  interests  of  the  State, 
guaranteed  by  agreements  with  the  British  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  important  private  corporations,  have  been  detailed. 
The  texts  of  the  more  important  agreements  are  given  in 
order  to  facilitate  reference.  Subjects  like  the  PeriySr  lease, 
the  Cochin  Harbour  agreement,  the  Kannan  Dsvan  Hills 
Concession,  and  the  rights  of  His  Highness  the  MaharSja  of 
Travancore  over  the  Kti1?alm5ipikkam  temple  are.  treated 
yvith  fulneps.  In  the  preparation  of  the  accounts  on  tbe 
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Periyar  lease  and  the  subsequent  transactions  relating 
thereto,  I  have  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  notes  of  argu¬ 
ments  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar, 
the  counsel  for  Travancore  before  the  Board  of  Arbit¬ 
rators  in  1937. 

The  Gazetteer  is  fairly  exhaustive.  The  very  scheme 
of  the  Gazetteer  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  old 
Manual.  In  addition  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  several  Divisions  are  treated  separately.  Numerous 
official  documents  have  been  laid  under  contribution  in  its 
preparation.  The  information  supplied  by  the  officers  of 
the  Revenue  and  other  Departments  has  been  incoi’porated 
after  careful  verification.  In  their  letter  No.  431/36/Genl. 
dated  1st  December  1936,  the  Government  gave  a  direction 
that  the  State  Manual  should  also  contain  *'  a  historical 
and  descriptive  account  of  the  chief  health  resorts  and 
towns  and  a  narrative  emphasising  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  State,”  This  has  been  done  in  the  openmg  chapter  of 
Vol.  I  and  the  Gazetteer  portion  of  Vol,  IV.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Glossary  will  serve  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Indian  terms. 

As  a  rule,  the  accounts  of  the  various  Departments 
were  forwarded  to  the  respective  Departmental  Heads  who, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  have  invariably  given  their  approval. 
The  section  dealing  with  the  important  ceremonies  has 
been  perused  by  M.  R.  Ry.,  M.  K.  Nilakanta  Aiyar  AvL, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government.  The  chapter’s  on  Arts  and 
Music  had  to  be  postponed  to  this  Volume  owing  to  certain 
unavoidable  reasons.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Cousins  apd  Mr.  R,  V.  Poduval  for  contributing  thoee 
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sections.  The  sections  on  Knialmanikkam,  the  Cochin  Har» 
hour,  tlie  PeriySr  Lease  and  the  Kai.inan  Devan  Concession 
were  perused  by  officers  of  Government  who  had  to  deal 
with  those  subjects  in  their  official  capacity. 

I  wish  to  add  one  word  of  apology.  Some  of  the 
sections  could  have  found  a  more  appropriate  place  iii 
Volumes  one  and  three.  But  as  the  accounts  had  to  bo  sent 
to  Heads  of  Dapartments  and  others,  and  as  the  printing 
could  not  bo  indefinitely  delayed,  tlie  work  had  to  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  In  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
Volume,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  a  bibliography. 


Trivandrum,  j 
25th  August  1040.  I 


T.  K.  Vri.u  PiLLAr. 
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VOL.  IV 
CHAPTER  XXVIII 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

From  the  ea7'liest  times  the  King  was  the  head  of  the 
State,  The  system  of  Government  which  was  in  vogue  in 
the  several  slates  of  Ksfala  enabled  the 
rulers  to  leave  the  management  of  villa¬ 
ges  and  districts  to  the  promirient  citizens 
of  each  locality.  “  The  chiefs  held  their  lands  on  feudal 
tenure,  undertaking  to  follow  their  liege  lords  at  the  head 
of  their  men  to  defend  them  whenever  necessary.  The 
whole  Nair  community  formed  the  militia  of  the  land,  liable 
to  be  called  for  active-  service  by  the  feudal  chiefs  at  any 
moment.  There  were  no  standing  armies  then.”*  . 

The  kings  contented  themselves  mainly  with  the 
protection  of  the  kingdom  from  external  enemies  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  affairs  of  each  locality 
were  looked  after  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the- 
smallest  organisation  being  the  Thard,  and  _a  number  of 
Tharas  grouping  themselves  into  Nads.  The  kingdom  was 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  Nads  in  each  of  which  was 
a  Ndduvali  or  chief.  The  duty  of  the  Nddmai'i-^^as  chi-fifly 

— -r  -'- - -  -  . . -  -  - - - 

*  K.  P.  Padmanabha  liienoii,  History  o£  Keraja,  Vol.  I,  p-  263.  ■' 
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to  contribute  the  prescribed  number  of  soldiers  when 
requisition  was  made  by  the  king.  The  civil  government 
of  particular  localities  was  entrusted  to  another  class  of 
officers  called  Dcsavalis.  The  king  seldom  interfered  in  the 
details  of  local  administration,  Consequently  the  NaijuvS-lis 
and  blhv'dlis  weilded  considerable  influence  among  the., 
people.  So  did  the  devasworas  Which  were  more  or  less 
independent  enclaves  within  the  State  enjoying  a  very 
large  measure  of  autonomous  government.  If  the  king 
was  strong  things  went  on  smoothly.  A  feeble  reign,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  abundant  opportunities  for  misgovern- 
ment,  oppression  and  strife.  The  Government  of  the 
kingdom  was  personal  in  its  nature  aird  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  administration  depended  on  the  ability  and 
industry  of  the  ruler  from  whom  emanated  all  autliority. 

Prior  to  the  year  of  king  l^avi  Varma’s  accession*  to 
the  throne  in  1684  A.D.  the' revenue  of  each  district,  sub-dis¬ 
trict  and  village  wa.s  roughly  calculated  and 
ar  y  system,  chief  made  responsible  for  the  col¬ 

lection  of  the  same.  The  amounts  assigned  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Devaswoms  and  the  perfornmnce  of  all  the 
prescribed  religious  ceremonies  were  permitted  to  be  deduc¬ 
ted.  So  were  the  monies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  militia. 
Provision  was  made  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  collection 
from  the  total  amount.  The  state  estsiblishment  then 
consisted  of  a  Valiya  Ksfyakkar  (Prime  Minister),  a  MAl- 
elut'hu  Pillai  (Account  Officer),  RSyasam  Pillai  (Secretary) 
and  a  number  of  clerks  and  accountants.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  them  were  appointed  by  the  king  himself  and 
were  personally  responsible  to  him.  The  officers  sat  and 
did  their  work  in  the  rooms  allotted  for  the  purpose  within 
the  palace  itself.  Every  matter  was  submitted  for  the 
king’s  decision  and  no  business  was  transacted  without 
obtaining  royal  sanction. 

*.  travaneore  State  Manual,  V.  Nagam  Alya,  Vol.  JI 1,  p,  375. 
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This  system  endured  with  varying  success  until  the 
time  of  Mart'handa  Vaxma  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
Changes  under  E.  (1729  A.  D.).  When  the  kiug- 

Maharaja  Mar.  dom  was  enlarged  by  his  extensive  con- 
thandaVarma,  quests  the  old  machinery  of  Government 
was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  altered  requirements. 
The  Maharaja  therefore  appointed  a  competent  ministry 
composed  of  men  with  special  aptitude  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  administrative  system. 
The  re-organisation  of  land  revenue  system,  the  starting  of 
settlement  operations,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  the 
construction  of  public  works,  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  all  these  necessitated  a 
larger  staff  of  superior  and  subordinate  officers.  Public 
expenditure  was  regulated  according  to  its  income  and  a 
Pathivu  Kapakkii  (Permanent  Account)  was  drawn  up. 
The  foundations  of  good  government  were  strengthened  by 
suparadding  to  it  a  State  religion  and  making  the  state 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  by  performing  the  great 
Thrppadi  DSnom  or  dedication  of  the  kingdom  to  God 
Padmanabha  and  ruling  it  as  his  Deputy  or  Agent.  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma  assumed  the  title  of  Sri  Padmanabha  Dasa 
or  servant  of  Sil  Padmanabha.  After  this  dedication  the 
taluks  came  to  be  known  as  MandapaihwnvSthukkal.  A 
survey  of  the  gardens  and  lands  which  was  commenced  in 
1751  was  completed  in  1754.  The  first  trustworthy  /ijahut 
account  was  prepared  about  this  time. 

Maharaja  Eama  Varma  continued  the '  system  in¬ 
augurated  by  his  great  predecessor  and  amplified  it  in 
many  directions.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
next  reign.  -  three  divisions,  each  division  being 

placed  under  a  Valiya  Sarvadhikafyakkar. 
Each  of  these  was  again  divided  and  placed  under  Sarvadhi- 
kafyakkars.  The  latter  units  were  sub-divided  and  placed 
under  Karyakkars.  Mariams,  Kelvies,  Adhikafams  ancj 
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Proverthies  were  smtiller  units  under  the  cliarge  of  Maniak- 
kSfans,  Adhikafis  ami  ProverthikSrs.  This  system  of 
Government  continued  more  or  less  till  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  In  his  “Report  on  the  countries  of  Travan- 
core  and  Cochin,  their  condition  and  resources’’  dated 
Quilon,  20th  December  1810  A.  D.  (985  M.  hi.)  addressed  to 
the  Resident  Colonel  John  Munro,  wrote  : — 

“Some  of  its  loading  features  and  cdiaracteristio 
principles  were  discoverable  from  their  manifest  effects, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  a  devoted  attachment  borne  of  all 
descriptions  of  people  to  the  Rajah,  to  whose  character 
they  are  taught  to  attach  an. idea  borde.ring  on  tlie  sacred, 
and  from  this  principle  this  obedience  to  his  commands,  whe¬ 
ther  imposed  direct  or  through  the  agency  of  Ins  Minister, 
who  is  generally  known  to  them  by  the  tilde  of  Dalawye,  is 
implicit.  Under  the  Dalawye,  or  Dewan,  there. is  a  chain  of 
officers,  all  dependent  on  each  other  in  regular  gradations 
for  the  management  of  the  revenues  and  all  other  affairs  of 
Government,  thus  the  whole  country  is  parcelled  into  a 
certain  number  of  grand  divisions,  over  each  of  wliiclr  a 
principal  officer,  termed  a  Vallia  Sarivad'ycar  presides,  and 
his  authority  extends  to  all  matters  of  a  Revenue,  Com¬ 
mercial  or  Judicial  nature.  These  grand  portions  of  the 
country  are  again  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
each  under  the  secondary  controlling  management  of  a 
Surwadycar,  and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into  districts 
under  the  management  of  a  Kauriacar,  who  1ms  under  him 
resident  in  certain  principal  places  in  his  district,  other 
officers,  termed  Provertioars,  who  are  the  last  in  gradation 
among  the  managing  officers  of  respectability;  but  under 
'  them  again  there  are  several  inferior  officers  called  Chun- 
dercars,  Torreoars  and  Bellioars  or  Peons,  who  have  each 
a  distinct  and  separate  office.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a 
Malvejauripoai'  and  the  nature  of  his  office  is  purely  judi¬ 
cial,  but  in  what  particular  cases  his  interference  is  required, 
I  have  not  learned,  Each  of  the  principal  officers  named 
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above  has  an  Office  establishment  of-  writers,  etc.,  for 
keeping  the  accounts  of  his  Cutoherry;  the  Head  Writers 
in  the  Outcherry  of  the  Kauriacar  is  entitled  Terumpooohy 
Pillai  and  all  those  of  inferior  officers,  Pillay.”* 

It  was  during  the  time  of  this  MahSfilja  that  the  Prime 
Minister  came  to  be  known  as  Dewan  instead  of  Dalawa.  A 
Revenue  Survey  was  completed  in  1773  A.D.  A  well-regulated 
policy  was  adopted  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  works;  roads,  buildings,  bridges  and  irrigation  works. 
Efficient  measures  were  adopted  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  through  a  gradation  of  officers  exercising  judicial 
authority  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  under  the  dire¬ 
ction  of  the  central  Government.  The  treaty  of  perpetual 
alliance  with  the  East  India  Company  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  from  the  danger  of  invasions  from 
without.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Balafama  Varma  a 
revised  treaty  was  signed  which  gave  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  Government  of  the  State 
in  certain  exceptional  cases  and  impose  upon  the  rulers 
the  obligation  to  accept  the  advice  profferred  by  the  British 
Government  in  certain  cases. 

Dalawa  Vein  Tampy  brought  the  administrative 
machinery  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  but  the  revolt 
against  the  British  Government  and  the 
Munro  s  reforms,  followed  led  to  great  confusion. 

This  state  of  affairs  saw  its  termination  on  the  accession  of 
R5:pi  Lakshmi  Bai  in  1811  A.  D.  In  accordance  with  the 
Rani’s  wishes  Ool.  Munro  the  Resident  assumed  charge  the 
administration  in  the  same  year.  Gol.  Munro  sought  to  esta¬ 
blish  order.  He  put  an  end  to  the  division  of  power  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  from  very  early  times.  He  built  up  a 
centralised  administration  conducted  by  the  Dewan  from 
headquarters  with  the  co-operation  of  a  staff  of  assistants  of 
whom  the  most  important  were  two  Dewan  Peishkars  newly 
»  Selections  from  the  Records  of  Travancore,  No.  II, 
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created.  The  arrangements  that  were  adopted  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Rsni  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
government  were  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  British  Presidency  of  Madras.  Col.  Munro 
reorganised  every  department  of  the  state  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  were  the  Huzur  Cutcherry;  the  Financial, 
the  Revenue,  the  Judicial,  the  Police  and  the  Military 
Departments,  The  designation  of  KsfyakkSr,  Thifumu- 
khompidicchapillai  etc.,  were  changed  to  Tahsildar,  Sain- 
prathi  etc. 

The  reforms  of  Munro  are  thus  described  by  Nagam 
Aiyya:  “The  formation  of  a  separate  department  for  the 
exclusive  superintendence  of  the  accounts  and  finances  of 
the  Government;  the  rules  with  regard  to  payments,  both 
from  and  to  the  treasury;  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  revenues;  the  rules  laid  down  for 
Che  collection  of  revenue  and  the  mode  of  account-keeping; 
the  appointment  of  a  Valia  Melelut'hu  Piliai  or  Accountant- 
General  and  Meleluc'hu  Piliai  or  Deputy  Accountant-General 
to  exercise  supervision  over  all  the  three  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Revenue  and  Finance  collectively  called  the  JamS- 
bundy  Department  with  a  Shroff  or  Treasurer  as  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  the  State  exchequer;  these  form  some  of  the  important 
changes  in  the  Revenue  and  Account  departments  of  the 
State.  The  establishment  of  the  Judicial  Courts  for  the 
first  time;  the  establishment  of  chowkeys  for  the  collection 
of  land  customs  duties;  the  issue  of  Pat^ayams  containing 
the  extent,  tenure.  Government  demand  etc.,  of  each  ryot’s 
holding;  the  compilation  of  a  land  register  called  Pa^ayaplre', 
the  abolition  of  many  vexatious  taxes  the  censusing  of 
the  population  of  the  State;  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Police,  the  Forest  and  Commercial  Departments;  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves;  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  construction  of  bridges  and  jungars 
for  through  communication  are  other  reforms  wuth  which 
Col,  Munro’s  name  is  associated, 
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“Another  act  of  State  with  which  his  name  is  connec-^ 
ted,  was  the  assumption  b>  the  Sirkar  of  378  Pagodas  and 
the  lands  endowed  for  their  maintenance.  These  lands 
consisted  of  62,000  gardens  and  5,48,000  parahs  (68,500 
acres)'  of  paddy  lands  the  former  yielding  a  rental  of  about 
Rs.  50,000  and  the  latter  Rs.  3,50,000.  Out  of  this  revenue  a 
portion,  viz.,  Rs.  2,50,000  (a  sum  according  to  the  revised 
scale  of  Pagoda  charges  by  Col.  Munro)  went  to  meet  the 
maintenance  of  the  temples  ceded  to  the  State,  while  the 
balance  of  one  and  a  half  lakhs  was  the  Sirkar’s  clear  profit. 

“It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Pdttom  or  rent  on  the 
assumed  Devaswam  landed  property  was  not  the  only 
source  of  income,  which  the  State  had  derived,  from  the 
arrangement;  but  there  was  also  another  of  a  fluctuating 
character  which  annually  flowed  into  the  Exchequer”."* 

The  Huzur  or  the  Dewan’s  cutcherry  the  chief  con¬ 
trolling  executive  office  had  been  functioning  for  upwards 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century  when  Col.  Munro  began  to 
preside  over  it.  It  came  down  as  a  legacy  of  the  olden 
times  with  its  primitive  organisation.  It  contained  no 
departmental  division  of  labour.  The  staff  of  the  Dewan 
were  ‘  jacks  of  all  trades  ’.  They  collectively  superintended 
everything,  while  individually  responsible  for  none.  Col. 
Munro  found  it  expedient  that  the  several  branches  of  the 
Government  .should  be  formed  into  separate  departments, 
constituted  on  a  system  and  superinteijded  by  persons 
that  would  both  secure  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties 
annexed  to  those  departments  and  render  them  in  some 
measure  checks  upon  each  other.  For  the  due  fulfilment  of 
each  day’s  v;ork  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Huzur 
cutcherry  the  Resident  established  a  routine  which  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  further  check  upon  all  departmental  heads.  He 
ruled  that  all  letters  to  the  Huzur  cutcherry  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Resident  and  that  all  letters  or  orders 
issued  by  it  should  be  written  in  his  name  and  bear  his 

»  Travanoore  State  Manual,  V.  Nagam  Aiya,  'Vol.  Ill,  p.  380-81. 
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signature.  Letters  received  after  being  read  to  the  Resident 
were  sent  to  the  respective  Deparlmenta  on  which  answers 
under  the  orders  of  the  Resident  were  prepared  and  brought 
to  him  for  signature.  This  mode  of  correspondence  was 
found  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  authorities  in  the 
provinces  were  so  fond  of  indirect  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  that  they  seldom  addressed  their  letters  to  the 
Resident,  and  the  servants  of  the  Cutcherry  were  eager  to 
give  th6m.s6lv6s  importance  and  perhaps  to  accomplish 
other  views  by  being  allowed  to  communicate  orders  in  the 
Resident’s  name.  The  correspondence  with  the  several 
authorities  in  the  provinces  on  matters  not  appertaining  to 
the  departments  was  conducted  by  the  Resident  himself 
through  the  agency  of  an  office  called  the  Rayasora  Depart¬ 
ment.  An  important  policy  which  Col.  Munro  pursued  was 
to  make  the  transaction  of  business  both  at  the  Hnzur  and 
the  subordinate  outcherries  as  open  and  public  as  possible. 
Ward  and  Conner  in  their  memoir  published  in  1816-20 
said : — 

“  The  head  of  the  State  enjoys  every  possible  consi¬ 
deration,  and  as  much  power  and  privilege  as  is  necessary 
■  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  or  compatible  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  The  Dewan,  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  is  still  invested  with  an  extensive  executive  authority 
over  all  the  departments  of  Goverrraent.  The  country  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  Mundatawathukkals  or  districts, 
having  a  Tahsildar  at  the  head  of  each;  under  him  a  Sura- 
purdypul  ox  the  principal  accountant  of  the  district  and  two 
or  three  Keelcootumpullies  or  assistant  accountants;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  are  one  cash  keeper,  6  or  8  peons  employed  in 
co-llections,  2  or  3  Vullathudecars  who  act  as  Hariakars; 
also  several  Proverthioars  in  charge  of  smaller  divisions, 
which  have  each  a  Ohundrakar  or  cash-keeper  and  account¬ 
ant.  The  villages  of  which  those  divisions  are  composed 
have  their  own  proper  officers  exercising  a  domestic  juris¬ 
diction.  '  The  large  establishment  forming  the  Huzur  or 
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Dewan’s  outcherry  was  formerly  composed  ,of  the  DewaH, 
the  Dawan  Peishkar,  Tana  Sheristadar,  the  Valia  Meleluthu 
Filial  or  accountant-general  and  under  him  the  Meleluthu 
Pillainars  and  Gumusthas;  or  various  ranks  of  accountants, 
Unjell  Pillamars  and  two  Moodelpedis  of  treasuries  for 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

“  The  authorities  just  enumerated  act  as  only  collectors 
of  revenue.  Justice  is  adrriinistered  by  a  separate  Judicial 
establishment.  The  Dhurma  Shastras  guide  the  decision  of 
the  Courts.  There  are  eight  Zillah  Courts  and  one  Appeal 
Court;  Each  Zillah  Court  is  presided  over  by  two  J udges  and 
the  Appeal  court  by  the  Dewan.  Their  cognizance  extends  to 
criminal  and  civil  affairs.  Suits  against  Sirkar  are  instituted 
as  in  private  cases.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  property  in  dispute 
is  levied  as  fees.  Every  publicity  is  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Courts  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  evidence  on 
which  their  decrees  are,  founded  accompanied  the  report  to 
them.  These  proceedings  are  brought  under  the  review  of 
the  Resident.  A  Police  force  consisting  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  men  maintained  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  complete  civil  establishment  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Dewan.  At  the  Cutcherry  of  each 
District  are  stationed  a  Naik  and  ten  peons  whoso  duties 
are,  (i)  to  apprehend  delinquents  who  when  arrested  are  des¬ 
patched  for  trial  to  the  Zillah  Court ;  (ii)  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  or  order  of  these  tribunals  as  regard's 
the  seizure  of  persons  or  property  and  on  requisition  of  the 
Tahsildar  or  other  servants  of  the  Revenue  apprehending 
such  individuals  as  are  indebted  to  it. 

“A  jealous  vigilatioe  confined  the  public  servants, who 
are  further  restrained  by  acting  under  security  within 
limits  of.-strict  duty collusion  is  anticipated  by  frequent 
change  ;  aberrations  from  integrity  are  corrected-  by  amerce¬ 
ment;  complaints  are  received  with  readiness;  any  individual 
can  address  them  to  the  Dewan.  The  chief  source  of  revenue 
arises  from  the  assessment  on  lands  and  gardens.  For  this 
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has  baen  substituted  amoney  rent,  and  a  liberal  commutation 
•  secures  both  the  Sircar  and  the  ryot  agaiost  the  frauds  to 
■'which  they  were  both  equally  exposed.  The  gardens  are 
•fated  agreeably  to  the  number  of  areca  or  cocon\it  trees;  the 
produce  of  those  plantations  is  liable  to  no  additional  tax 
Oxodpt  wheti  in  the  shape  of  spirits”.* 

Such  was  the  administrative  machinery  in  the  first 
Quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  reign  of  UiSni  Lokshini 
Bai  and  that  of  the  Began t  Rsiiji  PSrvathi  Bai  were 
characterised  by  wisdom  and  banevolenoe.  From  the  time 
of  Munro  many  other  reforms  were  effected  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration.  They  are  thus 
catalogued  :  ‘‘The  creation  of  Munsiff’s  Courts  vo.stod  with 
jurisdiction  in  petty  police  cases  and  in  civil  suits  up  to 
Tls.  100,  the  formation  of  a  Mafaraath  Department  at  the 
Huzur  Outoherry  with  an  executive  branch  to  look  after  the 
irrigation  works  in  South  Travancore  ;  the  opening  of  an 
English  School  at  the  Capital  and  District  Schools  in  the 
moffussil ;  the  opening  of  a  Printing  Press  at  Trivandrum; 
the  impetus  given  to  science  by  the  establishment  of  Obser¬ 
vatories  at  Trivandrum  and  the  Agastyar  Peak,  and  the 
Museum ;  the  opening  of  hospitals ;  the  survey  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  garden  and  wet  lands;  the  formation  of  Revenue 
divisions  under  the  supervision  of  Dewan  Peishkara  ,  the 
connecting  of  backwaters  by  the  opening  of  canals  to 
facilitate  internal  communication;  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery”. 

These  arrangements  continued  under  successive  Minis¬ 
ters.  But  the  frequent  change  in  the  Devvanahip  reduced 
^  influence  for  efficient  administration 

and  oiten  paralysed  the  machinery.  There 
were  frequent  disputes  between  the  MahSfaja  and  the  Resi¬ 
dents;  the  latter  making  repeated  attempts  at  interference 


*  Selections  from  the  Records  of  TravaiiooCe. 
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in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  former  resisting 
those  attempts  with  equal  determination.  The  British 
Residents  introduced  a  policy  of  importing  their  friends  and 
dependents  to  fill  the  important  posts  in  the  service  of  the 
Government.  The  vestiges  of  free  public  life  having  been 
removed,  the  people  lost  their  interest  in  maintaining  an 
efficient  administration.  Tavouritism  and  intrigue  became 
passports  to  official  preferment.  The  British  Residents' 
began  to  dominate  over  the  rulers.  The  Resident’s  party 
often  arranged  itself  in  conflict  with  the  palace  party. 
When  the  representative  of  the  paramount  power  assumed 
more  than  the  legitimate  share  in  conducting  the  adminis¬ 
trative  affairs  of  the  country,  the  personal  re.sponsibility  of 
the  sovereign  suffered  both  in  extent  and  intensity.  From 
1842  to  1848  A.  D.  (1017-1023  M.E.)  there  was  no  permanent 
Dewan  as  the  Maharaja  and  the  Resident  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  individual  to  be  selected.  In  the  last ,  mentioned 
year,  however,  Krishpa  Rao  the  Resident’s  protege  was 
confirmed  in  that  office,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Keiava 
Pillai  the  legitimate  candidate.  Nanu  Pillai  writes  in  his 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Travancore  ; 

“A  resume  of  the  arguments  exchanged  between  Ihe 
Maharaja  and  the  Madras  Government  in  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Krishna  Row  as  Dewan  discloses  the  policy 
of  the  Madras  Government  of  the  day  with  regard  to  the 
filling  of  a  ministerial  office  in  a  Native  State.  When  the 
Maharaja’s  proposal  to  select  Krishna  Row  as  his  Dewan 
went  before  the  Madras  Government  the  latter,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  reflect,  advocated  the  principle  ‘Travancore  for 
Travancoreans’  for  a  query  was  put  in  these  terms  : — How 
it  was  that  preference  was  given  for  tho  vacant  ministerial 
office  in  Travancore  to  a  native  of  Muslipatam  a  remote 
District  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  whose  Travancore  experience  was  but  limited,  over 
Dewan  Peishcar  Keshava  Pillay  who  had  headed  the  Tra- 
yancore  service  list  and  been  a  Travancorean  himself.  The 
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nature  of  fte  reply  submitted  is  obscure.  B\it  it  is  presumed 
want,  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  His  Hiyiincs.s  on^ihe 
Dewan  Peisbear  named  constituted  tlic  main  reason.  The 
Madras  Government  was  slow  however  to  accord  sanction 
to  the  proposal  for  it  was  decidedly  adversts  to  iiie  principle 
of  importation  or  ratber  the  rapid  advancrnnenti  ol  a  ioreign- 
en  to  the  highest  offico  in  the  realm.  T!ie  next  (luery 
which  emanated  from  the  Paramount  Power  was  tlmt  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Keshava  Pillai  was  ineligible,  why  could 
not -Shun grawarrier,  the  Dewan  of  the  neiglibouring  State 
of  Gochin  between  which  and  Travancoro  there  was  little 
or  no  difference  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  public  business, 
manners  and  customs,  be  selected  as  Dewan  of  Travancoro 
as  one  possessing  higher  and  stronger  recommendations.  A 
reply  in  disfavour  of. this  measure  also  was  suhniittod  when 
the  Paramount  Power  found  no  other  alternative  than  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  seeing  that  the  Mah!tfa.ja  luul 
tenaciously  and  pertinaciously  clung  to  his  opinion.  The 
arguments  of  the  Madras  Government  that  choice  for  the 
premiership,  in  Travancore  should  fallen  a  native  of  the 
country  speaks  volumes  for  its  breadth  of  view,  eciuity  and 
justice.  What  a  cheerful  contrast  this  policy  on  tho  part 
of  a  by-gone  Government  of  Madras  or  local  adniini.strative 
agency  of  the  East  India  Company  presents  towards  Native 
States  with  that  enunciated  by  the  Government  of  Madras 
of  the  present  day  favouring  the  importation  iiito  Native 
States  like  Travancore  of  the  alieuTiindus  of  the  Presidency 
town  who  whatever  their  British  Indian  (nullifications 
might  be .  are  nevertheless,  novices  in  the  local  institutions, 
system-  of  administration,  customs,  maimers  and  habits  of 
the  . people  of  these  States”. 

-  ■  -  The  administration  of  Krishna  Rao  suffered  from 
inefficiency  and-complaints  of  maladministration  reached  the 
Madras  Government.  On  these  complaints  the  Governor, 
in  consultation,  with  .-the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  addressed  a 
letter  qf  acivice  anej.  warning  dated  21st  November  1855  A.  D, 
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“It  had  become  the  duty  of  the  Government’’,- §aid  the 
letter,-  “to  .call  the  Rajah’s  attention  in  the  most  serious- 
manner  to  the. manifold  abuses  prevailing  in  his  dominions;; 
to  urge  an  enlightened  policy,  and  to  warn  him  that  it  was 
-fco  be  feared  that  the  contingency  against  which  Article 
V  of  the  treaty  was  directed  was  net  far  distant  unless 
averted  by  timely  and  judicious  reforms”. 

The  warning  was  respected.  A  sum  of  money  (5  lakhs) 
was  borrowed  from  the  Trivandrum  temple  to  pay  off  the 
arrears  of  salaries  and'  other  sum  due  from  the  Sirkar.  On 
the  opportune  death  of  Dewan  Krishna  Rao,  (1857)  Madhava 
■Rao  who  was  then  Dewan  Peishkar  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the' administration  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  confirmed, 
in  that  office. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Madhava  Rao  was  to.  improve 
the  fiscal  system  by  -the  abolition  of  certain  monopolies  and- 
adopting  more  acceptable  methods  of  rais- 
,  iug  revenue.  A  large  number  of  minor  taxes 

were  abolished  and  some  reduced.  The  tone 
of  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  was  raised  by  increasing 
the  salaries.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  establishment 
was  also  inc.r6ased  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  progressive 
administration.  A  scheme  of  retiring  pensions  to  public 
servants  was  sanctioned..  Certain  minor  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Sirkar  for  gratuitous  services  from  certain  classes  of 
the  people  were  surrendered.  Liberal  encouragement  was 
given  to  education  both  in  English  and  the  languages  of  the 
country  and  provision  was  made  for  the  proper  dispensation 
of  medical  aid.  Important  changes  w-ere  introduced  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  Incentive  was  given  to  cultivation 
by  improving  'the  tenure  of  Sirkar  land  by  making  it  herit¬ 
able  and  transferable  and  improved  rules  were  passed  for 
the  sale  of  waste  lands.  The  passing  of  the  Jenmi  Kudiyan  . 
proclamation  gave  permanency  of  tenure  to  tenants  holding 
l^nds  from  Jenmies,  The  administration  of  Justice  wa? 
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reraodelled  by  establishing  more  courts,  appointing  men 
with  educational  qualifications  as  presiding  officers,  and 
promulgating  laws  both  substantive  and  adjective  based  on 
British  Indian  models.  The  police  force  was  reorganised.  ; 
The  measures  adopted  by  Government  were  thorough  Jind  . 
comprehensive.  The  cherislied  aim  of  His  Highness’ 
Government  was  as  observed  by  Madhava  Kao  himself  'Ho 
provide  for  every  subject  within  a  couple  of  hours’  journey 
the  advantage  of  a  doctor,  a  school  master,  a  judgf',  a  magis¬ 
trate,  a  registering  officer  and  a  post  master”. 

The  work  of  administrative  reforms  .started  by 
Madhava  Rao  was  continued  by  Dewan  Soshinh  Sastri. 

His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  increase  of  salaries  in  Ihe  ■ 
different  departments  of  the  State.  The  relation  between 
the  Dewan  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  were  defined. 

The  Dewan  was  relieved  of  his  magisterial  functions  by  a 
regulation.  For  a  trial  of  European  British  subjects,  spedal 
Magistrates  were  appointed.  This  was  a  special  conce.ssion 
to  Travancore.  Facility  to  official  Gorre,spondeno6  was  given 
by  substitution  of  paper  for  palmyra  leaf. 

The  Dewanship  of  Kspu  Pillai  who  succeeded  Seshiah 
Sastri  was  marked  by  exceptional  prosperity  in  the  finances 
of  the  State.  This  enabled  the  government  to  devote  greater 
funds  to  public  works  and  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  men  in 
the  Nsyar  Brigade.  The  constitution  of  the  Sadr  (iourt  • 
was  remodelled.  Rules  were  framed  for  registering  in  the 
Government  accounts  the  transfers  of  property  that  have  1 
taken  place  and  those  that  might  take  place  thereafter  ns  ^ 
well  as  for  granting  paUas.  The  reign  of  Syilyam  ThifunSl  ' 
Maharaja  was  thus  a  period  of  many  sided  development.  i 
Of  that  reign  his  successor  Sri  Vi^akhom  Thifunal  said 1 

“The  late  wise,  enlightened  and  beneficient  reign  S 

s  uniformly  striven  to  strengthen  the  ^ 

Ayilyam&ViSakhom  .  cn  j.  i  ^  . 

Thirunai  Mahafajtis.  0^  Government  and  to  promote  peace,  j 

happiness  and  useful  progress  among  the  i 
subjects.  The  finances  are  easy  and  flourishing.  The  ! 
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public  service  is  generally  much  more  effective  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Education  by  its  civilizing  agency  is  purifying 
the  reservoir  from  which  that  public  service  is  drawn  and  is 
rendering  the  subject  population  increasingly  law-abiding. 
Works  of  importance  of  public  utility  have  been  promoting 
material  prosperity  at  a  rate  which  would  have  astonished 
a  by^gone  generation.” 

The  very  first  years  of  the  new  reign  saw  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Indian  Penal  and  Criminal  Procedure  Codes 
as  Law  in  Travancore  with  the  necessary  changes.  The 
fee  of  2  per  cent,  levied  on  the  transfer  of  pattern  lands  was 
abolished.  Public  servants  holding  responsible  appoint¬ 
ments  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  landed  property 
within  their  jurisdiction  without  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
mentl  The  Police  Department  was  reorganised  and  placed 
on  a  better  footing,  the  essential  changes  being  the 
separation  of  the  police  from  the  magistracy,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  personnel  of  the  force.  Important 
changes  were  introduced  in  the  judicial  department.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Munsifl's  was  raised  and  they  were 
invested  with  small  cause  jurisdiction.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  judicial  service  was  elevated  by  raising  the  salaries  of 
the  officers.  The  magistrates  were  invested  with  greater 
powers.  The  Sadr  Court  was  reorganised  and  transformed 
into  the  High  Court.  Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  capital.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
system  of  irrigation  in  South  Travancore. 

Another  important  administrative  measure  associated 
with  the  reign  of  His  Highness  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  with  a  view,  among 
other  things,  to  define  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  pro¬ 
perties,  imparting  freedom  of  action  in  taking  up  or  relin¬ 
quishing,  land  and  insuring  security  of  title  to  the  holders, 
to  secure  accurate  registers  and  other  records  of  lands  and 
the  various  tenures  under  which  they  were  held,  and  to  fix 
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and  limit  the  Government  demand,  equalising  llio  measure 
of  assessment  on  land. 

The  i’eign  of  Sri  Mftlani  Thifunal  MahO-faju  saw  the 
development  of  an  administrative  system  wliioli  contained 
...  in  itself  the  merits  of  what  was  old  in 
SI  ration,  under  the  Travancore  and  tlie  methods  oi  Government 
late  Mahar&ja.  based  On  British  practice.  The  Mahrtriija 
was  every  inch  a  constitutional  sovereign,  constitutional  in 
the  sense  that  he  respected  the  advice  of  his  Dewans  (hough 
he  was  strong  enough  to  over-ride  their  counsels  if  the 
measures  proposed  were  prejudicial  to  the  ini.oreHts  of  the 
State  and  its  people,- The  rule  of  law  was  Ids  cliorished 
desire.  The  departments  of  the  Public  Service  wore  re¬ 
organised  with  a  view  to  increased  efficiency.  Tiie  powers 
of  the  grades  of  officers  were  carefully  delincd  and  dolimited. 
Decentralisation  of  authority  was  a  special  feature  of  the 
administrative  policy  of  his  reign.  The  Dovwin  was  emi;ow- 
ered  to  retain  in  his  hands  the  powers  of  ultimate  correction 
and  control.  The  educational  activity  of  the  Government  had 
raised  the.  general  level  of  intelligence  in  tho  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  His  Highness  resolved  to  associate  tho 
representatives  of  the  people  in  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  work.  Self  Government  was  advanced  in  considerable 
measure.  The  Municipal  Councils  did  their  work  so  success-  i 
fully  that  a  law  was  passed  to  foster  the  beginnings  of  self- 
government  in  the  villages.  j 

Travancore  was  the  first  state  in  all  India  to  osta*  ; 
blish  a  Legislative  council  while  the  Sri  Malam  Popular  | 
Assembly  was  intended  to  enable  the  representatives  of  I 
the  people  to  place  their  wants  and  wishes  before  the  [ 
Government  for  due  consideration  and  proper  decision,  L 
His  Highness  the  present  MahSfsja  has  amplified  the  ? 
political  rights  of  the  people  so  greatly  that  Travancore  is  i 
tKe  only  Indian  state  which  possesses  a  Double-Chambered  f 
Legislature.  The  State  was  till  1923  In  political  relationship  j 
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with  :thQ  government  of  Madras.  'Since  then  it  is  in  direct 
teiationship  with  the  government  of  India.  From  the 
treaty  of  1805  A.D.  onwards  the  British  Residents  have  been 
exercising  considerable  powers  of  cojitrol  on  account  of  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Paramount  Power  by  solemn 
engagement.  For  more  than  a  century  a  convention  had- 
grown  which  required  the  approval  of  the  Residents  in  the 
appointment  of  some  of  the  highest  officers  of  Government 
as'  well  as  in  matters'  of  legislation  and  administration.  The 
appointment  of:  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  as  Legal  and 
Constitutional'  Adviser  to  His  Highness  the  Mahafsja 
enabled  the  Government  to  review  the  position  in  the  light 
of  the  treaties  and  the  guiding  lessons  of  political  practice. 
The  practice  '  of  seeking  the  previous  approval  of  the 
Resident  in  the  details  of  internal  administration  has  been 
discontinued  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  Maharaja  His  Highness  Sri  Chit'hifa  Thifunai. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  political  authority  in  the  State,  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial.  The  administration  is  conducted 
■  in  the  name  and  under  the  control  of  the^ 
ruler,  the  various  departments  of  the  public  service  being: 
co-ordinated  and  controlled  by  the  Dewan.  The  Dewan  is 
assisted  by  a  Chief  Secretary  and  a  number  of  other  officers- 
occupying  different  cadres  in  the  Secretariat.  There  is 
also  a  separate  Financial  Secretariat.  The  heads  of  the 
various  departments  are  each  of  them  responsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  all  routine  matters  pertaining  to  his 
department.  There  is  a  considerable  decentralisation  of 
authority  in  those  offices  in  conformity  with  welhestablished 
practice  and  the  rules  issued  by  Government-,  from  time  to 
time.  But  all  subjects  involving  general  principles  and  all 
new  measures  though  comparatively  unimportant  require 
for  their  validity  the  sanction  of  Government  issued  by  the 
De-wan  as  its  mouth-piece  and  representative  and  certified 
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by  .the  haiid  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  Every  administrative 
head  has  to  address  his  proposal  to  the  Government  and 
they  are  carefully  considei’ed  by  the  Dewar  with  the  assis¬ 
tance,  of  the  officers  of  the  Secretariat.  Matters  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  money  are  scrutinised  by  the  Financial 
Secretary.  Official  correspondence  between  the  MahEfaja 
and'the  Dewan  are  carried  on  through  the  SarvEdhikSfyak- 
kSr  Who  is  the  highest  officer  attached  to  the  palace. 

'  :  <  The  Maharaja  exercises  his  legislative  authority  by 
giving  his  sanction  to  Bills  passed  by  both  the^legislative 
chambers,  the  Sri  Mcdam  Assembly  and  the  SiT  Chithra 
State  Council  or  by  promulgating  Regulations  in  virtue  of 
prerogative  and  in  certain  cases  by  issuing  Proclamations. 
The  Assembly  consists  of  72  members  of  whom  62  are  non¬ 
officials,  48  being  elected  by- Warious  constituencies  and  14 
nominated  by  Government-to  represent  minority  communi¬ 
ties  and  other  interests'.  Tffi?  DeWan  is  the  President  of 
the  Assembly.  There  is  also  ah  elected  Deputy  President. 
The  ^ri  Ohithra  State-  Couheilis  composed  of  37  members 
of  whom  27  are  non-officials  and’ 10  officials.  Of  the 
non-official  members  22  are  elected  16  by  general  territorial 
constituencies  and  6  by  special  interests.  The  remaining 
non-official  members  are  nominated  by  Government.  The 
Dewan  is  the  ex-officio  President  of  the  Council.  A  Panel 
of  Chairman  is  also  nominated. 

Both  .Houses  of  the  Legislature  possess  the  right  to 
initiate  and  pass  legislative  measures  and  discuss  the 
annual  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  Members  of 
both  Houses  may  ask.  questions  and  supplementary  ques¬ 
tions  and  move  resolutions  on  matters  of  general  public 
interest.  All  legislative  measures  require  the  assent  of 
both  chambers,  before  they  are  submitted  to  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  for  his  assent.  Certain  emergency  powers  of 
legislation  are  vested  in  the  Dewan.  But  the  laws  so  passed, 
will  be  in  _force  only  for  six  months.  The  budget  is 
presented  to  both  houses,  but  the  Assembly  has  a  larger 
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control  over  the  finance  than  the  Council,  since  the  for¬ 
mer  may  reduce  or  omit  a  demand  or  part  thereof  while 
the  latter  has  to  deal  with  each  demand  as  a  whole  and  has 
no  power  to  reduce  the  grant  or  any  of  the  items  compris¬ 
ing  it.  The  law  provides  for  the  constitution  of  joint 
committees,  to  settle  difference  of  opinion  which  might 
arise  between  the  two  Chambers.  A  Public  Accounts  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  officials  and  non-officials  scrutinises 
the  audit,  and  appropriation  reports  of  Government. 
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THE  LAND  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  basis  of  the  system  of  Land  Revenue  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  prevails  to-day  appears  to  have  been  laid 
during  the  reign  of  King  :6,avi  Varma  which  commenced  in 
859  M.  E.  (1683-84).  Till  then,  we  are  told,  the  system  was 
that  the  revenue  due  from  every  patty  district  was  roughly 
calculated  and  the  local  chief  made  responsible  for  its 
collection  and  payment  to  the  State,  after  deductmg  the 
amount  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  ptijas  in  the  state-owned 
temples  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  militia  and  for  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  State 
establishment  then  consisted  of  a  Valia  Ksfyakkar  (Mini¬ 
ster),  one  Nittelut'hu  Pillai,  (Secretary),  one  l^Syasom  PiRai 
(Head  Clerk)  and  several  ^.Syasoms  and  Kanakka  Pillais 
(Clerks  and  Accountants).  The  Minister  and  his  establish¬ 
ment  held  their  office  in  the  palace,  and  the  King  personally 
supervised  the  work  of  Ms  office.  Every  question,  whether 
petty  or  important,  was  submitted  for  the  King’s  decision. 
This  system  was  greatly  improved  upon  by  King  !6.avi 
Varma.  The  power  of  the  local  chiefs  was  curtailed  and 
paid  agents  of  Government  were  appointed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  power  to  collect  the  revenue  which 
was  roughly  estimated  before  their  appointment.  After 
defraying  the  sanctioned  expenditure  on  religious  and  other 
institutions,  the  agent  was  to  pay  the  surplus  into  the 
King’s  Treasury. 

The  next  stage  of  which  we  have  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  is  that  which  closes  with  what  may  be  called  the 
early  history  of  Travancore,  the  year  903  M.  E.  The  head 
of  the  administration  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  King 
was  then  known  as  Valia  SarvadhikafyakkSr,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Dewan  of  the  present  day.  Under  him  were 
the  Nittelufhu  Pillai  or  Secretary,  ]6.ayasom  Pillai  (Head 
Clerk,)  several  fisyasoms  or  clerks  and  Kapakka  Pillais  or 
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Accountants.  Inferior  in  rank'  to  the  Yalia  SarySdhi- 
iSfy-akkEr  were  officers  kno'wn  as  SarvEdhikEfyakkErs  who 
lad  jurisdiction  over  the  districts  into  which  the  State  was 
;hen  divided.  Political  correspondence  with  neighbouring 
States  or  Europeans  was  carried  on  by  the  Valia  SSrvEdhi- 
kafyakkEr  and  he  signed  treaties  and  agreements  on  behalf 
of  the  State.  His  office  was  held  in  the  palace  in  the  irapae- 
liate  presence  of  the  King.  All  important  questions  were 
finally  decided  by  the  King  himself  on  the  report  of  thd 
Valia  SarvEdhikafyakkEr. 

.  Soon  after  Maharaja  Marfhanda  Varma,  the  maker 
of  modern  Travancore,  ascended  the  Musnad  in  905  M.  E., 
the  first  revenue  settlement  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  State  was  commenced.  It  was  started  in  911  and 
completed  by  922.  Prom  a  Variola  dated  the  29th  Maka- 
fom  923  M',  E.,  it  is  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  settlement 
the  State  was  divided  into  taluks  called  MandcipaihMm- 
vathukkals  and  villages  called  Kllvis.  Each  taluk  w'as  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  called  KsfyakkEr.  The  village 
was  the  unit  of  administration  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
PrOverthikEr  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  sover 
reign.  Under  the  ProverthikErs  there  were  different  Account¬ 
ants  and  Thantakdrs  (peons).  The  ProverthikEr  was  made 
responsible  for  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of 
items  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign  as  well  as  disbursements 
ordered  by  the  Kafyakkar.  His  duties  extended  also  to.the 
supervision  over  the  Devaswoms  and  several  items  of  work 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  Next  in  rank  and  higher  up  in 
the  scale  is  the  Ksf yakkar  corresponding  to  the  Tahsildar 
of  modern  days.  As  was  observed  already,  he  was  the 
officer  in  charge  of  a  Mandapd^htimvdthukkal  and  as  suebj 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  people  in  the  exercise' of  his 
several  functions  fiscal,  magisterial,  judicial  and  military, 
subject  to  the  nominal  control  of  the  superior  officers. 
Each  district  was  under  the  charge  of  a  SarvEdhikSfyakkEr 
who  worked  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Valia 
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&ar75dhikafyakkar.  The  same  system  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  territories  which  were  later  on  added 
to  Travanuore  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty. 

The  next  definite  step  towards  the  development  of 
the  land  revenue  system  was  taken  durius  the  reign  of 
Maharaja  :6.ama  Varma,  who  succeeded  Maharaja  Mai'« 
t'handa  Varma  to  the  throne.  The  reforms  introduced 
by  him  consisted  mainly  in  the  division  of  the  country 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  ValalcMmukhom,  Pa-iinjarcmuhhom 
and  TheJeBmuhhom.  For  each  district  or  revenue  division, 
there  was  an  officer  designated  the  Valia  SarvEdhikafya- 
kkEr,  whose  authority  extended  to  all  matters  of  revenue, 
commercial  or  judicial  nature.  To  assist  him  in  his  work 
in  the  Revenue  Division,  there  were  three  or  four  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers,  called  Sarvadhikafyakkars  each  in  charge 
of  a  revenue  sub-division.  Below  them  were  the  Ksfya- 
kfcars,  Provert'hikSrs,  OhandrakErans  and  others.  The 
Dalawa  or  the  Dewan  was  the  head  of  the  administration. 
Dhe  office  of  the  Dalawa  was  originally  held  at  MsvSlikafa. 
it  was  later  on  shifted  to  Quilon  and  thence  to  Trivandrum 
in  1006  M.  E. 

The  Dewanship  of  Gol.  Munro  (986  to  990  M.  E.)  ushered 
in  an  era  of  administrative  reform.  It  marks  an  eventful 
epoch  in  the  land  revenue  history  of  the  State.  At  the  time 
of -his  appointment  there  were  three  Valia  SarvEdhikSfya- 
kkSrs,  ten  Sarvadhikaf yakkErs  and  thirty  one  KsfyakkErs. 
He  abolished  the  offices  of  the  Valia  SarvEdhikEfyakkSr 
and  the  SarvadhikEfyakkar  and  changed  the  designation  of 
the  KEfyakkar  to  that  of  Tahsildar,  The  Tahsildara  were 
divested  of  their  judicial  and  magisterial  functions  and  were 
reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  collectors  of  revenue.  For  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  a  court  of  appeal  and  five 
Zilla  Oourts  for  the  trial  of  offences  and  for  adjudicating  on 
civil  claims  were  established.  Another  court,  called  the 
Huzur  Court,  was  formed  for  the  trial  ofSirkar  servants.  The 
reduction  of  the  militia  necessitated  the  raising  of  a  separate 
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coz’ps  for  the  conduct  of  police  duties  and  Darogas  of  Police 
were  appointed  and  placed  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  Dewan,  independent  of  the  Judicial  and  the  Revenue 
Departments.  Thus  in  the  scheme  of  administration  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ool.  Munro,  the  Tahsildars  wei'e  mere  revenue 
officers  and  their  work  was  controlled  from  the  headquart¬ 
ers  by  the  Dewan  with  the  co-operation  of  a  staff  of  assist¬ 
ants  of  whom  the  foremost  were  two  Dewan  Peishkars 
newly  entertained  in  the  Huzur.  What  actually  induced  a 
veteran  statesman  of  his  type  to  substitute  a  centralised 
form  of  government  in  the  place  of  the  old  arrangement 
based  on  the  salutary  principle  of  division  of  labour  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  be  inferred  correctly.  It  is  possible 
that  he  himself  miglit  have  reckoned  on  the  revival  of  the 
useful  executive  agency  at  a  later  period  when  he  would 
have,  by  his  skilful  personal  rule,  introduced  order  and 
peace  all  over  the  country.  If  this  really  was  his  intention, 
it  has  only  to  be  stated  here,  that  it  was  destined  to  be 
translated  into  action  piecemeal  and  at  far  later  periods. 

In  the  year  1010  M.  B.  wore  passed  a  series  of 
Regulations  by  which  the  Tahsildars  came  to  be  invested 
with  police  and  magisterial  powers  and  the  Dewan  was  made 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  besides  being  the  sole  responsible 
head  of  the  police  in  the  country.  Two  revenue  divisions 
were  constituted  in  1031.  Tlrey  were  called  the  northern 
division  and  the  southern  division-  Each  division  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  district  officer,  styled  Dewan  Peishkar, 
who  had  powers  of  general  control  and  supervision  in  all 
matters,  revenue,  magisterial,  police  and  miscellaneous, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Dewan,  as  the  head  of  the 
administration  and  Chief  .  Magistrate.  The  central  taluks 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Dewan.  In  1035  two 
more  revenue  divisions  were  constituted.  They  were  desig¬ 
nated  the  Quilon  and  the  Kottayam  divisions. .  By  Regu-^ 
lation  II  of  1047,  the  Dewan  was  divested  of  the  judicial 
functions  which  he  was  till  then  exercising  in  his  capacity. 
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as  'the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  same  Regulation  also  invested 
the  Dawan  Peishkars  with  the  full  powers  of  a  Magistrate 
so  as  to  give  them  greater  and  fuller  scope  lor  the  efficient  | 
administration  of  their  divisions.  In  Mlnoin  1057  M.  E.  . 
Division  Assistants  were  appointed  in  tire  Quilou  and  the  ‘ 
Kottayam  divisions  with  their  powers  and  duties  clearly- 
defined  in  the  Dewan’s  Memo  No.  845-J-349  dated  5-4-1882. 
The  organisation  of  the  Salt  Department  in  1058  relieved 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  duty  of  supervision  over  the  salt 
works  and  depots.  But  the  Revenue  Department  was  finally 
divested  of  all  duties  connected  with  salt,  marine  and  excise 
only  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Excise  Department  in  , 
1080  M.E.  The  account  reforms  introduced  in  the  same  year, 
consisted  mainly  in  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  depart¬ 
mental  treasuries  and  the  establishment  of  the  taluk  sub¬ 
treasuries  and  major  treasuries  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Account  and  Audit  Officer.  Since  that  date  the  treasury 
forms  a  distinct  branch  of  work  in  the  Land  Revenue  De¬ 
partment.  In  1083  M.E.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and' 
Fisheries  was  organised,  which  relieved  the  Revenue  De-  : 
partment  of  the  work  in  that  sphere.  In  1085  M.  E.  the  ; 
treasury  at  Alleppey  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  ; 
special  Treasury  Officer  and  the  Assistant  Excise  Com*  ‘ 
missioner  at  Alleppey  was  divested  of  all  responsibility  con- 
nected  with  the  treasury.  The  officers  of  the  Revenue'  i 
Department  were  divested  of  control  over  the  Devasworas  in 
the  State  in  1098  M.  E.  with  the  formation' of  the  new  Deva* 
sworn  Department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  settlement,  the  State  consisted  ■ 
of  4  divisions,  32  taluks  and  422  pakuthies.  These  terri-' 
torial  units  underwent  several  changes  in  subsequent  years 
as  detailed  below -  ■ 

:(i)  The  revenue  administration  of  the  area,  com*  | 
prised, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  | 
Cardamom  Hills  was  reorganised  and  a  new  taluk  called  the  t 
Devikulam  taluk  was  formed  in  1085  M.E.  consisting  of  the  [ 
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six  pakuthies  of  Ancbauad  together  with  the  Kaiipaai 
Devan  Hills  Concession,  the  Palli vasal  Estate,  Anakkulani 
Estate  (west)  and  the  Fnpara  and  Udumbanchola  divisions 
of  the  Cardamom  Hills. 

(ii)  The  Cardamom  Department  was  abolished  and 
the  area  within  the  Superintendent’s  jurisdiction  w'as 
absorbed  into  the  Land  Revenue  Department  and  treated  as 
a  separate  division  called  the  Devikulam  Division. 

(iii)  A  new  taluk  called  Pirmede  taluk,  was  formed 
of  the  pakuthies  of  Vandanmsttu  and  MlappSra  from  the 
Cardamom  Hills,  Pefiyar,  Pirmede,  Pefuvanthanam,  Kan- 
jifappally,  Cheruvally,  Chirakkadavu  and  Manimala  of  the 
Changana^.sefy  taluk  and  PQnjsr  of  the  Mlnaohil  taluk. 

(iv)  A  tract,  lying  near  the  PailivEsal  Estate,  was 
transferred  from  the  Tho^upula  taluk  to  the  Devikulam 
taluk  and  formed  into  No.  16 — Pallivasal  thSvalam  of  the 
PupSra  Pakuthi  of  that  taluk  (subsequently  constituted 
into  the  Pallivasal  pakuthi). 

(v)  Certain  tracts  including  the  Chinthalar  Estate 
were  transferred  from  the  Thcdupula  taluk  to  the  Pirmede 
taluk. 

(vi)  The  Elakad  pakuthi  was  transferred  from  the 
Mavattupula  taluk  to  the  SEttuiranCu’  taluk. 

(vii)  The  Nindakafa  .  pakuthi  of  the  Ifaniel  taluk 
was  bifurcated  into  two  pakuthies,  Nln(jakafa  A.  and 
Nindakafa  B. 

(viii)  A  tract  of  disafforested  land  on  either  side  of 
the  Western  outlet  road  was  transferred  from  the  Kafiman- 
nar  pakuthi  of  the  Thodupula  taluk  to  the  Kuttaraangalam 
pakuthi  of  the  Muvattupula  taluk. 

(ix)  The  Anad  and  the  Nellana^  pakuthies  of  the 
Ne^umangad  talhk  were  divided  into  four,  viz.,  Anad, 
Palo^e,  Nellanaij  and  Pullenpara. 

(x)  The  Kanjifappally  pakuthi  in  the  FirmMe  taluk 
was  split  up  into  two  pakuthies,  viz.,  KanjifappaJiy  North 
and  Kanjifappaljy  South. 
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■’  ^  (xi)  A.  new  taluk  calle_d  Pat’lianamtliitta  taluk  was 
foritl'ed  of  the  pakuthies  of  Omallur,  ElantLiir,  Pat'htmam- 
thitta,  Ranui,  Kumpala  and  Cherekole. 

(xii)  The  Perumkulam  and  the  U.lanialakkal  ])iiku« 
thies'ofthe  N'e^umangad.  taluk  were  si)lit  up  iiilo  four 
pakuthies,  viz.,  Perumkulani,  Vifnijakkavu,  U Iiinia.lakkal 
and  VellanEd. 

(xiii)  The  Padnianabhapuram  Revenue  Division  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Trivandrum  Revenue  Division.  The 
number  of  taluks  in  the  State  was  reduced  from  I|4  to  30  by 
the  abolition  of  the  taluks  ofifaniel,  Ohengannur,  EUmnilnur 
and  Slangad,  the  pakuthies  comprised  in  those  taluks  being 
tacked  on  to  the  adjoining  taluks.  The  pakutbie.s  in  several 
other  taluks  were  also  readjusted  along  with  this  change. 

(xiv)  The  Munro  Island  was  constituted  into  a 
separate  pakuthi  of  the  Quilon  taluk. 

(xv)  The  Mallapula^^efi  pakuthi  was  tran.sferrod 
from  the  Thifuvella  taluk  to  the  Pat'lninamtliiita  taluk. 

,  ;(xvi)  The  Mylom  pakuthi  was  transferred  from  the 
Pai'hanapuf am  taluk  to  the  Kottafakkara  taluk. 

(xvii)  The  Mskkara  pakuthi  of  the  Shonkotta  taluk 
was  abolished  and  absorbed  into  the  Ac'henputhur  pakuthi 
of  the  same  taluk. 

(xviii)  A  tract  of  land  comprising  appoximately 
125’35  sq.  miles  was  transferred  from  the  KafimannUr  Kanni 
Elam  tract  of  theTho^upula  taluk  to  Kuttamangalam  paku* 
thi  of  the  Mttvattupula  taluk. 

(xix)  The  Dsvikulam  Division  was  abolished  and  the 
taluks  comprised  therein  were  added  on  to  the  Kottayam 
Division.  The  ShSrthala  taluk  was  taken  'away  from  that 
division  and  added  on  to  the  Quilon  Division. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  changes  the  State  now 
contains  3  revenue  divisions,  30  taluks,  and  484  pakuthie.?. 
Of  the  30  taluks,  15  taluks  have  been  grouped  into  7  revenue 
sub-divisions,  each  in  the  charge  of  an  Assistant  Peishkar. 
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Tlia ,  ,pakuthi  is  the  unit  of  revenue  administratioai, 
and  it  is  under  the  immediate,  charge,  of  the  Provert'hikar, 
who  is,, assisted  in  his, work  by  one  o;*  more, accountants  and 
peons.  iTha  Tahsildars  are  .made  priinarily.  responsible 
for  the  efficient  land  revenue  administration  of  their  rea- 
pective  fcaUiks  in  all  its  branches^  •  They  can,  hi  certain 
matters,  utilise  the  service  of  the  Revenue  Supervisors 
under  them.  Before  the  appointment  of  the  Revenue  Super¬ 
visors,  the  taluk  establishment  included  an  executive  officer 
styled  Assistant  Tahsildar.  The  Assistant  Tahsildars  were 
allowed  to  take,  part  in  the  land  revenue  administration  of 
the  taluk  in  all  its  branches  and  to.  render  able  assistance 
to  the  Tahsildars  in  the  discharge  of  their  multifarious 
duties.  The  present  Revenue  Sr  pervisors,  wl'.ose  status  is 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  Assistant  Tahsildars,  and 
whose  sphere  of  activity  comprises  hardly  anything  more 
than  survey  operations,  cannot  be  said  to  afford  any  appre¬ 
ciable  relief  to  the  Tahsildars. 

The  Assistant  Peishkars  are  responsible  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  work  in  regard  to  matters  over  which  they  a.re 
given  jurisdiction  in  the  revenue  sub-divisions  placed  in  their 
charge.  The  Division  Peishkars  control  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Tahsildars  in  all  its  branches.  They  are  made 
responsible  for  the  efficient  land  revenue  administration  in 
the  respective  division.  In  revenue  matters,  they  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner,  while  as  District 
Magistrates  or  ■  district  officers  they  still  maintain.,  the 
position  which  they  held  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Land  Revenue  Commissioner  as  the  head  of  the  department 
from  the  1st  Chingom  1097.  Government  order  R.  0.  0.  No. 
1832/21  dated  the  12th  August  1921,  sanotioning  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  Revenue  Cornmissioner,  'lays  down  that 
he  will  be  responsible  for  an  orderly  extension  of  cultivation 
and  development  .of  land  revenue,  the  co-ordinating  of  land 
revenue  work  and  procedure  in  the  various  divisions  as  far 
as  necessary,  the  supervision  ,of  the  land  revenue  woyk  of 
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the  Peishkai-s  and  the  Commissioner,  Dfiviknjam,  and  their 
subordinates,  the  enforccmej^t  of  the  various  land  revenue, 
survey  and  land  records  rules  and  laws,  and  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  the  necessary  manuals,  The  Division  Peish- 
kars  are  empowered  lo  address  the  (iovernmcnt  direct 
commnnications  relating  to  the  nndor-mentioned  .suldocls:— 
:i.  Duties  relating  to  tlio  Forest  Department  su(*h  as 
Forest  Settlement  Kmiuiry. 

2.  Enquiry  in  n.(lo])tiou  oaae.s. 

3.  Piiblici  Canals  and  I’ublic-  .I'erries. 

4.  Duties  under  the  Plague  Rules  and  Cholersi  Rules, 
fi.  Duties  under  the  Municipal  Regulation. 

6.  Disposal  of  nnclaimed  dead  hodit  s. 

7.  Duties  relating  to  the  Excise  DeiKirtmont. 

8.  Observatory. 

9.  Anchal  Department. 

10.  Archeological  Dej)artmont. 

11.  Treasure  Trove. 

12.  Guardian  and  Wards. 

13.  Lunatics. 

14.  Lepers. 

15.  Erection  of  places  of  public  worship. 

16.  Royal  tours. 

17.  Assistance  to  travellers. 

18.  Government  law  suits  relating  to  other  departments. 

19.  Protection  of  electric  telegraph. 

20.  Elections  to  the  Sri  Mulam  Assembly. 

21.  Elections  to  the  SiT  Ohitra  State  Council. 

22.  Working  of  the  Stamp  Regulation. 

23.  Working  of  the  Public  Accountants  Regulation, 

24.  Correspondence  relating  to  vital  statistics. 

25.  „  reception  of  distinguished  guests, 

26.  „  Census, 

27.  „  Court  Foe  Regulation. 

28.  „  Nayar  and  Slava  Regulations. 

29.  ,,  Press  Regulation, 
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£0.  Oorrespondence  relating  to  Village  Panchayats. 

31.  „  Heirship  certificate  enquiries. 

32.  -  „  Co-operative  Societies. 

33.  ,,  Cattle  trespass. 

34.  ,,  Murajapam,  Pallikkettu  and  other 

important  ceremonies. 

35.  „  The  issue  of  passports,  declarations 

of  eligibility  certificates  etc.,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
GeneraJ,  Madras  States. 

In  other  matters  they  have  to  address  Government 
through  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner, 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  department,  at.'  any 
time  during  its  evolution,  functioned  purely  as  a  land 
revenue  department,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Functions  of  toe  Re-  j;o  associate  the  work  of  the 

venue  Department. 

other  departments  with  their  names.  It 
is  true  that  under  the  stress  of  progressive  administration, 
several  departments  such  as  the  Excise,  the  Judicial,  the 
Agricultural  and  Fisheries  and  the  Devaswom,  were  called 
into  existence  at  different  periods  and  that  each  in  its  way 
relieved  the  Revenue  Department  of  some  of  the  items  of 
w'ork  in  its  charge.  But  even  nowit  cannot  be  said,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  that  by  the  formation  of  these  and 
other  departments,  the  functions  of  the  Land  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  have  been  brought  well  within  the  scope  of  land 
revenue  administration  pure  and  simple.  It  has  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  department,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  dealing  with  several  subjects  either  indepen¬ 
dently  or  in  co-operation  with  other  departments,  which  by 
no  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  associated  with  land 
revenue.  The  unique  position  which  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  occupies,  and  which  it  has  been  occupying 
since  the  consolidation  of  the  State,  may  afford  a  partial 
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explanation  for  this  diversity  of  function.  A  correct  c-lassi- 
fioation  of  its  functions  or  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  res¬ 
ponsibility  -wil],  in  the  circumstances,  be  extremely  diflicnlt. 
Without  attempting  therefore  a  .scientific  classification,  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject  under  two  broad  heads, 
viz.,  duties  connected  with  land  revenue  adnunistration  and 
those  extraneous  to  it.  The  former  comin'ise.s  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  land  revenue  and  all  measures 
calculated  to  better  the  (onditions  of  the  ryot.s  in  general, 
while  the  latter  includes  all  other  items  of  work  for  tlio 
due  performance  of  which  the  Revenue  department  is 
.deemed  to  be  the  fittest  agency.  Before  dealing  with  the. 
functions  connected  with  land  revenue  administration  pro¬ 
per,  it  may  irot  be  out  of  ])laco  to  advert  liriefly  to  two 
distinct  branches  of  work,  viz.,  magi.sterial  and  treasury. 

As  has  been  noticed  already,  the  revenue  oflicors 
used  to  exercise  judicial,  magisterial  and  police  pbwer.s  also. 

.  ,  It  was  during  the  Dewansliip  of  (  k)l.  Munro 

Magisterial.  divested  of  thoii' 

judicial  and  magisterial  function, s.  In  the  year  lOBi,  they 
were  again  invested  with  magisterial  powers.  In  1083, 
Gtovernment  sanctioned  the  separation  of  tlie  magisterial 
from,  the  revenue  functions,  in  the  Quilon  taluk  as  an 
experimental  measure.  This  was  gradually  extended  to 
other  taluks  also.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Revenue.  Department  in  1098,  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
Taluk  Tahsildars,  while  continuing  to  be  magistrates  jioten- 
tially  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace,  preventing  crimes 
etc.,  should  .as  far  as  possible  be  divested  of  the  duty  of 
trying  criminal  cases,  the  magisterial  work  being  assigned 
to  Stationary  Magistrates,  except  in  a  very  few  taluks 
where  Stationary.  Magistrates  could  not  be  conveniently 
•appointed  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  Tahsildars  were  again 
■entrusted  with  the  active  magisterial  duties  on  demand 
ftorn  /the  public  for  more  magistrates’  courts.  Thus  the 
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present  position  is  that  the  Tahsildars,  in  a  majority  of  the 
taluks,  combine  in  themselves  both  revenue  and  magisterial 
functions,  while  in  the  remaining  taluks,  they  are  only 
potential  magistrates.  The  Division  Peishkars  are  ex- 
oificio  District  Magistrates  and  all  the  Assistant  Peishkars 
are  Division  First  Class  Magistrates  with  the  power  of 
hearing  appeals  on  the  orders  of  the  Second  Class  Magis¬ 
trates  in  their  jurisdiction.  On  the  magisterial  side,  the 
Tahsildars  and  the  Assistairt  Peishkars  are  subordinate  to 
the  District  Magistrates  and  the  District  Magistrates  in 
their  turn  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  High  Court. 

In  all  the  taluks,  except  Quilon  and  Kottayam,  there 
is  a  sub-treasury  each  and  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk  is  ex- 
officio  the  Sub-Treasury  Officer.  In  the 
Treasury  work.  taluks  of  Quilou  and  Kottayam,  the  sub¬ 
treasuries  have  been  absorbed  in  the  respective  divisional 
treasuries,  the  Tahsildars  of  the  taluks  being  divested  of 
all  treasury  work.  In  account  matters,  the  sub-treasuries 
are  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Treasury  Officers.  There  is  a  divisional  treasury  in 
each  division.  The  divisional  treasuries  are  likewise  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Account  Officer.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  control  and  super¬ 
vision  exercised  by  the  Account  Officer  and  the  Divisional 
Treasury  Officers  over  the  sub-treasuries  are  confined  to  ac¬ 
counts  matters  and  that  the  administrative  control  over  the 
sub-treasuries  and  divisional  treasuries  vests  in  the  Division 
Peishkars,  This  division  of  control  is  not,  however, 
mutually  exclusive,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  Division  Peishkars' 
are  conducting  half-yearly  inspection  of  the  account's  of 
the  sub-treasuries  and  the  divisional  treasuries. 

Besides  cash  transactions  the  sub-treasuries  function 
as  depots  for  the  sale  of  stamps;  general,  court-fees  anffi 
ailchal,  the  treasurer  being  ex-officio  stamp  vendor  also. 
So  far  as  thi's' particular  branch  of  work  is  concerned, ''the;: 
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divisional  and  snb-treasnries  are  subordinate  to  the  Central 
Stamp  Depot  and  the  Superintendent  of  Stamps, 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  Land  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  head  ‘land  revenue’  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenienc'e,  bo  classod  under  three  .sul)- 
Land  Itovenuo.  diitie.s  eonnec'.tcd  with  land 

revenue  administration  proper;  (b)  duties  relating  to  other 
departments;  (o)  miscellaneous  duties,  Jly  lur  the  most 
important  and  legitimate  function, s  of  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  is  the  administration  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  State  whether  situated  within  or  beyond  its  bound¬ 
aries.  The  question,  whether  a  particular  land  is  paying 
land  revenue  to  fiovernment  or  whether  it  i.s  exempted 
from  taxation  is  immaterial  in  determining  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  I.,and  Revenue  Department  over  it.  The  goneral  rule 
is  that  unless  possession  or  ownersliip  has  been  expre.ssly 
transferred  to  or  recognised  in  a  person  or  a  deparlment,  all 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  vest  in,  and  are  subject  to  the 
administration  by  the  Land  Rovenuo  Department. 

A  scientific  .survey  and  settlement  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  revenue  administration.  In  fact,  one  is  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  other  and  togotlier  they  consti- 
.  tute  the  firm  foundation  for  the  land  reve¬ 

nue  system.  It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  a  correct  and  scientific  survey  of  land  and 
that  the  records  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  survey  should 
be  carefully  preserved  and  brought  up-to-date  by  incorpora¬ 
ting  therein  changes  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  The 
survey  operations  are  generally  done  under  the  technical 
superintendence  of  the  Survey  Department.  But  the  revenue 
Department  is  equally  anxious  _  and  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  correct  survey  records  relating  to  the  lands 
included  within  the  limits  of  cadastral  survey.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  Survey  and  Boundaries  Regulation,  the 
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officers  of  the  Revenue  Department  are  authorised  to  enforce 
the  mamtenance  of  correct  survey  marks,  The  work-  of 
bringing  the  survey  and  settlement  records  up-to-date  in 
each  taluk  is  being  attended  to  by  the  Land  Records  Main¬ 
tenance  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  correct  survey 
marks,  the  department  has  to  see  that  the  property  of 
government  is  not  encroached  upon  by  squatters.  For  this 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Conservancy  Regulation  are 
availed  of.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  eviction  ’  of 
encroachment  on  government  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  Regulation  has  invariably  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  Land  Revenue  Department,  even  where  the  land  is 
under  the  control  of  some  other  department. 

The  Land  Assignment  Regulation  and  the  rules  passed 
thereunder  regulate  the  assignment  of  government  land 
in  favour  of  private  persons  or  corpora-' 
Dispo-sal  of  Land.  recognised  policy  in  the  matter 

of  land  assignment  is  that  all  lands  available  for  assign¬ 
ment  should  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction.  Assignment 
of  land  otherwise  than  by  public  auction  is  also  provided 
for  by  way  of  exception  in  the  rules  so  as  to  safeguard 
vested  interests  or  well-established  claims.  All  the  Revenue 
Officers,  of  and  above  the  grade  of  Tahsildars,  and  the 
Government  are  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  the  rules, 
competent  to  dispose  of  government  land  either  subject 
to  payment  of  adequate  tharavila  or  on  concessional  terms; 

Whenever  land,  which  is  not  already  the  property  of 
government,  is  required  for  public  purposes,  it  is  acquired 
by  the  Land  Revenue  Department  under  , ; 
^  Laiid  Acquisition.  provisions  of  the  Land  Acqwisitfoh>' 

Regulation,  every  interest  in  the  land  to  be  acquired' being . 
compensated  by  an  award  of  money  or  exchange  of  land  on 
otherwise.  Where  a  large  extent  of  land  is.to,  be  acquired, 
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it  is  usual  to  appoint  a  full-time  .sjiecial  ollicci’  ior  tjie 
purpose. 

Tho  prompt  oolleotion  of  laud  rovcaiuo  i.s  jinrhaj's  the 
most  important  item  in  t.lm  day  to  diiy  work  o!  the  Kevoiiue 
Departiuonl.  It  involves  threo  disUuot 
^Rovonuo"*'  prooessf'S,  vi/,.,  the  fixing  of  tho  demaiKl, 
the  mnintemuu'p  of  torrect  and  up-to-date 
rent  roll,  and  tho  collection  of  rcvcnno  as  per  tho  Icist 
bnndi.  According  to  the  system,  nowin  force,  tho  total 
demand  for  each  taluk  at  the  beginning  of  eacdi  yeiir  is  as- 
•oertained  and  fixed  by  tho  JamahnmU  Oflieor  on  tho  basis 
of  the  revenue  accounts  of  the  previou.s  5'(:ir.  'liiero  niuy 
be  additions  and  deductions  nndc’r  the  \!iriouH  heads  of 
receipts  during  the  yeuv.  Those  are  brought  to  aecomit  as 
they  occur.  'For  eacdi  pakuthi  tlioro  is  a  separate  rent  roll 
which  is  kept  up-to-date  in  aoeordanco  with  tho  docisioiis 
in  revenue  oases,  such  as  pokkiivafavn,  puduved,  land  ac(|\ii- 
sition,  kafampalhippu,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  payment  of  tux,  all  that  the 
Revenue  Department  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  it  is  then  and 
there  brought  to  account  and  remitted  promi)tly  into  tlie 
treasury.  When,  however,  default  is  made  in  tho  payment 
of  government  dues,  the  Land  Revenue  Department  has  to 
realise  the  arrears  by  attachment  and  sale  of  the  defaulter’s 
movable  or  immovable  properties  under  the  i)rovision.s  of 
the  Revenue  Recovery  Regulation.  This  is  an  elaborate 
process  involving  the  strict  observanoe  of  all  tho  technicali¬ 
ties  laid  down  by  the  Regulation.  The  Revenue  Officers 
have,  at  the  same  time,  to  bestow  particular  care  to  soo 
that  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  protection  of  govern¬ 
ment  interests  do  not  make  them  blind  to  the  hardslhps  that 
might  be  caused  to  the  ryots  by  a  relentless  adherenco  to 
and  enforcenaent  of  the  provisions  in  the  Regulation.  With 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Devaswom  Department  in  res¬ 
pect  of  the  dues  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  unincorporated 
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Devaswoms,  every  other  department  of  the  State,  look$ 
to  the  Revenue  Department  and  the  Revenue  Kecovery 
Regulation  for  the  realisation  of  the  arrears  due  tb  it. 
This  is  but  one  among  the  many  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  the  department  occupies  in  the 
general  scheme  of  administration. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  State  depends  in  a 
large  measure,  on  proper  land  revenue  administration.  The 
officers  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department  are  expected  to 
mingle  freely  with  the  people,  to  gather  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  their  condition,  physical,  agricultural, 
economic  and  religious,  and  to  take  timely  action  for 
redressing  their  grievances  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants  and  requirements.  In  this  sphere,  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  has  a  large  volume  of  work  devolving  on  it 
under  the  provisions  of  Regulations,  Proclamations  and 
executive  orders,  of  the  measui'es  adopted  to  promote  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  land,  the  Land  Improvement 
and  Agricultural  Loans  Regulation,  the  constitution  of  the 
Land  Mortgage  Bank,  and  the  Irrigation  Regulation  deserve 
special  mention. 

The  Regulation  was  first  enacted  in  the  year  1066  M.B. 
The  object  in  promulgating  it  was  to  “afford  the  ryots,  who 
The  Land  Improve-  ^1^®  inclination  but  not  the  means 

ment  and  Agrioultu-  to  make  agricultural  improvements  and 
ral  Loan  Regulation.  i.ec][amations,  facilities  for  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  requisite  capital.”  The  Regulation,  as  origi¬ 
nally  passed  in  1066,  applied  only  to  the  improvement  on 
lands.  In  course  of  time,  it  was  found  expedient  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  Regulation  so  as  to  include  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  manure,  etc.  The  original  Regulation 
was  accordingly  repealed  and  Regulation  IX  of  1094,  was 
passed.  It  provides  for  the  grant  of  loans  on  the  strength 
of  sufficient  security,  either  personal  or  property,  for  making, 
improvements  on  land  or  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  any 
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person  having  a  right  to  make,  that  improvement  or  with 
the  consent  of  that  person  to  any  other  person.  The  loan 
is  repayable  with  inierest  in  easy  instalments  fixed  with  clue 
regard  to  the  improvements  proposed  to  he  effected  with  the 
loan,  the  value  or  sufficiency  of  the  security  offered,  the 
convenience  of  the  borrower  and  all  other  relevant  c-ircuins- 
tances.  The  raaxinunn  period  fixed  for  tho  repayment  of 
loans  granted  for  effecting  improvements  on  land  is  twenty 
years,  while  for  agricultural  purposes  it  is  ten.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  is  fixed  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  with 
effect  from  l-l-lllO.  The  Tahsildars,  the  Assistant  Peisii- 
kars  when  specially  empow'ered,  and  the  Division  Peishkars 
are  competent  to  grant  loans  not  exceeding  Hs.  500,  1,000, 
and  2,000,  respectively.  The  Land  Revenue  (lonimissioner 
is  competent  to  .sanction  loans  of  sums  above  Hs.  2,000  hut 
below  Rs.  5,000,  while  all  loans  of  and  above  Re.  5,000  have 
to  be  sanctioned  by  Governinent.  The  experience  of  later 
years  has  amply  justified  the  hope  that  the  scdiome  would 
by  stimulating  industry,  promote  tire  agricultural  wealtli 
of  the  country. 

The  Travancore  Sirkar  Land  Mortgage  Rank  was 
opened  by  Government  with  its  head  office  at  Trivandrum 
in  1107  as  a  purely  Government  concern 
^  with  the  object  of  granting  long  term  loans 

on  the  mortgage  of  lands  situated  in  Tra- 
vancore  for  the  liquidation  of  prior  debts  cliarged  on  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower.  The  general 
supervision,  control  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  vest  in  a  Bo,ard  of  Management  consisting  of  seven 
members  of  whom  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner  is  one. 
The  work  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department  in  relation  to 
grant  of  loans  from  the  Bank,  consists  mainly  in  conducting 
the  local  enquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  value  and  the 
binding  nature  of  the  security  and  the  collection  of  all 
relevant  information.  The  Tahsildar  should  also  submit 
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annual  reports  to  the  Bank  on  the  condition  of  the  property 
secured  for  the  loan.# 

The  agricultural  operations  are  dependent  largely 
upon  irrigation  facilities.  Under  Regulation  III  of  1072, 
as  amended  by  Regulations  VI  of  1090,  V  of  1097  and  II  of 
1-103,  the  Land  Revenue  Department  has  to  attend  to  many 
duties  in  coanection  with  the  following  matters: — 

(а)  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  petty 
and  minor  irrigation  works; 

(б)  distribution  of  water  from  irrigation  works; 

(c)  levy  and  recovery  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
irrigation  works; 

(cZ)  development  of  irrigation  under  the  KothaySr 
project ;  and 

(e)  the  working  of  the  irrigation  boards. 

The  markets  are  opened  and  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Markets  Regulation  VII  of  1092,  which 
applies  to  the  holding  of  markets  any- 
Markets.  where  in  the  State,  except  in  towns 

constituted  under  the  Municipal  Regulation.  The  markets 
can  be  classified  under  two  heads:  (i)  public  markets,  and 
(ii)  private  markets.  Public  markets  are  opened  and  main¬ 
tained  by  Government  on  government  land.  The  duty  of  . 
the  Land  Revenue  Department  in  respect  of  them  is  con¬ 
fined  to  effecting  the  necessary  improvements  in  them, 
enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules  and  the  annual 
farming  of  the  right  to  collect  the  rents,  etc.  Private  mar¬ 
kets  are  conducted  with  a  license  from  the  Division  Peish- 
kar  and  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  license. 
Every  such  license,  unless  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Division  Peishkar  under  section  13  (2)  of  the  Regulation, 


The  Land  Mortgage  Bank  haa  since  been  re-constitnted  as  the  Travancore 
Credit  Bank. 
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treasure,  the  materials  of  which  exceed  Es.  50  in  value, 
^  to  pass  final  orders,  either  in  accordance 
Regulation-  decisions  of  civil  courts  or  inde¬ 

pendently  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the 
claims  of  the  finder  or  others  to  the  treasure,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  Government  the  treasure  on 
payment  of  compensation  to  persons  entitled  to  it. 

Under  the  Stamp  Eegulation,  the  Division  Peishkar 
is  authorised  to  adjudicate  as  to  the  proper  stamp  duty 
chargeable  on  instruments.  In  the  case  of 
Pees"Ee^lation.*^  unstamped  01’  insufficiently  stamped  instru*- 
raents,  which  have  been  impounded  and 
sent  to  him,  he  has  power  to  impose  stamp  duty  and  penalty 
to  recover  such  stamp  duty  and  penalty  as  arrears  of  land 
revenue,  and  to  sanction  prosecution  for  offences  under 
the  stamp  law.  He  can  also  afford  relief  to  the  purchasers 
of  stamp  paper  by  refunding  portion  of  the  value  of  unused 
or  spoilt  ones.  Under  the  Court  Fees  Regulation,  the 
Division  Peishkar  is  authorised  to  enquire  into  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  court  fee  on  applications  for  probate  or  letters 
of  administration,  to  reeover'deficit  of  court  fee  in  case  of 
under-payment  and  to  refund  excess  in  case  of  over-pay¬ 
ment.  The  Division  Peishkar  is  also  competfut  to  appoint 
licensed  vendors  for  the  sale  of  general  and  court  fee 
stamps. 


The  duties  devolving  on  the  Revenue  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Health  and  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ments  relate  chiefly  to  the  prevention  of 
'*'he  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  in  rural  areas. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Epidemic  Diseases  Regulation 
II  of  1073,  and  the  rules  passed  thereunder,  the  officers  of 
the  Land  Revenue  Department  have  several,  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  According  to  the  Plague  Rules  the  administrative 
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responsibility  for  plague  measures  rests  entirely  with  the 
Division  Peishkar.  The  looal  authorities  tuitl  all  olilocrs  of 
Govornment  engaged  in  plaguo  work  are  rc(iuirp(l  to  carry 
out  his  orders.  The  position  of  the  Land  Re  venue  Depart¬ 
ment  towards  the  prevention  tuul  spretul  of  other  epidemics 
like  cholera  and  small  pox  i.s  also  more  or  less  the  same. 

Under  this  Regulation,  the  Rj'overthikar  i.s  ex-ollicio 
Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  for  the  pukiUlu  except  for 
Registration  of  Birth.  portious  falling  withiu  the  police  towns 

and  Deaths  Reguia- provided  with  conservaiicy  stail  and  tlie 
tion  VII  of  1000.  jimiicipai  towns.  The  Tahsildar  is  autho¬ 
rised  under  the  Regulation  to  take  cognizance  of  oiTenc-ew  re¬ 
lating  to  failure  to  give  information  about  birtli.s  and  deaths, 
to  compound  such  offences  and  to  sancdion  pruHP<mtion. 

The  removal  and  internment  of  unclaimed  dead 
bodies  found  on  public  roads  on  other 
^”*Pau]pers.  public  places  also  devolve  on  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  proper  places  of  publiC'  wor¬ 
ship  for  all  communities  in  the  ways  and  modes  ui)provod  of 
by  their  religions  and  to  avert  clash  bet- 
worship.  the  several  communrUeH  m  the  oxer- 

else  of  their  religious  rites,  it  svas,  from 
early  days,  found  necessary  to  control  the  erection  of  new 
places  of  public  wonship  or  the  conversion  of  existing  build¬ 
ings  into  places  of  public  worship.  The  enquiry  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Revenue  Department.  The  application 
for  opening  a  place  of  public  worship  or  for  the  conversion 
of  a  building  into  such  a  place  has  to  be  presented  in  person 
before  the  Division  Peishkar,  who  will  arrange  for  the 
due  publication  of  a  notification  inviting  objections  to  the 
grant  of  the  application,  consult  the  Dsvaswom  Depart¬ 
ment,  get  necessary  records  prepared  by  the  Tahsildar, 
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make  independent  enquiries  himself,  hear  and  dispose  of 
objections,  if  any,  and  submit  a  full  report  so  as  to  reach 
the  Dewan  at  the  latest  within  45  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  application.  The  final  decision  of  Government 
will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  presentation  of  the  application  to  the  Division 
Peishkar.  If  the  applicant  receives  no  order  within  such 
period,  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  erect  the  place  of 
public  worship. 

The  assessment  and  realisation  of  income  tax  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Regulation  also  devolved 
on  the  Revenue  Department.  Recently, 
Income  Tax.  appointment  of  the  Deputy  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Income  tax  and  three  full-time  collectors,  the 
Division  Peishkars  and  the  officers  subordinate  to  them 
have  been  divested  temporarily  of  their  responsibility  in 
this  direction,  while  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner  con¬ 
tinues  to  function  as  the  chief  revenue  authority  and  the 
head  of  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

■  The  Revenue  Department  is  largely  employed  in  the 
collection  of  statistics.  Besides  the  periodical  returns  in 
respect  of  the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  rainfall, 
'^'^Stetistios^  agricultural  outlook,  arrival  of  Europeans, 
factories,  and  printing  presses,  rubber  and 
tea  plantations,  birth,  death,  disease,  etc.,  the  department 
will  be  called  upon  to  engage  itself  in  other  items  of  work 
as  may  be  entrusted  to  it  by  Government  from  time  to 
time. 

The  matters  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
form  part  and  parcel  of  efficient  land  revenue  administration 
or  those  which  in  view  of  their  direct  bearing  on  the  land 
revenue  system  cannot  but  be  associated  with  it.  Besides 
the  above,  the  department  has  to  perform  a  host  of 
other  duties  either  in  relation  to  the  working  of  sister 
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departments  or  otherwise.  That  it  forms  the  <'oiinectin>?  link 
between  the  Government  and  the  governed,  makes  it  the 
fittest  agency  for  the  proseontion  of  every  project  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public.  There  is  scarcely 
any  Regulation  in  our  Statute  Book  which  <1oes  not  contri¬ 
bute  its  quota  of  work  and  responsibility  to  the  department. 
In  the  discharge  of  its  various  fune.tinns,  the  department 
comes  into  close  contiict  with  the  people  of  ail  grade.s  and  no 
sphere  of  life  and  activity  can  he.  .said  to  be  outside  its 
influence.  As  a  result  of  those  tho  Land  Bevenue  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Travancore  can  rightly  bo  called  the  Heart  of 
Administration. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  receiiil.s  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Land  Revenue  Departmoni  from  l()6o  to 
1110  M.  E. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

.Mxpoiuliture. 

1065 

I  20,09,87(1  Rs. 

3,28,057 

H.s. 

1070 

1  17,66,459  „ 

3,55,374 

1075 

i  23,57,569  „ 

3,54,241 

1080 

i  22,99,320  „ 

7,16,113 

1085 

35,88,132  „ 

7,21,256 

1090 

I  35,60,061 

7, 84, .528 

1095 

;  39,85,935  „ 

7,99,507 

1100 

43,97,180  „ 

10,75,786 

1105 

!  39,69,023  „ 

11,09,118 

1110 

30,36,354  „ 

9,95,976 
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EXCISE. 

The  Excise  Department  is  a  comprehensive .  name 
given  collectively  to  the  governmental  agency  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  collection  of  revenue 
Organisation  from  salt,  abkari  and  customs.  Until  1080 

and  con.ioJ.  (1904-08  M.  E.)  when  the  department  was 

organised,  the  work  was  supervised  and  controlled  by  the 
■Piravagai  department  attached  to  the  Huzur  Cutcherry. 
At  that  time  the  Division  Peishkars  supervised  the 
collection  of  revenues  and  administered  the  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  scheme  of  reorganisation  sanctioned  in  1080  M.E, 
came  into  force  in  1083  M.  E.  (1907-08.)  For  purposes  of  the 
Excise  Department,  the  State  was  divided  into  four  divisions 
which  were  sub-divided  into  Circles.  These  Circles  were 
further  divided  into  Eanges.  The  Ranges  which  were  the 
administrative  units  in  the  charge  of  Inspectors  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Circle  Officers,  who  in  turn  were  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Assistant  Excise  Commissioners.  The 
Excise  system  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  put  into 
operation  in  the  PadmanSbhapufam  and  Trivandrum  di¬ 
visions,  while  the  old  farming  system  was  continued  in  the 
Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions.  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  grading  of  officers  and  the  respective  powers 
conferred  upon  them  were  not  well  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  It  was  believed  that  the 
control  exercised  over  the  Circle  Officers  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  was  such  as  would  delay  correspondence 
and  retard  the  expeditious  transaction  of  business  in  the 
intermediate  channels  of  communication.  ■  Mr.  Raman 
Pillai,  the  Excise  Commissioner,  therefore  recommended 
that  the  Assistant  Gommissicners  might  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  ordinary  Circle  Officers  except  in  regard  to 
powers  of  appointment  and  the  disciplinary  actiop  to  be 
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taken  upon  subordinates,  thougli  tliey  were  noiunitted  to 
retain  the  former  official  designation  and  tlie  snino  salaries. 
The  new  scheme  proposed  was  sanctioned.  The  State  was 
therefore  divided  into  ten  Circles,  out  of  whitdv  seven  were 
under  the  executive  control  of  Circle  Cilicprs  and  the  re¬ 
maining  three  under  Assistant  Excise  Ooniini.s.sioners.  The 
salaries  of  the  subordinate  establishments  worn  revised. 
Government  delegated  to  the  Connnissiom^r  larger  itowers 
in  regard  to  the  appointment,  transft'V  and  punishment  of 
the  sxrbordinate  staff. 

From  time  to  time  changes  were  made  in  regard  to 
various  details  in  the  organisation  and  powers  of  the  .sub¬ 
ordinate  staff.  In  connection  with  the  policy  of  I'otrcnch- 
raent  necessitated  by  the  general  ocononiic  depressimr  the 
number  of  the  Excise  Divisions  was  reduced  to  nine  in 
1107  M.  E.  (1931-32).  The  salt  factories  wore  placed  under 
the  Assistant  Commis.sionGr,  .Na,ger(5il.  The  Alleppey 
Division  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  Msvelikafa. 

The  salt  manufactured  in  the  (ilumn  was  ju-oserved 
in  store-houses  called  Kvdvchandrams.  Some  of  those  store 
houses  were  situated  close  to  the  alu7ns~ 
while  others  were  at  some  distance.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  salt  was  conveyed  to  them  by  sea. 
There  were  eight  store-houses  distributed  as  shown  below:- 
Chirayinkll,  Asjakkamangalam  and  Colachel, 

Quilon,  Puvar, 

Alleppey,  Trivandrum. 

Munambam, 

Six  of  these  stored  only  home-made  salt,  one  received 
home-made  and  foreign  salt  and  the  remaining  one  only 
foreign  salt.  From  these  store-houses  salt  was  issued  to 
selling  depots  called  pantagaSSlas  or  Bankshalls.  Prior  to 
1036  M.  E.  (1860-61)  all  wastage  in  the  transport  of  salt  by 
sea  to  the  depots  in  North  Travancore  had  been  charged  to 
the  manufacturers,  but  in  that  year  the  Sirkar  undertook 
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to  bear  all  such  loss.  In  the  next  two  years  the  selling 
price  of  home-made .  salt  was  raised  to  the  level  of  that  of 
foreign  salt.  In  pursuance  of  the  Interportal  Convention  of 
1.864  (1040  M.E.).  Government  raised  the  selling  price  of  salt 
and  has  since  been  raising  or  lowering  it  with  each  suc¬ 
cessive  rise  and  fall  in  the  British  Indian  rate.  Government 
had  also  to  close  the  salt  pans  along  the  backwaters  in 
Central  Travancore  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
salt  produced  there.  An  important  administrative  measure 
of  the  same  year  was  the  transfer  of  the  Sirkar  alums  to 
private  agencies  by  selling  them  in  auction. 

The  Kudivafam  price  was  paid  to  the  ryots  only 
after  the  salt  was  received  in  the  store-houses.  As  this  led 
to  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  KudlvSfam,  Government 
decided  in  1049  M.  E.  (1873-74)  to  advance  50  per  cent,  of 
the  price  of  the  estimated  quantity  manufactured  as  soon 
as  the  salt  was  removed  from  the  alums.  Till  1051  M.  E. 
(1875-76)  the  practice  was  to  measure  salt  but  in  that  year 
the  system  of  weighing  was  introduced.  With  a  view  to 
remove  the  chances  of  fraud  occasioned  by  the  close  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  sale  depots  to  the  store-houses,  Government 
•resolved  in  1053  M.  E.  (1877-78)  to  locate  the  former  at  some 
distance  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Regulation  VII  of 
1063  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  salt  revenue. 
The  alum  at  Colachel  was  temporarily  closed  in  1067  M.  E. 
(1891-92)  and  the  remaining  alums  were  placed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Salt  Deputy  Peishkar.  Salt- 
culture  was  carried  on  by  the  licensees  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  officer  till  the  organisation  of  the  Excise 
Department  in  1080  M.  E.  (1904-05). 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  Government  closed  as  many  as  68  salt  bankshalls  in 
1082  M.  E.  but  made  suitable  arrangements  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  salt  in  the  High  Ranges.  The  powers  conferred  on 
the  old  Salt  Deputy  Peishkar  by  the  Salt  Regulation  VII  of 
1063,  were  transferred  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  More 
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salt  bankshalls  were  abolished  in  1086  and  1087  M.  E.  A 
new  Salt  Eegulation  was  i)assed  in  1088  M.  K.  whiclx  came 
into  force  in  1065  M.  E. 

Formerly  -the  lieensees  bad  to  pay  the  duty  before 
removing  the  salt  for  sale  olsewboro.  This  liaiidicap  was 
removed  in  1104  M..  B.  allowing  ihoin  to  transp.ort  the  salt 
under  bond  to  Government  depots  without  laying  the  duly, 
provided  tlxoy  deposited  a  secuirity.  Government  realised 
the  duty  only  when  the  salt  was  uotually  sold. 

There  are  15  salt  factories  in  the  State,  tlie  total  area 
from  which  salt  is  manufactured  l)cing  about  5:10  acres. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  is  entrusted  to  licensees.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  entitled  to  get  free  of  cliargo  60  iwr  cent,  of  the 
quantity  manufactured  and  to  take  over  the  reniaiuiug 
40  per  cent,  on  payment  of  a  lixed  price  called  Ku^ivila. 
The  salt  required  for  consumption  is  sold  by  govermnont 
agencies  in  the  bankshalls,  depots  and  factories  except  in 
the  High  Ranges,  where  a  contraclor  is  engaged  for  the 
supply  and  sale  of  salt  obtained  by  Governmeiu  free  of  duty 
from  Tutioorin. 

For  a  very  long  time  tobacco  continued  to  bo  a  State 
monopoly.  The  monopoly  system  is  thus  doBcribed  by  Sir 
^  T.  Msdhava  Rao : —  “The  Sirkar  made 

0  aoco.  direct  purchase  of  tobacco  of  various  kinds 
by  entering  into  contracts  with  individuals  for  the  supply 
of  the  requisite  quantities,  the  contract-price  being  mostly 
determined  by  public  competition.  The  supplies  wore  to  be 
delivered  by  the  contractors  at  stipulated  periods  so  as  to 
leave  always  a  quantity  on  hand  sufficient  for  consumption 
in  the  country  for  some  months  at  least.  The  tobacco  so 
supplied  was  brought  into  the  country  by  certain  appointed 
routes  only,  such  as  Aramboly  in  south  Travancore,  ports 
of  Quilon  and  Alleppey  in  central  Travancore,  and  AxRkutty 
backwater  'and  Alwaye  estuary  in  north  Travancore,  and 
under  precautions  against  smuggling,  and  was  lodged  in 
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certain  large  ware-houses,  whence  it  was  distributed,  also 
under  permits,  to  certain  Bankshalls  (Sirkar  shops),  whence 
again  it  was  sold  at  monopoly  rates  to  private  dealers. 
These  dealers  in  their  turn  sold  the  stuff  by  retail  through¬ 
out  the  country  at  enhanced  prices”.  Tobacco  was  obtained 
from  three  sources,  Jaffna,  Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore.  The 
monopoly  rates  of  sale  of  the  three  kinds  varied.  When 
the  monopoly  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  gross 
revenue  realised  from  tobacco  was  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  State.  But  the  monopoly 
rates  were  very  high  when  compared  with  the  prime  cost  of 
the  stuff  and  this  contributed  to  a  great  temptation  for 
smuggling. 

The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  in  British 
India  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  tobacco  monopoly  of 
Travancore.  The  town  of  Cochin  and  the  British  villages 
of  Anjengo  and  ThangaSsefy  soon  became  centres  of  con¬ 
traband  trade.  From  these  places  the  stuff  was  easily 
smuggled  into  Travancore  territory.  Preventive  measures 
were  adopted  but  without  much  success.  Nor  was  the 
'British  Government  prepared  to  levy  a  protection  duty  at 
their  port  of  Cochin.  Hence  Travancore  was  forced  to 
relax  its  monopoly.  In  1858  the  monopoly  was  in  a  sinking 
state.  The  monopoly  prices  were  reduced  and  tobacco  was 
sold  to  all  merchants  of  respectability  instead  of  to  a  few 
in  each  district.  The  monopoly  was  totally  abolished  in 
1038  M.  E.  (1862-63)  and  import  duties  levied  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  tobacco. 

In  1048  M.  E.  there  were  seven  bonding  houses  where 
tobacco  was  stored  by  the  wholesale  merchants.  Their 
number  increased  gradually.  A  proclamation  was  issued  in 
1053  M.  E.  for  the  benefit  of  the  ryots  in  the  Southern  and 
Trivandrum  divisions  rvho  consumed  Tinnevelly  tobacco 
prepared  in  a  solution  of  jaggery  and  other  ingredients. 
With  a  view  to  check  smuggling  another  Proclamation  was 
issued  in  1055  M.  B.  (1880)  reducing  the  duty  on  Jaffna  and 
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Coimbatore  tobiid'O,  and  a  third  in  (he  uaxi  year  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  latter  vurio'y.  The  'J\)bacco  Regulation  ^ 
passed  in  106d  M.  E.  placed  the  law  relating  to  the  trade  in  t 
tobacco  on  a  sounder  and  more  etlieieiU  tooting.  The  f 
preventive  stall'  was  also  strengthened  in  iliat  year.  | 

After  the  organLsatiou  of  ilu'  Excise  Ih'partiuont  in  I 
1080  M.  E.  the  tobacco  required  fur  consumption  in  the  f 
State  was  imported  by  merchants  on  their  own  atu-ount  but  j 
was  bonded  in  Sirkar  warehouses  undu- the  joint  custody 
of  the  department  and  the  mercliauts.  The  latter  brought  , 
it  from  the  warehouses  on  payment  of  the  import  duty  at  ' 
■Rs,  90  per  candy.  Prior  to  1080  M.  E.  (1909-10)  only  Tinne- 
velly  tobacco  was  imported  through  the  Aramholy  route. 
This  restriction  was  removed  in  1085  M.E.  and  the  Tobacco 
Regulation  was  re-enacted  in  1087  M.  E.  (1911 -Id).  ^ 

Irr  1091  M.  E.  (19111)  the  power  of  granting  licenses 
for  the  retail  vend  of  tobacco  was  taken  from  tlie  Range 
Inspectors  and  vested  in  the  Circle  Cilice  rs,  'I'lie  weights 
used  by  the  tobacco  morchants  were  .stjuidardisiul  in  1101  j 
M.  E.  (1925-26)  by  substituting  tho  pouiul  avoirdupois  equi-  ' 
valent  to  SB"  tolas  to  tho  Dutch  pound  e(|uivalent  to  42*  t 
tolas.  A  comprehensive  sot  of  rules  was  franunl  in  1110  : 
M.E.  (1934-35)  to  regulate  tho  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  j 
State  under  licenses  granted  for  tlm  purpose.  j 


In  the  early  days  the  management  of  tho  Aiikari 
Department  was  vested  in  the  Devvun.  Tho  abkaii  revenue 
,  ,  was  collected  by  a  stall'  cun.sisting  of 

Airao  an  o  cy.  PillumSr,  and  others  em¬ 

ployed  for  the  purpose.  The  Amanee  system  was  introdu¬ 
ced  in  1010  M.  E.  Under  it  the  monopoly  of  stdliug  toddy 
and  arrack  was  farmed  out  taluk  by  taluk  to  tho  highest 
bidder,  who  agreed  to  certain  stipulations  almost  identical 
with  those-  that  obtained  in  British  India.  The  selling 
prices  were  fixed  by  Government.  To  each  contractor  was 
assigned  a  fixed  number  of  shops.  He  employed  his  own 
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peons,  collected  the  monthly  instalments  of  the  rent  and 
remitted  it  into  the  District  or  Huzur  Treasury.  If 
no  farmer  came  forward,  the  Tahsildar  controlled  the 
management  of  the  shops.  The  abkari  revenue  was  fluc¬ 
tuating  between  Rs.  41,000  and  Rs.  60,000  daring  the  period 
from  991  M.  E.  to  1033  M.  Ei  Since  then  it  began  to  rise 
rapidly. 

The  law  relating  to  the  collection  and  control  of  the 
abkari  revenue  was  embodied  in  a  Regulation  in  1054  M.  E. 
(1878-79).  It  contained  rules  for  regulating  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  possession,  sale  and  transit  of  liquor  within  the  limits 
of  Travancore.  The  new  Excise  System  was  introduced  as 
an  experimental  measure  in  the  Trivandrum  taluk  during 
the  year  1073  M.  E.  (1897-98).  The  right  to  sell  arrack  was 
disposed  of  by  auction.  The  manufacturer  was  bound  to 
supply  the  article  at  prescribed  rates. 

The  Excise  System  was  extended  throughout  the 
Trivandrum  division  in  1075  M.  E.  and  introduced  in  the 
Padmanabhapufam  division  in  the  next  year.  It  was  exten¬ 
ded  to  the  Quilon  division  in  1081  M.  E.  (1905-06).  The 
'Kottayam  division  alone  continued  under  the  old  farming 
system.  The  tree  tax  system  was  introduced  in  Trivandrum 
town  in  the  same  year.  In  the  case  of  arrack  the  right  to 
manufacture  was  kept  distinct  from  the  right  to  sell.  The 
quantity  required  for  consumption  was  manufactured  by 
two  monopoly  contractors  from  whom  the  vend  contractors 
purchased  from  time  to  time.  No  limits  were  fixed  in  the 
sale  prices  of  arrack.  The  Department  purchased  a  distil¬ 
lery  at  Shenkotta  and  let  it  out  to  the  supply  contractor. 
The  rules  for  the  working  of  the  distilleries  and  warehouses 
were  amended  in  1085  M,  E.  so  that  the  wastage  allowed  to 
the  supply  contractors  might  adequately  cover  the  loss  in 
transit  by  leakage  and  evaporation.  By  1092  M.  E.  the 
contract  di.stillery  supply  system  in  regard  to  arrack  was  in 
force  except  in  the  Devikulam  taluk,  where  the  right  of 
manufacture  and  vend  remained  in  one  and  the  saipe 
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individiinl.  Tim  suhslilution  of  llm  iihloivoivlrni  shop  system 
for  the  oil  fanniop:  iiioiu^poly  lor  lln-  iiuniuhicliirp  niiil  sale 
of  toddy  and  arrack  in  all  !ha  iahiks  c-xcr-pt  I'r'viknjain  was  J 
completed  in  tlm  yn.ir  ilOil  M.  E.  Anew  variety  of  (odcly  | 
arrack,  calif'll  coco  brandy  was  inlrodncnd  in  !1U8  AT.E,  k 
(1932-3  5)  with  a  view  to  c  nnpete  sncccssfully  with  cheap 
brands  of  l'oroi)j:n  liquor. 

Prior  io  1055  M.  E.  foreien  liquor  was  allowod  lobe 
sold  by  any  vendor  wilhontlctor  hindrance.  Pul,  nmlov 
Reirnlation  1  of  that  \'e;!r  the  vendors  were 
Foreign  liquor.  ,vhicl,  wen-  chnrR- 

od  with  a  foe  of  British  rupon.s '2.5  for  i  vtu-y  w  hol-.'-idc,  and 
British  rnpees  15  for  every  rci.ail  shop.  lievis,d  rules 
relating  to  tlie  issir‘  of  licen-^.'s  for  the  .‘-ale  of  htrrigii  liquor 
were  passol  in  the  yimr  Ihhb  M.  E.  'I’wn  ytcirs  lati'r  fresh 
rules  were  framed  to  regidato  t.hf'  import,  transport  ami 
Qxpn'tof  liquor  and  intoxicating  drugs  prepaiod  from  l.hs 
hemp  plant,  while  in  transit  tdirnugii  Travaiu  inv',  from  ono  i 
part  of  British  terrrlory  tit  another,  'i’ho  taluk  of  Shenkriita  . 
was,  however,  oxotuirU-’d  from  the  opi  r.ition  of  the  sweat 
toddy  rules. 

Prior  to  1037  M.  E.  (ISuil)  opium  was  an  .art aide  of  free 
trade  in  the  State  sid.)joct  to  an  impind  duty  of  HI  iwr  cent. 

ad  valorem.  .l,t  was  ohinitioil  from  Hotnhay 
Opium  and  gauja.  M  ( Umja  was  ouHi  vat  mi  hi  1  he 

southern  parts  of  the  country.  Those  two  articUuH  won*  made 
state  monopolies.  The  farms  were  leased  to  a  sole  contractor  : 
for  the  whole  State  for  three  years  at  a  time.  Ho  gtd  down 
the  articles  from  British  India  under  permits  i.s.suml  hy  the 
British  Resident  and  sub-let  his  right  of  vend  to  others.  ,^1 
The  Sirkar  dues  from  these  artiolos  were  collected  by  the 
Revenue  authorities.  Effective  inea.sures  wore  taken  in 
1053  M,  E.  (1877-78)  to  put  down  the  smuggling  of  opium. 

The  import  duty  on  the  drug  was  abolished  in  1059  M.  E.  in 
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order  to  discourage  its  smuggling  through  the  adjoining 
Cochin  territory  where  it  was  not  subject  to  any  inrport  duty. 

The  only  law  relating  to  opium  was  a  Proclamation 
issued  in  10 ’6  M.E.  (1860-61)  which  provided  for  the  import, 
export,  manufacture,  possession  or  sale  of  opium  or  bhang 
and  for  the  punishment  of  parsons  violating  the  provision^ 
thereof.  As  the  necessity  for  a  mora  comprehensive  law 
was  keenly  felt,  Regulation  VI  of  1063  was  passed  amen¬ 
ding  and  enlarging  the  law  on  the  subject. 

In  1086  M.  E.  the  Government  of  India  sanctioned, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  refund  of  three-fourths  of  the 
duty  levied  on  ganja  purchased  by  the  State  every  year 
from  the  store  houses  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
Opium  Regulation  VI  of  1063,  was  repealed  in  1088  and 
was  replaced  by  Regulation  I V  of  1090.  In  order  to  bring 
the  trade  in  opium  and  ganja  lurder  stricter  control  the 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  vend  of  these  articles  were  sold 
shop  by  shop  for  two  years.  The  required  quantity  of 
opium  is  now  purchased  from  the  Madras  Taluk  Office, 
while  ganja  is  purchased  from  the  store  house  at  Vet..ap- 
palam.  The  articles  are  first  stocked  in  the  Central  Stores 
at  Trivandrum  and  then  issued  to  the  various  division 
offices  for  being  issued  to  the  license-holders  from  the 
Treasuries. 

Up  to  the  year  988  M,  E.  (1812-13)  the  customs 
establishment  consisted  of  three  divisions,  Northern.  Sou¬ 
thern  and  Eastern.  In  989  M.  B.  (1813-14) 
Customs.  regular  Chowkeys  were  established  for  the 
collection  of  the  customs  duties  which  w'ere  5  per  cent,  on 
the  exports  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  imports  passing  the 
frontiers,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  goods  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  State  to  another,  which  was  called  “  Tra.nsit  or 
Inland  duty”.  The  number  oi  chowkeys  so  established  was 
79.  In  1012  M.  E.  (1836-37)  the  inland  transit  duties  were 
abolished  and  the  frontier  and  sea  board  chowkeys  alone 
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were  retained.  About  1038  M,  id,  (1862-01!)  tlio  adininistra- 
tion  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  was  Ki'oatly  improved 
with  the  result  that  a  larger  revenue  \v;us  collected  and  the 
triple  evil  of  dela5^  expense  and  vexation  to  trade  which  had 
till  then  prevailed  was  minimised,  'Fhe  c-usinm.s  revenue 
had  now  come  to  a  little  more  than  5  laklns  of  rupees  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  duty  on  pepper  and  the  tax  on  the  import  of 
tobacco.  The  salaries  of  tl\e  (hnstoms  ostahlishment  were 
raised. 

The  trade  of  the  country  was,  ;is  it  still  is,  chiefly 
with  British  India.  But  tliere  arose  a  diOicmlty.  When 
Act  VI  of  1848  was  passed  by  the  British  (loverument  which 
freed  the  trade  of  British  India  from  the  payinmii  of  duty, 
the  unequal  condition  paralysed  tlio  Travancore  trade.  The 
Interportal  Oonvention  of  1865  liowever,  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  some  degree  of  reciprocity. 

In  1041  M,  E.  a  notification  was  issued  to  the  effect 
that  the  following  goods  alone  wore  sulqecl  l<i  export  duty 
when  carried  to  British  India  and  tlie  Cochin  State, 

1.  All  produce  of  the  coconut  tree. 

2.  Arecanuts  in  every  form, 

3.  All  produce  of  the  i)ahnyra  tree. 

4.  Paddy  and  other  grain  and  oil  seeds. 

5.  Oils  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Butter,  ghee,  fat,  lard,  etc. 

7.  Hides  and  horns  of  all  kinds. 

8.  Wood  in.  logs,  beams,  planks,  etc. 

9.  Ginger,  green  and  dried,  and  galingale. 

10.  Salt-fish. 

11.  Coffee. 

12.  Tamarind  and  crab  fruit. 

13.  All  produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

14.  Arrowroot  in  root  and  flour. 

15.  Turmeric,  Pinjal,  Mafa  manjal  and  Munjana. 

16.  KaohSlam, 
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17.  Jute,  hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 

stances. 

18.  Fishing  nets. 

19.  Pepper. 

30,  Shells  and  chunna'm. 

The  duties  on  the  articles  have  been  regulated  from 
time  to  time  generally  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the 
rates  in  British  India.  The  entire  removal  of  export  duty 
was  more  than  once  pressed  upon  Travancore  Government 
by  the  Paramount  Power  as  a  necessary  fiscal  reform. 
But  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  stood  in  the  way  of  their  abolition. 
Later  still  Dewan  Sankaiasubba  Aiyar  pleaded  the  case 
for  retaining  the  export  duty  in  these  words : — 

“  As  regards  customs  as  a  source  of  revenue,  exports 
are  to  Travancore  what  imports  are  to  British  India. 
From  the  proportion  of  97  per  cent,  which  the  exports  bear 
to  this  revenue  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  Travancore 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  export  duty,  and  to  give  up 
this  duty  would  be  to  give  up  this  source  of  income  alto¬ 
gether  as  there  is  no  means  of  recouping  from  imports. 
The  receipts  under  the  latter  may  not  even  cover  the 
establisment  charges. 

“  Even  if  the  export  duty  is  not  entirely  abolished, 
but  only  on  what  are  termed  manufactured  articles,  the 
sacrifice  must  affect  the  bulk  of  the  customs  revenue.  In 
the  first  place,  no  exact  line  can  be  satisfactorily  ■  drawn,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  between  raw  and  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles.  If  the  term  ‘  raw  ’  is  taken  to  apply  to  products  more 
or  less  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  parted  from  the  soil, 
the  dutiable  items  of  this  class  will  be  comparatively  few,  as 
ginger  against  dry  and  bleached  ginger,  coconuts  and  coconut 
husks  against  copra,  coconut  oil,  fibre,  coir  and  coir-matting. 
The  latter  set  of  articles  represent  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  raw  materials  and  embrace  with  others  of 
similar  description  the  staple  items  which  now  yield  5  lakhs 
of  rupees  out  of  a  total  of  6  lakhs  falling  under  exports. 
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Even  the  siimll  marpiin  left  is  liabln  io  <!isiiiipoar  as  raw 
materials  will  ceaso  lo  ho  o:.)  oric'd,  liavinji;  lo  pay  duty  as 
against  the  free  export  of  mmnif  a.cliirf'd  p<'< ds. 

“In  due  regard  to  flu-  limi  <  d  n  souroi's  of  tlu'  State 
and  the  well-roeoi^nised  priiiriplo  of  luaintainiip-  a  proper 
equilibrium  heLweou  ilie  year’s  iiiconic  and  oNpr'inlitiire,  all 
that  this  Goveranipui.  can  do  is  to  effeet  a  giadnal  revision 
of  the  export  taadff  vahiutiun,  re  as  tn  oroain  a  si.flieiout 
iuduoement  for  tlio  expansion  of  ntaiiuiaetiu  ing  iiuiustry.  * 

“There  is  at  lU’esent  a  fpiesliim  hehu'e  ( io\ enmiGiit 
of  reducing  the  duly  on  coconut  oil  so  as  to  ludp  llic  intro¬ 
duction  of  oil  mills  into  the  country,  and  (  hivcriinumt  arg 
in  hopes  of  talcing  early  action  in  this  direction. 

“  In  giving  expression  to  th<^  forrgoirg  vii  ws  it  is  not 
at  all  intended  to  opposo  or  imcler-r.atc  the  jirioi  iplc  of  free- 
trade.  No  doubt,  to  release  trade  from  all  laxai  ion  would 
be  to  ensure  its  full  devolopnicnt  and  prusi  tuiiy,  and  cxjioit 
duties  are  more  open  to  ohjcotioii  than  itnptu  i  duims.  All 
that  ia  meant  to  bo  advanced  is  that,  as  matters  stand, 
Travancore  has  no  choice  between  iho  two  <  lasses  of 
imports,  and  that,  with  all  its  yundiis  n ccipits,  it  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  any  of  its  sonrees  of  income,  limited  as 
they  are,  without  impairing  its  financial  coiuliticm  and  the 
means  for  meeting  the  growing  domaiids  of  progrc.s.sive 
administration." 

Subsequent  to  the  organisation  of  tho  present  Excise 
Department  the  customs  revenuo  was  collooted  .'it  the  hind 
and  see  customs  houses  tho  most  important  of  which  wore 
those  at  Alleppey,  Quilon,  Aramboly,  AiftkuUy  and  Velu- 
t'hully,  as  well  as  at  the  railway  stations.  There  were  tilso 
preventive  stations  whore  the  artiedos  paHsiug  to  and  fro 
were  scrutinised  and  attempts  at  evading  the  payment  of 
duties  prevented.  There  were  53  customa  houses  at  the 
close  of  1082  M.  E.  (1906-07).  New'  rules  were  framed  in 
1084  M.  E.  (1908-09)  for  the  levy  of  customs  duty  at  Aru- 
kutty  on  goods  carried  by  passengers  in  steam  lauuc-hes. 
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The  warehouse  rules  for  the  port  of  Alleppey  were  also 
modified.  In  the  next  year,  new  rules  were  passed  regu¬ 
lating  the  transport  of  liquor, -opium  and  other  intoxicating 
drugs  and  certain  other  articles  from  one  part  of  Travancbre 
to  another  through  intervening  Cochin  territory  and  from 
one  part  of  Cochin  to  another  through  intervening  Travan- 
core  territory.  Rules  were  also  framed  for  the  grant  of 
licenses  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  articles  subject  to  export 
duty  in  places  within  one  mile  of  the  land  frontier  of 
Travancore.  Manifesto-registering  stations  were  fixed  for 
the  customs  houses  in  the  taluks  bordering  on  Cochin  State. 

In  1092  M.  E.  (1916-17)  the  Government  of  India 
exempted  tea  sent  from  Travancore  by  land  to  foreign 
countries  from  export  duty  leviable  in  British  India,  pro¬ 
vided  duty  had  already  been  paid  in  Travancore. 

All  officers  in  charge  of  the  Excise  Circles  in  the 
State  were  appointed  chief  customs  officers  in  1094  M.  E. 
with  power  to  adjudge  confi.scatious  and  penalties  under 
the  Sea  Customs  Regulation  of  1088  M.E.  (1912-13).  The  Ex¬ 
cise  Inspector  of  Aiukutty  CJiGiolcey  was  made  the  Gustom.s 
Inspector  within  his  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Sea  Customs  Regulation.  The  customs  officers  in  charge  of 
the  sea-custoras  houses  at  Colachel,  Trivandrum  and  Quilon 
were  declared  Port  Conservators. 

,  In  1111  M.  E.  (1935-36)  the  Sea  Customs  Regulation 
was  amended  so  as  to  provide  rules  for  the  grant  of  draw¬ 
backs  on  certain  classes  of  goods  taken  into  use  between 
their  importation  and  re-exportation.  A  small  cess  was 
imposed  on  coffee  exported  from  the  State  by  sea  to  any 
port  beyond  the  limits  of  British  India  and  Burma. 
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The  sub-joined  table  gives  certain  comparative  figures 
relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  Excise  Department  for 
the  years  1100  and  1111  M.  D. 

Partionlarfl.  Unit.  Vpiir. 

;io;i  Jill 


U  (12.1.2.'.) 

Balt  factories  or  alums 

No. 

bt 

15 

Total  extent  of  the  salt 

pans. 

Acre. 

48i'l() 

531-:S2 

Salt  manufactured.  Maund. 

5,78,089 

12,69,629 

Foreign  salt  imported. 

Do. 

3,07,Dt.7 

87,217 

Average  consumption 

per  head. 

lb.s. 

a-kf) 

19-() 

lieceipts  under  .salt. 

Rs. 

16, 90, 934 

21,79,733 

Expenditure. 

llo. 

1,02,497 

1,21,769 

Arrack  shops. 

No. 

602 

428 

Toddy  shops. 

No. 

1,506 

1,077 

Warehouses. 

No. 

27 

28 

Whole-sale  depots. 

No- 

6 

4 

Tree  tax  collected. 

Rs. 

3,83,456 

3,83,552 

Foreign  liquor 

imported. 

Gals. 

17,928 

25,063 

Opium  and  ganja  shops.  No. 

134 

130 

Chowkeys  or  customs 

houses. 

No. 

65 

72 

Duty  paid  tobacco 

imported.  Candy. 

18,288 

16,867 

Receipts  under 

imports. 

Rs. 

2,44,827 

7,92,759 

Receipts  under  exports.  Rs. 

25,52,510 

19,44,306 

Net  revenue  under 

customs. 

Rs. 

25,88,049 

41,23,760 

the  forest  department. 


“The  first  reliable  information  as  to  the  working  of 
the  forests”,  writes  T.  F.  Bourdillon  in  his  Report  on  the 
Forests  of  Travancore;  “  comes  from  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Conner  who  were  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  country 
from  1817  to  1820.  They  remark  that,  shortly  before  their 
visit,  it  had  been  customary  to  rent  each  river  for  its  timber 
(apparently  only  teak)  and  that  this  had  nearly  ruined  the 
forests  as  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  large 
teak  anyw'here  but  in  the  far  iirterior  but  that  at  the  time 
of  their  visit  a  new  system  had  been  recently  introduced, 
and  the  Government  had  begun  to  work  down  timber  on  its 
own  account.  These  operations  were  entrusted  to  Captain 
Robert  Gordon  of  the  Bombay  Engineers  who  held  the  post 

of  Commercial  Agent  at  Allcppey . At  this  time  teak 

was  the  only  timber  monopoly  claimed  by  the  State,  and  all 
other  timber  was  free  to  the  people  except  that  it  was 
subject  to  a  light  river  duty  when  conveyed  by  water.” 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  U,  V.  Munro  was  appointed 
Conservator.  Besides  the  charge  of  the  forests  be  bad 
to  collect  cardamoms  from  the  hills  and  deliver  them  at 
Alleppey  together  with  the  timber  that  had  been  felled. 
The  Forest  Department  at  that  time  confined  its  attention 
to  working  down  teak  on  the  Pefiyar  and  Acchenkoil  rivers. 
From  such  small  beginnings  the  Department  steadily  grew 
in  size  and  strength  and  has  been  charged  with  increased 
and  multifarious  functions. 

Blackwood  and  Anjili  were  declared  monopolies  in 
1094  M.  E.  (1841  A.  D.) .  Cardamoms,  ebony  and;  sandalwood 
were  later  on  added  to  the  list.  It  was  by  the  Proclamation 
Of  6th  Kumbham  1028  M.  E.  (16th  February  1853  A.  D.) 
that  ‘Kol-teak’  was  made  a  closer  monopoly  and  a  royalty 
of  Rs.  2  per  candy  was  levied  on  it.  Other  trees  were 
felled  on  seignorage  varying  from  time  to  time,  at  one  time 
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3  fanams  (7  annas)  a  candy,  at  another  1  Re.  per  log  and 
so  on. 

In  the  year  1039  M.  E.  (i8(;4  A.  D.)  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  was  still  clothed  with  forest.  Sir 
Madhava  Rao  the  Dewan  institntnd  many  reforms,  im* 
proved  the  administration  of  justice,  regulated  the  collection 
of  revenuo  and  in  the  result  there  wa.s  a  great  iucsraase 
of  the  indigenous  population.  Thi.s  inc-rease  began  to  tell 
upon  the  area  of  the  forests. 

In  Juno  1855  the  duty  on  timber  was  adjusted  and 
rules  were  published  for  the  sale  of  wu.sto  lands  both  in  the 
low  country  and  on  the  hills,  wliicli  permitted  capitalists 
and  others  to  take  up  land  for  the  cultivation  of  colTee  and 
other  products.  These  rules  docl:i.red  ebony  and  sandalwood 
to  bo  monoplies.  The  KnMvila  or  amount  paid  to  the 
cardamom  ryots  for  the  collection  of  spice  was  adjusted. 
In  the  next  month  the  felling  of  tenik  and  bhickwood  and  of 
all  jungle  trees  over  LO  virah  (12^  inches  (jaartor  girth)  was 
prohibited.  The  duty  on  timber  used  to  ho  charged  on  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  logs.  As  this  led  to  groat  delay  in 
measuring  the  timber  in  the  forests  and  at  every  watch 
station,  an  order  was  issued  in  August  1865  ilirectiug  that 
the  duty  should  be  levied  per  log. 

In  the  year  following  rewards  wore  olIorG<l  for  the 
first  time  for  information  regarding  the  illicit  felling  of  teak 
and  blackwood  trees.  Tlio  forced  employment  of  watchers 
at  watch  stations  without  pay  was  abolished.  The  Procla¬ 
mation  of  9th  Makafarn  1041  M.  E.  (30th  January  18C6)- 
prohibited  the  felling  of  teak,  blackwood,  ebony  or  any  trees 
planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  support  or  any 
avenue  trees.  It  further  directed  that  the  jack,  palmyra, 
tamarind  and  other  tax-paying  trees  should  not  be  felled 
without  permission.  It  was  in  this  year  that  tiie  first 
attempt  to  artificially  propagate  the  teak  tree  was  made. 

In  1042  M.  E.  (1866-67)  the  planting  of  teak  was  com;; 
menced  on  a  small  scale  both  at  MalayStitlr  and  K5nniyar. 
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The  charge  of  the  cardamom  gardens  in  the  Pirmode  Hills 
was  taken  from  the  Conservator  of  Forests  and  placed  undey 
a  separate  officer,  On  the  26th  December  1866  a  Procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  forbidding  the  felling  of  forest  trees  by 
hillmen  or  others  for  cultivation,  if  suitable  for  coffee 
plantations.  This  was  followed  by  two  other  Proclamations 
in  1045  M.  E.  one  prohibiting  the  shooting  of  elephants  and 
the  other  laying  down  rules  for  hill  cultivation.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  made  to  restrict  hill  cultivation  and  it  has 
not  been  very  successful. 

For  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1870  teak  was 
felled  on  contract  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KOnniyur  and 
was  delivered  at  the  places  named  by  the  Conservator,  but 
about  this  time  the  contract  system  was  given  up  and  the 
Government  worked  down  its  timber  all  over  Travancore 
on  its  own  account  for  about  9  or  10  years. 

In  1049  M.  E.  (1873-74  A.  D.)  the  attention  of  the 
Conservator  was  drawn  to  the  great  mortality  among  the 
elephants  which  fell  into  pits.  He  recommended  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Keddah  system  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sanderson’s 
Keddahs  in  Mysore  and  he  was  deputed  to  go  and  visit  that 
place.  On  his  return  a  site  was  selected  on  the  KatSr  river 
near  Kbnniyur  and  the  work  was  commenced  in  1050  M.  E. 
(1874-75  A.  D.).  The  Keddah  was  opened  in  1052  M.E.  (1876- 
77  A.  D.)  and  was  used  till  1060  M.  E.  (1884-85)  by  which 
time  100  animals  had  been  caught;  but  though  it  was  very 
successful  at  first,  its  existence  became  .known  to  the 
elephants  and  latterly  there  were  few  captures;  so  it  wa^ 
closed  temporarily. 

The  control  of  the  Timber  Depot  and  forests  near 
Shenkot^a  was  made  over  to  the  Forest  Department  in  1047 
M.  E.,  from  the  Revenue  Department  and  since  then  various 
changes  were  introduced  in  their  management.  In  1049  M.il. 
(1873-74)  the  people  were  allowed  for  one  year  to  fell  the 
timber  for  themselves  on  permit.  The  period  was  subse¬ 
quently  extended  by  2  or  3  years.  As  a  result  of  these  the 
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forests  suffered  severely.  In  1054  M,  E.  (1878-79)  we  find 
the  old  system  again  in  force  and  timber  sold  by  Govern!* 
ment  from  a  depot.  This  depot  system  was  continued  till 
1085  M.  E.  (1882-83),  when  we  find  a  return  to  the  old 
seignorage  system,  merchants  being  allowed  to  fell  timber 
on  permits.  But  in  1060  M.  K.  (1884-85)  a  Superintendent 
was  appointed  and  the  depot  system  was  introduced  again! 

Up  to  the  year  1051  M.  K  (1875-76)  the  teak  and 
blaokwood  felled  in  the  forests  either  departrnentally  or 
by  contract  had  all  been  delivered  at  A.lleppey  and  was 
sold  there  by  auction  at  prices  ranging  from  Es.  14  to  Ks.  18 
per  candy.  In  that  year  an  enterprising  Bombay  firm  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Travancore  Government  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  teak  and  blaokwood.  In  1058  M.  E.  (1882-83) 
the  firm  took  a  contract  for  10  years  for  as  ranch  teak  and 
blaokwood  as  coirid  be  delivered  to  them  within  that  time. 
About  the  year  1058  M.  E.  (1882-83)-  the  felling  of  Kol-teak 
by  the  taluk  authorities  was  stopped  and  the  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Forest  Department,  the  Sirkar  demand 
per  candy  being  raised  to  Rs,  8  from  Rs.  6  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  delivery. 

On  6th  Minam  -1056  M.  E.  (18th  March  1881)  an 
important  Proclamation  was  issued  defining  the  limits  of 
hill-cultivation.  This  in  partre-afifirmed  the  Proclamation  of 
•1045  M.  E.  (1869-70)  but  gave  permission  to  the  people  to 
clear  the  land  within  four  miles  of  inhabited  places,  a  most 
vague  limit  so  long  as  the  definition  of  an  inhabited  place 
was  not  given.  This  Proclamation  assigns  no  punishment 
for  the  infringement  of  its  clauses  though  it  makes  provision 
for  the  oonfiscation  of  the  produce  raised  upon  the  land.  In 
1057  M.  B.  (1881-82)  the  Conservator  resigned  the  duties  of 
a  Magistrate  to  try  the  Forest  offences  as  the  High  Court 
did  not  uphold  his  convictions  which  were  not  passed  under 
any  special  law. 

In  1058  and  1059  M.  E.  the  forests  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Mahendfagifi  Hills  and  near  Vlfapuly  in  south 
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Travancor©  w©re  transferred  from  the  Revenue  to  the 
Forest  Department  and  separate  ofBcers  were  appointed  to 
protect  them.  A  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
discuss  the  management  of  forests  and  to  draw  up  sugg&sr 
tions  for  their  better  administration.  The  Coramissioh 
sat  for  about  a  month,  examined  witnesses  and  collected 
evidence  and  then  drew. up  a  report,  which  among  other 
things,  recommended  the  appointment  of  two.  Deputy  Cohr 
servators,  the  abolition  of  the  seignorage  system  and  the 
substitution  in  its  stead  of  a  depot  system  for  the  sale  of 
timber  other  than  the  “royalties”.  It  also .  prepared  the 
draft  of  an  Act  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Madras  Forest 
Act  of  1882.  On  the  12th  February  1884,  a.  notice  was 
issued  placing  an  assessment  of  2  fanams  (4|  annas  neai'ly.) 
a  para  on  all  Government  land  cleared  for  paddy..  At  the 
beginning  of  1060  M.  E.  (26th  August  1884)  the  depot  system 
was  introduced.  This  change  did  not  in  itself  prove  much 
of  an  improvement  on  the  old  seignorage  system.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  was  that  the  contractors  engaged  sub-con- 
tractors  who  did  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the  old  perniit 
■holders  and  were  found  to  be  just  as  difficult  to  control. 
Another  disadvantage  was  that  poor  people  who  in  the  old 
days  could  take  out  permits  for  small  quantities  of  timber 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  depot  often  far  distant  from  where 
they  wanted  the  timber  and  to  buy.  wood  which  was  perhaps 
not  what  they  required.  This  depot  system  was  abolished 
in  .l063  M.  B.  (1887-88)  and  the  old  seignorage,  system  wa,s 
reintroduced  with  much  higher  rates,  the  charge  being 
levied  per  candy  and  not  per  log  as  formerly.  In  that  year 
.the  first  Forest  Regulation  for  the  protection  and  manage? 
ment  of  the  State  forests  was  promulgated.  A  depot,  at 
.Kumili  and  four,  new  sub-depots  near  Shenkotja  were 
opened.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Conservator 
issued  a  notice  regarding  the  particulars  required  from 
applicants  for  free  permits  to  remove  timber  grown  on  pri¬ 
vate  tax-paying  land.  The  year  saw  also  the  completion  of 
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the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  Travanoore  mi 
Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Coimbatore  and  Cochin  respectively. 

The  first  Forest  Reserve  of  300  square  miles  nea? 
KSnniyur  was  notified  in  accordance  with  the  Forest  Aotia 
1064  M.  E.  Since  then  many  tracts  have  been  declared 
Forest  Reserves.  In  the  course  of  about  48  years  the  area 
of  the  State  Reserved  Forests  has  reaclmd  2,40.1  square  miles 
and  573  acres.  In  the  interests  of  progressive  cultivation  and 
to  meat  the  increasing  pressure  of  population  selected  areas 
from  them  are,  wherever  possible,  being  excluded  for  assign¬ 
ment.  In  1065  M.  E.  the  supervising  staff  was  strengthened 
by  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Conservator  who  bad 
attended  the  course  of  lectures  at  Iho  Dohra  Dun  Forest' 
School,  In  the  next  year  a  student  was  nominated  by 
Government  to  attend  the  Forest  course  at  Government 
expense  in  the  same  institution.  In  1067  M.  E.  (1891-92) 
provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  herbarium  of 
dried  specimens  of  flowers  aird  fruits.  The  necessity  of  a 
comprehensive  measure  for  the  protection  and  managemeat 
of  forests  was  a  long  felt  need  and  so  a  Regulation  was 
passed  in  1068  M.  E.  To  lessen  the  heavy  work  of  the  Con¬ 
servator  a  Deputy  Conservator  was  appointed  in  1069  M.  E. 
In  the  same  year  T.  F.  Bourdillon’s  Report  on  the  Forests 
of  Travanoore,  which  was  replete  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  scope  for  reform  in  the  Forest  Administration,  was 
submitted  to  Government.  It  helped  the  Government  a 
great  deal  in  working  out  the  needful  improvements  in  the 
Department. 

Complaints  having  arisen  of  the  boundaries  of  re? 
serves  being  fixed  so  as  to  take  in  regularly  cultivated  and 
occupied  areas,  Government  had  to  interfere  and  lay  down 
restrictions  in  the  interests  of  cultivation.  A  special  Fore»t 
and  Survey  OfQcer  was  appointed  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  sketches  specifying  the  boundaries  of  the  tracts 
to  be  reserved  preliminary  to  the  cases  being  referred  for 
in vestigatkxn,  by  the  settlement  officers.  This  arrangement 
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allayed  all  alarm  on  the  part  of  land-o-wners  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts.  ■  As  the  exclusive  system  of  selling  timber  in 
a  lump  by  public  auction  was  found  to  work  a  hardship  oh 
poor  people  standing  in  need  of  materials  for  their  own 
purposes,  daily  sales  were  arranged  for  to  meet  individual 
requirements. 

A  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  Forest  Department 
was  effected  in  1072  M.  E.  (1896-97).  -  The  whole  country 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,  two  of  them  to  be  under 
the  Deputy  Conservators  and  the  third  directly  under  the 
Conservator.  The  latter  was  again  divided  into  two  sub¬ 
divisions  each  under  the  immediate  charge'  of  an  Assistant 
Conservator.  The  establishment  was  divided  as  permanent 
and  temporary.  The  permanent  establishment  consisted  of 
the  Conservator,  2  Deputies,  4  .Assistants,  10  Rangers, 
8  Deputy  Rangers,  14  Foresters  and  80  Forest  guards. 
Including  those  of  the  temporary  branch  the  new  staff 
consisted  of  494  hands  against  515  under  the  old  system. 

In  the  year  1074  M.  E.  (1898-99)  rules  were  passed 
regarding  the  following  matters: — 

1.  Deposit  and  security  of  forest  officers. 

2.  Ground  rent  leviable  on  timber  sold  but  not 
removed  from  depots. 

3.  Demarcation  of  forests. 

4.  Accounts. 

5.  Uniform  of  forest  officers. 

6.  Capture  and  training  of  elephants. 

7.  Management  and  working  of  State  forests. 

8.  Distribution  of  areas  between  the  Cardamom 
and  Forest  Departments. 

9.  Closure  of  reserves  to  permit-holders.  It  was- 
also  decided  to  depute  at  government  cost  four  students  for 
training  in  the  Imperial  Forest  School  at  Dehra  Dun  with 
a  view  to  qualify  them  for  employment  in  the  Forest 
Department  of  the  State. 
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The  new  Account  Code  for  the  Forest  Department 
was  brought  into  force  from  the  beginning  of  the'year 
1075  M.  E.  (1899-1900).  During  this  year  rules  were  passed 
prohibiting  shooting  within  reserves  and  requiring  forest 
officers  to  stamp  timber  removed  from  private  holdings 
thereby  relieving  the  subordinate  revenue  officers  of  that 
duty. 

In  1078  M.  E.  (1902-93)  the  rules  regarding  the  proce¬ 
dure  to  be  adopted  by  forest  settlement  officers  wore  revised 
in'  view  to  'providing  facilities  for  the  speedy  disposal  of 
claims.  Rules  were  also  passed  on  the  following  subjects:— 

1.  '  Maintenance  and  feeding  of  trained  elephants. 

2.  Permission  to  owners  of  estates  to  cut  cotton-wood 
on  payment  of  seignorage. 

3.  Levy  of  the  value  of  trees  on  waste  lands. 

4;  Prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  teak  saplings  on 
registered  lands  by  ryois. 

In  this  year  an  additional  division  and  3  Rangers 
were  newly  constituted. 

In  the  year  that  followed  the  Forest  Rules  wer® 
revised  and  the  duties  of  the  forest  settlement  officers' 
better  defined.  Special  concessions  were  granted  to  hillmen 
to  induce  them  to  settle  down  in  fixed  localities,  and  plots 
of  land  were  specially  allotted  to  them  within  the  reserved 
forests  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  tariff  rates  on 
jungle  wood  were  raised  in  view  of  the  large  demand  for 
timber.  The  rates  of  seignorage  were  also  raised.  A  uni¬ 
form  rate  was  fixed  for  the  price  of  the  wild  cardamoms 
collected  by  the  hillmen.  Trees  standing  on  puthuval  lands 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  registry  instead 
of  remaining  the  property  of  Government  under  the  care  of 
the  ryots  for  infinite  periods. 

■  In  1085  M.  E.  the  Revenue  Settlement  Office  was 
abolished  and  the  duties  of  that  office  were  transferred  to 
the  several  Divisional  Forest  Offices,  A  seignorage  rate  of 
6  annas  per  cart  load  of  leaf  manure  removed  from  the 
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reserved  forests  was  charged  and  the^  tariff  rates  for  teak 
and  black  wood  were  revised.  A  tariff  rate  of  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot  of  Cbalathadies  and  11  chuokraras  (a  little  more 
than  6  annas)  par  parah  of  charcoal  was  imposed.  A  scheme 
for  re-organizing  the  Department  was  drawn  up  and  given 
effect  to  in  the  next  year.  BAr  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Department  it  began  to  supply  timber  to  the  South 
Indian  Railway  direct. 

Two  years  later  seignorage  rates  were  imposed  onRed 
wood,  Kolapala  oil,  Pugil  and  Vallavam.  In  1089  M..E. 
(1913-14)  the  heavy  work  in  the  Quilon  and  Central  divisions 
necessitated  a  bifurcation  of  the  former  into  the  Quilon  and 
Shenkotta  divisions.  In  1063  M.K.  the  Forest  Manual  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  Narayana  Iyengar  was  approved  by  Governmenj; 
and  printed.  Mr.  Dhanukoti  Pillai  was  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  jrrepai'ing  a  Manual  of  JTorest  Guards.  In  the 
next  year  the  Plantation  Division  was  abolished.  Mr.  Raman 
Menon,  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  suggested  the  imperative 
necessity  for  tin  economic  survey  of  the  forests. 

The  year  1096  M.  E.  saw  many  changes.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  department  was  shifted  to  Trivandrum  from 
Quilon.  As  a  result  of  the  joint  report  submitted  by  the 
Conservator  of  B'orests  and  the  other  departmental  heads- an 
Economic  Development  Board  was  constituted  with  the  Con¬ 
servator  as  its  President.  As  recommended  previously,  the 
Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  was  appointed  as-Utilisation 
Officer  and  was,  asked  to  carry  out  an  economic  survey  of  the 
forests  in  the  northern  division.  In  this  year  the  Taungya  . 
SystemTollowed  in  Burmawas  proposed  to  he  introduced-in 
the  State.  “By  this  system  Government  gave  parts  of  reser¬ 
ved  forests  to  individuals  for  cereal  cultivation  and  in  return 
they  clear-  the  growth  and  cultivate,  the--  land  with  paddy, 
in  the  first  year  and  along  with  the,  paddy  sowing  dibble 
teak  seeds  in  limes,  and  teak  plantations  are  thus  formed.. 
They  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  area;- in  the  second  year; 
too  and  they  are  to  replace,  all  casualties  ambn^jplants^and- 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  tlie  Taungya,  e.ultivators 
give  up  the  land  complete  with  teak  seecUinga  six  feet  apart 
free  from  weeds.” 

Iii  1097  M.  E.  a  Forest  College  was  opened  at  Quilon, 
to  give  practical  training  to  men  to  fill  iip  vacancies  intht 
Depattment.  It  was,  however,  found  in  the  next  year  that 
there  were  in  the  Department  already  a.  sullkdent  number 
Of  men  trained  at  Coimbatore  and  other  places  and  that 
these  with  the  first  batch  of  thirteen  students  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  trained  men  to  fill  up  vacan* 
oies  in  the  executive  staff  of  the  Department  for  several 
years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Deputy  Hangers 
and  Foresters  already  in  service  required  training  very 
badly  and  it  was  therefore  decided  not  to  iiuve  a  second 
batch  of  students  for  the  Rangers’  class  hnt  to  utilise  the 
Forest  College  to  give  a  complete  course  of  training  for  one 
year  to  Deputy  Rangers  and  'Foresters  already  in  service 
and  to  abolish  it  finally  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Deparh 
ment  sent  valuable  exhibits  to  the  Trivandrum  and  London 
Exhibitions  in  1099  M.  E.  In  the  next  year  a  scheme  was 
drawn  up  to  introduce  a  Forest  Officers’  Family  Benefit 
Fund,  the  maiir  object  of  which  was  to  render  pecuniary 
help  to  members  of  the  families  of  Forest  Officers  on  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  latter.  But  later  on  the  scheme 
was  abolished  as  Government  themselves  had  in  view  a 
similar  scheme  applicable  to  all  departments. 

In  1107  M.  E.  as  a  measure  of  retrenchment  the  Ettu* 
maniir  Range  of  the  Kottayam  division  and  the  Chengannur 
Range  of  the  Central  division  were  permanently  abolished 
and  the  teak  plantations  at  MalayStthr  in  the  Northern 
division  and  Mahendragifi  Range  in  the  southern  division 
were  also  abolished  temporarily  ahd  added  to  the  adjoining 
ranges.  The  Department  took  part  in  the  Sil  Ghit'hifa 
ThifunSl  Investiture  Exhibition  and  was  awarded  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  honour  and  a  gold  medal. 
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In  1109  M.  E.  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  a  Shikar  was  arranged  at  E^apEla- 
yam.  A  spacious  camp  was  constructed  entirely  of  ttta 
and  bamboos.  The  distinguished  guests  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  workmanship  of  the  camp.  The  Imperial  Sylvi- 
Gulturisfc,  Dehra  Dun,  accompanied  by  the  Provisional 
Sylviculturist,  visited  the  State  to  study  the  system  of 
raising  teak  plantations  under  the  Taungya  System  and 
they  were  highly  impressed  with  the  work  done  here. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  receipts  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Department  from  1065  to  1110  M.  E. 


Year 

;  Receipts  1 

'  Rs.  1 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1065 

5,74,587 

3,16,838 

1070 

5,75,841 

2,51,519 

1075 

5,09,125 

3,36,872 

1080 

6,38,523 

4,97,625 

1085 

8,68,716 

6,47,462 

1090 

13,99,720 

8,58,881 

1095 

13,60,370 

6,50,851 

IIOO 

13,52,888 

7,60,792 

1105 

16,65,238 

8,22,366 

1110 

13,46,279 

8,08,435 

1112  1 

12,79,189 

7,06,646 

The  statement  below  gives  the  area  of  the  reserved 
forests  from  1070  M.  B.  onwards. 


Year 

Area  of  Reserved 
Forests. 

Sq.  miles. 

Year 

Area  of  Reserved 
Forests. 

Sq.  miles. 

1070 

345 

1095 

2,386 

1075 

1,313 

1100 

2,390 

1085 

2,325 

1  1105 

2,393 

1090 

2.344 

I  1100 

2,396 

Now  the  Department  has  one  (Conservator,  two  De¬ 
puty  Conservators,  four  Assistant  Conservators,  and  twenty- 
four  gangers,  ■ 
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The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tolnu'.co  in  1,055  M.  B, 
(1880  A.  D.),  the  lowering  of  the  selling  price  of  salt  fan 
1058  M.  E.  (1885  A.  D.)  iinder  the  terms  # 
'^'Re^uTaMoT^  the  Interportal  (^wvoTition  and  the  relai^ 
ing  of  many  stringent  rules  uffe(hing  to 
larid  revenue  involved  an  immodiate  sacrihee  of  revenue, 
“  These  reductions”,  says  Dewau  Ramiengar,  “  coupled 
with  the  precarious  state  of  cardamom  revenue  rendered' 
it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  progressive  adminis* 
tration,  and  with  the  survey  and  settlement  in  hand, 
to  seek  for  some  new  source  of  revenue,  and  Ilia  High' 
ness’  Government  resolved  on  imposing  a  moderate  stamp 
duty  as  the  least  objeotionabla  mode  of  levying  such 
additional  revenue,  and  as  affording,  with  registration, 
an  additional  protection  against  forgery.”  Accordingly,  a 
new  Stamp  Regulation  was  enacted  in  105!)  M.  E,  (1884 
A.  J).). 


Stamp  duties  were  not  altogether  novel  to  the  people, 
for  long  before  the  Regulation  was  passed  it  was  the 
^  ,  custom  to  levy  penalty  on  unstamped  con- 

Stamp  duty  existed  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

in  earlier  days.  veyaiices  when  produced  before  courts.  In 
the  old  days,  when  no  stamp  paper  was' 
available  for  use  in  the  courts,  stamped  cadjans  were  used 
for  writing  documents  of  sale  or  mortgage  or  transfer  of 
property.  The  price  of  these  cadjans  was  very  low,  one  to 
two  annas  per  cadjan.  In  1030  M,  B.  (1855  A.  D.)  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  these  cadjans  was  only  Re.  1,364. 
The  net  receipts  under  stamps  during  the  three  mopths' 
in  1059  M.  E.  (1884.A.  D.)  when  the  Regulation  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  Rs.  32,678,  and  the  total  receipts  under 
the  head  for  1060  M.  E,  (1885  A.  D.)  rose  to  Rs.  2,09  006 
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The  Madras  Government  undertook  to  supply  the 
necessary  water-mhrk  paper  stamped  with  TravanOOre 
stamps.  But  as  the  supply  of  the  adhesive 
stamps  by  the  Madras  Government  was 
inadequate  the  Government  of  TravancorO 
cOmmenoed  printing  their  own  stamps  during  1061  M.  E. 
(1886  A.D.)  and  91,520  labels  were  printed  at  the  Stamp  OfSce 
attached  to  the  Huzur  Cutoherry.  In  the  next  year  Govern¬ 
ment  negotiated  with  Messrs.  Alexander  Cowan  and  .Sons 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  stamp  paper  for  the  use 
of  Government  and  the  stamps  were  printed  here  on  paper 
specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  stamps  are 
.  manufactured  in  the  Stamp  Manufactory  and  from  there 
they  are  sent  to  the  Central  Stamp  depot  where  from  they 
are  issued  to  the  several  branches  and  local  depot  for  sale. 
Stamp  papers  of  the  value  of  one  rupee  and  above  are  coun¬ 
tersigned  at  the  Central  Stamp  Depot  before  despatch.  The 
Stamps  are  sold  by  licensed  vendors. 

The  stamp  manufactured  and  issued  by  the  State 

Description  of  stamps.  ’ 


1.  General  stamps. 

2.  Hundi  stamp  papers. 

3.  Foreign  bill  stamps. 

4.  One  anna  receipt  stamps. 

5.  Private  documents  (embossed). 

6.  Court  fee  stamp  papers. 

7.  Court  fee  labels. 

8.  Copying  papers  (ordinary). 

9.  Do.  Do.  (Service). 

10.  Anchal  stamps. 

11.  Anchal  covers. 

12.  Anchal  cards. 

13.  Service  Anchal  stamps. 

14.  Service  Aiichal  oard^, 
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The  introduction  of  court  foe  stamps  was  sanctioned 
in  1080  M.  E.  (1905  A.  D.).  2,43,207  court  fee  stamp  papers 
and  45,41,628  adhesive  labels  were  printed 
Court  Fee  Stamps,  during  the  year.  Half- chuck  ram  copying 
paper  and  service  copying  paper  were  introduced  in  1092  M.E. 
(1916-17)  and  copying  papers,  hotli  service  and  ordinary,  of 
the  values  of  1  chuokram  and  3^  ohuckramH  were  Irrought 
into  use  in  1096  M.E.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  bonus  to  the  copyists  employed  in  the  judicial 
department,  the  copying  papers  were  arranged  to  he  ruled 
with  25  lines  on  each  page.  The  discount  to  Stamp  vendors 
was  revised  by  giving  2  per  cent,  on  Judicial  and  Non-Judi¬ 
cial  Stamps  and  3  per  cent,  on  Kecoipt  Stamp.s  of  one  anna. 

On  let  Ohingam  1099  M.  E.  (1924  A.  Ib)  Court  fee 
stamp  papers  of  value  varying  fro.m  Eo.  1  to  Es.  10  wore 
substituted  for  labels.  In  order  to  meet  tho  demand  for 
court  fee  stamps  of  the  value  of  one  chuckram  in  the 
Panchayat  courts  a  new  variety  of  court  fee  labels  was. 
introduced  in  1106  M.  E.  (1931  A.  D.). 

Anchal  stamps  of  the  value  of  1,  2,  and  4  chnekrams 
and  cards  of  the  value  of  half  a  chuckram,  were  introdu- 

AnohalStama 

andCarto^*  were  printed  at  the  Stamp  Office  and  sold 
to  the  public.  In  1065  M.E.  (1890  A.D.) 
embossed  envelopes  of  the  value  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  chs.  were 
brought  into  use.  A  discount  of  2  chuckrams  per  rupee 
was  allowed  to  purchasers  of  stamps  or  cards  for  not  less 
than  7  chuckrams  at  a  time.  In  1070  M,  E.  Anchal  labels 
of  the  value  of  half  a  chuokram  were  introduced  to  be 
used  for  newspapers  and  parcels.  They  were  replaced  by 
Anchal  wrappers  of  the  same  value '  in  the  next  year. 
Letter  cards  were  introduced  in  1074  M.  B.  (1899  A.  D.)  and 
the  price  of  cards  was  at  first  reduced  from  8  cash  to  5  cash 
and  subsequently  to  4  cash  with  a  discount  of  1  chuckram 
per  rupee.  The  design  of  the  stamp  on  the  card  was  also 
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improved  during  the  year  by  substituting  the  effigy  of  His 
Highness  -the  Mahsfaja  for  the  shank.  In  the  next  year 
the  price  of  the  Anchal  wrappers  was  reduced  to  6  cash. 

'  Anchal  wrappers  were  abolished  and  6  cash  labels 
introduced  in  their  stead  in  1081  M.  E.  Four  cash  labels 
to  be  affixed  to  private  cards  were  also  introduced  during 
the  year.  Two  years  later,  six  cash  and  eight  cash  service 
Anchal  stamps  were  printed  for  the  first  time  for  the  use 
of  Government  institutions.  Anchal  stamps,  both  service 
and  ordinary,  of  the  value  of  1|  chs.  were  introduced  in 
1095  M.  E.  (1920  A.  D.). 

A  general  revision  of  the  rates  of  postage  payable  on 
Anchal  articles  was  effected  in  1098  M.  E.  (1921  A.  D.)  and 
Anchal  stamps  of  the  value  of  10  cash  and  5  cash,  cards  worth 
5  cash  and  covers  of  the  value  of  10  cash  were  .  introduced. 

Two  additional  denomination  of  service  Anchal 
stamps  worth  7  Ohs.  and  14  Ohs.  respectively  .  were  newly 
introduced  in  1100  M.  E.(1925  A.  D.).  The  design  of  the  State 
Anchal  cards  was  altered. 

A  new  set  of  Anchal  stamps  of  three  denominations 
were  issued  in  1107  M.  E.  (1932  A.  D.)  to  commemorate  the 
accession  of  the  present  Maharaja.  Of  these  the  three 
chuckram  stamps  w^ere  impressed  with  the  bust  of  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja,  while  the  12  cash  stamps  had  for  their 
design  a  picture  of  the  State  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses 
and  the  6  cash  stamps  contained  a  picture  of  the  front 
view  of  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswamy’s  Temple  at  Trivan¬ 
drum.  These  stamps  were  current  for  three  months  from 
20th  Thulam  1107. 

In  1112  M.  E.  (1937  A.  D.)  a  new  set  of  Anchal  stamps 
of  the  denominations  of  3  ch.  1^  ch.  12  cash  and  6  cash  was 
issued  in  commemoration  of  the  Temple 
Temple  Entry  Entry  Proclamation.  These  stamps  were 
of  a  pictorial  design  bearing  the  effigy  of- 
His  Highness  the  Mahsfaja  and  pictures  of 
important  temples. 
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The  following  clianges  were  effected  at  the 

organisation  of  the  department-  in  10fii 
Control.  ■ 

M.  E. 

1.  The  manufacture  ol  stamps  was  placed  under  a 
.-Superintendent. 

■  ■  ■  %.  A  Central  Depot  was  formed  at  the  .Huzur  Tr% 

sury  for  the  issue  of  stamps  and  the  difforout  auh-treasuBiei 
were  constituted  as  branch  depots. 

‘3.  The  Chief  .Account  and  Audit  Oflicer  was  naade 
the  Superintendent  of  Stamps,  ox-officio. 

The  pay  of  the  members  of  tlie  staff  attached  to  % 
Stamp  Manufactory  and  the  Central  Stamp  Depot  was 
re-vised  in  Edavam  1097  M.  B.  The  salary  of  the  Superint.ea^- 
dent.was  revised  in  1104  M.  E.  and  the  post  was  included  » 
the  cadre  of  Divisional  Treasury  Officm-s  and  Senior  Sup¬ 
erintendents  in  the  Account  Office. 

The- Chief  Account  Officer  continues  to  be  the  Supe^ 
-rntendent  of  Stamps,  ex-officio,  and  lie  is  vested  with  % 
control  of  the  Stamp  Manufactory  and  the  Central  Staaip 
Depot.  The -immediate  charge  of  the  Stamp  Manufactory 
i-s'  held  by  a  Superintendent,  while  that  of  the  Central 
Stamp  Depot  is  with  the  Divisional  Treasury  Officer. 
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Statement  showing  the  volume  of  Stamp  Manufactured  from  1106  to  1111  M.  E. 


1106 

1107 

1108  1109 

1110 

1111 

General  stamps 

3,14,023 

3,27,534 

12,06,000  12,06,000 

75,904 

2,34,489 

Hundi  stamp  Papers 

19,155 

5,250 

Foreign  bill  stamps 

39,744 

66,768  66,768 

28,800 

One  anna  receipt  stamps 

22,92,000 

12,05,520  12,05,520 

2,76,000 

12,000 

Private  documents  (Embossed) 

9,616 

"7,907 

9,292  9,229 

8,056 

14,151 

Court  fee  stamp  papers  ‘ 

2,06,586 

1,62,500 

2,60,818  2,60,818 

2,35,050 

1,01,050 

Court  fee  labels 

20,83,596 

20,14,156 

13,01,494  13,01,494 

31.04,680 

19,86,768 

Copying  papers  (ordinary 

8,83,000 

13,86,850 

10,35,529  10,35,529 

12,77,738 

10,56,238 

Copying  papers  (service) 

73,000 

79,675 

74,527  74,527 

35,000 

37,500 

Anchal  stamps  1,32,85.024  74,79,323  89,59,860  89,59,860  53,90,112  54,94,356 

Anchal  covers  20,55,073  28,00.813  26,62,000  26,62,000  33,62,286  25,13,402 

Anchal  cards  21,42,624  27,99,008  21,78,0881  21,78,088  28,99,388  24,95,212 

Service  Anchal  stamps  33,10,104  27,91,152  21,88,452 1  21,88,452  31,71,000  27,24,540 

Service  Anchal  cards  1,85,760  1,03,024  92,800  92,800 

Total  2,68,99,035  1,99,51,944  2,12,36,148  k, 12,38, 148  1,98,40,464  1,66,98,506  ■ 

1 
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The  value  of  stamps,  stamp  papers,  etc.,  manufactured 
during  the  year  was  Rs.  16‘07  lakhs.  The  issues  from  the 
central  depot  amounted  to  Rs.  23'73  laklis.  The  closing 
balance  in  stock  in  the  Central  Depot  and  stamp  manu¬ 
factory  was  Rs.  76‘46  lakhs. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Department  from  1060  to  1111  M.  E. 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1060 

1,09,006 

1065 

!  2,90,644 

41,603 

1070 

i  3,56,530 

17,198 

1075 

3,83,588 

37,889 

1080 

8,05,601 

1085 

15,14,021 

6E076 

1090 

18,03,229 

1,48,933 

1095 

24,80,285 

2,40,580 

1100 

26,05,478 

93,962 

1105 

28,26,384 

1,19,545 

1110 

22,59,257 

92,639 

1111 

' 

20,88,320 

92,181 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

’  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  a  subject  of  anxious 
Care  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Travancore  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  ruler  is  the  head  of  the  State;  the 
Supreme  Judge  and  law-giver  as  well  as  the  head  of 
the  executive.  In  ancient  days  there  was  no  separate 
judiciary.  The  administration  of  justice  was  then  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  NdditvaUs  and  Dlsai-dlis  in  conformity  with 
maryddaot  custom.  Public  security  was  protected  by  the 
troops  marching  up  and  down  the  country.  The  elders  of 
the  village  exercised  their  hereditary  function  of  magis¬ 
trates,  hearing  cases  and  adjudicating  upon  them.  In  case 
of  capital  crimes  the  agent  of  the  Government  was  also 
requested  to  take  part  in  the  investigation.  In  important 
cases  the  confirmation  of  the  decision  by  the  King  was 
necessary.  Oaths  and  ordeals  often  decided  the  issue.  The 
executive  officers  also  exercised  judicial  functions.  The 
SarvadhikSryakkSr,  the  Valia  SarvadhikafyakkSr  and  the 
Dalawa  had  their  own  places  in  the  scheme.  There  were 
also  the  village  and  taluk  Thadaethers  (arbitrators).  The 
Only  divisional  officer  whose  duties  were  purely  judicial  waS 
the  Mslvicharippukar. 

This  system  continued  till  xhe  time  of  Dewan  Ummini 
Thampi.  He  established  four  courts,  Insuaff  Outcherries  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice,  modelled  on  the  courts  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Each  court  was  presided  over  by  a 
NSyar  Judge  with  a  clerical  staff  under  him.  But  there 
were  neither  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts  nor 
any  prescribed  procedure  for  the  execution  of  their  decrees.’ 
When  Col.  Munro  became  Resident,  he  abolished  these, 
courts  taking  the  administration  of  justice  into  his  o.wn 
hands  and  doing  the  work  for  a  tim®-  He  hear^  the  evidence 
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on  both  sides  in  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  that  came 
before  him  and  adjudged  them  on  the  merits.  He  encour¬ 
aged  the  people  to  take  their  suits  to  him  for  decision.  .The 
number  of  cases  which  he  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
was  so  large  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  system. 
Nor  was  this  all.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
executing  his  decrees-  The  T)ewan  and  the  officers  under 
him  to  whom  the  Resident  referred  liis  decrees  for  execution 
were  little  disposed  to  carry  them  into  ciTect.  At  the  time 
of  Uramini  Thampi’s  removal  from  the  offic.e  of  Dewan  the 
litigants  had  almost  discontinued  going  to  Col.  Munro.  But 
the  practice  was  soon  restored.  ‘'About  a  hundred  persons 
came  to  me  every  day  demanding  justio.e”,  writes  Munro, 
“I  hear  the  representations  of  all  these  people.  I  generally 
investigate  fully  one  or  two  cases  every  day  aa.sisted  by 
some  Pandits;  and  I  send  the  rest  of  tho  complaints  to  the 
Kariakars  with  orders  for  their  being  settled  by  means  of 
Panchayat.”  But  he  realised  later  on  that  “though  it  would 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory  if  the  Resident  himself  could 
settle  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  secure  their  attachment  and  inspire 
them  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  yet  the  arrangement,  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  immense  number  and  the  intricate  nature  of  cases  which 
were  brought  forward  for  his  decision, and  by  the  large  area  of 
jurisdiction.”  The  scheme  of  expeditious  justice  inaugurated 
by  the  Resident  had  thus  to  be  given  up.  A  new  scheme  was 
devised  which  was  approved  by  the  Pandits  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Rspi  for  sanction.  It  was  decided  as  follows:— 

1.  That  there  shall  be  one  Principal  and  five  subor¬ 
dinate  court  established  in  Travancore  for  the  cognisance 
of  all  matters  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  connected  with 
the  admistration  of  justice, 

2.  That  the  Principal  Court  shall  consist  of  the 
Dewan  and  three  judges  of  whom  two  shall  be  Brahipaos 
and  one  a  NSyar, 
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3.  That  each  of  the  subordinate  courts  shall  consist 
of  three  Judges,  viz.,  two  Brahmans  and  one  Ng^yar, 

.  4.  That  a  Daffadar  or  Daroga  and  a  party. of  police 
peons  shall  be  attached  to  each  of  the  courts, 

5.  That  the  subordinate  courts  shall  be  stationed  and 
have  jurisdiction  as  follows; — one  court  at  PadmanSbha- 
pufam  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  ThovSla  and 
Agasthl^wafam  Mukham;  one  court  at  Trivandrum  for  the 
Thekke  and  Vadakks  Trivandrum  Mukhams  ;  one  Court  at 
Mavslikkafa  and  Ampalapula  Mukhams;  one  court  at 
Vaikom  for  the  Kottayam  and  Ettumsnur  Mukhams,  and 
one  court  at  Alwaye  for  the  Alan  gad  Mukham, 

6.  That  the  subordinate  courts  shall  be  charged 
with  the  investigation  and  decision  in  the  first  instance  of 
all  cases  of  a  civil  or  ci-iminal  nature  in  the  country 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction;  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  are  hereby  enjoined  to  resort  to  these  courts  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  redress  of  their  complaints, 

7.  That  the  law  of  Ssstras  together  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  usage  of  the  country  shall  constitute  the  rules  for 
the  decision  of  all  cases  with  such  exceptions  as  are 
herein  or  maybe  hereafter  prescribed, 

8.  That  of  the  crimes  declared  to  be  capital  by  the 
Hindu  Laws  the  following  only  shall  be  punished  with 
death,  viz.,  1st,  exciting  or  committing  acts  of  insurrection 
and  meditating  or  attempting  the  death  of  the  ]6.aja;  2ndly, 
murder;  3rdly,  gang  robbery, 

9.  That  the  following  punishments  only  with  the 
exceptions  specified  in  the  next  succeeding  paragraph  are 
to  be  sentenced  by  the  courts,  viz.,  death  by  hanging, 
banishment,  confiscation  of  property,  imprisonment  and 
labour,  whipping  and  fines, 

10.  That  the  Courts  shall  at  their  discretion  commute 
the  punishments  prescribed  in  the  Sastras, 

11.  That  the  trial  by  ordeal  is  to  be  discontinued  and  that 
^11  trials  are  tp  be  determined  by  evidence  taken  upon  oath. 
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12.  That  the  Hindu  Law  in  criminal  cases,  as  herein 
modified,  shall  apply  to  all  classes  of  subjects  in  Travanoore, 
whether  Christian,  Mussalman,  Jew,  Parsi  etc, 

13.  That  in  Civil  cases,  when  the  parties  may  both 
belong  to  the  same  religion,  the  trial  shall  bo  determined  by 
•the  laws  and  usages  of  that  religion,  and,  when  the  partiegf 
may  belong  to  different  religions,  tho  trial  and  judgment 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  religion  Of 
the  defendant, 

14.  That  it  shall  be  the  particular  duty  of  the  Polios 
to  apprehend  all  robbers,  murderers,  thieves,  house-breakers, 
smugglers  or  other  persons  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
public  peace  or  the  security  of  individrrals,  that  all  other 
sirkar  authorities  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
authorised  and  enjoined  to  seize  criminals  of  that  descrip? 
tion,  bnt  in  all  cases,  and  by  whomever  apprehended,  such 
criminals  must  be  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  police, 

15.  That  the  police  officers,  on  apprehending  or 
securing  charge  of  criminals,  shall  report  the  circumstance 
without  delay  to  the  Dewan,  who  will  order  such  of  the 
criminals  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  try  to  be  sent  with  an 
account  of  their  offences  to  the  Daroga  attached  to  the 
subordinate  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  offences 

\  may  have  been  committed, 

16.  That  the  Daroga,  on  receiving  charge  of  a 
prisoner,  shall  report  his  name  and  offence  to  the  court  who 
will  make  a  summary  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  crime, 
ascertain  the  names  of  witnesses  and  appoint  a  day  for 
his  trial, 

17.  That  when  complaints  in  civil  cases  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  courts,  summonses  shall  be  immediately 
issued  to  the  defendants  to  attend  on  a  particular  day,  and, 
if  the  defendant  should  not  attend  at  the  appointed  time,  a 
yrriting  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  court  house  or  some  conspi¬ 
cuous  place,  containing  a  copy  of  the  summons,  and. a  notice 
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that  if  the  defendant  should  not  appear  within  a  certain 
time  (not  less  than  10  days)  the  court  will  proceed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  case  without  the  defendant’s  appeai’ance,  and,  if 
the  defendant  should  not  attend,  within  the  prescribed  tinaej 
the  court  shall,  on  examining  the  sdlegations  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  only  and  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  decree  and 
give  judgment  in  like  manner  as  if  the  defendant  has 
appeared  and  entered  into  proof, 

18.  That  the  court  shall  issue  summonses  to  such 
witnesses' as  may  be  required  to  appear  before  them,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  summons  to  the  police  officers  of  the  districts 
wherein  the  witnesses  may  reside  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  these  officers  to  communicate  the  sumiiionses  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  to  take  measures  for  their  being  duly  complied  with, 

19.  That  if  there  should  be  any  reason  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  witnesses  may  abscond,  the  police  officers 
shall  take  proper  securities  for  their  due  appearance, 

20.  That  in  cases  wherein  the  evidence  of  persons 
vnot  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  may  be 

required,  the  court  will  transmit  the  summons  to  the  court' 
.within  whose  jurisdiction  the  party  may  reside,  and  that 
the  latter  court  shall  forward  the  summons  to  the  police 
officer,  who  will  take  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  the 
attendance  of  the  witnesses  at  the  court  where  their  evi¬ 
dence  may  be  wanted, 

■  21.  That  all  complaints  preferred  to  the  courts  shall 

be  entered  in  registers  and  investigated  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  have  been  entered, 

22.  That  when  complaints  may  be  preferred  against 
any  of  the  Sirkar  authorities  for  matters  connected  with 
the  execution  of  their  public  duty  or  for  abuse  of  authority, 
oppression  or  acts  of  injustice,  the,  courts  shall  examine: 
upon  oath  the  complaints  together  with  their  witnesses  and 
shall  then  without  summoning  the  defendants  transmit  the 
proceedings  to  the  Principal  Court  by  whom  they  shall  be  : 
submitted  for  his  directions, 
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23.  That  the  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  invari¬ 
ably  be  conducted  in  the  most  public  manner  and  that  all 
trials  shall  be  founded  upon  evidence  to  be  delivered  upon 
oath,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  parties, 

24.  That  in  criminal  cases,  such  as  murder  robbery, 
theft,  etc.,  the  trial  shall  be  condiuded  and  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  court,  and  that  all  civil  suits  and  cases  shall 
also  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  courts  except  when 
either  of  the  parties  should  apply  for  an  investigation  and 
decision  by  a  Panchayat,  in  which  case  the  court  shall 
refer  the  suit  or  cases  to  the  investigation  and  decision  of 
a  Panchayat  acting  upon  oath  and  composed  of  equal 
numbers  named  by  the  respective  parties  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  be  appointed  by  tho  courts  at 
their  discretion, 

25.  That  in  all  trials,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
whether  conducted  by  the  courts  or  by  Panchayat,  a  specific 
charge  shall  be  prepared  stating  tho  crime  or  offence 
imputed  to  the  accused  party,  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
prosecution  shall  be  received  upon  oath,  and  committed  to" 
writing,  the  evidence  for  the  defence  shall  be  then  received . 
and  recorded  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  decree  or  sentence 
of  the  court  or  Panchayat  shall  be  drawn  out  stating  the 
decision  with  a  summary  account  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  shall  have  been  founded, 

26.  That  all  sentences  and  decrees  passed  by  the 
subordinate  courts  excepting  in  cases  of  capital  punish¬ 
ments  or  of  appeals  to  the  Principal  Court  in  civil  cases, 
shall  be  carried  into  immediate  execution  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.,  in  civil  cases  copies  of  the  decrees  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  respective  parties  and  shall  also  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Kafyakkar  and  the  police  officer  of  the  district 
wherein  the  property  or  subject  of  the  dispute  may  be 
situated,  '  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  officer  on 
receiving  a  communication  of  such  decrees  to  take  measures 
for  enforcing  their  executions,  and  in  criminal  cases  the 
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sentence  of  the  courts  shalLbe  communicated  to- the  Daroga 
attached  to  it,  .who  will  under  the  superintendence  of-  the 
court  carry  the  .sentence  into  oxscution,  unless  it  shall  be 
of  a  nature, sucli  as  banishment  or  confiscation  of  property 
tliat  would  require  the  orders  of  the  Dewan  for  its  execution, 
in  .which  case  the  Daroga  is  to  report  the  circumstances -to 
the  Dewan  and  act  according  to  his  direction, 

27.  That  sentences  of  death  passed  by  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  courts  shall  be  forwarded  with  all  the  proceedings 
connected  with  them  to  the  Principal  Court,  that,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  sentences  shall  be  carefully  exemined-  by  the 
Principal  Court,  aud,  if  found  correct,  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Kaja-,  and  the  sentences  after  being  confirmed  by  the 
feja  shall  be  returned  to  the  subordinate  courts  and  trans¬ 
ferred  by  them  to  the  L'aioga  for  execution, 

28.  That  in  civil  cases  persons  considering  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  suboi-dinate  courts 
shall  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  tbs  Principal  Court,  that  on 
announcing  their  desire  to  appeal  which  must  he  declared 
within  15  days  after  the  passing  of  the  decree,  the  subordi¬ 
nate  courts  shall  notify  the  appeal  to  the  Principal  Court, 
and  shall  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decree,  . 

29.  That  it  -shall  ba  the  duty  of  th-a  Principal  Court 
to  examine  and  correct  the  proceedings  of  the-  subordinate 
courts  and  to  have  to  try  and  determine  all  appeals  from 
those  courts, 

3'J.  That  copies  of  the  proceedings  in  all  cases  tried 
by  the  subordinate  cou.rts  or  by  Panchayats  assembled  under 
their  authority  shall  be  transmitted  to  the-  Principal  Court, 
that  the  Principal  Court  shall  carefully  examine  these 
proceedings,  shall  apprise  the  subordinate  courts  of  any 
informalities  in  them,  and 'shall,  in  cases  of  great  irregu¬ 
larities  or  manifest  injustice,  order  a  fresh  trial  orarevi- 
sion  of  the  sentences  of  the  subordinate  courts, 

31.  That  the  Principal  Court,  on  receiving  an  appeal,- 
shaU  apprise  the  subordinate  court  from  which  it  may  have- 
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been  made  of  the  day  appointed  for  its  investigation  and 
that  the  subordinate  court  shall  issue  the  necessary  sum- 
monses  for  the  appearance  of  .  the  parties  and  their  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  Principal  Court  on  the  appointed  day, 

32.  That  in  oases  of  litigious  appeals  the  Principal 
Court  shall  at  its  discretion  impo.so  suitable  flues  upon  the 
appellant  and  order  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  opposite 
party, 

33.  That  the  Principal  Court  shall  be  authorised 
to  try  and  determine  in  the  first  instance  such  cases, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  as  may  be  referred  to  the  Dewan 
to  its  decision. 

.  When  the  reform  was  in  contemplation,  the  Psni 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Munro  on  the  subject 
on  the  30th  Avapi  987  M.  E.  (1811-12  A.  D.). 

“On  the  29th  I  received  by  Tappa  Sastri  a  letter  as 
well  as  the  Regulations  enacted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
courts  to  be  established  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  the 
suits  which  may  be  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  and  understood  the  contents  thereof.  I  have 
received  specific  instructions  appointed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  and  for  the  trial  of  all  suits.  Having 
received  a  verbal  communication  on  the  subject  at  Attungal 
and  now  a  letter  to  that  effect,  I  feel  a  great  satisfaction  at 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  speedy  decision  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  courts  at  different  places. 
1  request  that  you  will  appoint  proper  officers  for  the  courts 
and  cause  the  suits  of  the  complaints  to  he  decided  without 
delay.  In  cases  of  doubts  it  has  been  customary  formerly 
to  let  a  party  dip  his  hand  in  the  melted  butter  or  to  receive 
melted  lead  into  his  hand.  Whenever  a  doubt  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  oases  of  Nampatifis  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
fact  is  ascertained  by  letting  the  party  to  take  his  oath  by 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  melted  butter  at  a  holy  place  called 
Suoblndram,  so  that  it  would  be  proper  to  preserve  the  same 
rule  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  circumstances.” 
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The  Rani  approved  of  the  Regulations  with  the  excep'- 
tioh  of  the  provision  prohibiting  the  trial  by  ordeal.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  insert  a  clause  that  trial  by  ordeal  might 
be  used  in  particular  cases  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Dewan. 

In  987  M.  E.  seven  Zilla  Courts  were  established  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Dewan  who  was  the  Head  of 
all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  term  ‘Regu¬ 
lation’  or  ‘Act’  had  not  then  come  into  use.  All  measures 
of  state  were  made  known  by  Royal  Proclamation  under 
Sign  Manual  or  Chattavafiolas  or  Hookuranamahs.  These 
courts  were  to  enquire  into  all  cases,  civil,  criminal  or 
police,  which  were  brought  before  them,  and  report  to  the 
Dewan,  who  passed  orders  on  each  case.  An  Appellate 
Huzur  Court  attached  to  the  Dewan’sCutcherry  was  formed 
in  990  M.  E.  (1814)  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Zilla  b  ourts.  The  salary  of  the  Huzur 
Judge  which  was  Rs.  2C0  par  month  was  raised  to  Rs.  350 
in  991  M.  E.  an  I  the  pay  of  his  colleagues  from  Rs.  210  to  250. 
The  pay  of  the  Pandit  was  raised  to  Rs.  140  per  mensem. 
The  staff  was  also  increased, 

There  w^ere  at  the  time  eight  subordinate  courts 
presided  over  by  Sheristadar  Judges,  The  punishments 
inflicted  in  those  days  were  severer  than  now.  But  Brah¬ 
mans  and  women  continued  to  be  exempted  from  capita] 
punishment.  In  993  M.  E.  (18i?)  the  system  of  investing 
the  Tahsildars  with  jurisdiction  in  petty  police  cases  was 
tentatively  introduced  in  the  Shenkotta  taluk.  Munsiff’s 
courts  were  established  in  1007  M.  E.  (1831)  and  wei'e 
invested  with  jurisdiction  in  petty  police  cases  as  well  as  in 
civil  suits  up  to  Rs.  100.  In  1010  M,  E,  (1834)  -a  general 
scheme  of  judicial  administration  based  on  the  system 
obtaining  in  the  Madras  Presidency  was  introduced  by 
means  of  five  Regulations.  The  first  prescribed  the  general 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Munsiffs.  By  this  they  were 
empowered  to  tiy  all  cases  up  to  Rs.  100  but  were  prohibited 
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to  try' suits  sgainst  the  Sirkar,  suits  in  which  a  European 
or  American  was  a  party  and  suits  for  damages  for  defama¬ 
tion  of  character  or  personal  injuries.  Tliere  were  twenly-fivd 
Munsiffs  appointed.'  Regulation  II  provided  for  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  suits  by  Panchayats.  Regulation  111  formulated 
the  procaduro  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  all  courls 
hy  the  Munsiffs.  Regulation  IV  reduced  tho  nnniber  of 
Zillah  Courts  from  seven  to  five  and  revised  their  constitution 
and  powers.  Each  court  was  to  consist  of  a  Hindu  Judge, 
a  Christian  Judge,  and  a  Pandit.  It  was  invested  with 
unlimited  pecuniary  .jurisdiction.  '  Regulation  V  created  the 
Appeal  Court  (known  first  as  the  Sadr  and  anhseiinently  as 
the  High  Court)  consisting  of  'illree  H'indu  Judges,  one 
Christian  Judge,  a  Ssstry  and  a  Mnifti.  '.Plie  pre.senco  of  all 
the  four  judges  wa.s  necessary  at  the  investigation  of  cases, 
though  two  of  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Sastry  and  the 
Mufti, were  compoteut  to  decide. 

In  1023  M.  E.  sub-officers  of  police  wore  appointed 
to  exercise  powers  of  a  police  officer  (Tahsildar)  during 
his  absence  for  the  commitment  of  cases.  In  1025  M'.  B. 
a  law  was  passed  enabling  persons  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis.  A  Regulation  was  passed  in  the  same  year 
whereby  tire  number  of  Munsiffs  was  reduced  and 
they  were  relieved  of  the  duty  of  executing  the  decrees 
of  the  Zillah  and  Appeal  Courts.  The  name  of  the  Appeal 
Court  was  changed  to  that  of  Sadr  Court  in  1037  M.  E, 
Courts  of  small  causes  were  established  and  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  judicial  business  was  effected.  One  Zillah  Judge 
was  to  sit  for  transacting  the  business  on  the  criminal  side 
and  the  other  judges  were  to  sit  on  the  civil  side  instead  of 
all  judges  sitting  to  do  the  same  work. -A  Code  of  Civil  Pro¬ 
cedure,  based  on  the  British  Indian  Act,  wms  introduced  in 
1037  M.  E.  (lS6i).  In  1040  M.  E.  (1865)  a  Regulation  was 
passed  defining  the  status  of  vakils,  their  discipline  and 
their  rights  in  relation  to  the .  courts.  Two  Regulations 
tvere  passed  in  the  next  year,  the  first  empow'ering  a  single 
judge  of  ’the  Zillah  Court  to  try  and  determine  civil  and 
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criminal  cases,  and  the  second  raising  the  jurisdiotioix^of  the 
Munsiffs  to  hear  and  decide  suits  of  the- value  of  Rs.'ShO 
and  under.  .  x  :  x 

Regulation  T  of  1047  made  provisions  for  the  better 
conduct  of  work  in  the  Sadr  Court.  The  court  being  com¬ 
posed  of  four  judges,  it  sometimes  happened  at  a  si. ting  of 
the  Full  Bench  of  that  court  that  the  judges  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion.  A  decision  could  not,  of  course,  be 
arrived  at  in  such  cases,  which  had  to  be  referred  for  the 
commands  of  His  Highness  the  MahSiTja.  Regulation  I  of 
1047  enacted  tl  a',  when  such  a  division  occurred,  the 
opinion  of  the  Senior  Judge  shall  prevail  and  bo  pronounced 
as  the  decree  or  order  of  the  court.  It  also  provided  for  the 
decision  of  cases  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
at  the  sitting  of  an  even  number  of  judges  of  the  court  was 
to  be  called  in  unless  before  the  call  is  agreed  to,  one  of  the 
Judges  require  that  the  subject  be  I'eferred  to  the  Full 
Bench.  '■ 

A  subsequent  Regulation  relieved  the  Dewan  of  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
invested  the  Division  Peishkars,  the  Commercial"  Agent  at 
Alleppey,  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Cardamom  Hills',  with  the  full  powers  Of 'a 
Magistrate  in  their  respective  ranges.  It  also  raised  the 
punitive  powers  of  all  Sub-Magistrates.  Appeals  from 'the 
decisions  of  a  Magistrate,  which  hitherto  lay  to  the  Dewan, 
were  made  cognisable  by  the  Zillah  Court  in  whose  -juris¬ 
diction  the  offence  has  been  committed.  But  there  was  to 
be  no  appeal,  however,  from  the  order  of  a  Magistrate' 
declaring  a  parly  to  be  in  possession  of  a  subject  in  respect 
of  which  there  existed  a  dispute  likely  to  induce  a  breach 
of  the-  peace  ;  in  which  case  the  order  was  to  hold  good  till 
the  possessor  was  evicted  by  the  civil  court.  Similarly,, 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  Magistrate 
in  case  of  acquittal.  But  in  case  of  offences  not  triable  by 
ths  Magistracy,  it  was  competent  to  the  Zillah  Court  to  order 
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the  commitment  to  itself  of  any  accused  person  who  might 
have  bean  discharged  by  the  Magistracy.  The  Dawan, 
however,  continued  to  exercise  general  and  particular 
administrative  and  executive  control  over  the  Magistracy 
and  the  Police,  and  was  empowered  to  call  for  a  report  on 
or  record  of  any  criminal  case  dispos'd  of  by  any  tribunal 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  case  or  any  c.ircumstanoes 
connected  therewith  under  the  consideration  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  MahSfaja. 

In  1054  M.'.  E.  the  judiciary  was  servv'>d  with  a  further 
instalment  of  reform  by  which  tlie  constitution  of  the  Sadr 
Court  was  remodelled.  The  number  of  judges  was  reduced 
from  four  to  three  with  a  Pandit  to  be  consulted  on  points 
of  Hindu  Law.  Hitherto  two  judges  sitting  as  a  .Bench 
used  to  hear  and  dispose  of  regular  and  special  appeals, 
But  by  the  reform  a  single  judge  was  empowered  to  dispose 
of  all  matters,  with  power  to  reserve  for  the  opinion  of 
another  judge  or  of  the  whole  court  any  point  in  which  he 
may  differ  in  opinion  from  a  prior  decision.  Criminal  cases 
which  required  reference  to  the  Sadr  Court  l)y  the  Zillah 
Judge  were  reslrioted  to  those  where  capital  sentence  or 
imprisonment  for  life  was  awardable.  A  prisoner  had  the 
liberty  to  claim  to  ba  hoard  by  two  judges  of  the  Sadr  Court 
if  the  sentence  awarded  exceeded  7  years.  A  single  Judge 
was  empowered  ; — 

1.  To  hear  and  decide  a.U  regular  appeals  valued  at 
•  Es.  700  and  below  ; 

2.  To  call  for  information  from  the  lower  courts  as 
to  any  cases  on  their  files,  and  to  correct  any  error  of  law  or 
practice;  should  the  judge  find  on  perusal  of  the  records 
that  general  circulars  were  required  to  be  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  lower  courts  touching  such  error  of  law  or 
practice,  he  was  .to  lay  the  matter  before  the  whole  court 
for  disposal ; 

3.  To  transfer  cases  from  one  court  to  another  ; 

4.  To  dispose  of  small  cause  references  and  appeals 
froth  orders  and  all  other  matters  nqt  expressly  provided  for ; 
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5.  To  reserve  any  question  of  law  or  practice  for  the 
opinion  of  another  judge  or  of  the  whole  court ;  and 

6.  To  refer  to  the  whole  court  all  cases  where  his 
opinion  is  opposed  to  any  former  decision  of  the  court”. 

The  constitution  of  the  Sadr  Court  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  for  Ddwan  Ramaiengar  in  his  memorandhm  on 
Judicial  Reform  dated  30th  June  1891  wro.e: 

.  “The  result  of  this  legislation  is  the  existing  Judicial 
machinery  which  for  the  disposal  of  civil  suits,  consists  of: 

1.  Nineteen  Munsiff’s  Courts  with  jurisdiction  over 
cases  up  to  Rs.  200  in  value.  Their  decision  in  suits  for 
personal  property  up  to  10  Rupees’  value  is  final. 

2.  Five  Zillah  Courts  presided  over  by  fourteen 
Judges  who  take  cognisance  of  all  suits  above  Rs.  200  in 
value,  and  also  hear  and  decide  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Munsiffs.  Their  judgment  is  final  in  all  cases  in  w'hich 
the  subject  matter  of  the  appeal  is  personal  property  of  the 
value  of  50  rupees  and  under. 

3.  A  Sadr  or  Chief  Appellate  Court  presided  over 
by  three  judges  with  a  Pandit,  who  have  no  original  juris¬ 
diction  but  who  are  empowered  to  hear  regular  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Zillah  Courts  and  special  appeals 
on  points  of  law  from  those  of  Munsiffs. 

4.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  as  the  fountain  of 
justice,  is  the  highest  Appellate  Court  in  the  land  and 
admits  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Sadr  Court. 

“The  Munsiffs  are  of  two  grades— five  first  class 
Munsifi's  on  Rs.  100  and  fourteen  second  class  Munsiffs  on 
Rs,  70  each  per  mensem. 

‘‘Of  the  Zillah  Courts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Alwaye  (stationed  at  Pariir),  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
single  Judge,  the  others  have  three  and  four  judges  in  each. 
Thus  the  courts  at  Padmanabhapuram  and  Quilon  have 
each  a  1st  and  2nd  Judge,  and  also  an  additional  Judge. 
The  Trivandrum  court  has  a  1st,  a  2nd  and  a  3rd  Judge, 
while  Alleppey  has  three  permanent  Judges  and  one 
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additional  Judge.  Tha  1st  Judge  in  these  courts  draws  a 
salary  ofRs  SOO,  the  2nd  Judge  Rs.  200  and  the  3rd  and 
additional  .Judges  with  one  exception,  Ks.  150.” 

The  defects  of  the  d  udidal  Department  at  that  time 
are  thus  described  : 

dlst,  The  unnecessarily  largo  munbor  of  courts  with 
raferenca  to  the  area  of  the  State  and  its  rfajuireinents. 

‘‘2nd,  Tho  limited  jurisdiction  of  tho  lower  courts, 
compared  with  thoss  of  corresponding  grades  in  tho  British 
service. 

“3rd,  The  oonseciuent  waste  of  tho  public  time  and 
working  power. 

“4tli,  Tho  low  salaries  of  the  ’Mnnsilf.s  and  Zillah 
Judges  with  reference  to  their  position  and  responsibility. 

■  5th,  The  consequent  want  of  induc.emont  for  men  of 
superior  intelligence  and  character  to  enter  the  service. 

'“In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  defects,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  that  while  in  thvo  Madras  Bresidonc.y  there 
are  111  Munsiffs  Courts  for  an  area  of  1,38,85(5  set.  miles  or, 
to  every  1,251  sq.  miles,  we  in  Travancora  have  li)  Munsiffs 
Courts  for  6,730  sq.  miles  or  1  to  every  354  ,sq.  miles.  Again, 
while. there  is  but  one  Zillah  Judge  to  oach  district  under 
tha  Madras  Government,  wo  have  no  Jess  than  14  Judges 
for  Travancore, 

;  “Regarding  tho  second  and  third  of  tho  defects  enu¬ 
merated,  which  may  be  considered  together  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  in  Travancore,  in  tha  absence  of  anything 
oorrasponding  to  those  village  judicatures  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  which  dispose  of  four-fifths  of  the  civil  litigation 
in  the-  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  manner  and  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  litigants,  every  petty  suit  liowever  small 
in'tfee  value  goes  to  the  Munsiffs,  who  are  vested  with 
jurisdiction  only  r;p  to  Rs.  200  against  Bs.  2,500  which  is 
the  •  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Madras  Munsiffs, 
Another  material  point  of  difference  is  that  the  latter  have 
small  cause  jurisdiction  uptoRs.  50,  whereas  the  Travancore 
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munsiffs  have  none.  There  is  indeed  no  •  appeal  from 
their  decisions  in  cases  up  to  Rs.  10,  l)ut  this'  is  no  relief  tp 
them,  as  they  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  procedure  in 
these  cases  as  in  suits  of  a  higher  value. 

Tire  pecuniary  jurisdiction  of  the  munsiffs  being 
limited  to  Rs.  200,  that  of  the  next  higher  grade  of  officers 
the  Zillah  judges,  necessarily  begins  only  at  that  point,  and 
embraces  an  amount  of  litigation  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  which  never  goes  before  the  District  or  even  the  sub¬ 
judges  in  the  Madras  province.  The  Zillah  Courts  in  thoir 
turn  are  thus  flooded  with  cases  which  ought  to  be  disposed 
of  by  Munsiffs,  but  which  the  Zillah  judges  alone  can  deal 
with  under  the  present  arrangements. 

‘Tn  like  manner  the  smallness  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Zillah  judges  necessarily  adds  to  the  work  of  the  Sadr 
Court,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  before  them  in  regular 
appeal  all  cases  down  to  Rs.  200  in  value.  The  time  of  the 
inferior  courts  is  thus  wasted  in  hearing  cases  which  are 
quite  as  well  disposed  of  by  tribunals  of  a  lower  grade,  and 
the  suitors  are  subjected  to  an  amount  of  inconvenience, 
loss  of  time,  aird  consequent  hardship  which  cannot  fail  to  ; 
niake  our  judicial  administration  unpopular’’. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  defects  several  measures  ■ 
of  reform  were  brought  into  force  in  1057  M.  E.  The  whole 
judicial  system  was  reorganised,  Regulation  I  of  that  year, 
called  the  Travancora  Civil  Courts  Regulation,  reduced  the 
number  of  Zillah  judges  from  14  to  9  and  regulated  their ■ 
salaries.  It  also  reduced  the  number  of  munsiff’s  courts 
from  19  to  18,  graded  the  munsiffs  raising  their  salaries, 
and  raising  their  jurisdiction  from  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  500,  .and 
investing  them  with  final  small  cause  powers  in  personal  ■ 
suits  up  to  the  value  of  Rs.  20.  The  Regulation-  .conferred 
on  Government  the  power  of  regulating  the  number,  con-  -? 
stitution  and  territorial  jurisdiction  .of  the  civil  .courts.,- 
The  decisions  of  the  Zillah  Courts  passed  on  ;app.eals  in 
suits  from  mpney  or  other  personal  property  not  exceeding  ■ 
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Rs.  50  were  declared  final  Another  Regulutioa  constituted 
the  High  Court,  raising  the  number  of  judges  from  3  to  5, 
one  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judges  with  a.  Pandit  to 
advise  on  points  of  Hindu  Law. 

Under  the  old  constitution  a  single  judge  exercised 
very  large  powers,  but  under  the  now  onaotment  Division 
Benches  consisting  of  two  judges  were  required; 

1.  to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals,  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal,  preferred  from  the  decree.?,  orders  or  sentences  of 
the  Zillah  and  Sessions  courts  where  the  same  are  allowed 
by  law; 

3.  to  transfer  civil  or  criminal  cases  from  one  court 
to  another; 

'3.  to  dispose  of  references  in  small  cause  esases;  and 

4.  to  dispose  of  references  made  by  Session  Judges 
and  Magistrates  under  Regulation  III  of  1056. 

After  the  reform  a  single  judge  was  competent  only 
to  call  for  information  from  the  lower  courts  regarding  cases 
on  their  files  with  a  view  to  superintend  their  working  and 
to  correct  errors  of  law  or  practice,  to  revise  calendars  and 
other  returns  in  criminal  cases,  toexaraine  the  returns  sub- 
by  the  civil  courts  and  to  refer  any  point  of  law  for  the 
mitted  decision  of  a  Division  Bench  or  to  a  court  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  judges. 

In  civil  cases  where  the  judges  composing  a  Division 
Bench  agreed  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Sovereign  from  their 
decree  or  order,  but  if  they  disagreed  and  the  case  was  one 
which  would  otherwise  be  appealable  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  under  the  Regulation,  they  were  required  to 
record  their  opinions  and  to  direct  that  the  case  be  referred 
for  disposal  by  a  Full  Bench  consisting  of  all  five  judges 
from  whose  decision  there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  In  all  other 
cases  where  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  judges  forming  a  Division  Bench,  the  Regulation  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  referring  the  case  to  a  third  judge,  or,  in  any 
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case  of  a  novel  or  special  character,  or  involving  an  import¬ 
ant  point  of  law,  to  a  Full  Bench  consisting  of  all.  the.  five 
judges.  In  either  case  the  decision  of  the  court. was, finah  ..; 

In  the  matter  of  appeals  to  the.  Sovereign  from  the 
decrees  or  orders  of  a  Division  Bench. of  two  judges,  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  referring  such  appeals  to  a  Judicial 
Committee  consisting  of  the  remaining  three,  judges  of  the 
■High  Court,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  in  the  court,  of 
first  instance,  and  in  appeal  was  valued  at  I  s.  5,00.0.  or 
more.  But  if  the  judgment  of  the  Division  Bench  affirmed 
the  decision  of  a  lower  court,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Sovereign 
only  if  the  case  involved  some  substantial  question;  of 
law.  Petitions  for  permissioir  to  appeal  to  the  Sovereign 
were  to  be  presented  ro  the  Judicial  Committee,  who.  were 
empowered  to  admit  the  appeal,  if  the  prescribed  conditions 
aa  to  security  for  costs  and  the  payment  of  fees  were  duly 
fulfilled.  The  Committee  then  gave  notice,  to  the  other 
party,  fixed  a  day  for  the  hearing  and  submitted  their 
opinion  through  the  Dewan  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
who  thereupon  confirmed  the  same. 

Regulation  II  of  1061  M.  E.  was  passed  to  empower  a 
single  judge  of  the  High  Court,  when  sitting  as  vacation 
judge  to  dispose  of  applications  for  staying  execution. of 
decrees  of  the  civil  courts  and  to  suspend- sentences  of 
Criminal  Courts.  Regulation  l.V  of  the  same:  yeaE  was 
passed  to  authorise  the  execiuion  in  Travancore  of  the 
.decrees  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  British  India  and  the  Cochin 
State,  His  Excellency  the  Yiceroy  and  .Governor  ■  General 
and  His  Highness  the  ;6,aja  of  Cochin  having  granted^similar 
concessions  to  the  decrees  of  the  Travancore  Courts.  -  Rules 
were  passed  in  this  year  prescribing  the  qualifications -for 
Munsiffs  and  Vakils,  regulating  leave  and  leave  allowaiices 
to  judicial  officers,  -  and  prescribing  the  mode  of  preferring' 
complaints  against  judicial  officers.  ■  -  .  ■ 

.  '  ■  *  By  Regulation  I  of  1065  M.  E.  the  numbef^bf  judges 
of  the  High  .Court  was  reduced  from  five  to  lour.  'Uridek 
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-this,  en.actment  a  'single  judge  of  the  High  Court  was, 
•empowered  to  hear  appeals  against  the  deeisinns  of  the  Dis- 
tr-iot  courts  in  suits  df  the  value  of  Es.  2,500  and  upwards 
-and  an  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  from  his  decision  was  provi- 
-ded,  the  remaining  three  judges  of  the  High  C^ourt  sitting 
as  a  Judicial  Committee  to  hear  such  appeals.  - 

In  1066  M.  E.  the  small  cause  juri.sdie.tion  of  mimsiffs 
was  raire  l  from  Rs.  20  to  30  and  tlie  final  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Zillah  judges  from  Es.  50  to  60.  'J'his  relief 
enabled  the  courts  concerned  to  devote  greater  time  and 
attention  to  the  more  important  suits.  In  connection  with 
this  the  High  Court  observed  at  a  later  stage  that  “the 
relief  to  the  Munsiffs  by  the  operfition  of  the  Eegulatioa 
cannot,  however,  be  said  to  bo  great,  eonsidei'ing  the  heavy 
w’ork  devolving  on  them.  It  nja.y  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  of  the  cases  filed  as  regular  suits  before  the  Munsiffs 
■23'58  per  cent,  were  suits  for  money  or  personal  property  of 
the-  value  of  between  Rs.  30  and  50,  and  it  is  a  question 
deserving  the  early  and  serious  consideration  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whether  a  further  increase  of  the  small  cause  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Munsiffs  to  Rs.  50,  which  is  likely  to  afford 
the  Munsiffs  appreciable  relief  besides  tending  to  save  time 
and  expense  to  the  suitors,  is  not  expedient.’’ 

The  Regulation  defining  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  High  Court  (Regulation  I  of  1065)  having  been  found 
defective  in  many  respects  and  difficult  in  its  practical 
working,  it  was  repealed  and  a  new  enactment  was  passed  in 
1067  M.  E.  The  present  law  abolished  the  intermediate 
appeal,  and  empowered  a  Full  Bench  of  three  judges  to  hear 
and  determine  all  civil  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  courts  in  suits  of  the  class  specified  above  subject  to  the 
confi.rination  of  their  decree  by  the  Royal  Sign  Manual.  But 
this,  was  in  force  only  for  four  months.  The  High  Court 
made  the  following  observation  ixi  regard  to  its  effects 

“Though  the  new  Regulation  has  not  remain  fed  in 
{prQe.for,  a  sufficiently  long  period  during  the  year  to  enahls 
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usAo  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the.  same,  yet  we  may  safely 
.observe  that,  besides  securing  public  contidenGe  in  ' the 
.administration  of  law  and  ensuring  justice  to  the  parties 
.at  a.  comparatively  little  cost,  its.  provisions,  are  sinipte 
and  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  in  working  the  same  in 
practice.”  ■  .  .■  -  .’A 

To  prescribe  the  mode  of  valuing  suits  for  the  purpose 
'of  determining  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  of  assessing 
pleaders’  fees  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  costs,  a  Regulation 
was  passed  in  1088  M.E.  (1192-9.3).  Regulation  V  of  the  same 
year  amended  the  Limitation  Regulation  II  of  1062  (188-87). 
The  Civil  Procedure  Code,  Regulation  II  of  1065  (TS89-90), 
was  amended  by  Regulation  II  of.  1070  (1894-95).  This 
Regulation  prohibited  civil  courts  from  taking  cognisance 
of  suits  relating  to  Kandukrishi,  Vifufhi  or  Service  In5,m 
lands  -without  the  special  order  of  Government  permitting 
the  .plaintiff  to  seek  such  redress,  -It  contains  a  similar 
prohibition  in  regard  to  suits  connected  with  pensions.  ’The 
Regulation  also  provided  a  definite  procedure  for  the  insti* 
tution  of  suits  by  or  against  Rulers  of  Native  States  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress  of  India 
and  the  execution  of  decrees  passed  against  them.  Regu¬ 
lation  II  of  1071  (1895-96)  extended  greater  protection  to 
judges,  magistrates  and  others  acting  judicially.  Regulation 
III  of  1075  (1899-1900)  amended  and  consolidated  the  rules 
relating  to  vakils  and  amended  an  old  Regulation  passed  in 
1040.  (ISOl'ilS).  The  ( 'ivil  Courts  Regulation  was  amended 
by  Regulation  I  of  1077  (1901-02).  The  ordinary  jurisdictioH 
of  the  Munsiffs  was  raised  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1^000  arid 
power  taken  to  raise  their  small  cause  jurisdiction  from 
Rs.  30  to  Rs.  50  in  individual  cases  on  the  recommen'datioH 
of  the  High- Court.  Consequent  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  State  Accounts,  the  separate- treasuries  attached  to' the 
Courts  were  abolished  in  1080  M.  E.  -  and  arrangements 
made  for  all  moneys  being  paid  into  the  revenue  treasuries-; 
Court  fee  stamps  were  introduced.  . 
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The  rules  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  enrolment 
as  vakils  of  the  High  Court  were  amended  in  1081  M.E.  and 
only  barristers-at-law,  attorneys  of  the  British  High  Courts 
and  graduates-in-law  were  declared  eligible  for  enrolment. 
Kegulation  II  of  1084  relating  to  the  civil  courts  in  the 
State  carao  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  Chinguru  108,1  The 
enhancement  of  the  pecuniary  jurisdiciion  of  the  Munsiffs 
in  respect  of  both  ordinary  suits  and  small  causes  was  the 
main  feature  of  the  new  law.  The  introduction  of  im-  ' 
pressed  sheets  for  copies  in  lieu  of  labels  was  sanctioned  I; 
and  brought  into  effect.  I 

The  Civil  Coui'ts  Regulation  II  of  1085  swelled  the  1 
files  of  the  Munsiffs  by  enhancing  their  pecuniary  jurisdic-  | 
tion  in  ordinary  suits  and  in  small  causes.  Changes  were  \ 
made  to  meet  the  consequent  increase  of  work  in  the  several  ■ 
Munsiffs  courts  and  to  equalise  the  work  of  the  district 
and  Sessions  Courts.  The  scale  of  office  establishment  for 
all  grades  of  courts,  from  tlie  High  Court  downwards,  was 
also  improved. 

A  readjustment  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  courts  was  made  during  1087  M.E.  The  year  1094  M. 

E.  was  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of 
original  litigation  throughout  the  State.  In  view  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  arrears  pending  in  the  High  Court  and  in  some  of  the 
district  courts  at  the  beginning  of  1094  M.  E,  additional 
courts  were  established  temporarily.  The  six  village  pan- 
chayat  courts  tentatively  established  in  1092  M.E.  at  Nager- 
c5il,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey,  K5t4ayam  and Parur  were 
continued  during.  1094  M.  E.  The  creation  of  new  village 
panchayat  courts  in  all  the  other  thirteen  Town  Improvement 
Committe  centres  was  sanctioned  with  effect  from  1095  M.E. 

The  year  1095  M.  E.  exhibited  a  general  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  litigation.  The  rate  of  process  fees  and  the  value 
of  copying  sheets  was  also  raised.  The  19  village  panchayat 
courts  were  made  permanent  from  1st  Chingam  IHO 
M.E. 
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In  1930  a  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  delay  in  the  disposal  of  civil  cases  in  the 
State  and  to  suggest  measures  for  the  quick  disposal  of 
cases  and  speedy  execution  of  the  decrees  and  orders  issued 
by  the  courts.  The  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  and  to 
submit  such  proposals  as  might  be  necessary  regarding  the 
readjustment  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  opening  of  additional 
courts  or  the  shifting  of  the  location  of  courts.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  submitted  his  report  in  1107  M.  E.  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  village  panchayat  oourts  at  twelve  places  was 
enhanced  and  new  village  panchayat  courts  were  established 
at  three  places  in  1101  M.E, 

As  in  the  case  of  civil  Justice  it  was  only  by  about 
the  year  987  M.  E.  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  formula¬ 
ting  rules  and  establishing  courts  to  try 
Criminal  Justios  punish  Criminals.  In  the  earlier  days 

the  punishment  inflicted  Was  invariably  very  often  too 
severe.  “  The  method  of  inflicting  punishment  on  criminals 
in  Travancore  ”,  says  Forbes,  “  is  in  some  respects  singular; 
for  capital  erimm  the  culprits  generally  suffer  death; 
although,  as  in  most  oriental  governments,  money  and 
interest  may  purchase  a  pardon,  except  for  the  dreadful  sin 
of  killing  a  cow,  or  selling  one  for  slaughter,  this  subjects 
them  to  a  most  cruel  death.  For  debts  and  non-payment  of 
fines  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  they  are  confined  by  the 
Sirkar  or  chief  of  the  district  who  draws  a  circle  round  the 
prisoner,  from  which  he  dare  not  move;  then,  gently  laying 
a  sharp  stone  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  demands  payment 
of  the  sum  required,  on  a  refusal,  he  places  a  flat  stone  over 
the  other,  and  ties  it  firmly  on;  additional  weights  are 
gradually  accumulated,  with  a  repetition  of  the  demand, 
until  the  sharp  stone,  penetrating  the  head  either  ensures 
payment;  or  causes  a  painful  death”. 
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In  987  M.  :R.  (1811-12)  Zillah  Courts  were  established 
to  uiquire  into  police  and  criminal  cases  and  submit  their 
proceedings  to  the  Dewan.  The  Appellate  Hnzur  Court  was 
formed  in  990  M.  E.  (1814-15)  for  the  hearing  of  appeals 
from,  the  decisions  of  the  Zillah  courts.  In  993  M.  E. 
(1817-18)  and  1007  M.  E.  (1831-32)  the  Tahsildars  and 
Munsiffs  were  sueoassively  invostcd  with  jurisdiction  in 
p'etty  police  cases.  In  1010  M.  E.  Cundeir  Mouon  was 
appointed  tQ  frame  a  code  of  laws  both  criminal  and 
civil,  founded  upon  the  British  enactments.  The  code 
framed  by  him  consisted  of  eight  Regulations.  The  first 
five  treated  of  Civil  Procedure  and  tho  constitutions 
of  the  Munisiff,  Zillah  and  Appeal  Courts  ;  tho  sixth 
Regulation  invested  the  Tahsildars  with  police  authority 
and  the  Zillah  courts  with  criminal  powers,  while  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  authorised  judges  of  the  Appeal 
Gpurt  to  perform  tho  function  of  sessions  courts.  Regula¬ 
tion  VI  of  the  year  empowered  Tahsildars  to  hear  and 
decide  all  cases  of  a  trivial  nature  and  to  oomnht  all  oases 
of  heinous  offences  to  the  Zillah  courts.  It  also  empowered 
the  :Dewan  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  police  and  the 
Magistracy.  Regulation  VII  defined  the  powers  of  the- 
Zillah-  criminal  courts.  The  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  were 
appointed  to  proceed  on  circuit  once  in  every  six  months  to 
the  different  Zillah  courts,  to  investigate  and  decide  all 
cases. requiring  a  punishment  higher  than  it  was  competent 
for.  the  subordinate  courts  to  award.  In  1012  M.E.  a  question, 
arose  whether  Europeans  residing  in  Travancore  were  sub- 
jeci  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  its  courts.  The 
Government  of  India,  on  beiirg  consulted  by  the  Madras 
Government  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Resident,  decided 
that  “Europeans  residing  in  the  territories  of  Rative  States  ' 
not  being  servants  of  the  British  Government,  be  held  to  be 
in  all  respects,  and  in  all  oases,  civil  and  criminal,  subject  to  ■ 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside”.  In  1030  M.  E. 
(1854-55)  officers  designated  Dewan  Peishkars  were  appointed 
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with  powers  of  general  control  and  supervision  in  all  magis¬ 
terial  and  police  matters.  In  1032  M,  E.  (1836-57)  the  circuit 
courts  were  abolished  and  in  their  places  three  sessions 
courts  were  established,  to  which  the  Zillah  criminal  courts 
were  made  immediately  subordinate.  These  sessions  courts 
were  abolished  in  1037  M.  E.  (1861-62)  and  their  powers 
merged  into  those  of  the  Zillah  courts.  Regulation  III 
of  1041  legalised  the  admission  of  approves  in  criminal 
cases.  Vakils  ware  admitted  for  the  first  time  in  1043  M.E. 
(1867-68)  to  plead  in  criminal  cases.  In  1868  the  power  of 
the  Travancora  courts  to  punish  European  subjects  was 
again  questioned.  John  Liddel,  a  European  British  subject 
in  the  employ  of  the  Travancore  State,  holding  the  ofRce  of 
Commercial  Agent,  was  charged  with  the  embezzlement  of  a 
large  amount  of  public  money.  He  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonment  by  a  Special  Commission  appointed  for 
the  pui’pose.  But  the  Madras  Government  on  complaint  by 
Liddel,  cancelled  the  punishment.  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao, 
then  Dewan  of  Travancore,  vindicated  the  prestige  of 
Travancore  by  a  series  of  letters.  As  a  result  of  these  the 
British  Resident  sent  to  the  Dewan  the  following  letter 
under  date  9th  December  1868.  “In  accordance  with  this 
opinion,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Council  sees  no 
reason  to  question  the  legality  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Mr.  Liddel  by  the  Travancore  courts,  and  resolves  to 
cancel  the  former  order  on  the  subject’’. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  Six  years  later 
the  Resident  wrote: —  “In  consequence  of  communications 
from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council,  I  am  directed  by  the  Madras  Government  to  explain 
to  His  Highness  the  Mahaxsja  of  Travancore,  with  every 
compliment,  that  His  Excellency  the  Goyernor-in-Council 
having  regard  to  the  position  of  Her  Majesty  as  Paramount 
Power  in  India  and  to  the  Treaty  engagements  entered  into 
with  Travancore,  does  not  recognise  the  position  assumed 
by  the  late  Dewan,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  in  the  discussion 
13 
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that  took  place  in  Liddel’s  case  (vis?,,  the  oxorciso  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  European  British  aubjec4,s  is  an  inherent  right 
possessed  by  the  Government  of  Travaneore)  and  that  the 
altered  condition  of  law  respecting  the  trial  of  I'luropeu 
British  subjects  for  offences  counnitted  in  Native  States 
requires  some  alteration  in  tlic  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  It  is  observed  that  when  the  jurisdiction  of 
Travaneore  in  1837  was  recognised  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  trying  in  British  courts  European  British  sub¬ 
jects  for  offences  committed  in  Native  States,  These  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  removed  by  different  Acts  of  the  Imperial 
and  Indian  Legislatures,  and  the  question  is  thereby  placed 
on  a  different  footing  to  that  on  which  it  formerly  rested.” 

In  accordance  with  this  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
issued  a  Royal  Proclamation  on  the  16th  Kdavam  1050  (28th 
May  1875)  to  give  effect  to  the  arrangement  under  which; 
Special  Magistrates  to  be  appointed  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  and  invested  with  the  powers  (3  months’  impri¬ 
sonment  or  fine  up  to  Rs.  1,0.00  or  both)  of  a  Magistrate  of 
the  1st  class  under  the  Indian  Procedure  Code,  were  empo¬ 
wered  to  try  all  oases  within  their  cognisance  and  in 
commitable  cases  to  commit  (in  virtue  of  their  contempora¬ 
neous  appointment  by  the  Viceroy  as  J  ustices  of  the  Peace) 
either  to  the  British  Resident  as  a  Court  of  Session  or  to  the 
High  Court  at  Madras. 

-  There  was  a  redistribution  of  magisterial  powers  in 
1047  M.E.  (1971-72);  the  Zillah  and  Sadr  courts  were  invested 
with  certain  appellate  and  revisionary  powers  over  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Magistracy.  The  Dawan  Poishkars  were  con¬ 
stituted  magistrates,  each  in  his  own  division,  in  the  place 
of  the  Dewan,  and  their  powers  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sub- 
Magistrates  were  defined.  Regulation  II  of  1052  (1876-77) 
vested  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in.  all  magistrates,  and  in  ’ 
sub-magistrates  specially  notified.  Regulation  III  of  1054 
(1878-79)  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Sadr  Court  and 
increased  the  powers  of  the  Zillah  criminal  courts.  About  ’ 
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this  Dewan  Rarniengar  observed  in  his  Memo  on  Judicial 
Reform  thus; —  “It  laid  down  that  it  was  competent  to 
those  courts  to  try  and  dispose  of  all  cases  committed  to 
them  by  the  Magistrates,  which  required  a  smaller  punish¬ 
ment  than  death  or  imprisonment  was  awarded  should  be 
referred  to  the  Sadr  Court.  All  other  sentences  were  final, 
subject,  of  course,  to  appeal.  Appeals  lay  from  all  con¬ 
victions,  but  the  Government  alone  could  appeal  from 
acquittals.  The  Sadr  Court  might  alter  or  reverse  any 
sentence  and  enhance  punishment.  On  questions  of  fact, 
only  one  appeal  was  allow'able. 

“  The  present  machinery  ”,  said  he,  “  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  criminal  justice  consists  of:— 

1.  Thirty  Divisional  Sub-Magistrates  and  thirty 
one  Taluq  Sub-Magistrates  who  are  courts  of  first  instance 
in  all  cases  and  have  power  to  fine  up  to  Rs.  10,  award 
imprisonment  up  to  30  days  and  inflict  6  lashes. 

2.  Eight  Magistrates  whose  powers  of  punishment 
extend  to  fine  up  to  Rs.  50;  imprisonment  for  3  .months;  and 
corporal  punishment,  one  dozen  lashes. 

3.  Five  criminal  courts  which  are  competent  to 
try  and  decide  ail  cases  committed  to  them  by  the  Magi¬ 
stracy;  the  only  limitation  imposed  being  that  where  the 
sentence  passed  is  one  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  Sadr  Court.  In  all  other 
oases  the  decision  of  the  criminal  courts  is  final,  unless 
altered  by  the  Sadr  Court  on  appeal  or  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  revision. 

4.  Three  Sadr  Judges  who  supervise  and  control 
the  operations  of  the  Magistracy  and  criminal  courts.  All 
sentences  of  death  must  be  confirmed  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja.” 

The  work  of  the  Zillah  courts  on  the  criminal  side  is 
detailed  by  the  then  Dewan,  which  may  be  quoted  here. 

“  So  far  back  as  1874,  the  1st  Judge  of  the  Sadr  Court  was 
caUed  upon  by  Governrnent  to  frame  a  Penal  Code  and  § 
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Prooedure  Code  for  Travancore.  Mr.  Chellappa  Pillai  has 
accordingly  been  engaged  in  this  laborious  task  for  more 
than  six  years.  He  has  submitted  drafts  of  both  codes  and 
,ona  of  them  (The  Penal  Code)  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee  composed  of  the  Sadr  Judges  and  otliers  for 
consideration  and  report.  The  Conunitteo  met  more  than 
once.  Before  proceeding  to  the  c.on.side ration  of  the  draft 
code  the  question  was  raised  by  me  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  have  a  new  Penal  Code  framed  specially  for  Travancore; 
whether  it  was  not  better  and  .safer  to  adopt  with  any  ) 
reservation  that  might  be  necessary  the  British  Indian  { 
Penal  Code  which  took  30  years  to  frame  and  elaborate  by  1- 
some  of  the  highest  intellects,  which  has  l)e6n  20  years  in  I 
operation  in  the  British  territories  without  requiring  any  I 
material  change,  and  which  has  been  practically  the  Crimi'  t 
nal  Law  of  Travancore  for  the  lust  10  years.  The  question 
was  discussed  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee 
was  that  the  Penal  Code  should  be  adopted  in  the  manner  ; 
suggested.  The  Resident  who  has  been  consulted  is  also  of  } 

the  same  opinion.  The  same  course,  it  was  decided  by  the  I 

Committee  after  carefully  examining  the'  Act,  should  be  i: 
followed  in  respect  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  before  many  days  are  over,  these  two  import¬ 
ant,  Codes,  so  essential  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
criminal  justice  will  become  the  law  of  Travancore”. 

Two  Regulations  were  passed  in  1056  M.  E.  (1880-81) 
which  adopted  mutaiis  mutandis  the  Indian  Penal  Code  with 
the  Whipping  Act  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  This 
and  the  separation  of  the  functions  of  the  Magistracy  from 
the  Police  in  1056  M.E.  necessitated  a  complete  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  grades  of  criminal  courts.  So  most  of  the 
divisional  sub-magistrates  and  police  amins  were  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary.  The  taluk  magistrates  have  been  invest¬ 
ed  with  3rd,  and  in  many  cases  with  2nd  class  powers;  the 
division  magistrates  with  1st  class  powers,  and  the  chief  judge 
of  eaoh  of  the  ^illah,  oourtshas  been  appointed  sessions  judge. 
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Regulation  V  of  1067  (1891-92)  amended  the  Iw 
relating  to  Criminal  Procedure  on  the  lines  of  the  British 
Indian  enactment  with  some  modifications  suiting  local 
conditions,  and  Regulation  I  of  1074  (1898-99)  enacted 
the  Travancore  Penal  Code.  Regulation  II  and  III  of  the 
same  year  were  passed  to  amend  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code.  Additional  sessions  courts  were  established  at  Quilon 
and  Kdttayam  and  a  readjustment  of  the  territorial  jurisdicr 
tion  of  the  several  sessions  courts  was  effected  in  1085  M.  E. 
(1909-10). .  The  formation  of  the  Pirmede  taluk  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  first  class  magistrate  at  Kanjifapally 
in  1086  M.  E.  (1910-11). 

The  creation  of  a  separate  department  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  devaswoms  and  state  charities  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  effect  a  redistribution  of  revenue  and  magis¬ 
terial  charges  and  to  take  a  further  step  towards  the 
separation  of  judicial  and  executive  functions  by  relieving 
most  of  the  tahsildars  of  the  work  of  trying  criminal  cases. 
The  number  of  stationary  second  class  magistrates  was 
increased.  With  a  view  to  give  iron-official  gentlemen  a 
share  in’  the  administration  of  justice  and  incidentally  to 
afford  some  relief  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  four  first 
class  bench  courts,  within  the  municipal  towns  of  Eagercoil, 
Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  four  second  class  bench 
courts  within  those  of  KSyankujam,  Thifuvalla,  KQ[tayam 
and  Changana^s'sfy,  were  established  under  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  Amendment  Regulation  'VI  of  1097  with 
effect  from  Dhanu  1098  M.  E. 

The  number  of  criminal  courts  in  1111  M.  E.  (1935-36) 
was  75.  These  included  the  High  Court  and  the  temporary 
additional  sessions  courts  atNagercSil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon, 
Alleppey  and  Kottayam.  The  number  of  first  class  magis¬ 
trates’  courts  decreased  from  30  to  29,  The  additional 
district  magistrate’s  court  at  Padmanabhapufam  was 
abolished  and  the  combined  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magis¬ 
trate’s  Court  at  Trivandrum  bifurcated,  There  was  on  ah 
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average  one  court  for  every  103  square  miles  of  area  and 
•67,946  of  the  population. 

-  The  judicial  administration  of  the  State  at  present 
rests  with  the  High  Court,  except  in  the  matter  of  offences 
committed  by  European  British  subjects, 
General.  special  coui'ts  esta¬ 

blished  by  Law.  Subject  to  this  exception,  the  High  Court 
is  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  court  in  the  land  and  has 
the  power  of  adjudication  over  suits  of  the  highest  value 
and  criminal  cases  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Decisions 
in  some  important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  such  as  decrees 
in  suits  to  the  value  of  Rs.  5,000  and  above,  and  capital  and 
life  sentences,  are  ■subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Ruler, 
application  for  -which  is  transmitted  through  the  Dew'an, 
such  information  however,  being  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  course.  The  High  Court  has  no  original  jurisdiction. 
In  appeals  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  are  adjudi¬ 
cated  upon.  Until  1894  M.  E.  thei'e  was  a  “Royal  Court  of 
Final  Appeal”  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  This  court 
has  since  been  abolished,  but  the  functions  of  such  a 
committee  are  to  some  extent  exercised  by  a  Full  Bench 
of  the  High  Court  which,  when  so  acting,  passes  judgments 
in  the  form  of  advice  to  the  Ruler.  Below  the  High  Court 
are  the  district  and  sessions  courts  which  are  the  highest 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
Below  these  district  and  sessions  courts  are  the  courts 
of  the  munsiffs  and  the  village  panchayat  for  the  trial 
of  civil  cases,  and  the  courts  of  the  magistrates  including 
benches  of  honorary  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases.  Munsiff’s  courts  have  only  original  jurisdiction; 
generally  speaking,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  munsiff  extends 
to  suits  up  to  the  value  of  Rs.  3,000  and  that  of  the  village 
panchayat  court  up  to  Rs.  50.  Suits  tried  by  the  village 
panchayat  courts  are  of  a  small  cause  nature  and  tjpi9 
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decisions  are  not  subject  to  appeal,  although  the.  district 
courts  have  the  power  to  revise  them  to  a  limited- extent;. 
The  munsiffs  also  try  some  classes  of  money  suits  as  small 
cause  suits,  the  decisions  in  which  are  subject  only  to. 
revision  by  the  High  Court.  The  decisions  of  the  munsiffs 
in  other  suits  are  subject  to  regular  appeals  which  lie  either 
to  the  High  Court  or  to  the  district  court  according  as  the, 
value  of  the  suit  is  above  Rs.  1,000  or  not.  Below  the. 
sessions  courts  there  are  magistrates  of  three  classes  for 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Some  of  them  are 
honorary.  The  chief  ma.gistratQ  of  a  district  exercises  first 
class  powers  and  under  him  there  are  other  magistrates  of 
the  first  class  as  well  as  those  of  the  second  and  third 
classes.  These  last  have  only  original  jurisdiction,  while- 
magistrates  of  the  first  class  including  district  magistrates 
have  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  appellate 
authority  over  magistrates  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
is  the  district  magistrate  or  other  first  class  magistrate 
specially  authorised  in  that  behalf.  The  appellate  authority 
over  the  first  class  magistrates,  including  the  district- 
magistrate,  is  the  sessions  court.  District  and  certain  first' 
class  magistrates  are  land  revenue  officers  as  well,  but 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  tahsildars  are  empowered 
to  exercise  magisterial  functions  in  their  respective  taluks, 
all  magistrates  of  the  second  or  third  class  and  some  of  the 
first  class  magistrates  are  magistrates  exclusively  and  have 
no  revenue  functions.  The  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
mostly  graduates-in-law. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
respect  of  offences  committed  by  European  British  subjects 
consists  of  special  magistrates  and  a  special  appellate  judge 
appointed  under  Sign  Manual  by  virtue  of  certain  procla¬ 
mations.  The  special  magistrates  exercise  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  the  special  appellate  judge  exercises  appellate 
and  revisionary  powers  over  them.  But  none  of  them  can 
award  any  punishment  higher  than  imprisonment  extending 
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up  to  3  mouths  or  fine  up  to  Rs.  1,000  or  both.  If,  in  tbs 
opinion  of' the  special  magistrate  taking  cognisance  of  a 
ca^e.  tire'-  offe'nce  is  one  that  cannot  be  tried  or  adequately 
punishpd  by  him,  he  has  to  commit  the  otfender  to  the  High 
CTwrt  of  Madras. 

The  entire  judiciary  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
duly  qualified  members  of  the  service  or  the  bar.  Judges 
of  the  High  Court  are  appointed  by  the  Ruler  and  they  are 
ordinarily  selected  from  the  district  judges. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  department  from  1065  to  1110  M.  E. 


Expenditure 

Rs. 


4,09,626 

4,42,162 

4,86,192 

4,93,191 

5,67,762 

9,32,792 

10,29,204 

10,52,335 

11,56,461 

11,76,279 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

1065 

4,39,039 

1070 

4,88,215 

1075 

6,36,425 

1080 

3,19,967 

1085 

61,964 

1090 

9,98,694 

1095 

76,614 

1100 

1,02,685 

1105  i 

66,942 

1110 

49,349 

CHAPTER  XaX. 

THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  police  force  in  Travancore  was  first  organised  by 
Dewan  Ummini  Thampi.  The  establishment  was  a  small 
one.  On  assuming  the  charge  of  the 
Beginnings.  administration,  Col.  Munro  remarked  that 
“it  was  without  order  or  regulation  and  the  peons  scarcely 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  their  proper  duties.  I  was  very 
soon  convinced  that  an  efficient  police  establishment  was 
essentially  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
country’’. 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  was  increased  from 
200  to  500  men,  making  a  more  than  proportional  reduction 
ill  the  number  of  Nayar  soldiers.  Munro 
Munro  s  reforms,  expedient  to  retain  the  police 

establishment  under  his  immediate  direction.  The  necessity 
for  the  reorganisation  is  thus  described  by  him;  “No  form 
of  Government  could  be  more  calculated  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  command  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people 
or  more  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  oppression  and  of  war. 
These  are  exactly  the  purpose  which  it  is  our  policy  to 
defeat  and  the  end  will  in  some  respect  be  attained  by 
introducing  into  the  country  a  balance  of  authority  by 
depriving  the  Karyakkars  of  the  judicial  and  military 
powers  which  they  exercise  and  reducing  them  to  the 
situation  of  mere  revenue  officers.  The  formation  of  an 
efficient  police  for  the  preservation  and  enforcement  of 
order,  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders  appeared  to  be  an 
arrangement  well-calculated  for  the  accornplishinent  of  the 
views  which  I  have  described  and  the  duties  of  the  Police 
have  been  regulated  with  reference  to  these  views”. 

14 
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The  police  force  was  profitably  employed  by  Munro 
in  preventing  contraband  trade  which  was  greatly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  revenues.  The  suppression  of  the  military 
and  the  militia  institutions  in  Travancore  and  the  deraoli- 
tion  of  the  northern  and  southern  lines  exposed  the  State  to 
very  great  loss  from  the  smuggling  of  tobacco,  pepper  and 
other  articles  of  which  the  monopoly  constituted  a  principal 
source  of  its  revenues.  The  reorganised  police  force  was 
of  great  assistance  in  preventing  such  clandestine  trade. 

A  large  portion  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
police  had  been  performed  by  the  KafyakkSrs  under  the 
orders  of  the  Dewan.  One  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Munro 
was  that  all  offenders  whom  it  might  be  requisite  to  place 
under  restraint  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  police.  This  measure  produced  very  appreciable  results 
and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  usually  followed  by  the 
Kafyakkars  in  putting  indiscriminately  all  the  accused  in 
irons  and  subjecting  them  to  cruel  treatment.  Munro  issued 
peremptory  instructions  prohibiting  the  KafyakkSrs  from 
levying-  fines  or  inflicting  other  punishments  at  their  own 
discretion  on  the  accused  persons  and  from  keeping  persons 
in  confinement  under  their  own  custody.  A  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  emulation' came  to  prevail  between  the  KsfyakkSrs 
and  the  police  officers  which  operated  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  police  confining  innocent  persons  and  extorting 
money  from  the  people  under  the  pretext  of  apprehending 
smugglers,  or  detecting  crimes.  The  reform  introduced 
by  Munro  was  to  a  certain  extent  successful.  There 
were,  however,  certain  serious  defects  which  called  for 
improvement. 

1.  The  police  was  undisciplined  and  untrained  and 
not  properly  supervised  or  controlled. 

2.  Their  remuneration  was  not  adequate  to  attract 
the  best  men  available. 

3.  The  personnel  and  morale  of  the  force  were 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
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4.  The  force,  such  as  it  was,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
centrated  upon  its  legitimate  work  as  a  police  force,  was 
scattered  throughout  the  State. 

The  first  law  in  respect  of  the  police  was  passed  in 
1010  M.E.  and  the  next  13  years  later.  In  1030  M.  E.  when 
new  revenue  divisions  were  formed  and  Dewan  Peisbkars 
were  placed  in  charge  of  them,  the^  were  invested  with 
powers  of  general  control  and  supervision  in  all  matters, 
revenue,  magisterial  and  police,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Dewan  as  head  of  the  administration  and  chief  magistrate. 
The  Dewan  Peishkar  was  collector  and  magistrate  as  well 
as  superintendent  of  the  police  within  his  range.  The 
Tahsildar  was  the  head  revenue  officer,  the  sub-magistrate 
and  the  head  of  police  in  the  taluk.  There  were  thirty-one 
officers  who  were  divisional  sub-magistrates  and  police 
Amins  and  their  powers  were  co-extensive  with  those  of  the 
taluk  sub-magistrates.  There  were  four  other  officers 
besides,  who,  in  addition  to  special  revenue  duties,  were  also 
charged  with  magisterial  and  police  functions.  They  were 
the  Commercial  Agent  at  Alleppey,  the  Superintendent  of 
Cardamom  Hills,  the  Conservator  of  Forests  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Coffee 
Districts. 

To  assist  the  magistrates  and  sub-magistrates  in  the 
work  of  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  apprehension 
of  criminals  there  existed; 

1.  Certain  officers  under  the  designations  of  Extra 
and  Assistant  Extra  Police  Officers  and  Police  Inspectors; 

2.  Various  officers  under  the  designations  of 
Koihuval,  AminadSr,  YichaHpjiu,  Police  Naik,  JamSdar, 
HavildSr  and  DuffadSr ; 

3.  A  body  of  men  known  as  Naikans,  Muthalpers 
and  Peons. 

The  police  force  did  their  duty  satisfactorily.  Dewan 
Sir  T.  Madava  Rao  in  his  administration  report  fop 
104^  M.  E.  wrote; 
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“  It  may  be  generally  stated  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  a  very  high  degree  of  security  of  person 
and  property  has  now  been  attained  in  Travancore.  The 
inhabitants  build  houses  far  out  of  towns  and  live  there 
without  fear.  Men  and  women,  the  latter  with  costly  orna¬ 
ments,  travel  by  the  highways  night  and  day  without  appre¬ 
hension.  Isolated  bazaars  are  often  found  in  charge  of  mere 
boys  or  girls.  The  crops  in  the  fields  are  guarded  only 
against  beasts  or  birds  by  women  or  children.  Men  move 
about  without  arms  of  arry  kind  for  protection.  Cattle  are  let 
loose  to  graze,  and  return,  often  without  anyone  to  look  after 
them.  But  such  evidentiary  facts  need  not  bo  multiplied.” 

The  police  force  though  efficient  still  needed  reform. 
In  reviewing  the  Administration  Report  for  1055  M.  E,  the 
Madras  Government  observed:  “That  it 
^raoy  separnm*'  of  the  highest  importance  to  allot  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
police,  the  cost  of  which  (Rs.  1,50,000  only)  appears  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  Administration  when  civilization  and  pros¬ 
perity  are  embracing  Travancore  on  every  side,  will  no 
doubt  be  readily  admitted  by  His  Highness.’'’  It  was 
thought  that  the  combination  of  police  and  magisterial 
functions  in  the  same  set  of  officers  was  perhaps  the  most 
serious  drawback  to  the  efficient  performance  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  duties  of  the  police  and  the  proper  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  The  magistracy  of  the  country,  i.  e., 
the  division;  taluk  and  sub-divisional  inagisti’ates  being 
police  officers  as  well,  were  expected  in  the  first  instance  to 
detect  crime  and  then  bring  the  offenders  they  apprehend 
before  themselves — in  other  words,  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
their  own  acts.  As  a  result  a  large  proportion  of  the. 
crimes  which  took  place  remained  undetected,  and  out  of 
those  detected  a  great  many  cases  broke  down  for  wQ,nt  of 
pecessar^  evidence. 
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•  This  system,  however,  continued  to  work  until  the 
time  of  Dewan  Ramiengar  who  made  an 
attempt  to  reorganise  the  Police.  He 
proposed  :~ 

“I  would  bring  about  an  entire  separation  of  the  Police 
from  the  Magistracy  and  thus  draw  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate  and  the  preventive  and  detective  duties  of  the  police. 

“I  would  place  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  police 
under  the  immediate  and  direct  orders  of  His  Highness’ 
Government  acting  through  a  Superintendent  who  should 
be  vested  with  the  undivided  control  and  supervision, 
discipline  and  internal  economy  of  the  force. 

“I  would  organise  a  stipendiary  constabulary  enlisted 
under  proper  rules  in  regard  to  age  and  physical  fitness  and 
so  equipped  and  trained  as  to  be  available  for  employment 
in  any  part  of  the  State  and  with  such  scale  and  remunera¬ 
tion,  gradation  of  rank,  etc.,  as  shall  make  the  same  effective 
and  respectable. 

“  I  would  supplement,  if  possible,  the  police  force 
organised  as  above,  by  a  village  police. 

“  On  the  completion  of  the  new  arrangement  in  each 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  State,  the  police  functions  of 
the  Magistrate  would  cease  therefrom.” 

A.ccording  to  these  proposals  the  police  was  re-orga- 
nised  and  a  law  passed  in  1056  M.  E.  on  the  lines  of  the 
Madras  Police  Act.  Tjie  reorganisation 
Eeorganisation.  completed  in  1057  M.  E.  and  the  force 

consisted  of  a  Superintendent,  three  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dents,  forty  six  Inspectors,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
Head  Constables  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Constables.  Mr.  0.  H.  Benseley  was  the  first  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Police  and  continued  in  that  office  for  about 
§0  years. 
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The  Department  was  further  reformed  in  1095  M.  E. 
The  administration  of  the  Police  throughout  Travancore 
was  vested  in  an  officer  designated  the 
Further  reform.  Qommissioner  of  police,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Government.  The  police  force  within  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  a  District  Magistrate  was  placed 
under  District  Superintendents  or  A.ssistant  District 
Superintendents.  But  such  force  was  under  the  general 
control  and  direction  of  the  District  Magistrate. 

It  was  provided  in  this  Act  to  depute  any  additional 
number  of  police  officers  on  any  person’s  application 
if  the  Commissioner  deemed  it  fit.  Employment  of  such 
additional  force  was  also  allowed  whenever  any  railway, 
canal,  or  other  public  work  or  any  manufactory  or  commer¬ 
cial  concern  was  carried  on  and  when  the  Commissioner 
reasonably  apprehended  a  breach  of  peace  due  to  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  persons  employed  in  such  work.  The  same 
measures  were  applicable  in  the  case  of  certain  areas 
which  were  in  a  disturbed  condition  due  to  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  area  or  of  any  class  or  section  of 
such  inhabitants. 

The  District  Magistrate  was  empowered  to  prohibit 
any  procession  or  assembly  whenever  and  for  so  long  as  he 
considers  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
or  public  safety,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  was  autho¬ 
rised  to  reserve  for  any  public  purpose  any  street  or  public 
place  and  prohibit  persons  from  entering  the  area  so  reserv¬ 
ed  temporarily  by  public  notice. 

Any  police  officer  who  under  any  pretext  or  under 
any  circumstances,  directly  or  indirectly  collected  or  receiv¬ 
ed  any  fee,  gratuity,  diet  money,  allowance  or  recompense- 
other  than  he  is  duly  authorised  by  the  Commissioner  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  six  months’ pay -or  to 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  tertp  which  may 
extend  to  six  ntonths  or  to  both. 
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In  1114  M.  E.  the  Department  was  re-organised.  The 
designation  of  the  head  of  the  Department  was  changed 
as  Inspector-General  of  Police  and  Khan 
Bahadur  G.  Sayid  Abdul  Karim  Saheb 
Suhrawardy  M.  B.  E.  was  appointed  the 
first  Inspector-General.  The  posts  of  a  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  andan  Assistant  Inspector-General  of 
Police  were  newly  created.  The  working  of  the  Department 
is  at  present  distributed  mainly  over  these  sections  : 

1.  General. 

2.  Criminal  intelligence  section. 

3.  The  reserve  force. 

4.  The  traffic  section. 

5.  Special  police. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  police  force  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Department  with  a  Deputy  Inspe- 
enera.  ctor-General  of  Police,  an  Assistant 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  3  District  Superintendents, 
6  Assistant  Superintendents,  81  Inspectors,  236  Head 
Constables  and  2,337  Constables.  It  is  required  that 
the  Inspector  General  when  escorting  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  in  State  processions  should  ride  on  the  right 
of  the  carriage.  European  officers  are  exempted  from  this 
rule  if  such  days  happen  to  be  Sundays.  All  Hindu  police 
officers  of  superior  rank  are  bound  to  be  present  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  State  functions.  The  District  Superintendent  is 
to  submit  weekly  diaries  to  the  District  Magistrate  who 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  criminal  administration  of  the  District.  An 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  in  charge  of  a  sub-divi¬ 
sion  is  responsible  for  the  proper  investigation  of  crime, 
preservation  of  order  and  maintenance  of  departmental 
discipline  in  his  sub-divisions.  The  Inspectors  are  also 
station  house  officers  and  they  are  responsible  for  the 
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police  administration  of  the  locality.  It  is  compulsory  that 
they  should  conduct  all  investigations  personally  as  far  as 
possible  and  they  are  personally  responsible  for  all 
investigations.  Besides  the  local  Inspectors  there  are 
the  Prosecuting  Inspectors,  the  Reserve  Inspector  and 
the  C.  I.  D.  Inspectors,  The  Prosecuting  Inspectors  are 
empowered  by  Government  to  conduct  prosecutions  in 
police  cases  and  they  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
apublic  prosecutor  in  respect  of  cases  in  their  charge. 
The  Reserve  Inspector  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  Reserve. 
He  is  bound  to  submit  a  daily  report  to  the  Inspector- 
General.  He  is  -  also  responsible  for  the  training  of  the 
Armed  Reserve  and  the  instruction  of  all  recruits.  Inspe¬ 
ctors  of  Police  attached  to  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  have  the  powers  of  officers  in  charge  of  police  stations 
for  purposes  of  investigation  throughout  the  State. 

The  duties  of  head  constables  comprise  general  duties 
in  police  stations,  station  writer’s  work  and  the  charge 
of  outposts  and  Guards.  Those  in  the  Armed  Reserve  are  in 
control  of  their  sections.  The  primary  duty  of  a  Head 
constable  in  a  police  station  is  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  constables  and  attend  to  their  training  and  instruction. 
The  duties  of  constables  comprise  escorts,  guards,  patrols 
and  the  like.  , 

In  the  case  of  Travancoreans  accused  of  crimes 
outside  the  state  they  are  brought  within  the  exercise  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Extradition  Act.  The  Cochin  Extra¬ 
dition  Act  X  of  1093  provides  for  the  surrender  to  the 
State  of  Pravancore  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of 
certain  offences  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Department  which  formed 
a  separate  unit  under  a  D,S.  P.  in  charge ‘of  it  with  his 
headquarters  at  Trivandrum  was  abolished,  and  the  0.  I.  D. 
Inspectors  with  their  subordinate  staff  were  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  three  D.  S.  Ps.  of  the  districts. 
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This  Department  makes  enquiries  in  confidential 
matters  and  assists  the  District  officers  by  taking  up  the 
entire  investigation  of  cases  where  it  is  found  necessary, 
by  discovering  information  regarding  crimes  and  criminals, 
and  by  placing  officers  of  the  staff  at  the  disposal  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendents  for  particular  cases.  But  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  in  no  way  relieves  the  district 
police  of  their  responsibilities  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crimes.  The  classes  of  crimes  ordinarily  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  0.  I.  D.  staff  falls  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Note  forgery  oases. 

Cases  of  counterfeit  coining. 

3.  Cases  of  professional  poisoning, 

4.  Theft  of  Government  arms  and  ammunition  and 
illicit  trade  in  arms. 

5.  Important  cases  in  which  foreigners  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

6;  Fraud  by  means  of  advertisement,  bogus  funds 
and  companies,  personating  public  servants,  swindling,  etc. 

7.  Cases  of  theft  in  which  the  value  of  property 
exceeds  Rs.  1,000. 

8.  House-breaking  and  theft  in  which  the  value  of 
property  exceeds  Rs.  500. 

9.  Oases  of  a  sensational  character. 

10.  Cases  involving  investigation  in  several  local 
areas  and  outside  the  State. 

II.  Murder  cases  in  which  the  accused  is  not  known. 

12.  Important  thefts  of  currency  notes  or  important 
defalcations  of  public  money,  etc. 

13.  Oases  of  such  a  technical  nature  as  ■  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner  or  District  Superintendents 
call  for  investigation  by  an  officer  of  the  C).  I.  D;  ; 

14.  Gang  cases, 

:  Inspectors  in  charge  of  executive  work  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  branch  and  the  districts  are  to  submit  their  weekly 
15 
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diaries.  All  foreigners  and  political  suspects  are  un¬ 
obtrusively  shadowed  by  the  C.  I.  D.  The  0. 1.  D.  men  are 
instructed  to  visit  all  sathrams,  railway  stations,  markets, 
bazaars,  travellers’  bungalows,  or  camp-sheds,  public 
office  premises,  printing  presses,  festival  crowds,  public 
meetings,  villages  where  there  are  factions,  bathing 
ghats,  landing  places,  bus-stands  and  police  stations. 
Social  and  political  troubles  should  engage  the  attention 
of  the  political  branch  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department. 

The  work  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
is  divided  into  three  branches. 

1.  Political  record  and  special  branch. 

2.  Finger  Print  Bureau, 

3.  Criminal  Intelligence  Bureau. 

The  political  record  and  special  branch  work  is 
strictly  confidential  and  is  kept  entirely  separate  from 
other  matters.  All  special  branch  intelligence  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

The  Finger  Print  Bureau  is  under  the  disciplinary 
control  of  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police.  The 
finger  prints  of  criminals  are  taken  as 

Bingei  Print  Bureau. 

soon  as  their  conviction  memos  have  been 

received. 

The  Bureau  is  also  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police.  It  deals  only  with 
Criminal  luteUigenoe^^^^'^f^  criminals  who  commit  crimes 
Bureau.  against  property  and  whose  activities 
extend  over  more  than  one  station.  It 
collects,  records  and  distributes  information  regarding  inter¬ 
station  and  inter-district  crime  and  criminals,  and  forms  a 

connecting  link  with  neighbouring  districts. 
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The  Reserve  force  stationed  at  Trivandrum  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Police.  It  is 
_  divided  into  (a)  the  Armed  Reserve  in- 

eaerve  oroe.  eluding  the  Police  Band,  (b)  the  Vacancy 
Reserve  and  (o)  the  Auxiliary  Reserve,  The  first  two 
divisions  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Reserve 
Inspector  and  the  other  under  the  Palace  Guard  Inspector. 
The  Armed  Reserve  is  specially  constituted  in  order  that  it 
may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
deal  promptly  with  disturbances  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
The  Vacancy  Reserve  is  composed  of  recruits  under  training 
who  at  the  end  of  the  course  are  sent  out  to  Districts 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  permanent  casualties.  The 
Auxiliary  Reserve  furftishes  guards  at  Trivandrum  (in  the 
Hospitals,  Palaces,  etc.)  escorts,  orderlies  and  men  for 
preserving  order  at  State  processions,  festivals  and  public 
assemblies.  A  Guard  of  Honour  when  required  on  any 
special  occasion  is  furnished  by  the  Armed  Reserve.  Only 
men  with  more  than  average  physique  are  recruited  to  the 
Reserve  Force  and  they  are  given  efficient  training. 

The  Reserve  Inspector  is  responsible  for  the  training 
of  recruits,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Reserve 
Force  in  his  charge,  and  for  the  supervision  of  target 
practice.  He  is  to  be  always  available  at  Head  Quarters. 
The  post  of  the  Palace  Guard  Inspector  was  abolished  as  a 
temporary  measure  and  the  Trivandrum  Town  Traffic 
Inspector  holds  charge  of  the  Palace  Guard  station  as 
well.  The  recruits  are  trained  at  the  Head  Quarters  in  the 
Training  School. 

The  Police  Training  School  has  been  started  to  give 
sound  training  to  the  recruits  in  drill  and  firing,  physical 
training,  first  aid  and  traffic  control.  The 
The  Polioe^Troining  recruits  are  also  taught  the  several  spe- 

°  '  oial  and  local  laws  which  they  will  have 

to  enforce.  Every  opportunity  is  offered  to  them  in  the 
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last  stage  of  their  training  to  develop  their  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  selection  by  sending  them  out  on  beat  duty 
when  they  are  required  to  record  their  observation  in  a 
note  book  which  will  be  gone  through  and  corrected  when 
they  return  to  the  school  Advantage  is  also  taken  by 
them  at  this  stage  of  the  presence  of  the  Criminal  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Finger  Print  Bureaus  attached  to  the  Sead  Quar¬ 
ters  office  where  they  learn  the  latest  methods  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  crime  and  in  taking  finger  prints  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sanctioned  and  actual 
strength  of  the  reserve  force  in  1114  M.E. - 

Sanctioned  strength.  AchiAl  strength. 


A.S.P. 

i.P. 

S.I.P- 

Men  . 

AS.P,  I.P.  , S.I.P. 

Men 

State  General  Reserve  1 

4 

198 

1  ...  4 

149 

Trivandrum  Dist.Reserve ., . 

1 

2 

96 

...  1  2' 

86 

Quilon 

i 

2 

96 

...  1  2 

96 

Kottayam 

1 

3 

96 

...  1  2 

96 

The  sanctioned  strengtli  of  the  permanent  reserve 
force  was  one  Inspector  and  137  men.  As  an  emergency 
measure  to  combat  the  political  disturbances  in  the  State, 
Government  sanctioned  the  enlistment  of  a  temporary  staff 
of  1  A.  S.  P.,  3  1.  Ps.,  16  Sub-Inspectors  and  487  men.  Since 
the  enlistment  of  raw  hands  and  their  training  meant 
delay  a  party  of  85  ex-military  men  from  the  sappers  and  ’ 
miners  from  Madras  and  Bangalore  were  appointed  as 
Head  Constables,  8  as  Naiks  and  63  as  Police  Constables 
according  to  their  merits  and  qualifications.  Similarly  ex- 
military  men  from  the  loyal  State  Forces  were  enlisted. 
Their  number  was  136,  and  17  of  them  were  appointed  Head 
Constables,  7  as  Naiks  and  112  as  Police  Constables.  Over 
and  above  these,  sanction  was  obtained  for  the  enlistment 
of  2,000  Special  Constables  and  the  men  so  enlisted  were 
attached  to  the  di%ent  stations  of  the  State, 
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The  total  number  of  Village  Vigilance  Committees 
now  working  is  3,775.  The  Committees  co-operate  with 
the  Police  in  the  matter  of  prevention  and 
detection  of  crimes. 

The  administration  of  the  Traffic  section  was  vested 
in  the  Traffic  Superintendent  of  Police  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  Inspector-General, 
Troffio  ection.  g  Traffic  Superintendent 

has  been  abolished  and  the  post  of  three  Traffic  Inspectors 
was  also  abolished.  The  Traffic  staff  with  one  Traffic 
Inspector  and  his  men  for  each  District  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  three  D.  S.  Ps.  of  the  District.  The 
duty  of  the  Traffic  police  is  the  regulation  and  control  of 
traffic  and  the  working  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Act.  Under 


the  rules  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  is  the 
and  licensing  authority. 

registering 

Types  of  motor  vehicles. 

1113  M.E. 

1114  M.E.- 

Cars 

322 

285 

Buses 

170 

118 

Lorries 

43 

60 

Motor  cycles 

39 

25 

Total. 

574 

The  Special  Police  Force  was  organised  to  meet 
certain  political  emergencies.  Political  agitation  had  in  1114 
M.E.  taken  such  serious  shape  that  public 
Spewal  Police.  peace  was  threatened.  In  addition  to  the 
existing  force  several  men  were  recruited  to  the  Special 
Police  Force,  preference  being  given  to  pensioned  and  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers.  Their  pay  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  constable  though  those  recruited  from  outside  were 
given  a  much  higher  pay.  The  constitution  of  the  female 
police  is  a  special  feature.  When  the  criminals  happened 
fp  bo  fernales  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  female  police, 
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The  improvement  of  the  Police  force  has  kept  on 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  vicissitudes  of  social 
and  political  development.  The  Legislature  has  always 
been  on  the  alert  in  scrutinising  the  working  of  the  Police 
Department  and  suggesting  measures  for  tnaking  the  force 
adequately  efhoient  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property 
and  they  acquit  themselves  well  as  the  custodians  of  law 
and  order.  The  Government  while  recognismg  the  right  of 
officers  in  the  service  for  promotion  have  not  hesitated  to 
send  for  tried  police  officers  from  British  Ixrdia,  and  place 
them  at  the  head  of  the  Department  so  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  wider  experience  of  those  officers.  The 
discipline  of  the  force  has  generally  been  certified  by 
authority.  The  law  enables  them  to  perform  their  onerous 
duties  by  throwing  over  them  the  mantle  of  its  protection 
and  enacting  that  prosecutions  may  be  started  against 
police  officers  for  acts  done  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
only  with  the  previous  sanction  of  Government.  Successful 
work  is  rewarded  not  only  by  promotions  but  also  by  the 
award  of  prizes  and  medals  which  serve  to  engender  the 
spirit  of  emulation. 

,  In  the  old  days  build  of  body  and  physical  strength 
were  generally  the  qualifying  tests  for  enlistment  in  the 
force.  At  present  however  only  literates  are  recruited  and 
men  of  high  educational  qualifications  are  frequently  chosen 
to  fill  places  in  the  subordinate  ranks.  This  is  a  distinct 
advantage;  and  prominent  persons  from  outside  the  state 
like  Mahatma  Gandhi  have  bean  so  much  impressed  with 
the  discipline  and  courtesy  exhibited  by  the  generality  of 
the  force  that  they  have  thought  fit  to  give  them  a  high 
compliment  by  conaparing  them  to  the  London  Police. 
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Prior  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Mart'handa  Varma 
to  the  throne  in  905  M.  E.,  the  territory  comprising  the  present 
State  of  Travancore  consisted  of  several  principalities 
which  were  often  at  war  with  one  another.  Mart’handa 
Varma  resolved  to  establish  a  strong  kingdom  with  ample 
safeguards  against  troubles,  internal  and  external.  He 
raised  an  army  with  the  assistance  of  which  he  subdued 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  extended  his  kingdom  to 
KufiySppalli  in  the  north. 

Until  the  time  of  Msrt'hsnda  Varma,  the  king 
had  to  depend  upon  the  Nayar  militia  of  the  land.  To 
remedy  the  defects  of  this  system,  Msrt'handa  Varma 
organised  a  permanent  force  which  supplemented  the 
militia.  Some  information  is  available  regarding  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  military  forces  during  the  time  of 
that  Maharaja.  The  Nayar  army  was  30,000  strong 
consisting  of  10,000  regular  and  20,000  irregular  infantry. 
Two  of  the  Dutch  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Coj.achel, 
D'Lannoy  and  Donadi,  entered  the  service  of  Travancore  and 
served  the  Maharaja  faithfully.  Marfhan^a  Varma,  well 
impressed  with  the  military  knowledge  of  D’Lannoy, 
appointed  him  a  captain  of  his  army.  D’Lannoy  later  on 
rose  to  the  position  of  commander  of  the  Travancore  forces. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Mart'han^a  Varma  that  efficient 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
swords,  and  guns,  the  building  of  forts  and  arsenals,  and 
the  training  of  the  troops  in  the  modern  arts  of  war. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  army  was  composed  of  USyar 
soldiers  who  enjoyed  a  unique  reputation  for  great  military 
qualities.  “The  original  Nayars  were,"  says  Thurston,  “  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  military  body.”  Their  warlike  character  is 
emphasised  by  Sir  Henry  Johnson.  Of  them  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  the  hero  of  Buxar,  said,  “they  point  their  guns  well 
and  fire  them  well  also."  Ool.  Wilks  testified  to  their  efficiency 
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in  these  words;-“The  NSyars  are  a  military' class  of  Malabar; 
are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any  nation  on  earth  in  a  high 
spirit  of  independence  and  military  honour.”  Col.  Welsh' 
speaks  of  them  as  “  habituated  from  infancy  to  the  use  of 
arms,  fond  to  excess  of  the  wild  sports  of  the  field,  they  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  country.”  According  to  Niouhoff  the 
children  of  the  NSyars  are  from  the  seventh  year  of  their  age 
exercised  in  arms  and  trained  up  to  the  wars.  There  were 
also  Ilavas,  Christians  and  Muhammadans  in  the  army. 

In  955,  the  Travanoore  army  consisted  of  50,000  men 
well-trained  by  European  officers.  The  State  had  also  at  its 
disposal  the  services  of  100,000  NSyars  and  ‘Chegos’  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  spears,  swords  and  battle-axes.  There' 
were  cantonments  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  soldiers  inarched  up  and  down  the  country  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity. 

By  treaty  Travancore  agreed  to  assist  the  East  India 
Company  with  troops.  The  alliance  was  of  considerable 
help  to  the  English  in  their  wars  with  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippu  Sultan  of  Mysore.  Two  thousand  of  the  MahSrSja’s 
men  served  under  Major  Abingdon  at  Calicut  and  another 
party  did  service  in  the  engagements  with  Hyder  at  Dindigal 
and  other  places  in  the  Carnatic.  Of  the  2,500  men  who  de¬ 
fended  Ponnani  against  Tippu,  1,200  were  Travancore  troops. 
The  story  of  the,  defence  of  the  Travancore  Lines  by  twenty 
soldiers  of  Travancore  against  the  invading  hosts  of  Tippu 
Sultan  sheds  lustre  on  the  history  of  this  State.  Tippu’s 
army  was  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  2,000  lives.  The  Tra¬ 
vanoore  troops  under  Captain  Eleury  defended  Cranganore 
with  commendable  bravery.  In  1791  the  Maharaja’s  contin¬ 
gents,  200  of  the  Travanoore  soldiers,  with  120  topasses, 
defended  Coimbatore  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  Major 
Cuppage.  Their  exploits  were  mentioned  in  several  des' 
patches.  They  also  fought  in  Seringapatam. 

The  repeated  invasions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu 
Sultan  broke  the  strength  of  the  military  organisation  of 
Malabar.  The  British  peace  threw  the  Travancore  soldiers 
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out  of  employment.  But  for  some  years  after  the  treaty 
of  alliance  a  considerable  force  was  maintained.  A  portion 
of  the  Travancore  army  known  as  the  Carna.tic  Brigade 
consisted  of  five  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  battalion 
of  artillery.  It  was  stationed  at  Alleppey  and  was  comman¬ 
ded  by  European  officers,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
under  native  commanders. 

The  army  was  paid  partly  in  money .  and  partly  in 
kind.  In  1804  Dewan  Velu  Thampi  stopped  some  of  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  forces  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  revenue.  Asa  result  of  the  discontentment 
and  revolt  that  followed,  all  except  8,000  men,  including  the 
Carnatic  Brigade,  who  had  remained  loyal  were  disbanded. 
By  the  Treaty  of  1805  Travancore  was  relieved  of  its  obli¬ 
gation  of  lending  troops  to  assist  the  British  in  their  wars, 
but  had  to  pay  the  company  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  four  regiments  of  native  Infantry  in  addition  to 
the  sum  already  payable  under  the  Treaty  of  1795  for  the 
maintenance  of  three  regiments.  One  company  of  European 
artillery,  two  componies  of  Lascars  and  four  regiments  .of. 
the  Company’s  army  were  stationed  at  Quilon.  In  1808. 
Dewan  Velu  Thampi  complained  about  the  heavy  military 
burden  imposed  on  the  State  by  the  company  and  led  a 
revolt..  The  attempt  failed  and  with  it  the  Travancore 
forces  including  the  Carnatic  Brigade  were  disbanded.  Only 
700  men  of  the  First  Nsyar  Battalion  were  retained.  The 
possession  and  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
individuals  were  strictly  prohibited.  The  remnant  of  the 
NSyar  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Subadar 
Maha.  Singh  of  the  Madras  Cavalry  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Nsyar  Brigade.  This  force  was  organised  in  1818  as' 
the  1st  Battalion  of  Her  Highness  the  Eapi’s  troops.  But 
the  designation  of  NSyar  Brigade  was  not  used  until  the  . 
year  1830,  The  first  British  Commandant  of  the  Nayar 
troops,  Captain  Mac  Leod,  reorganised  the  army,  raised  a2nd 
Battalion  by  voluntary  enlistipent  and  fornied  a  detachment 
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of  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Nayar  troops  as  reorganis¬ 
ed  in  1819  was  as  shown  below:— 


Captain.  Lieut-  Suba-  J omadar.  Havil. 

Naick.  Drums  Sepoys. 

enant.  dar- 

dar. 

&  Fires. 

lat  Battalion 

1  1  10  10 

fiO 

CO  23  1,000 

2nd  Battalion 

2  10  10 

.'10 

CO  23  1,000 

Artillery 

.  1 

2 

2  .  .  26 

Total 

1  3  20  21 

102 

102  46  2,025 

After  the  reorganisation  the  duties  of  the  troops  were 
of  a  civil  or  police  nature,  e.  g„  guarding  prisons,  taking 
charge  of  prisoners  in  course  of  transit  from  station  to 
station,  preventing  smuggling,  seizing  robbers  and  persons 
charged  with  offences,  assisting  civil  officers  in  collecting 
revenue,  serving  as  guards  and  orderlies  to  civil  officers,  etc, 
In  the  execution  of  their  duties  these  ti'oops  frequently 
collided  with  the  civil  authorities.  In  1826  the  troops  were 
reduced  by  500  men  and  were  relieved  of  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  duties,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  Police.  A 
further  reduction  of  100  men  took  place  in  1830.  In  1832 
E.  Cadogan  wrote  ■ 

“  The  recall  of  the  subsidiary  force  in  December  1830 
affords  the  best  proof  that  the  mintenanoe  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Travanoore  was  no  longer  deemed  a 
measure  of  expediency,  and  without  entering  minutely  into 
a  subject  that  has  already  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Government,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  words 
that  the  force  might  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  earlier 
period  with  perfect  safety  to  both  Sircars. 

“Immediately  after  the  war  of  1809,  the  State  of 
Travanoore  was  deprived  of  its  arms,  ordnance  and  military 
stores,  and  the  inhabitants  so  completely  disarmed  as  to  be, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  utterly  annihilated.  No  man 
has  since  been  permitted  to  hold  fire-arms  of  any  description 
that  are  not  stamped,  regi,stered  and  accompanied  by  a 
pertifioate  or  permit  from  the  Dewan;  and  as  this  regulation 
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prevents  the  importation  of  arms  to-any  extent,  it  affords 
the  best  security  against  serious  internal  disturbance  or 
presumption  of  designs  hostile  to  the  British  authority. 
Moreover,  the  habits  and  character  of  these  people  have 
undergone  a  complete  change  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
That  warlike,  refractory  and  turbulent  temper  for  which  the 
Hairs  of  Travancore  were  once  so  remarkable  has  totally 
disappeared,  and  they  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  population 
of  pacific  habits  placing  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  our 
protection  and  W'ell  convinced  that  their  safety  entirely 
depends  on  the  stability,  support  and  friendship  of  the 
British  Government. 

“  The  ostensible  reason,  by  treaty,  for  maintaining  a 
force  in  Travancore  was  to  protect  the  territories  of  His 
Highness  against  all  enemies  by  sea  and  land.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  Travancore  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Company’s  territories  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea, 
the  policy  of  shutting  up  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  to  shield  it  from  foreign  aggression  needs  no 
comment.  The  well-known  fact  that  Travancore  furnishes 
no  carriage  for  equipping  the  smallest  force  for  the  field 
renders  it  highly  improbable  that  any  European  enemy  will 
ever  attack  us  through  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  should  a 
landing  be  effected  in  ignorance  of  this  wmnt  of  means,  an 
advance  of  five  miles  from  the  beach  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable. 

“  The  native  regiment  now  in  Travancore  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  in  the- frontiers,  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  by  formidable  gangs  of  robbers  from  the  provinces 
of  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore  and  south  Malabar.  It  has  also 
to  guard  the  Company’s  treasuries  at  Quilon,  Ernakulam 
and  Cochin  and  it  appears  to  me  fully  adequate  to  all  these 
duties. 

“By  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  first,  that  as  the  Travancore  State  is  unprovided  with 
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arms,  ordnance  and  military  stores,  it  is  quite  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  authority  of  the  British  Government 
for  a  moment;  secondly,  that  there  can  be  no  well-founded 
.apprehension  of  its  ever  supporting  a  foreign  enemy  because 
its  own  preservation  depends  entirely  upoir  our  stability, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  own  interest;  thirdly,  no  power  can  invade  the  Travan^ 
core  territory  by  land,  and  it  cannot  be  assailed  by  sea 
with  any  hope  of  advantage,  and  fourthly,  the  troops  now 
in  Travancore  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  any  increase  whatever”.  With 
the  exception  of  one  regiment  stationed  at  Quilon  the 
British  troops  in  Travancore  were  withdrawn  in  1836,  and 
the  duties  till  then  performed  by  them  were  taken  over  by 
the  Travancore  troops. 

In  1835  the  Durbar  Physician  was  appointed  to  super¬ 
vise  the  Brigade  Hospital  which  was  under  the  charge  of 
doctors  who  were  natives  of  Travancore,  In  1841  the 
British  ofScers  were  exempted  from  attendance  with  the' 
Brigade  at  State  ceremonies  of  a  religioirs  nature.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  madioal  officer  was  appointed  for  the  Brigade  Hospital, 
in  1851  in  the  place  of  the  Durbar  Physician.  With  a  view 
to  make  further  addition  to  the  police  and  to  raise  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  the  strength  of  the  Brigade  was  reduced 
in  1863.  In  1868  the  old  barracks  were  pulled  down  and 
those  built  by  the  troops  who  came  to  Ti’ivandrum  in  1809 
were  occupied.  A  graduated  system  of  pay  was  introduced 
in  1875. 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  '  to  time  to  appoint 
local  officers,  but  the  East  India  Company  insisted  on 
offiicers  holding  British  commissions  being  appointed.' 
Until  1901  the  constitution  and  duties  of  theBrigade  remained 
more  or  less  what  they  were  in  1809,  though  they  were  no- 
longer  required  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  revenue  or  to 
serve  as  guards  or  orderlies  to  civil  officers.  With  a  view  to 
provide  men  for  purely  military  duties,  who  would  also  b?' 
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available  for  emergencies,  the  army  was  reorganised  in  1901. 
The  old  battalions  were  amalgamated,  the  total  strength 
being  reduced  by  500  men.  The  new  battalion  was  to  be. 
completed  in  five  years. 

In  1101  M.  E.  (1925-26)  the  Brigade  consisted  of  two 
,  battalions  each  under  the  command  of  a  British  officer,. 
I  controlled  by  a  commandant,  also  a  British  officer  not  below 
the  rank  of  a  major,  and  an  artillery  unit  of  30  men  with 
six  guns.  The  total  strength  of  the  Brigade  was  1454. 
The  guns  are  used  for  saluting  and  time-gun  firing  purposes 
only.  The  Indian  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  1st  Battalion  had  regular  instruction  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  fire  orders,  visual  training,  judging  distan¬ 
ces,  trench  digging  and  bayonet  fighting.  The  Brigade  was 
armed  with  breach  loading  bored  out  Martini  Henry  Rifles, 
In  1927-28  the  Brigade  was  inspected  by  H.E.  Field  Marshall 
Sir  William  Birdwood,  Commandar-in-chlef  in  India.  For  the 
first  time  a  ‘Trooping  of  colour’  parade  was  carried  out.  It 
was  marked  with  precision  and  efficiency.  Lectures  were 
1  delivered  to  the  Indian  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi-- 
!  oers  of  the  1st  Battalion  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  training,  hygiene,  brigade  and  regimental  esprit  de 
corps.  The  recruits  and  trained  soldiers  of  that  battalion 
were  given  instruction  in  bayonet  fighting,  and  route  mar¬ 
ches  of  the  men  and  officers  were  regularly  held.  They  also 
received  systematic  instruction  in  musketry,  landscape 
range,  alarm  scheme  and  signalling.  Several  parades  were 
held  in  1928-29  and  succeeding  years  in  which  the  Body 
Guard,  the  two  battalions,  the  Band  and  the  Artillery, 
participated. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  1931  the  1st  Battalion  was 
rearmed  with  muskets  provided  with  bayonets  and  scabbards. 
A  number  of  English  classes  were  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  officers.  Bayonet  fighting  classes,  route-mar-, 
ches,  signalling,  landscape  range  and  alarm  schemes  ware 
continued.  In  1932-33  the  Nayar  Brigade  detachmeht  on 
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duty  at  out-stations,  such  as  Cape  Comorin,  Aramboly, 
Suchindram,  Alleppey  and  Shenkotta,  were  recalled  to 
Headquarters,  the  police  being  put  in  charge  at  those  places, 
The  grant  of  invalid  pensions  to  the  men  of  the  Brigade  at 
the  rates  allowed  for  the  civil  departments  was  brought 
into  effect  during  1933-34  A.  D. 

The  next  year  witnessed  certain  momentous  changes 
in  the  history  of  the  army.  The  State  joined  the  Indian 
State  Forces  Scheme  and  the  Nsyar  Brigade  and  the  Body 
Guard  became  henceforth  known  as  the  Travancore  State 
Forces.  H.  H.  the  Mahsfaja  assumed  the  title  of  Colonel- 
in-chief  of  the  Travancore  State  Forces.  The  army  was 
reorganised  and  four  State  officers— two  captains  and  two 
lieutenants — were  appointed.  A  special  tactical  class  for 
officers  and  men  of  the  2ncl  Battalion,  and  another  for  a 
short  period  for  the  armourers  of  the  two  battalions  were 
opened.  In  1935-35  A.  D.  the  honorary  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  was  conferred  on  H.H.  the  Elaya  ;6,aja.  A  training' 
school  under  experienced  instruccors  of  the  Indian  Army 
Was'  started  for  ti’aining  educated  young  men  selected  by 
H.  H,  the  Maharaja  for  the  new  cadre  of  State  officers. 
Recruitment  to  the  army  which  had  hitherto  been  done  in 
Trivandrum  only  was  extended  to  several  other  places  itf 
the  State  to  afford  additional  facility  for  enlistment.  With 
a  view  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  army  important 
changes' were  introduced  in  the  methods  of  training.  Selec¬ 
ted  officers  and  other  ranks  of  the  State  Forces  were 
deputed  for  training  in  active  Indian  Army  units  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  various  army  schools  of  instruction.  Roman 
Urudu,  the  language  of  the  Indian  Army,  was  taught  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  State  Forces.  The  pay  as  well  as 
the  ration  and  clothing  allowances  were  revised. 

The  artillery  was  separated  from  the  Second  Travan¬ 
core  Nay  ar  Infantry.  It  was  made  a  ‘G’  class  unit  of  the 
State  Forces  and  designated  ‘The  Travancore  Artillery'. 
It  w^s  organised  into  two  saluting  batteries  consisting  of 
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four  guns  each,  and  the  establishment  was  increased  froin 
thirty  to  forty-five. 

,!  The  Second  Travancore  iNayar  Infantry  was  reorga¬ 
nised  and  its  strength  fixed  at  7'?2.  This  hnit  which  had 
been  employed  mainly  fbr  guard  duties  was  formed  into  ah 
active  unit  like  the  IstNayrr  Infantry.  A  third  NSyai’ 
Infantry  was  organised  by  transferring  recruits  frcm  the 
First  and  Seccnd  battalions.  The  strength  of  this  battalion 
was.fixql  at  323.  _  Enlistmeirts  are  made  direct  to  this  unit 
froin  Ghristians,  Ilavas,-  Muslims,  etc.  It  is  partly  a  garri¬ 
son  unit  and  partly  a  training  company  from  which  trained 
recruits  are  sent  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  other  two  active 
battalions.  The  guard  duties  will  mainly  attach  to,  thie 
unit  . 

The  State  Forces  Ho.‘<pital  has  been  recently  organised 
on  .a  inilitar’y  basis,  the  medical  ofiicer-in-oharge  being 
designated  the  Brigade  Surgeon.  The  sub-assistant  surgeons 
and  the  store  keeper  were  given  temporary  ,  rank  as  Indian 
Officers*  , 

In  1937  the  two  active  battalions  (1st  and  2nd  Im 
fantry)  were  armed  with  service  rifles  as  the  aiTny  in 
India  and  advances  were  made  in  field  training.  A  special 
unit  was  formed  in  each  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Infantry 
battalions.  Provision  was  made  for  medical  aid  to  the 
army.  From  1855  the  Durbar  -  Physician  helped  by  civil 
assistants  was  doing  the  ^worlc.  The  Travancore  State 
Forces  are  expected  to  do  duty  only  within  the  State*  It 
consists  of  the  following-units  .  .  . 

(d)  His  liighness  the  Maharaja's  Body  Guard, 

■  {h)  The  Travancore  Artillery, 

(c)  1st  Travancore  Fayar  Infantry, 

(d)  2nd  Travancore  Nayar  Infantry, .  . 

(e)  3rd  Travancore  Nayar  Infantry-Training  Battalion, 
(/)  The  Travancore  State  Forces  Band,  - 

„  (g)  The  Army  Medical  Service, 

(&)  The  Military  Corps  of  Clerks. 
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Organisation  The  organisation  of  the  State  forces 
is  in  keeping  with  the  establishments  of  the  Indian  Array, 
(in; ail'ihattef s  of  traini  and  discipline  it  is  guided  by  the 
'varidus'niles  and  instructions  laid  down  in  tho  Variotft 
i'rainut^  lilannals  bf  the  Indian  Ariny). 

'  "  ' '  Officers.  The  State  B'orces  are  commanded  by  a  Seffioi 
British  'Officer  of  rank  not  less  than  that  of  a  MfefdV, 
frbtu  the  Indian  Array,  designated  the  Commandant;  Btiffii 
bjt  oncers  of  rank  not  loss  than  that  of  a  Captain,  ■'a’t 
present  'lent  from,  or  who  have  served  in,  the  Indihn 
Army.  The  Se(o:id  in  Command,  Company  Commatide/s 
ahtr  Staff  Officers  of  Units  in  the  Shite  Forces  are  Sta'fq 
Officers. 

The  Indian  Officers  command  platoons  or  hold  tlfe 
appointments  for  such  officers  in  the  Indian  Army/ 

Genttcmen  Cadets.  As  a  result  of  reorganisation,  'a 
full  complement  of  officers  is  required.  To  meet  thlk 
applications  are  invited  from  young  educated  Gentlemen. 
The  Cadets  selected  are  trained  in  the  State  Forces. 
Those  selected'  as  Gentlemen  'Cadets  are  given  ’special 
training  in  the  Army  Training  School,  to  be  commissiotie'd 
as  State  Officers.  After  their  training  in  the  Afrriy 
Training  School,  they  are,  if  possible,  attached  to  Unife 
of  the  Indian  Army  befofe  being  granted  commissions 
by  His  Highness  the  Mahafaja. 

They  are’  'required  to  pass  a  retention  examihatiOh 
and  later  promotion  examinations. 

Pay  and  Pension.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  all 
tanks  of  'the  army  were  oonsiderahly  improved  unddr  the 
reorganisation  and  the  period  of  qualifying  service  for  full 
pension  diminished.  The  pensioh  has  beeir  increased, 

.  Actommodaiitn.  The  State  Forces  are  being  accom’ 
mbda’ted  at  PsngOde  in  the  latest  type  of  barracks. 

General.  'The  standard  of  physique  Of  the  Army  is 
excellent,  and  the  educational  standard  above  the  average, 
fhe  ceremonial  is  very  gbod.  The' 'Whole  Army  except  the 
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Body  Guard  is  now  arm^d  with  modern  Service  Rifles.  The 
Body  Guard  are  shortly  to  be  armed  with  these. 

Service  iir  the  State  Forces  is  very  popular  as  is 
by.the  large  number  of  applications,  for  recruit- 
rnaenh  _Foj:-mo.re  than  a  century  and  a  tiuarter  , the- better 
,:C-l.ass,eft  of  the,  people,,  refrained  from  taking  service  in 
,the  NSyar  Brigade  on  ao.count  of  iis'wapt  of  ^prestige  and 
-poor  pa.y.  The,  special  interest  evinced  by  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  in,  the  improvement  of  the  State  Forces  has 
made  ruilitary  service,  particularly  attractive,..  *  . 


THE  JAILS. 


From  the  Acl ministration  Report  of  1038  M.  E.  (i862" 
63)  it  is  seen  that  there,  were  three  principal  jails  in  Tra« 
vancore,  one  at  Trivandrum,  another  at 
Earl}'  account.  Qyilon  and  another  at  Alleppey.  There 
were  also  lock-ups  attached  to  the  Killah  court  chiefly  for 
the  confinement  of  under-trial  prisoners.  The  jails  were 
formerly  under  the  charge  of  revenue  officei-.s,  medical 
assistance  Lo  the  inmates  being  given  by  native  physicians. 
The  remuneration  paid  to  them  was  exceedingly  scanty  and 
there  were  no  sanitary  arrangements  to  keep  the  jails  clean 
and  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  Tlie  result  was 
that  there  was  considerable  mortality,  Later  the  medical 
charge  was  transferred  to  the  Durbar  Physician  and  each 
jail  was  provided  with  a  medical  subordinate. 

In  1048  M.  E,  (1873)  an  additional  jail  was  provided 
in  Trivandrum  to  arrest  the  progress  of  mortality  in  the 
jails.  The  Central  Jail  at  Trivandrum  was  placed  under 
a  Superintendent  and  an  Assistant  and  the  supplemental 
jail  under  another  Superintendent,  Those  at  Quilon  and 
Alleppey  were  under  Jailors. 

The  Central  Jail  was  situated  at  the  northwestern 
angle  of  the  Fort  in  a  building  which  had  once  served  as 
.  the  barracks  for  the  N  ay  ar  Brigade.  The 

The  Central  Jail.  .  iii  .  . 

prisoners  were  locked  up  at  night  and 

guarded  by  jail  warders  and  brigade  sepoys.  Prisoners 
sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment  were  taken  out  for  hard 
labour.  A  large  number  of  them  were  employed  in  making 
and  repairing  roads  both  at  the  Capital  and  at  Quilon 
and  in  sweeping  them;  others  were  told  off  in  small 
parties  from  day  to  day  for  garden  work  in  palaces,  hospi¬ 
tals,  sirkar  buildings  and  public  gardens,  while  some  were 
engaged  in  carting  their  own  daily  provisions,  drawing 
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water  for  cookirig  and  cleaning  purposes,  making  their  own 
fetters,  and  sawing  timber  in  the  Mafamath  workshop. 
Those  with  special  aptitudes  were  made  to  work  in  ivory 
and  wood  cai’ving.  Women  and  Brahmans  were  by  the 
custom  of  the  country  exempt  from  hard  labour. 


Prisoners  undergoing  rigorous  imprisonment  were 
each  allowed  3r>|  oz.  of  rice  and  a  rupee  weight  of  table 
salt,  besides  8  cash  for  condiments;  ■  those 
under  simple  imprisonment  were  allowed 
only  21|  oz.  of  rice  per  day  and  a  inpee  weight  of  table  salt 
and  8  cash  for  condiments.  Brahman  convicts,  were  frd 
with  rice  supplied  fiom  tbe  uttupufas.  ■  The  charges  of 
feeding  civil  debtors  were  paid  by  their  creditors.  Prisoners 
under  trial  got  only  chs.  a  day  including  the  allowance 
for  condiments.  All  prisoners  except  civil  debtors  were  given 
a  cloth  every  six  months  and  n  jamakal  every  third  year. 

A  hospital  attached  to  the  jail  w'as  located  in  a 
separate  building  and  prisoners  falling  ill  were  removed  to 
it.  During  periods  of  epidemics  all  those 
Medioal  aid.  infected  were  removed  to  the  jail  hospitals, 
while  ordinary  patients  wer'e  treated  within  the  jail  building 
itself;  The  surgeon  was  required  to  attend  daily  and  one  of 
the  apothecaries  w'as  to  be  alw'ays  on  duty.  Prisoners  were 
permitted  to  converse  and  communicate  with  their  pleaders 
and  relatives,  when  necessar5^i  in  the  presence  of  or  through 
the  jail  officials. 


There  was  then  no  rule  or  practice  allowing  remission 
of  punishments  nor  was  there  any  for  granting  rewards  for 
good  conduct.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  Jail  had  the  power  to  inflict  six 
strikes  on  the  back  of  the  con  vict  for  insub¬ 
ordination  or  for  other  breach  of  discipline.  But  there 
was  no  deprivation  of  food  as  a‘  punishmenh  •  Summary 


Remission  of 
punishments. 
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powe-^%"  were  also,  given  to  the  Town  sub-magistraljQ,,^ 

P^and  the  magistrate,  of  Alleppcy.  The  Superintend^l^ 
iquiied  to.  visit  the  jail  daily,  to  admit  prisoners 
'■"'’release  them  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  inoa:^Q^ 
ration,  investigate  and  decide  all  petty  quarrels  and  ass^^ 
among  the  ooTiviots,  inspect  tlie  sanitary  arrangements  and 
dp  other  miscellaneous  duties.  The  Superintendent  had  two 
^ssis.tants  under  him.  The,  Qailon  Station  Jail  was  u,n.48J 
the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  periodically 
inspected  it,  but  the  immediate  charge  was  held  by  a  jailor 
assisted  hy  a  naick  and  some  peons.  The  Alleppey  jail 
undpr  the  charge  of  a. jailor  assisted  by  a  nnick  and 
and.wps  supervised  by  the  judges, of  the  court. 

, .In  ,10.55  M.  E.  (1880)  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
,Ja,il  was  deputed  to  the  British  jail  at  Oanannore,  to  stgiis 
the  jail  discipline  and  the  system  0,fja,y 
^  administration  obtaining  there.  After  his 

return  he  introduced  intramural  laloiir  in  the  Central  Jail. 
Cloth, ,  cptton,  carp  As  and  coir  rug  were  manufactured  by 
labour  of  convicts.  The  scale  of  dietary  was  revised  and 
improved.  A  printing  press  was  established  m  1057  M.  E. 
Npw  rules  were  framed  for  the  inspection  of  the  jail  hy 
Qffiei.al  visitors  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  powers  of  t.h9 
pjhuer  in  charge  by  ,  defining  liis  duties  aird  those  of  his 
snbprdinptes.  Rules  were  also  passed  permitting  tlie  relea^ 
.  pnder  sanction  of  convicts  suffering  from  incurable  dis,e^^ 
which  disabled  them  for  over  to  commit  crime.  The  sysRip 
of  serving  out  doles  of  raw  rice  to  each  convict  with  cash  for 
pi,\rGhasing  firewood  and  condiments  was  stopped  and  cooked 
■food  was  distributed  instead. 

In  1062  M.  E,  (1886-87)  the  Trivandrum  jails  were 
’  ■  Cectaiti  refoi-Dis  bransferr.'d  to  the  new  commodious  build- 
■  ing  at  Ptijapufa,  a  healthy,  locality  w.ith 
flepty  of  free  air  and  paoying  space,  fn  the  same  year  thp 


jail  establishment  was  revised  and  placed  on  a  better'^oOting. 
In  1066  M.  E.  (1890-91)  a  set  of  rules  was  sanctioned 
Highness  the  Maharaja  under  which  a  small  money 
■was  given  to  destitute  convicts  on  their  release  to  enable 
them  to  reach  their  homes,  thus  preventing  vagrrmcy  ari6 
the  chances  of  relapsed  crime.  A  Committee  was  appoitile'd 
tvith  the  Durbar  Physician  as  President  to  examine  the 
wothihg  of  the  jail  system  with  a  view  to  introduce  im¬ 
provements,  reducing  the  cost  at  the  same  time.  The  prison 
for  female  convicts  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1080'M.  E. 
(1904-05).  A  central  kitchen  worked  by  caste  Hindu  cooks 
was  opened  for  all  prisoners.  The  convicts  are  awarded 
mark's  for -good  conduct  and  industry.  Under  the  rules,  a 
day's  remission  of  sentence  is  allowed  for  eivcry  24  markis 
earned.  The  district  jails  at  Quilon  and  Alleppey  Were 
abolished  in  1083  M.  E.  (1908).  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  habituals  were  excluded  froin  the  remis^ 
sibh  system  and  the  statutory  period  fixed  for  life  imprison- 
ttieht  was  reduced  to  14  years.  The  remission  system 
ptbduced  a  marked  ilnprovemeut  in  the  behaviour '  and 
bdnduot  of  the  convicts.  In  View^  of  the  steady  inoreas'e 
year  after  year  in  the  number  of  reconvicted  prisoners, 
Section  276  of  The  Rules  was  amended  in  1084  M.  E.  (1907) 
by  providing  that  habituals  with  3  or  more  convictions 
should  hot  be  exempted  from  any  kind  of  mural  work  oh 
the  score  of  ' caste. 


During  the  year?  1095  M.  E.  (1920)  revised  rules  undeh 
the  prisons  Regulation  I  of  i071j  were  passed  On  the  lines  of 
the  rules  in  force  in  the  Madras 'PtesR 
hriebn  Regulation,  a,nd  3  non-official  visitors  were 

appointed  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  remission  ^  system 
hks'.be'eii-  revised  so  as  to  apply  to  all  prisoners  ■  seutericPH 
to  one  vear’h  rigorous  imprisonment  and  above,  . and  to  all 
simple  imprisonmerit  prisoners  of  one  yearns  sentence  and 
abOVej  if  they  offer  themselves  for  hard  labour.  "Reriiissioti 
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is  fixed  at  one  day  per  mensem  for  conduct  and  two  days 
per  mensem  for  work  and  industry.  Prisoners  are  eligible 
for  special  remission  for  continuous  good  conduct  out-turn. 
To  assist  the  officers  in  tbe  internal  management  of  the 
jail,  well  conducted  long  term  prisoners  m-e  appointedas 
convict  offioersi  They  are  granted  gratuity  at  the  rate  of 
chuckrams  2,  3,  4j  7  and  14  according  to  their  ranks.  The 
remission  system  is  well  appreciated  hy  all  classes  of  prison¬ 
ers,  even  by  thehabituals.  Prisoners  are  given  subsistence  ah 
lowanceon  their  release  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  homes. 

The  jail  offences  are  remissness  in  work,  use  of 
pi-ohibited  articles,  quarrel,  assault,  insubordination  and 
other  breaches  of  jail  discipline.  Sometimes  separate 
cellular  and  solitary  confinement  is  awai'ded.  Prisoners  are 
released  on  medical  grounds  under  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  imparted  to  the 
convicts  by  honorary  workers  attached  to  philanthropic 
institutions  and  one  of  them  is  granted  an 
Instrut,tion.  honoraidum  of  Rs.  25  per  mensem.  Two 
classes  were  opened  in  1007  M.  E.  (1922)  for  imparting 
elementary  education  to  adolescents  who  had  not  read  up 
to  Class  IV.  The  classes  are  very  popular  with  the  convicts, 
Most  of  the  illiterate  convicts  show  a  keen  aptitude  to 
learn  reading  and  writing.  Thirty  six  prisoners  were 
released  in  connection  with  the  investiture  of  His  Highness 
the  MahafSja  with  ruling  powers. 

The  supply  of  good  milk  and  water  for  drinking  and 
bathing  purposes  and  the  cooking  of  food  in  a  fly-proof 
kitchen  have  tended  to  improve  the  health  of  prisoners. 

The  jail  population  is  steadily,  on  the  increase. 
Extramural  labour  has  been  stopped  completely  and  sufficient 
Conclusion  intramural  work  provided  instead  by  re* 

onousion.  organising  the  jail  industries.  All  the  pit 

looms  in  the  Weaving  Factory  have  been  replaced  by  fly' 
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shuttle  looms  of  a  new  pattern.  A  few  power  looms  have 
been  added  with  a  complete  set  of  plants  so  ars  to  cope  with 
the  requirements  for  textile  fabrics  from  government 
departments.  The  prisoners  are  supplied  with  Bon-offlcial 
postage  and  anchal  stamps  for  sending  letters  to  their 
friends  and  relations.  Unclaimed  bodies  of  deceased  priso¬ 
ners  are  given  burial  or  cremation  consistent  tvith  the 
religions  tO  which  they  belonged! 


THE  registration  DEPARTMENT 


The  .registrtition  of  documfiits  in  some  form  or 
•other,  was  in  vogue  in  the  State  from  very  early  times. 

The  Slrkar  appears  to  have  realised  a  fee 
^  Old  system.  j.|^g  transfer  of  immovable  property.  A 

document  in  the  Huzur.  Central  Records  Office,  shows 
that  in  522  M.E.  this  was  the  practice  which  was  recognised 
and  acted  upon.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
payment  recorded  wms  wltolly  to  certify  tlio  authenticity  of 
the  record  or  that  it  was  levied  as  a  tax.  on  alienation.  The  , 
system  appears  to  have  been  improved  by  Maharajas  Msr- 
thanda  Varma  and  6ama  Vanna  in  the  18th  century. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  registva* 
tion  of  documents  was  effected  by  a  class  of  officers  called 
Village  Notaries  {U rhanahlcana)  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Sadr  Court  and  acted  under  their  aut].iority.  They  had 
power  to  make  summary  enquiries  into  objections  against, 
the  execution  of  deeds  and  to  refuse  registration  in  case 
they  were  deemed  invalid.  They  were  also  prohibited  from 
registering  whenever  they  found  that  the  Sirkar  had  a  lien  l 
on  the  property,  such  as  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or  had  them  . 
already  under  attachment,  or  that  they  were  Service  or 
Personal  InSni  tenures.  The  registering  officers  were 
remunerated  not  by  salaries  but  by  fees  levied  upon  the 
instruments  which  they  registered.  The  preparation  'of 
the  documents  was  left  to  the  parties,  the  officers  giving  the 
necessary  instruction.  Stamped  cadjans  were  issued  by  the  . 
Government  and  sold  through  the  Munsiff’s  courts.  The 
revenue  realised  was  very  small. 

This  unsalaried  agency  did  not  work  either  to  the  profit 

.  „  ,  of  the  State  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

A.Befom.  iv  ,  ,,  , 

public  and  the  latter  were  subjected  to 

much  annoyance  and  delay.  It  left  registration  or  non- 
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reistration  in. all  cases  .to  thie  option  of  the  parties  to  tho  .:,  , 
deeds.  As  the  system  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactoryj 
Eegulation  I  of  1042  M.  E.  was  passed  on  the  lines  of  the 
British  Indian  Registration  Act  of  1866.  Under  this  Regu¬ 
lation  all  deeds  relating  to  immovable  property  were  to  be 
registered.  -  The  registration  of  deeds  relating  to  movable 
property  was  not  compulsory,  though  facilities  were  given 
for  such  registration.  'The  Regulation  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  Dhanu  1043  (14th  December  1867).  The  -  Re¬ 
gistrars  becarne  paid  servants-  of  the  State.  Above  the 
Registrars  there  were  three  Inspectors.  The  work  of  these 
Registrars  and  Inspectors  was  checked  and  controlled  by  a 
Central  Office  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Huzur  Regis¬ 
trar.  The  officers  were  given  fixed  monthly  salaries  varying 
according  to  the  importance  of  each  .•■district.  The  total 
collection  of  the  department  for  eight  months  amounted  to 
Rs.  33,022.  About  this  system  Sir  Madhava  Rao  wrote; — 
“The  people  .undoubtedly  feel  that  the  -new  system  of 
registration  thus  auspiciously  introduced  is  beneficial  to, 
them  and  accordingly  .  they,  cheerfully  conform  to  its 
provisions.” 

.During  the  year- 1049  M.  E.  (1873-74)  certain  rules 
were  passed  under  sanction  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  for  the 
better  working  of  the  law  in  respect  of  attendance  of  parties,- 
disposal  of  unclaimed  instruments,  cancellalion  of  powers- 
of-attorney,  and  kindred  subjects.,,  Amendments  torthe 
regulation  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Regulation  III  of  ■ 
1052 -  M.  E.  was  the  first  :Of  the  amending  regulations. 
Among  other  things  provided  for  in  the  new  enactment  the 
time  for  registering  a  cooument  executed  out  of  India  was 
extended  .from  -3  to  6  months,  and  documents  in  English 
were  a.llow'-ed  to  be  registered  in  the  Trivandrum  Office 
irrespective  of  the  place  of  execution  or  the  situation  of  the  . 
property  .embraced  therein.  An  extra-  emolument  for  the. 
Registrars -over  and  -ahove  their  fixed  salaries,  in  the  shape 
of  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  on'.the  amount  of, fee?  realised-, 
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was  also  sanctioned.  In  1063  M.  E.  rules  were  passed 
enjoining  upon  the  officers  the  duty  of  forwarding  to  the 
tahsildars  copies  of  the  documents  registered  with 
Razenamahs  obtained  from  the  executors  to  enable  the 
tahsildars  to  record  the  transactions  in  the  revenue  records,’ 
In  the  same  year  a  regulation  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation,  management  and  winding  up  of  trading  com' 
panies  and  other  associations.  The  object  was  to  encourage 
the  combination  of  capital  and  skill  in  industrial  and  other 
undertakings  which  were  too  much  for  the  individual. 

Regulation  I  of  1070  M.  E.  repealed  the  previous 
regulations  and  enacted  a  new  measure.  By  this  Regulation 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  deparl- 
A  new  measuie.  vested  in  an  officer  styled  the 

Director  of  Registration.  The  State  was  divided  into  three 
Registration  districts  and  43  sub-districts.  Each  district 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  District  Registrar  and  each  sub- 
district  under  a  Sub-Registrar.  Parties  were  required  to 
present  their  documents  with  true  copies,  which  wei*e  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  Sub-Registrars,  after  registration,  to 
the  Director’s  office.  These  copies  were  scrutinised  in  the 
Central  Office  and  preserved  there.  The  system  of  giving 
commission  on  fees  to  the  Sub-Registrars  was  abolished  in 
1072  M.  E.  The  system  of  recording  thumb  impressions 
for  purposes  of  identification  was  introduced  in  the  year 
1075  M.  E.  (1900)  and  tried  as  an  experiment  in  seven 
offices.  It  was  extended  to  all  the  offices  in  the  following 
year. 

In  1087  'M.  E.  a  Regulation  was  passed,  the  most 
important  object  of  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  rule  that 
every  document  presented  for  registration  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  true  copy  of  the  same.  The  ‘copy’ 
system  was  found  to  be  very  expensive  to  the  public.  It 
retarded  the  progress  of  registration  entailing  unnecessary 
trouble  to  both  the  Registering  officer  and  the  public.  So  it 
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was  abolished  by  the  new  Regulation.  Certain  other  modifi- 
oations  were  also  effected  with  a  view  to  afford  greater 
facilities  to  the  public  in  getting  their  documents  registered 
and  to  curtail  departmental  work  by  simplifying  the  pro- 
oedure  of  registration.  This  Regulation  which  is  still  in 
force  was  slightly  modified  in  1098  M.  E.  when  a  portion 
of  section  64  (a)  was  repealed. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  receipts  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  department  from  1065  to  1110  M.  E. 


Registration  of  Assurances. 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1065 

1,66,295 

58,028 

1070 

2,00,496 

84,140 

1075 

2,41,994 

1,01,932 

1080 

3,19,826 

1,08,530 

1085 

3,98,332 

1,34,606 

1090 

4,98,892 

2,09,467 

1095 

7,60,121 

2,40,378 

1100 

7,38,862 

2,58,637 

1105 

8,66,571 

3,26,974 

1110 

4,85,254 

3,13,209 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 


■  BEPARTMENT  OF.  AGRICULTURE 

In  the  year  1894  the  Goveniment  of  Travancove  took 
the  fi.i'st  step .  towards,  the'  enconragemont  of  scientifio 
agricultui’o  in  the  oonutry.  Mr.  Saiikai'a- 
Early  begiimpgs.  was  then  the  l)owa.n.  He  opened 

an  Agricultural  Lemons tration  Farm  at  Kafamana  rear 
Trivandrum  to  demonstrate  to  tire  ryots  the  advantages  of 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  possibilities  of 
■  introducing  iron  ploughs  and  exotic  crops  like  groundnut 
and  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane.  The  farm  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  got  down  from  Madras,  who' 
was  trained  in  the  Agricultural  Oolloge  at  Saidapot.  lu  1896 
a  scheme  was  formulated  for  the  introduction  of  olomontary 
agricultural  education  in  the  State.  According  to  this 
scheme  a  few  young  men  were  to  be  trained  in  s(a,ontific 
agriculture  at  the  Demonstration  Farm  and  then  appointed 
as  Headmasters  of  primary  schools  to  each  of  wliicli  a  small 
farm  of  at  least  one  acre  in  extent  was  to  ho  attac.hod.  The 
idea  was  to  impart  both  thaoretioal  and  praciioal  ti'aining  in 
agriculture  to  boys.  ' 

Unfortunately,  with  the  retirement  of  .Mr.  Sankara- 
suhbier  from  the  office  of  the  Dawan  the  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  slackened  and  the  seed  he  sowed  and  the  young 
seedling  which  he  nursed  practically  died  in  tlm  nur.sery. 
The  Agricultural  Damonstration  Farm,  however,  continued 
to  exist  doing  the  work  assigned  to  it  as  satisfactorily  as 
was  possible  with  the  resources  placed  at  its  disposal.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  educated  section  of  the  people  began  to 
evince  interest  in  scientific  agriculture  and  prayed  for  the 
opening  of  more  demonstration  farms  and  for  the  adoption 
of  other  measures  to  improve  agriculture;  Accordingly,  in 
1907  another  farm  was  opened  at  Quilon  where  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Research 
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'Laboratory  were  located.  The  people,  however,:  continued 
:  to  press  their  request  for  the  institution  of  a.  broad v.pdlicy 
of  agricultural  improvement  on  the  attention  of  Governhaent 
through  the  Press  and  the  Sri  Mulam  Popular  x4ss6rriib]y. 
Government  uliimately  decided  to  organise  a,  Department 
of  Agrioultura  on  the  lines  of  such  Departments  which  were 
brought  into  existence  in  British  Indian  Provinces  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  then  Viceroy,  Lord 
Ourzon.  The  foundation  for  the  State  Department  was  laid 
in  1908  by  the  late  Sir  (then  Dewan  Bahadur)  P.  ;6,§,jag5pa:- 
lachafi,  who  was  the  Dewan  at  the  time. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  new  orientation  was  given  to  the  policy  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  country.  The  line  of 
A  new  impetus.  farms  was  changed  from 

demonstration  to  experiment  and  propaganda.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  organised  on  an'  extensive  scale  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  ryots. the  results  of  successful  experiments. 
An  agricultural  Research  Laboratory  was  opened  in  1911 
with  an  Agricultural  Chemist  in  charge  of  it.  In  the  same 
year  a  cattle  breeding  farm  was  opened  at  Trivandrum,  and 
an  experimental  farm  at  Kottafakafa  to  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  and  a, coconut  farm  at 
Alleppey  to  test  the  possibility  of  growing  coconut  on  barren 
sandy  soils.  An  officer  was  placed  on  special  duty  with  a 
large  subordinate  staff  in  1909  to  investigate  and  bring 
under  control  the  coconut  palm  diseases  which  were  doing 
havoc  in  the  country  for  over  30  years.’  In  1913  an '-Ento¬ 
mologist  was  appointed  to  deal-  with  the  insect  p6sis  of 
crops.  Later  on  several  other  farms  were  opened  for  the 
special  study  of  specific  crops,  such  as -a  paddy  farm  at 
Nagereoil,  a  pepper  farm  at  Kbnni,  a  fruit  farm  at  t-be  Gape, 
a  demonstration  farm  at  Puliyara,  a-  paddy  demonstration 
farm- at  Efaniel,  a  ooeonut  farm  at  Ochira  and  a  'Cattle 
breeding  farm  in  south  Travancore. 
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The  Department  thus  organised  and  strengthened 
from  time  to  time  expanded  its  activities  in  various 
directions.  Its  present  work  can  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads 

i.  Research. 

•  2.  Experiments; 

5.  Demdnstration  ahd  pi'opaganda. 

4.  Agricultural  education. 

5.  Cattle  improvement. 

6.  Subsidiary  occupations. 

The  research  section  consists  of  agricultural  ohemis* 
try,  agricultural  bacteriology,  entomology*  mycology  and 
economic  botany.  The  main  work  of  the 
Researcti.  chemistry  section  is  the  analysis  of  soils, 
manures  and  foodstuffs  and  the  survey  of  soils.  Bo  far 
the  soil  surveys  of  lSf5njan54,  KuttanS^i  Vaikoin  and 
Sherthala  have  been  completed.  These  surveys  have  shOwh 
that  the  soils  of  KuttanSd  are  fairly  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
potash,  but  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  They  also  suffer 
fronl  a  high  concentration  of  acidity  and  other  toxic  subs¬ 
tances  which  could  be  nutralised  by  the  application  of 
lime.  In  other  soils  there  is  great  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  but  not  so  much  of  potash. 

In  the  bacteriological  section  several  important  pro¬ 
blems  are  being  investigated.  The  biological  analysis  of 
the  soils  in  paddy  lands  and  the  reclamation  of  peaty  and 
alkaline  soils  are  the  main  investigations  that  have  been 
undertaken,  and  though  not  completed,  yet  they  have  al¬ 
ready  produced  interesting  results.  Preparation  of  artificial 
farm-yard  manure,  disintegration  of- bones  of  sulphur  oxi¬ 
dising  bacteria  and  the  conversion  of  spent  wash  from  the 
distillery  into  a  useful  manure  are  some  of  the  minor 
problems  which  have  been  engaging  the  attention  of  this 
section. 
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,  ..  The  Investigation  of  the  coconut  palm  diseases  has 
been  tUo  chief  work  of  the  mycological  section.  Several 
kinds  of. diseases,  such  as  the  root  disease,  leaf-rot,  leaf- 
blight,  b.ud-rot  etc.,  have  been  deteoted;  the' organisms  caus¬ 
ing  these  diseases  except  the  root  diseases  have  been  isolated 
and  the  methods  of  eradicating  them  are  being  demonstrated; 

The  Entomologist  has  devoted  most  of  his  attention 
to,  the  study  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of;  and  the 
methods  of  co.mbating,  the  several  insects  which  attack  the 
major  crops,  such  as  paddy  and  coconut.  The  rich  stem 
borer,  the  rice  bug,  the  rice  swarming  caterpillar,  the 
coconut  beetle,  the  coconut  red  weevil  and  the  coconut  leaf 
roller  (Nephantis  serinopa)  are.  the  chief  pests  attacking 
paddy  and  coconut.  Successful  methods  of  dealing  with 
these  pests  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  ryots. 

The  economic  botany  section  is  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  characters  of  the  local  varieties  of  paddy  and  other 
crops. 


Closely  connected  with  the  research  that  is  carried 
out  in  the  laboratory  is  the  experimental  work  that  is  done 
in  government  farms.  The  results  obtained 
Experiments.  laboratory  are  tested  on  a  field  scale 

in  experimental  farms  and  only  such  methods  as  have  beeh 
found  .to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  field  experiments 
are  recommended  to  the  cultivators  for  adoption. 

However  valuable  the  results  of  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  and  of  experiments  in  the  government  farms 
may  be,  they  will  be  of  no  avail  to  the 
I  rppaganda.  general  masses  of  cultivators  unless  the 
new. knowledge  ,  thus  gained  was  brought  to  their  notice 
and  put  into  practice  by  them.  This  is  accomplished  by 
various  means  of  propaganda.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  exploring  all  possible  avenues  of  propaganda 
from  the  commencement  of  its  creation.  Publishing  and 
19 
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distributing  popular  leaflets,  delivering  lectures,  often  with 
magic  lantern  illustrations,  holding  exhibitions  organised  by 
private  bodies  at  co-operative  coTiferences,  festivals  and  fairs, 
and,  above  all,  conducting  demonstrations  on  private  lands 
hi-e  the  methods  adopted  by  the  department  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  improved  agriculture  among  the  cultivators. 

The  department  has  also  adopted  a  new  method  of 
propaganda  by  the  inauguration  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Farm  Day  ”  celebrations  in  government  farms.  The  ryots 
are  mvited  to  these  celebrations,  a  small  exhibition  is 
Organised,  demonstrations  are  conducted,  informal  talks 
and  discussions  are  held  between  the  departmental  officers 
and  the  ryots  and  everything  in  the  farm  worth  seeing  is 
shown  and  explained  to  them.  After  the  co-operative 
movement  has  taken  a  firm  root  in  the  country,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  propaganda  in  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement  through  co-operative  societies  as  far 
as  possible  and  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  these 
societies  that,  though  very  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  non¬ 
credit  activities,  some  of  them  are  taking  increasing 
interest  in  the  popularisation  of  the  improvements  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  department. 

■  To  improve  the  livestock  of  the  country  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  established  cattle  breeding  farms.  With  a  view 
^  to  etloourage  the  breeding  of  good  cattle 
att  6  1  piovemen  .  department  has  also  introduced  the 
Eyst'em  of  awarding  grants  to  private  persons  who  main 
fain  breeding  bulls  approved  by  the  department.  Side  by 
Side  with  the  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  the 
depaftmerit  is  also  providing  increasing  facilities  to  save 
theih''from  diseases.  The  veterinary  officers  spend  their 
lime  'partly  in  the  hospitals  and  partly  in  touring.  All 
Cattle  belonging  to  bona  fide  cultivators  are  treated  free  of 
cost,  'and  during  outbreaks  of  rinderpest  free  inoculation  is 
given,  to  healthy  cattle  in  the  infected  areas. 
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The  department  has  also  encouraged  the  development 
of  subsidiary  industries  and  is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Travancore  agri¬ 
culturist. 

The  endeavours  of  the  Agricultural  Department  have 
borne  many  practical  results.  They  have  raised  the  tone  of 
Travancore  Agriculture  and  have  paved  the  way  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  and  contentment  of  Travancore  peasantry. 


Fisheries 

Till  recently  the  Fisheries  section  was  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  administered  by  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Fisheries.  Under  the  Superintendent  were  two 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries  and  a  few  sub-inspectors.  There  are 
twelve  fish  curing  yards  and  five  fishery  schools.  Facilities 
are  given  for  curing  fish  under  the  control  of  Government 
officers.  The  Fisheries  section  is  now  under  the  control 
of  the  University.  Loans  are  given  to  encourage  fish¬ 
curing  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  receipts  from 
and  expenditure  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  for  the  years  1110-1114  M.  E. 

Year  ...  1110  1111  1112  1113  ni4 

Receipts  Rs.  ...  33,467  26,627  42,271  41,709  .  36,061 

Expenditure  Rs.  ...  1.89,747  1,87,420  2.16,098  2,32,923  2,39,707 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


The  Department  of  Industries  was  started  in  1919 
and  placed  under  a  Director.  Tlio  duties  of 
Origin.  Director,  as  laid  down  in  tlio  proceed¬ 

ings  of  Government,  were; — 

(i)  to  advise  Government  on  all  industrial  and 
teclinical  matters; 

(ii)  to  control  the  industries  already  started, 

(iii)  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  new  industries 
for  purposes  of  demonstrjation; 

,(iv)  to  investigate  the  raw  materials  avnilable  in  the 
forests  of  the  State  for  industrial  purposes; 

(v)  to  revive,  suitable  cottage  industries; 

(vi)  to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  industrial 
matters  by  lectures,  bulletins,  etc.,  and 

■'  (vii)  to  generally  help  in  the  industrial  pi’Ogress  of 
'  the'  State.  .  '  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  proposals  made  by  the  Director 
was  to  send  out  Travancoreans  for  - training  in  the  several 
.  ,  branches  of  industry.  Four  men  were  sent 

ladustrTaTrabjLts.  *0  England  to  study  Chemical  Engineering, 
Industrial  Chemistry,  Weaving  and  Dyeing 
and  Leather  Chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  above,  three 
were  trained  in  India;  one  in  wood  distillation  anil  the 'study 
of  essential  ^oils,  another  in  lac  culture  and  a  third  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils. 

In  1931,  the  Geological  Department  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Department  of  Industries,  which  comprised  the 
following  sections: — 

(1)  Weaving  Depot,  Ifaniel; 

(3)  The  Peripatetic  Weaving  Instructor; 

(3)  Bamboo  Industries  Depot,  Alwaye; 
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(4)  Screwpine  Industries  Depot,  M5.v6likara;- 

(5) '  Apiculture; 

(6)  Lac  Culture,  and 

(7)  The  S.  M.  T.  School,  Trivandrum.  '  ' 

Of  the  above,  the  Bamboo  Industries  Depot'  and  the 

'  Screwpine  Industries  Depot  were  hot  found  to  serve  much 
■'useful  purpose  in  the  direction  of  industrial  development 
ahd  'were  accordingly  abolished  in  August  1921.  The'  cli- 
'matid  conditions  being  found  to  bo  unsuitable  for  lac  cul¬ 
ture,  the' place  of  the  Shellac  Assistant  was  abolished -and 
'■  the  attempts  at  lac  cultivation  were  given  up  from'  1923. 
The  Apiculture  Branch  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  manufacture  of  essential  oils  was  hot 
found  to  be  remunerative.  Their  manufacture  on  a 
commercial  scale  was  therefore  stopped,  though  the  in- 
'  vestigations  on  the  growth  of  some  of  the  plants  yielding 
essential  oils  and  the  distillation  and  examination 'of  the  oils 
extracted  from  them  were  continued.  In  the  end,  the  work 
'  in  this  line  was  assigned  to  the  Industrial  Chemist..  ■  ■ 

In  the  latter  half  of  1921,  Government  decided  that 
technical  education  (including  industrial  and  vocational) 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
Techmcal  education,  of  Industries,  and  in  pursuance  of 

this  decision,  the  School  of  Arts,  Trivandrum,  and  the 
grant-in-aid  technical  schools  were  transferred  frorrl  the 
Education  Department  to  the  Department  of  Industries. 
The  Government  School  of  Commerce,  Alleppe'y,  and 
the  Government  Carpentry  and  Sinithery  School,  Quilon, 
were  organised  and  started.  The  S.  M.  T.  School '  was 
originally  a  purely  Mechanical  Engineering  School.*  Its 
scope  was  modified  so  as  to  include  Civil  Engineering 
also,  in  which  subject  it  now  trains  young  men  for 
service  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  Public  'Works 
*  This  school  h-us  since  been  made  a  part  of  the  Engineering  College, 
TraVancore  University. 
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Department.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  S.  M.  R.  V. 
Technical  Institute  was  improved  and  its  staff  strengthened 
to  cope  with  the  new  syllabus.  For  the  purpose-  of  regu¬ 
lating  work  in  the  recognised  and  grant-in-aid  schools,  a 
Technical  Education  Code  was  passed. 

..  Under  educational  institutions  must  be  included  the 

-  Central  Technological  Institute,  Trivandrum,  Instruction 
■and  demonstration  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  are  now 
•  given  in  this  institute.  According  to  the  complete  scheme, 

-  the  Central  Technological  Institute  was  to  include  not  only 
textile  manufacture  but  also  other  subjects,  such  as  en¬ 
gineering,  industrial  chemistry,  ceramics  and  leather 

-  finishing.  The  future  development  of  the  Institute  will  be 
-one  of  the  m-ain  functions  of  the  Travanoore  University. 

■  In  order  to  develop  the  textile  industry  and  enable 
people  to  whom  ordinary  weaving  schools  were  not  easily 
.  _  ^  accessible,  an  itinerant  Weaving  Party  was 

Inoentive^to  textile  organised.  The  party  has  instructions  to 
camp  in  specified  places  for  a  period  not 
less  than  six  months  and  teach  about  a  dozen  pupils  who 
ate  expected  to  make  weaving  their  occupation.  The  party 
■  is  doing  useful  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  in  engineering 
matters  to  those  who  are  interested  in  industrial  factories 
and  for  the  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  industrial 
.  proposals,  an  Industrial  Engineer  was  appointed.  The 
administration  of  the  Steam  Boilers  and  Prime  Movers 
.  Regulation,  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Division 
Officer  of  the  P.  W.  D,  Workshops,  assisted  by  a  subor¬ 
dinate  staff,  was  taken  over  and  entrusted  to  the  Industrial 
Engineer.  The  provisions  of  the  Regulation,  while  they 
are  to-be  enforced  so  as  to  ensure  public  safety,  are  being 
■applied  With  the  least  possible  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
industries  affected  .  thereby.  The  industries  using  boilers 
have  derived  many  advantages  by  this  transfer.  First  of 
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all,  the  examination  of  boilers  is  so  arranged  aS  not  to 
disturb  the  industries,  e.  g.,  by  conducting  the  examination 
during  the  off- seasons.  Secondly,,  the  boiler  owners  are 
given  scientific  advice  regarding  the  up-keep  and  care  of 
the  boilers  and  in  this  respect  the  Industrial  Engineer  gets 
much  assistance  from  the  Industrial  Chemist  and  his 
assistant. 

On  the  side  of  industrial  research  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Industrial 
Research  Laboratory.  The  laboratory  is 
esearo  fairly  well  equipped  and  is  in  charge  of  a 

highly  qualified  chemist.  The  Experimental  Tannery  is 
another  research  institution  which  was  started  along  with- 
the  above.  Tannery  had,  however,  to  be  closed,  because 
under  those  circumstances  it  was  not  able  to  conduct  its 
work  as  a  commercial  concern. 

Coming  on  to  more  recent  years,  the  activities  and 
usefulness  of  the  Department  of  Industries  were  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  Sales  Depots,  Trade 
.  Propaganda.  Agencies  and  the  inauguration  of  some 
minor  industries  like  dyeing,  bleaching  and  calico-print* 
ing,  carpet  making,  rattan  and  basket  making  and  em¬ 
broidery.  The  department  has  also  ventured  on  some 
factory  industries  mainly  with  a  view  to  show  the  investing 
public  the  ways  of  utilising  the  raw  materials  and  other 
resources  available  in  the  State  and  then,  if  need  be,  to  hand 
them  over  as  paying  concerns.  The  Government  Rubber 
Factory  was  started  and  after  having  been  made  a  working 
concern  was  transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  China 
Clay  Refining  and  Porcelain  Factory  is  expected  to  be 
opened  soon. 

The  question  of  the  grant  of  industrial  loans  for  the 
encouragement  of  cottage  industries  received  the  attention 
of  Government  in  1098  M.  E.  (1923),  when  a  set  of  rules  was 
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passed  for  the  purpose.  The  disbursement  of  the  loans  was 
attended  to  by  the  Director  of  Industries. 

Industrial  Loans-  maximum  period  of  repayment  was 
ten  years.  Up  to  the  end  of  1110  M.  E.  as  many  as  128 
loans,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,70,613,  were  issued  under  these 
rules.  ■  The  State  Aid  to  Industries  Regulation  which  came 
into  operation  from  1111  M.  E.  (1935),  besides  granting  loans 
to  industries,  authorised  the  guarantee  of  a.  c'-ash  credit, 
overdraft  or  fixed  deposit  with  a  bank.  A  Board  of  Indus¬ 
tries  consisting  of  two  officials  and  three  non-officials  has 
been  constituted  under  the  Regulation  for  working  the 
same.  The  Director  of  Industries  who  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Board  is  also  its  chairman. 

Travancore  is  fast  entering  on  an  era  of  industrial 
regeneration.  Declaring  the  State  Rubber  Factory  open, 
His  Highness  the  Mahsfsja  was  graciously  pleased  to 
announce  the  industrial  policy  of  the  State.  His  Highness 
said: — 

“  My  G-overnment  will  always  be  glad  to  lend  their 
unstinted  support  to  factory  industry  and  largo  scale  pro¬ 
duction.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  development  of 
cottage  industries  will  be  pursued  with  increased  vigour  as 
that  -  alone  can  give  employment  to  the  bulk  of  my 
subjects 


CHAPTER  XXXII- 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  developmeni:  and  activities  of  this  department 
niay  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Organisation  and  control, 

2.  Communicatiohs, 

3.  Buildings  and  other  works, 

■  4.  Irrigation, 

5.  MafSmath, 

6.  Railway, 

7.  Electric  Supply, 

8.  Water  Works  and  Drainage. 

^  Till  the  year  1008  M.  E.  there  was  no  distinct  agency 
for  the  execution  of  public  works.  In  that  year  the  MafS- 
math  Department  was  formed  as  a  branch 
Oiganmfcion  and  Huzur  Cutcherry  with  an  executive 

branch  known  as  the  Papivakai  Mafsmath. 
In  the  year  1011  M.  E.  -.Lieutenant  Horsley  was  appointed 
Engineer  under  this  Government  and  subseyuently,  "wheh 
he  took  up  employment  as  Engineer  in  the  TinneVelly  and 
Madura  districts,  he  was  requested  to  inspect  ahd  direct 
the  Mafsmath  Works  in  this  State.  This  arrangement  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years  (from  1836  to  1854).  A  small  esta¬ 
blishment  consisting  of  a  surveyor  and  a  draftsman,  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  Residency  at  Trivandrum  to  work 
under  the  orders  of  General  Cullen,  was  absorbed  in  the 
P.  W.  Department  which  was  newly  created.  Mr.  Collins 
was  appointed  Civil  Engineer  of  the  State  in  1035  M.  E. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Greenway  who  Was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Barton  in  1038  M.  E.  What  was  only 
a  sihall  establishment  under  Mr.  Collins  soon  expanded- 
itself  into  a  large  department  after  Mr-.  Barton’s  appoint- 
meht. 
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The  allotment  for  public  works  in  Mr.  Collin’s  time 
was  but  a  lalch  of  rupees.  It  doubled  itself  in  the  time  of 
his  successor  and  went  on  increasing  until  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  introduce  some  means  for  checking  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Department.  Steps  were  accordingly  taken 
in, 1049  M.  E,  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  account,  to  account 
for  past  expenditure  by  completion  of  bills  and  to  enforce 
the  system  of  budget  allotment  for  the  future.  Tho  Admini¬ 
stration  Report  for  the  year  1048-49  M.  E.  says:— 

“The  effects  of  the  large  outlay  on  public  works  are 
already  manifesting  themselves  in  various  dii’ections.  The 
new  roads  of  which  very  nearly  1,000  miles  have  been  either 
completely  opened  or  are  in  various  stages  of  progress  have 
tapped  an  enormous  tract  of  tho  country  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible,  giving  fresh  impetus  to  agriculture.  New 
trade  is  springing  up  where  it  was  before  unknown  or 
exceedingly  limited  and  intercourse  is  being  established  and 
expanded  at  various  points  and  between  this  vState  and 
British  India;  and  in  this  place  it  may  not  bo  inappropriate 
to  record  the  great  zeal  and  untiring  energy  with  which  our 
.Chief  Engineeer  Mr.  Barton  has  laboured  and  successfully 
brought  to  completion  works  which  will  do  lasting  credit  to 
his  name.” 

.  .  The  budget  system  was  started  in  1047  M.  E.  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  department  brought  under  due  control. 
The  prosperous  condition  of  the  State  finances  in  the  year 
1053  M.  E.  enabled  the  Government  to  provide  a  much 
larger  allotment  for  Public  Works  than  in  the  previous 
years  and  a  new  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  department. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  greater  effioiency  and  to  place 
the  departthent  on  a  more  efficient  basis,  the  salaries  of  the 
executive  and ministerial  staff  were  enhanced  in  the  year 
10-71  M.E,  New.  rules,  based  on  those  in  force  in  Britishindia 
were  .passed  in  1073  M.  E.  to  keep  the  expenditure  within 
the  sanctioned  estimates  and  -the  accounts  branch  o,f  the 
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department  was  strengthened.  The  P.  W-.  1).  Code  was  intro? 
duoed  and  a  new  audit  section  opened  in  the  Chief  Engineer’s 
OfSoe  in  the  year  1076  M.  E.-  This  system  continued- til! 
1086  M.  E.  when  the  department  was  reorganised  agaim 
Deputy  Chief  Engineer’s  post  was  created  and  the- number 
of  Executive  Engineers,  Assistant  Engineers,  Sub^Engi- 
neers,-. Supervisors  and  Overseers  increased.  Their  salaries 
also  were  enhanced.  In- the  next  year  the -ministerial  and- 
the  lower  subordinate  establishments  of  the -department 
were  reorganised  and  the  staff  of  the  sub-divisional  ofaces 
strengthened.  A  further  reorganisation  of  the  department- 
involving  important  alterations  in  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  and  a  revision  of  salaries  of 
the  non-gazetted  staff  was  brought  into  force- front  the  1st- 
Kanni  1098.  The  rules  for  the  occupation  of  the  traveller s-- 
bungalows  and  camp  sheds  were  revised  and  all  -  camp  sheds- 
thrown  open  to  the  travelling  public  on  payment  of  thefees- 
flxed  for  the  second  class  travellers’  bungalows.  All  govern¬ 
ment  departments  were  required  to  place  their  orders  for 
articles  of  furniture  with  the  P,  W.  D.  Work  Shops.  This' 
increased  the  out-turn  of  the  Work  Shops  and  led  to  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  in  the  charges.  Closer  scrutiny  was 
exercised,  in  -checking  estimates  -in  regard  to  quantiLiesp 
rates  and  designs.  -  -  -  -  -  ' 

On  the  reoo.mmendation  of  the  Retrenchment -  Com¬ 
mittee  the  staff  of  the  department  underwent  some- 
reduction  in  Kanni  1108.  Anew  Irrigation  division  with' 
three  sub-divisions  and- nine  sections  was  formed  from  the' 
6th  Mlnam  1109  to  carry  out  -the  irrigation  works  in  the' 
State,  excluding  the  area  commanded  by  the  KothayEr, 
Project.  The  Water  Works  -and  Drainage  branch  was' 
separated  in  1110  M.  E.  and  organised  into  a  separate' 
department  under  the  control  of  the  Water,  Works  and' 
Drainage  Engineer  who  was  made  directly- responsible  tb  ' 
the  Government.  The  Chief  Engineer  has  since  then  been;’ 
in  charge  of  roads,  buildings  and  irrigation.  In'  llll  M.  'E.  • 
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(1935-36)- the  administrative  staff  under  the  Chief  Engineer 
eonsisted  of  7  Executive  Engineers  in  charge  of  divisions, 
8  Assistant  Engineers  and  8  Sub-Engineers  in  charge  of 
Sub-divisions  and  Supervisors  and  Overseers  in  charge  of 
sections. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Burton  assumed  charge  as  Eni 
g'meer,  he  submitted  a  proposal  to  introduce  iron  screw-pile 
,  „  and  girder  bridges.  Several  good  and 

Cammunio£vtiona,  „  ,  , 

useful  roads  were  opened  in  all  directions, 
consigning  the  old  palankeens  to  desuetude  and  bringing¬ 
spring  carriages  into  use  instead.  In  1052  M.  E.,  Mr.  Barton 
proposed  levy  of  tolls  on  the  roads  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  their  maintenance.  The  growth  of  trade  on  the  new. 
roads,  particularly  the  PinnSde  Ghat  road,  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  Madura  district  which  was  till  then 
accessible,  only  through  south  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly 
was  brought  into  direct  communication  with  north 
Travancore.  The  construction  of  the  main  road  from 
Trivandrum  to  the  northern  frontier,  a  distance  of  156  miles, 
was  taken  up  in  the  next  year.  This  important  means  of 
communication  through  the  centre  of  the  country  was 
■  G&loulated.  to  develop  the  internal  trade. '  It  opened  up 
vast  fertile  forest  tracts  which  were  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  construction  of  another  road  from  Mtivattu- 
pula  to  Thrpupiit’hura  was  also  begun.  The  Dewan’a  tour 
to  the  hilly  tracts  led  to  the  construction  of  sathroms,  tra¬ 
vellers’  bungalows,  cart  stands  and  other  facilities  for  way¬ 
farers'  along,  the  line  from  Gudalore  to  its  junction  with  the 
wat^r  OQmmunioation  in  the  north  Travancore  plains.  A 
law  was  passed  in.  the  same  year  prohibiting  encroachments 
on  roads  and  other  public  works.  The  fine  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Kallada  river  at  Punalar,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  in  1047  M.E.  (1871-72),  was  satisfactorily 
completed,  at  a  cost,  of  B-s.  2,74.451  and  thrown  open  to  traffic 
in.  1055  M,  E,,( 187. 9-80).  The  irnportant  work  of  tunnelling 
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through  the  Varkala  cliffs,  commenced  in  1044  E* 
(1868-69),  was  completed  in  the  next  year.  Contiguous,  water 
oommunioation  was  thus  established  between  TriyandrunL 
Alleppey,  Oophin  and.  even  Thifur  railway  station:  in 
Malabar. 

A  navigable  canal  from  Kottayam  to  Vaikom  was- 
constructed -in  1064  M.  E,  (1888-89).  Decisive  steps  were- 
taken  in.  1069  M.  E.  (1893-94)  to  extend  and  improve  the  road 
system  in  the  interior  parts  of  north  Travancore,  As-  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  travelling  public  arrangements  wea-e- 
made  to  construct  wells  along,  the  Main  Southern  Road, from. 
Trivandrum  to  th.8  A  ramboly  frontier.  The  question  of 
improving  the  canals  and  backwaters  with  a  view  to  render 
them  fit  for  steam  navigation  was  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  1079  M.  E.  and  the  formation  .of  a  separate  Sub¬ 
division  to  deal  with  the  subject  sanctioned.  The  total 
length  of  communications  maintained  by  the  department  in 
1081  M.  E.  (1905-06)  was  2,324  miles  of  which  330  miles  were 
planters’  roads,  774  miles  village  roads,  360  miles  traces  and- 
156  miles  canals  and  backwaters. 

A  steady  policy  of  devoting  more  money  for  com¬ 
munications  was  kept  in  view  and  pursued,  and  speGial 
attention  was  paid; to  the  construction  of  new  roads  in  north 
and  central  Travancore.  The  bridge  across  the  Pefiygr  on 
the  Kottayam-Kumili  road  was  completed  in  1083  M.  E. 
(1907,-08).  A  number  of  investigations  regarding  road  works 
were  taken  in  hand  in  1088  M.  E.  (1912-13).  The  demand  for- 
road  extension  was  great  whenit  was  discoveredthatthe- 
absence  of  minor  roads  retarded:  development  considerably,, 
and  the  ryots  continually  offered  to  cut  these  roads  if  the 
Durbar  gave  the  necessary  land.  In  certain  places  the- 
land  was  forthcoming  and  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Bastow, 
accordingly  submitted  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  Taluk 
Road  Boards.  Ample  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  ryots 
by  means  of  advice  and  alignment  in  the  matter  of  laying 
out  new  roads.  The  department  also  undertook  to  take- 
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over  the-  finished  roads  for  maintenance  and  to  construct 
the  necessary  bridges  and  culverts.  The  total  length  of 
communications  in  1101  M.  E.  (19S5-26)  was  4,769  miles  or,  6 
miles  for  every  square  mile  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The 
investigations  for  a  road  from  Kothamangalain  to  Muimsr 
via  Nofiamangalam,  MannSnkan^ain  and  rnllivEsal  were 
completed  in  the  next  year.  The  coastal  regions  in  central 
and  north  Travancore  were  connected  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  •  of  the  roads  from  Quiloii  to  Alleppoy,  Alleppey  to 
Shsrthala  and  thence  to  Aftlr,  thus  establishing  a  through 
road  connection  from  Cape  Comorin  to  A.f-ar.  The  Ghat 
road  from  Nefiamangalam  to  PallivStsal  which  forms' 
the  new  western  outlet  from  the  planting  area  of  the 
High  Ranges  to  the  low  lands  on  the  west  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1103  M.  E.  and  the  road  opened  to  traffic  in 
Mlnam  1106  by  Her  Highness  the  Maharani  Regent.  This 
road  has  a  promising  feature  as  it  is  expected  to  divert 
traffic  from  the  planting  district,  from  the  oast  coast  to  the 
west  coast. 

notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  in  the  total 
length  of  roads  every  year  there  was  persistent  demand  for 
more  roads.  To  solve  this  problem  it  was  proposed  to 
organise  a  Road  Board  for  each  division  and  a  Central 
Board  for  the  whole  State  and  to  associate  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  with  these  Boards,  A  few  municipali¬ 
ties  took  over  the  maintenance  of  the  non-arterial  roads 
within  their  territorial  limits.  There  was  also  the  system 
of  ryots’-'  roads  under  which  the  people  themselves  opened 
the  roads,  the  department  merely  advising  alignments  and 
constructing  bridges  and  culverts.  Boards  were  constituted 
in  1104  M.  E.  (1928-29)  to  advise  the  Government  and  the 
P.  W.  D.  in  the  matter  of  opening,  improving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  roads,  bridges,  and  waterways  in  the  State,  The  ■ 
roads  thus  opened  served  important  planting  areas  and 
industrial  -centres  and  connected  internal  w^aterways  and 
ports.  -  •  ....  - 
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The  opening  of  these  roads  was  not  in  itself’  import¬ 
ant  owing  to  the  absence  of  bridge's  across  the  main  rivers 
over  which  these  roads  pass.  '  To  cross  the  Uln^akafa  Bar 
.over  the  Qnilon-Alleppey  Road  a  bridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
.long,  was  commenced  in  1104  M.  E.  and  completed  in  Medom 
1105.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  by  Her  Highness  the  MahS 
Rapi  Regent  in  .Edavam  1105.  The  bridge  at  Hefiamanga- 
1am  across  the  Pefiyar  was  commenced  in  1108  M.  E.  and 
was  opened  for  trafic  by  H.  H.  the  MahafSja  in  Kum- 
bham  1110. 

The  Government  have  thus  long  recognised  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  communications  and  the  need  for  their 
steady  improvement.  The  phenomenal  development  -of 
motor  traffic  during  recent  years  led  to  the  elaboration. of  a 
programme  for  widening  the-  old  highways  to  suit  .modern 
requirements-and  to  the  allotment  of  increased  maintenance 
grants.  For  years  past  the  major  portion  of  the.  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred  by  the  P.  W.  D.  has  been  under  communi¬ 
cations.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Apart  from  the  annual  maintenance  charges 
considerable  sums  were  spent  on  improvements,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  remetalling..  Owing  to  the  heavy  motor  and 
other  traffic  on  most  of  the  roads  the  question  of  keeping 
them  in  a  fit  condition  engaged  the  special  attention  of' the 
authorities.  All  trunk  roads  were  periodically  re-surfaced, 
with  water-bound  macadam  consolidated  by  means  of  heavy 
steam  rollers.  As  this  method  of  surface  renewal  does  not 
withstand  the  present  day  traffic, .  more  modern  methods; 
such,  as  tarring,  bituman  painting  and  concrete  surfaces, 
are  being  tried.  As  an  experimental  measure  a  short' 
length  of  the  main  southern  road  was  tarred  and  the  result 
was  successful.  The  first  . cement  concrete  road  in  the  State-' 
was  experimented  in  1108  M.  E.  the  portion  of  the  Trivan-' 
drum-Shenkotta  road  in  the  Trivandrnm  town,  between  the 
School  of  Arts  and  the  L.  M..S.  Ghurch  'junction,  being' 
selected  for  the  purpose, 
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There  was  steady  improvement  in  the  maintenance 
and  lighting  of  the  backwaters  and  canals  after  the  passing 
T  .  ,  of  the  Canals  and  Ferries  Regulation  and 

water  communi-  practically  there  were  no  complaints  re- 
cations.  garding  the  shallowness  of  the  canals. 
With  the  development  of  the  Cochin  Harbour,  the  question 
of  the  development  of  water  transport  was  seriously 
considered.  Transport  by  water  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
transport.  The  traffic  in  backwaters  is  served  by  steam  and 
motor  vessels  throwing  the  large  amount  of  vallom  tonnage 
on  to  the  rivers  and  inland  waterways.  The  need  therefore 
for  improving  such  means  of  communication  has  become 
essential.  Agriculture,  trade  and  industry  also  demand  the 
extension  of  vallom  traffic  to  inland  tracts.  Mr.  John 
Kurian,  Executive  Engineer,  was  placed  on  deputation  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  navigalile  rivers 
in  the  State  and  he  submitted  his  report  on  the  2.8th  October 
1925.  This  is  what  he  says  about  the  improvement  by 
artificial  means  of  the  natural  facilities  carried  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  State:— 

“From  very  early  days  these  natural  facilities  have 
been  improved  upon  by  artificial  means.  The  earliest  out 
canal  about  which  we  have  any  information  was  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Alleppey  Commercial  Canal.  The 
Parvathi  PufhanSr  connecting  the  capital  with  the  Veli 
and  Kadinamku}am  lakes  and  joining  on  to  the  Anjengo 
backwater  and  the  Vsmanapufam  river  was  out  during  the 
reign  of  Rani  Parvathi  Bai.  Some  canals  were  cut  near 
ParavQr  and  Edappally  by  a  Narabari  called  Thblan  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Edappally 
Chieftain.  The  Varkala  barrier  was  pierced  by  two  tuhnels 
and  opened  for  traffic  in  1877  M.  E.,  thus  connecting  the  . 
water  communication  near  the  capital  with  the  northern 
system.  This  was  part  of  an  extensive  project  designed  to 
connect  Cape  Comorin  with  Mangalore.  The  projected 
extension  south  of  Trivandrum  was  called  the  Anantha 
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Victoria  Mart'haoda  Varma  Canal.  The  beach  between 
Vilinjatn  reef  and  Mauavalakurlchi  south  east  of  Colachel 
was  partly  cut.  Of  this  the  portion  from  Puvar  to  Thenga- 
pattanam,  i.  0.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neyyar  to  that  of 
the  Kulit'hura  river  is  still  maintained  and  used.  But  the 
very  high  cost  of  the  Varkala  tunnels  seems  to  have 
deterred  Government  from  attempting  the  tunnel  portion 
from  Kovalam  to  Vilinjam  and  so  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned.  A  direct  canal  from  Kottayam  to  Vycome  and 
another  from  Kottayam  to  the  Vembanad  lake  on  a  bee 
line  from  Kottayam  to  Alleppey  was  cut  by  the  P.  W.  D. 
during  the  time  of  Mr,  Kama  Rao,  Dewan  Peishkar  of 
Kottayam  (afterwards  Dewan).  About  20  years  ago,  the 
Trivandrum  canal  was  extended  to  the  Kafamana  river, 
joining  it  near  Thifuvallam.  In  1906  M.  E.  a  canal  Sub¬ 
division  was  formed  with  the  object  of  pushing  on  the 
improvement  of  navigation.  The  steam  and  motor  boat 
route  between  Quilon  and  Alleppey  was  improved  by 
dredging  and  by  raising  of  bridges  to  accommodate  large 
■  boats.  A  small  suction  dredger  was  purchased  for  further 
dredging  on  this  route  and  a  small  bucket  dredger  for 
dredging  on  the  Parvathi  Put'hanSr”. 

Meanwhile  vast  improvements  to  the  Harbour  at 
Cochin  were  commenced  and  this  State  was  permitted  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  project.  It  has  become  therefore  essential 
that  the  question  of  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  all 
water  transport  which  will  be  in  touch  with  the  Harbour 
should  receive  a  new  impetus.  The  people  of  north  and 
central  Travancore  generally  and  their  representatives  in 
the  Popular  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  pressed 
the  importance  of  speedily  improving  the  natural  facilities 
existing  so  that  the  waterways  may  be  used  at  all  seasons 
and  by  all  craft  likely  to  be  used  on  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kuriyan  he  made  definite  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  waterways.  His  proposals  among  others 
81 
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comprised  the  maintaiiiiiig  of  deep  water  channel  for 
vaHo in  traffic  in  hot  weather  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
PefiySr  up  to  Malayattur  and  in  the  middle  region  of 
Muvattupula  river, Jfor  deepening  (1.)  the  Pampa  river  near 
l^athua  and  near  Arattupula  and  Eanni  crossings,  (2)  12 
miles  of  the  Mrwolikafa  river  between  Valia, pefumpula  and 
Kollakadavu,  (3)  the  KuttempOrur  rivor  between  the  Peru- 
raala  branch  of  the  Pampa,  river  and  Tbarayilmnkkn,  (4)  a 
portion  nearly  30  miles  long  of  the  Kallada  river  from 
Mattathiir  crossing  down  to  the  Ashtamudy  lake,  and  (5) 
a  portion  nearly  10  miles  long  of  the  It'hikara  river  between 
It'hikara  and  Velinallar,  wore  sanctioned  and  these  portions 
of  the  rivers  have  been  brought  under  regular  maintenance. 
The  other  proposals  are  being  materiali.sed. 

A  scheme  to  improve  and  modernise  the  existing 
water  transport  in  the  State  has  also  been  taken  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Transport  Reorganisation  Committee. 

The  construction  of  new  Sirkar  buildings  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Barton  not  long  after  ho  took  charge  of  the 
P.  W.  D.  Several  new  buildings  were  put 
^thM^vorka?*  the  most  attractive  of  which  was  the 

Public  Offices.  The  construction  of  the 
Napier  Museum  was  undertaken  and  considerable  progress 
made  in  1049  M.  E.  (1873-74).  New  sathroms  were  built 
for  accommodating  travellers.  The  charity  feeding  homes 
situated  on  the  old  lines  of  communication  were  removed 
and  located  on  the  new  roads.  Measures  were  taken  in 
1053  M.E.  (1877-78)  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  at  the  capital  as  well  as  for  a  Court  house, 
travellers’  bungalow,  magistrate’s  residence  and  other 
buildings  at  Pirmsde.  The  Museum  buildings  and  several 
bridges  were  completed  and  others  were  in  good  progress. 
Proverthy  cutoheries  and  granaries  which  were  formerly 
maintained  by  the  MafSmath  Department  were  transferred 
to  the  P.  W.  D.  in  1069  M.  E.  (1893-94).  The  streets  in  the 
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capital  were  illuminated  with  gas  lighls  in  1073  M,  E, 
(1897-98).  The  most  important  new  buildings  and  brid¬ 
ges  were  constructed  in  reinforced  concrete,  a  process 
which  was  first  adopted  in  Travancore  in  1075  M,  E, 
(1900)  and  in  which  the  State  P,  W.  D,  has  attained  high 
effici3ncy. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Kothayar  Project  and  other 
Irrigation.  niain  irrigation  works  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Irrigation  in  Vol.  Ill, 

As  already  stated,  the  Mafainath  Department  was 
formed  as  a  part  of  the  Huzur  Office  in  1008  M.  E.  The 
Tahsildars  were  ex-officio  out-station 
*  ■  agents.  This  department  was  employed 

in  ordinary  original  works  and  repairs  in  connection  with 
the  public  offices,  palaces  and  pagodas.  In  1053  M.  E.  the 
Mafamath  grants  were  re-adjusted  with  a  view  to  entrust 
the  more  important  works  to  the  Chief  Engineer.  The 
expenditure  was  regulated  under  a  system  of  regular  esti¬ 
mates,  completion  bills  and  other  necessary  returns.  The 
budget  head  ‘mafSmath’  gradually  included  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  various  executive  agencies  other  than  the 
Chief  Engineer’s  Department.  Those  agencies  were  the 
Panivagai  and  Copper  Foundry  Department  at  the  capital 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Huzur  Mafamath  Sheristadar, 
the  Division  Mafamath  under  the  control  of  the  respective 
Peishkars,  the  Commercial,  the  Forest,  the  Cardamom  and 
the  Salt  Pans  Mafamaths  in  charge  of  the  heads  of  the 
respective  departments,  and  the  Irrigation  or  Tank  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  south.  The  Papivagai  Department  at  the 
capital,  charged  with  the  execution  of  works  connected 
with  the  palaces,  temples  and  religious  institutions  inside 
the  fort,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Palace  Sar- 
\adhikafyaks;r.  The  department  was  reorganised  in  1081 
M.E,  (1905-06)  and  its  worka  confined  to  palaces,  devaswonis, 
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choultries  and  other  charitable  institutions.  These  works 
were  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Tahsildars 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Division 
Peishkars.  Many  incomplete  works  wero  finished  in  1088 
M.  E.  (1912-13). 

In  1097  M.  E.  (1921-22)  a  new  Maf?iraath  Department 
was  formed  under  the  control  of  an  Executive  Engineer  of 
the  P.  W.  D.  and  Tahsildars  and  Division  Peishkars  were 
divested  of  their  control  over  Mufamath  works  except 
maintenance  and  repairs.  With  the  creation  and  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Dsvaswom  Fund  dsvaswom  works  excepting 
annual  repairs  and  maintenance  were  entrusted  to  the 
MafSmath  Department  with  funds  placed  at  its  disposal 
from  the  Dsvaswom  Fund,  the  accounts  thereof  being  kept 
distinct  from  those  relating  to  Mnfamath  proper.  A 
redistribution  of  the  Mafamath  circles  and  section  offices 
was  sanctioned  in  1104  M.  E.  a,pd  brought  into  force  from 
the  next  year.  In  1111  M.  E.  the  dopartment  was  under 
the  independent  charge  of  a  Mafamath  Engineer  with  live 
Circle  Officers  under  him.  Early  in  Chingam  1113  the 
Mafsmath  Department  was  absorbed  into  the  P.  W.  D.  the 
staff  of  the  latter  department  being  slightly  increased  to 
cope  with  the  additional  work. 

A  Regulation  for  the  Town  Planning  of  the  State 
was  enacted  in  1108  M.  E.,  called  the  “  Travancore  Town 
^  .  Planning  Regulation  IV  of  1108  ”.  Investi- 

®’  gations  were  carried  on,  and  estimates  and 
plans  got  ready  for  the  different  proposals  for  road  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Trivandrum  town  under  the  scheme  and  a 
beginning  was  actually  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
conversion  of  the  portion  of  Trivandrum-Shenkotta  road 
between  Vellayampalam  junction  and  the  Kow^iySr  Palace 
into  a  wide  avenue  road.  The  road  from  Vellayampalam 
junction  to  the  Mascot  Hotel  was  also  widened  under  the 
s^n^e  scherpe, 
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The  first  landing  ground  for  Aeroplanes  in  Travancore 
was  opened  at  Quilon  in  1108  M.  E.  But  this  was  found 
unsuitable  for  the  landing  of  planes  and 
Aerodrome.  therefore  extended.  The  construction, 

of  a  landing  ground  for  Aeroplanes  at  Trivandrum  was 
commenced  and  completed  during  1110  M.  E.  An  experi¬ 
mental  flight  was  made  by  Messrs.  Tata  &.Bons,  Bomba.y, 
early  in  1111  M.  E.  Regular  Air  Mail  Service  was  started 
subsequently  and  the  first  plane  carrying  mail  landed 
at  the  Aerodrome  on  the  12th  Thulam  1111  (29th  October 
1935.) 


Negotiations  for  the  Travancore-Tinnevelly  and  the 
Shoranore-Ernakulara  Branch  Railways  were  completed  in 
1073  M.  E.  (1897-98).  The  construction  of 
Railway.  Other  Travancore  Branches  of  the  S.  I.  R. 
was  commenced  in  1075  M.  E.  (1899-1900),  The  Tinnevelly- 
Quilon  extension  was  almost  Completed  and  the  line  from 
Quilon  to  Punalur  opened  for  traffic  in  1079  M.E.  (1804).  But 
owing  to  the  slips  that  occurred  during  the  heavy  rains  of 
that  year  through  communication  was  not  established  till 
the  end  of  November  next.  The  total  cost  of  constructing 
the  Travancore  Branch  of  the  line  was  Rs.  1,57,71,766.  The 
survey  of  a  line  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum  was  completed 
in  1086  M.E.  (1910-11)  and  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  1st  January  1918.  The  survey  of  a  line  from  Quilon  to 
Ernakulam  was  started.  A  coastal  line  from  Quilon  to 
Cochin  via  Alleppey  was  also  under  consideration. 

The  survey  for  the  extension  of  the  Railway  from 
Trivandrum  toNagercoil,  which  was  commenced  in  1098M.E. 
was  completed  in  1100  M.E.  (1924-2.5)  along  with  that  for  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  Ohakkay  to  the  heart  of  Trivan-- 
drum  town.  The  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  coastal  line 
from  Mavelikafa  to  Cochin  via  Alleppey  w'as  started  in  1102 
M.  E.  (1926-27).  The  plans  and  estimates  for  the, extension 
from  ChSkkay  to  Thampanur  were  also  completed  and  the 
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work  sanctioned  in  the  same  year.  A  special  staff  was 
sanctioned  in  1105  M.E.  (1929-30)  for  the  preparation  of  the 
estimates  and  plans  of  all  the  railway  lines  surveyed.  The 
State- has  now  98'  miles  of  railway  excluding  the  portion  of 
the '  Ernakulam-Shoranora  Railway  passing  through  Travan- 
core  territory. 

Application  was  made  to  the  British  Government  in 
1081  M.E.  (1905-06)  for  sanction  to  install  a  lino  of  telephone 
communication  connecting  PsohippSra  with 
fnd'^Te^phon'j.  Principal  stations  in  south  Tra- 

vancore.  This  lino  was  taken  over  from 
the  British  Indian  Telegraph  Departmen  fc  towards  the  close 
of  1086  M.E.  (1910-11)  and  a  new  station  opened  at  Ohellan- 
thuruthi.  It  is  now  run  on  the  one-line  system. 

The  question  of  the  expansion  of  the  (lovornment 
Telephone  System  in  the  Trivandrum  town  was  taken  in 
hand  in  1102  M.E.  (1926-27).  Negotiations  were  also  opened 
with  the  British  Government  for  establishing  a  Trunk  Tele¬ 
phone  line  betwmen  Allejrpey  and  Cochin  mainly  for  the 
convenience  of  mercantile  and  shipping  intere.sts.  The 
installation  of  a  telephone  line  between  Afuvikkafa  and  the 
Water- works  headquarters  at  Trivandrum  was  completed 
and  the  line  put  into  service  from  1105  M.  E.  (1929-30) 
Details  of  the  Trivandrum  Telephone  Exchange  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  communications. 

The  Trivandrum  Electric  Supply  Scheme  was  put 
into  execution  in  1103  M.E.  Mr.  K.  P.  P.  Menon,  Industrial 
Engineer,  was  put  on  special  duty  from  1-1-1103  M.E.  as 
an  Electrical  Engineer  in  the  P.W.D.  The  Electrical  Instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Trivandrum  town  including  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  distribution  mains  was  completed  in  1104,M,E. 
On  the  evening  of  the  25th  February  1929,  the  Silver  Jubilee 
of  the  Sri  Mulam  Popular  Assembly,  the  then  Dewan,  Mr. 
M.E.  Watts,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering, 
gwitehed  on  the  supply  and  informally  opened  the  Power 
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H.OUS8.  On  the  8th  March  1929  the  supply  to  the  town  com¬ 
menced  with  541  street  lights  and  two  consumers.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  power  was  encouraging  and  the  scheme  was  there¬ 
fore  considerably  developed.  In  1107  M.  E.  i.  e.,  since  three 
,  years  of  its  operation,  a  substantial  return  of  8'44  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested  after  meeting  all  working  expenses 
and  depreciation  charges  was  realised.  In  view  of  the  great 
,  possibilities  of  improving  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
,  condition  of  the  State  by  inaugurating  a  scheme  for  the 
.supply  of  cheap  power  for  distribution  in  the  industrial  and 
rural  areas,  the  question  of  investigating  the  various  water¬ 
power  sites  in  the  hills  engaged  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  Pallivasal  falls  was 
undertaken.  The  preliminary  investigation  was  completed 
in  1107  M.B.  and  the  report  on  the  prospects  of  the  scheme 
.was  so  satisfactory  that  Government  decided  to  make 
provision  for  the  w'ork  in  1108  M.  E.  and  to  obtain  a 
second  opinion  on  it  from  an  Engineer  in  the  Hydro 
Electric  Development  Department  of  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  satisfactory  working  of  the  Trivandrum  Electric 
Supply  Scheme  proved  an  incentive  to  other  towns  in  the 
State.  At  Kottayam  a  license  was  granted  in  1107  M.  E. 
and  the  Public  Electricity  Supply  Scheme  brought  into 
operation  during  the  year.  A  license  for  the  supply  of 
energy  to  Nagercoil  was  also  granted.  The  Trivandrum 
Electric  Supply  Scheme  continued  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  till  3-10-1108  M.  E.  when  it  was 
separated  from  the  P.  W.  D.  and  constituted  as  a  separate 
department.  (For  further  details  see  chapter  on  Electric 
Power.) 

The  administration  of  the  Department  is  now  conduc¬ 
ted  by  a  Chief  Electrical  Engineer,  a  Resident  Engineer  at 
Pallivasal,  an  Executive  Engineer  at  Trivandrum,  two 
Assistant  Engineers,  one  Sub-Engineer  and  two  Superin¬ 
tendents, 
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A  scheme  to  supply  the  town  of  Trivandrum  with 
water  was  under  consideration  for  over  half  a  century,  but 
it  was  left  to  the  year  1103  M.E.  to  witness 
the  first  beginnings  of  its  realisation.  In 
1921  a  report  with  estimate  was  prepared 
by  the  then  Chief  Engineer,  Mr,  Ih  .1.  Joc^ob.  The  scheme 
provided  for  the  water  supply  from  the  Kafamana  iver  at 
Afuvikkafa  to  a  prospective  population  of  1,75,000  souls  at 
the  end  of  1946,  occupying  an  area  of  18  scjuaro  miles.  The 
scheme  was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Madoley,  M.A.,  M.LC.E. 
M.A,  M.  Soc.,  O.E.  &o.,  and  he  suggested  several  modifica¬ 
tions  which  necessitated  a  redoing  of  all  the  field  work  and 
the  entire  design  and  estimating.  Mr.  M.'adeley’s  recom¬ 
mendations  were  accepted  and  the  necessary  preliminary 
investigation  and  the  preparation  of  the  detailed  design 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  out.  This  was  completed  by 
the  end  of  Kanni  1104.  A  new  division  for  carrying  out 
the  project  was  formed  and  an  Engineer  was  deputed  to 
inspect  water  works  of  importance  in  British  India.  Esti¬ 
mates  were  duly  prepared  and  sanctioned  in  1104  M.E.  The 
work  was  put  in  operation  and  was  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  Chief  Engineer  till  3-12-1110  M.  E.  when  it 
was  separated  and  a  new  Department  known  as  the  Water 
Works  Department  was  formed. 

Details  of  the  various  schemes  are  given  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Water  Works  and  Drainage.  The  con¬ 
trolling  staff  of  this  department  consists  of  a  Water  Works 
and  Drainage  Engineer,  two  Executive  Engineers  for 
Water-works  and  an  Executive  Engineer  for  Drainage 
besides  Assistant  and  Sub-Engineers  and  Superintendents. 


WATER  WORKS  AND  DRAINAGE. 


At  a  capital  cost  amounting  to  about  Rs.  56  lakhs, 
Government  have  provided  the  Trivandrum  city  with  ah 
extensive  and  up-to-date  water  supply  sys- 
Works"°Tn"aildmm.  point  of  the  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 

ological  purity,  safety  and  clarity,  the 
water  distributed  from  the  Willingdon  W^ater  Works  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  water  distributed  from  any  other 
town  supply  in  the  world  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
water  distributed  in  many  of  the  towns  in  India.  Before 
the  inauguration  of  the  water  supply  scheme,  people  had  to 
depend  mainly  on  wells  for  their  supply  of  drinking  water. 
The  wells  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  town  were  deep  ones 
yielding  water  of  tolerable  potability  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity,  especially  during  summer,  while  those  in  the 
lower  regions  were  shallow  ones  yielding  sufficient  quanti* 
ties  but  relatively  bad  in  quality.  The  problem  became 
more  acute  as  the  population  increased,  and  Government 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  provided  the  totvn  with  protected 
water  supply. 

Favoured  by  nature  with  a  liberal  supply  Of  fresh 
water  from  a  100  square  mile  catchment  area  consisting 
mainly  of  virgin  jungle  and  so  favourably  situated  as 
to  receive  the  south-west  and  the  north-east  .  monsoons 
amounting  to  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  160  iiicheSj  the 
Kafamand  river,  on  whose  bank  the  town  is  situated 
supplies  all  the  water  that  is  now  required  for  the  city  and 
will,  without  any  difficulty,  meet  the  demands  of  the  city  at 
its  maximum  growth. 

The  works  include 

(i)  An  impounding  reservoir  of  136  million  gallons  of 
net  drawable  capacity,  formed  by  constructing  a  low  overflow 
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type  of  masonry  dam  acioss  the  river  at  a  place  11  miles 
above  the  city,  called  Afuvikkafa,  which  is  picturesque  in  its 
beautiful  landscape  sceneries.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Reservoir  in  future,  when  the 
necessity  therefor  should  arise,  by  the  installation  of 
Stony’s  shutters. 

(ii)  A  settling  tank  where  the  sediment  carried  by 
the  river  water  is  allowed  to  settle  down  by  natural  sedi¬ 
mentation  in  a  quiescent  tank. 

(iii)  A  dry  feed  lime  application  plant  worked  with 
water  power  to  precipitate  and  remove  the  small  quantities 
of  the  dissolved  ferrous  salts  present  in  the  water  and  to 
prevent  tuberoulation  in  the  cast  iron  mains. 

(iv)  An  apparatus  to  prechlorinate  the  water  with 
liquid  chlorine  near  the  settling  tank, 

(v)  A  cast  iron  water  main  8  miles  long,  33"  bore 
for  4  miles,  and  30"  bore  for  the  remaining  4  miles,  with 
necessary  sluice  valves,  air  valves,  scour  valves  and  hatch 
pipes,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  town. 

(vi)  Paterson’s  coagulation,  filtration  and  sterilisa¬ 
tion  with  liquid  chlorine  plant  with  a  battery  of  6 
mechanical  rapid  gravity  type  filters  whose  total  sand  area 
exceeds  2,300  sq.  feet, 

(vii)  An  electric  pumping  station  whose  total 
installed  horse  power  amounts  to  150  B.  H.  P. 

(viii)  Service  reservoirs  or  filtered  water  tanks 
whose  total  capacity  exceeds  21,  million  gallons. 

(ix)  A  distribution  system  of  cast-iron  water  mains, 
which  exceeds  115  miles  in  length,  provided  with  efficient 
fire  hydrants  and  street  taps,  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of 
water  and  from  which  house  connections  are  taken. 

(x)  A  well  equipped  Laboratory  for  testing  the 
water  supplied,  both  chemically  and  baoteriologically. 

An  average  daily  consumption  exceeding  7,00,000 
gallons  has  been  maintained  during  the  last  one  year  but 
the  capacity  of  the  scheme  as  worked  out  is  4J  million 
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gallons  per  day  at  33j^allons  ppr  headjer  day  for  a  calcu¬ 
lated  prospective  popuiafripn  in  1961  of  135,000  souls.  The 
consumption  in  the  city  is  increasing^  steadily. 

The  Willingdon  Water- Works  are  worked  "by  Govern¬ 
ment  through  their  Water  Works  and  Drainage  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  and  the  Trivandrum  Municipality 
contributes  annually  towards  the  working  expenses.-  It 
meets  this  cost  by  levying  an  (water  tax)  assessment-rating 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  the  buildings 
situated  within  its  limits  and  from  the  metered  rating  rates 
from  house  connections  and  other  miscellaneous  water 
receipts.  In  return  for  this  the  town  enjoys  a  gratuitous 
supply  exceeding  4,00,000  gallons  per  day  distributed  from 
400  street  fountain  taps  situated  in  public  roads,  streets  and 
lanes,  a  free  supply  of  water  for  fire  protection  works  and 
a  free  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  houses  that 
have  taken  water  connections  from  street  mains  on  a 
graduated  scale  as  followsi — 

(1)  65  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  w'hose 
annual  rental  value  does  not  exceed  Rs,  100. 

(2)  100  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  whose 
annual  rental  value  exceeds  Rs.  100  but  does  not  exceed 
Rs.  240. 

(3)  125  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  whose 
annual  rental  value  exceeds  Rs.  240  but  does  not  exceed 
Rs.  480. 

(4)  140  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  whose 
annual  rental  value  exceeds  Rs.  480  but  does  not  exceed 
Rs.  960. 

(5)  150  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  whose 
annual  rental  value  exceeds  Rs.  960  but  does  not  exceed 
Rs.  1200. 

(6)  160  gallons  per  day  for  house  or  premises  whose 
annual  rental  value  exceeds  Rs.  1,200. 

All  the  water  drawn  from  the  house  connections  is 
metered,  the  water  works  (i.  e.,  Government)  providing  and 
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maintaining  meters  not  exceeding  1"  in  size,  if  the  consumer 
wishes  it  and  agrees  to  pay  a  monthly  hive  of  half  a  Sircar 
Rupee  1.  (Rs.  0-as.  7-ps.  10-3).  All  water  drawn  from  the 
house  connections  form  domestic  purposes  in  excess  of  the 
quantities  allowed  free  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  21 
ohuokrams  (Rs.  0-as.  11-ps.  9'47)  per  1,000  gallons.  Supply 
of  water  for  purposes  other  than  domestic  consumption  and 
use  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1-14-0  (B.  Rs.  1-7-7)  per 
1,000  gallons  with  no  free  allowance. 

The  construction  works  were  started  in  1105  M.  E. 
(1931)  and  the  water  supply  was  inaugurated  on  11-12-1933 
(26-4-1109)  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Willingdon,  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  of  India,  in  commemoration  of  which 
the  Water  Works  were  named  “The  Willingdon  Water 
Works’’. 

At  the  end  of  1110  M.E.  and  with  effect  from  3-12-1110 
M.  E.  the  Water  Works  and  Drainage  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  was  newly  constituted  under  G.  0.  R.  O.  C.  No.  3652- 
35-P.  W.  dated  2-7-35  and  entrusted  with  the  large  capital 
schemes  of  the  Willingdon  Water  Works,  the  Trivandrum 
Drainage  Scheme,  and  the  three  Mofussil  Water  Supply 
Schemes  in  NstgercSil,  Shenk5|;^a  and  Alleppey. 

NsgercSil  is  situated  within  7  miles  of  the  Aramboly 
pass  through  which  runs  the  highway  from  Tinnevelly  to 
Trivandrum  and  is  the  only  important  town 
Supply°Soheme^  South  of  the  capital.  With  N&gercOil  as 
the  nucleus,  the  town  comprises  a  number 
of  suburbs,  viz.,  K5|;tar,  Va^ivl^wafam,  Oluginad^efy,  and 
Vata&&efy,  of  which  KOttSr  and  Vatai^^sfy  form  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  centres.  The  town  is  Ifehted  with 
electricity  supplied  by  the  NagercOi]  Electric  Supply  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  population  of  the  town  as  per  the  Census  of 
1931  is  42,950  souls. 

Government  have  sanctioned  an  estimate  for 
Rs.  16,85,000  for  the  scheme  of  providing  the  town  with 
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protected  water  supply.  The  construction  works  are  being 
started  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  within  two  and 
a  half  years.  The  Municipal  Council  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  to  contribute  half  the 
capital  cost  which  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  met  by  the 
Government  to  be  repaid  by  the  Municipality  in  35  annual 
instalments  bearing  interest  at  4|  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  to  undertake  the  maintenance  work  after  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Water  Supply.  The  other  half  of  the  capital 
expenditure  will  be  a  free  grant  from  Government. 

The  scheme  proposed  is  more  or  less  on  the  model  of 
the  water  supply  scheme  for  the  Trivandrum  City  and  is 
designed  to  serve  the  entire  habited  and  habitable  portion 
of  the  present  municipal  town  with  its  calculated  pros¬ 
pective  population  of  77,800  souls  in  1971.  The  average 
supply  will  be  at  12  gallons  per  head  per  day  with  an  extra 
allowance  of  4  gallons  for  the  summer.  The  supply  is  at 
present  restricted  to  domestic  purposes,  but  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  supply  water  for  such  non-domestic  purposes  as 
street  watering  and  house  gardening. 

An  impounding  reservoir  capable  of  holding  61  million 
cubic  feet  of  net  available  or  drawable  water,  equivalent 
to  one  year’s  supply,  will  be  constructed  by  throwing  an 
earthen  dam  (with  puddle  core)  across  the  Mukkadal  valley 
about  7^  miles  north  of  the  town.  The  dam  will  be  1,080  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  wide  at  its  top  and  314  ft.  at  the  lowest 
ground  level  and  52  ft.  high  above  the  lowest  ground  level. 
From  the  reservoir  water  will  be  conveyed  through  a  16" 
Hume  steel  pressure  pipe  Gravitation  main,  about  7|  miles 
long,  to  the  purification  plant  which  will  be  located  within 
the  town  and  which  is  proposed  to  be  of  the  rapid  mechani¬ 
cal  gravity  type  with  the  necessary  chemical  dosage 
apparatus,  coagulation  tanks,  filtration  plant  and  sterili¬ 
sation  plant. 

Close  to  the  purification  plant  will  be  constructed 
the  clear  or  filtered  water  service  reservoir.  This  tank, 
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designed  as  a  balancing  tank,  will  supply  water  to  the  low 
level  zone  of  the  town  by  gravity.  To  serve  the  needs  of  the 
high  level  area  of  the  town,  an  overhead  tank  will  be 
constructed  in  ]6,amavarmapufam  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  town;  water  will  be  pumped  into  this  tank  from  the 
former  reservoir  through  12  main  pumps  located  in  a 
pump  house  at  one  end  of  the  Low  Level  Reservoir.  The 
pumps  will  be  of  the  centrifugal  type  run  by  electric  energy 
against  a  total  head  from  all  counts  of  about  135  ft. 

For  purposes  of  distribution,  the  town  is  divided  into 
the  low  level  and  high  level  zones  as  mentioned  above.  The 
high  level  zone  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  town  in  area, 
being  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  town.  All  places  in 
the  town  below  95  ft.  contour  in  Krishnan  Kovil  and  90  ft. 
contour  in  other  parts  of  the  town  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Gravity  service  with  a  minimum  terminal  pressure  of  25  ft. 
head  of  water.  Portions  above  these  levels  will  be  served 
by  pumping  and  from  the  overhead  tank.  The  whole  town 
is  divided  into  9  water  supply  divisions,  each  division  with 
its  districts  being  served  by  its  independent  division  main, 
branching  off  from  the  trunk  main.  The  minimum  size  of 
pipes  in  the  distribution  system  will  be  4"  internal 
diameter.  Necessary  control,  scour  and  air  valves  will 
Iso  be  provided.  It  is  also  proposed  to  provide  some 
50  street  fountains  fitted  with  waste-not  taps  for  the 
hole  town.  The  construction  of  the  Project  has  been  put 
a  hand. 

As  a  result  of  the  petition  received  from  the  residents 
of  BhuthapSndy  and  Thittuvila  regarding  the  water  supply 
Water  supjviy  to  the  to  the  above  village  Panchayat  also  from 
Village  Panohayat  the  Gravitation  main  of  the  Nsgercoil 
p  y  Water  Supply  Scheme,  Government  were 
pleased  to  call  for  a  preliminary  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
the  prayer.  A  preliminary  report  was  sent  up  to  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  It  is  proposed  to  supply  raw  water  to 
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the  s  evei’al  small  villages  comprised  in  the  above  Panchaya 
from  a  branch  of  suitable  size  from  the  nearest  and  the 
most  convenient  point  of  the  main  leading  rav^"  water  from 
the  proposed  Mukkadal  Reservoir  to  the  NagercOil  town. 
The  Village  Panchayat  have  also  agreed  to  meet  the  annual 
charges  for  the  working  of  the  above  scheme.  Government, 
in  their  G.  O.  R.  O.  C.  No.  4358  36  P.  W.  dated  13-5-1937, 
called  for  detailed  plans  and  estimate  for  the  scheme, 
preparation  of  which  received  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
department. 

Alleppey,  the  second  largest  town  in  Travancore  and 
.  the  most  important  commercial  centre  in  the  State,  situated 
on  the  sea  coast,  has  few  of  the  amenities 
Suppi'y^sSeml  0^  ^  modern  town.  The  greatest  draw-back 
is  in  respect  of  good  drinking  water.  Due 
to  geographical  position,  the  town  is  cut  off  from  fresh 
water  rivers  and  the  physical  features  and  soil  formation  of 
the  region  as  well  as  the  brine  travel  owing  to  tidal  action 
render  the  supply  of  water  from  wells  and  ponds  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  town,  4'97  square  miles  in  extent,  is  built  over 
a  sandy  belt  of  land,  barely  3  miles  broad.  On  the  west, 
there  is  the  Arabian  Sea  and  on  the  east  the  Verabana^  lake 
and  the  Pallsthufut'hy  river.  The  water  in  the  lake  and 
that  in  the  river  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  above  Alleppey 
town  turn  brackish  during  the  hot  weather,  become  unfit 
for  drinking  purposes  and  continue  to  be  so  for  about  5 
months.  The  existing  source  of  supply  is  from  shallow 
wells  and  ponds.  The  soil  consists  of  hard,  dark,  brown, 
ferruginous  sand  and  humus  over-laid  with  fine  white  sand. 
Rain  water  readily  soaks  into  the  porous  soil  and  appears 
as  subsoil  water  in  the  wells  and  ponds.  The  water  in  the 
wells,  though  not  brackish,  is  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
the  wells,  coloured  dark  brown,  disagreeable  both  to  the 
taste  and  appearance  and  unsatisfactory  both  from  ohemi* 
oal  and  bacteriological  standpoint. 
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The  question  of  protected  water  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  began  to  engage  the  attentioir  of  Government  from 
the  year  1925.  The  main  prol)lem  to  bo  solved  was  in 
respect  of  the  source  of  supply.  Several  suggestions  were 
put  forward  during  the  period  1925  to  1936.  The  idea  of  a 
distant  source  of  supply,  involving  long  lengths  of  mains 
over  water-logged  country,  had  to  be  given  up  on  account 
of  the  prohibitive  cost  estimated  at  Its.  40  to  50  lakhs.  The 
next  alternative  was  to  tap  the  suI)soil  sources  at  a  depth 
of  15  to  20  foet  below  the  surface.  This  also  had  to  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  extract¬ 
ing  and  purifying  water  would  be  elaborate.  At  this  stage,  a 
careful  study  of  the  available  literature  on  the  geological 
formation  of  the  coastal  region  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  ground  water  not  deeper  than  400  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  investigation  was  directed 
towards  prospecting  for  ground  water  by  means  of  deep-bore 
wells. 

The  first  experimental  bore  was  commenced  in  April 
1936.  The  very  first  trial  proved  an  unqualified  success 
and  was  immediately  installed  as  a  Bore  well,  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  350  feet  deep  from  the  ground  level.  Another 
reliable  well  of  similar  diameter  and  370  feet  deep  to  serve 
as  a  standbye  was  also  installed  after  further  trials.  With 
these  two  wells  successfully  installed,  the  problem  of  the 
source  is  solved.  The  water  obtained  from  these  wells  has, 
on  analysis,  been  found  to  be  quite  clear  and  pure  so  that 
costly  purification  processes  such  as  filtration  have  been 
found  unnecessary.  The  investigation  for  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme  in  all  details  commenced  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1935  and  was  completed  early  in  1937. 

21,000  gallons  per  hour  will  be  extracted  from  the 
first  well  and  19,000  gallons  per  hour  from  the  standbye 
well.  Multi  stage  deep  bore  well  turbine  pumps  will  pump 
the  water  through  a  15"  Hume  Steel  main  miles  long  to 
the  town.  12"  branch  mains  will  deliverthe  water  into 
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the  4  overhead  tanks  in  the  4  zones  of  the  water  supply 
town.  The  town  distribution  system  consisting  of  48  miles 
asbestos  cement  pressure  mains  will  distribute  the  water 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  water,  as  extracted,  is  pure 
and  wholesome;  but  to  ensure  absolute  sterility  from  chance 
contamination  beyond  the  source,  the  water  will  be  steri¬ 
lised  by  chlorination.  When  the  water  in  the  well  is  at 
rest,  it  stands  4|-  to  5  feet  below  the  ground  level. 

The  water  supply  scheme  was  expected  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  end  of  the  year  1938.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  calculate!  prospective  population 
of  1971  of  110,000  souls  classed  under  resident  and  floating 
population.  The  daily  average  supply  is  fixed  at  12  gallons 
per  head  with  an  extra  daily  allowance  of  4  gallons  per 
head  during  the  summer.  The  service  will  be  strictly 
domestic  from  public  street  fountains  and  house  taps. 

The  scheme  is  estimated,  to  cost  Rs.  10,80,000, 
The  cost  will  be  met  by  the  Government  at  the  outset. 
Half  of  it  will,  however,  be  treated  as  a  loan  to  the  Munici¬ 
pality  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
in  35  equal  annual  instalments.  The  construction  of  the 
Project  is  in  progress. 

Kuttanad,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  waterf 
is  the  most  unfortunate  country  in  respect  of  the  supply 
of  good  water  for  human  consumption, 
''SS'i:!”,*'”  Th»  brm,-aff,oted  portion  of  KuttanSJ 
covers  an  area  of  about  80  square  miles. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  islands  densely  populated, 
The  only  solution  of  the  problem  supplying  good  drinking: 
water  is  through  deep  bore  wells.  The  whole  area  will  have 
to  be  divided  into  such  blocks  that,  by  providing  a  bore  well, 
more  or  less  centrally  in  a  block,  the  people  living  in  that 
block  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  bore 
well.  In  large  islands,  and  there  are  sonae  nine ,  of  thorn, - 
23 
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one  or  two  central  bore  wells  will  have  to  be  constructed 
equipped  with  automatically  worked  pumps  driven  by  the 
Hydro-electric  power  from  the  PalliviXsal  Scheme,  the 
pumps  delivering  water  into  overhead  tanks  from  which 
pipes  are  to  be  laid  with  public  stand  post  taps  to  cover  the 
islands.  An  estimate  for  the  above  scheme,  costing  about 
Rs.  4  lakhs  for  35  wells,  has  already  been  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  Government.  As  the  first  requisite  for  the 
department  is  to  provide  itself  with  a  boring  plant  and  rig, 
provision  was  included  in  the  Budget  for  1113  M.  E.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  above  plant  and  rig. 

The  need  for  a  good  and  plentiful  supply  of  drinking 
water  for  Shenk5|ita  had  been  keenly  felt  for  a  long  time. 
As  early  as  1894,  when  cholera  broke  out 
Supply” Scheme*^'^*^  ^  virulent  form.  Government  had  called 

upon  the  Chief  Engineer,  F.  W.  D,  to 
report  upon  the  feasibility  of  securing  a  permanent  supply 
of  protected  water  to  the  town.  Since  then  various  Engi¬ 
neers  had  submitted  various  schemes,  but  they  have  all 
been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  Shenkbtta  Muni¬ 
cipality  was  not  able  to  finance  a  costly  scheme.  However, 
Government  were  pleased  to  entrust  the  investigation  of 
the  scheme  to  the  Water  Works  and  Drainage  Engineering 
Department,  when  it  was  constituted  in  1935. 

The  difficulty  in  Shenk5|ta  is  that  there  are  no 
streams  with  perennial  flow  and  the  subsoil  is  hard  rook 
within  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  surface.  The  wells  in 
the  town  contain  mostly  brackish  water  and  they  totally 
dry  up  in  the  summer.  Confronted  with  these  difficulties, 
the  Department  investigated  several  localities  as  possible 
sources  for  the  water  supply,  and  a  site  for  the  head  works 
was  fixed  by  about  the  middle  of  1936  in  the  Melur  valley  on 
the  western  out  skirts  of  the  town,  to  extract  the  under¬ 
ground  water  through  a  subsurface  dam  and  heading  and  a 
pump  well.  The  designs  and  estimates  were  submitted  to 
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Government  early  in  March  1937  and  were  sanctioned  early 
in  April  1937. 

Head  worhs. — As  the  water  is  found  to  contain  no 
suspended  matter  and  is  quite  clear,  no  filtration  is  required. 
Hence  the  only  treatment  proposed  is  chlorination. 

The  Service  Reservoir  will  be  a  masonry  one  situated 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  town  at  Melur.  Though  the 
The  S  rv'c  H®servoir  site  is  at  a  sufficiently  high 
Reservoir,  level  with  regard  to  the  main  portion  of  the 
town,  it  is  found  that  a  small  area  would 
not  get  sufficient  pressure  in  the  mains.  To  serve  this  area, 
a  small  overhead  reinforced  concrete  tank  will  be  construc¬ 
ted  over  the  roof  of  the  main  Reservoir  and  separate  distri* 
bution  mains  laid. 

The  distribution  mains  are  to  be  of  Everite  Asbestos 
Cement  Pressure  pipes,  and  the  total  length  of  the  same 
would  be  about  llj  miles.  For  purposes 
Distribution.  calculation  the  average  supply  per  head 
per  day  will  be  12  gallons  with  an  increased  daily  allowance 
of  4  gallons  per  head  during  the  hot  weather.  The  scheme 
has  been  designed  to  supply,  at  the  above  rate,  the  calculat¬ 
ed  prospective  population  of  1971,  viz.,  22,700  souls.  The 
supply  will  be  restricted  to  domestic  purposes.  Government 
have  been  pleased  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  undertaking  to 
include  house  connections  also.  Street  taps  will  be  provided. 

The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  as  per  the  estimate  iS 
Rs.  3,02,800.  According  to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Municipal  Council  with  the  Government, 
Cost  of  the  Scheme.  entire  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be 

initially  met  by  Government.  One  half  of  this  will  be 
treated  as  a  loan  advanced  by  Government  to  the  Municipal 
Council.  The  loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  per  cent,  and' 
to  be  repaid  together  with  interest  in  35  equal  annual’ 
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Instalments.  The  maintenance  of  the  scheme  would  devolve 
on  the  Municipal  Council  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Water  Supply. 

Government  ordered  that  the  scdieme  for  water 
supply  to  the  areas  in  the  taluks  of  Kalkulam  and  Vilavan-  , 
Water  Supply  to  cOde  by  providing  tube  wells  should  be  | 
Rural  areas  in  the  taken  up  for  investigation  and  a  provision  I 

State.  3,500,  was  made  in  the  Budget  for  : 

1113  M.E.  The  investigation  was  taken  up  in  the  year.  ! 

The  water  supply  to  the  coastal  regions  such  as  ! 
Ayifamthengu  and  the  Shsrthalla  taluk  are  engaging  the  j 
attention  of  the  department. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  46  lakhs  of  rupees  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  underground  sewerage  on  the  sepa- 
flraiBsgrSohero™  system  and  for  the  disposal  of  surface 
storm  water  so  as  to  avoid  stagnation  and 
flooding  of  certain  areas  in  the  Trivandrum  City.  The  con¬ 
struction  works  were  started  late  in  the  year  1111  M.  Ei^' 
(July  1936)  and  were  in  good  progress  during  the  next  year 
in  Block  ‘A’  constituting  about  two- thirds  of  the  town.  They 
expected  to  reach  such  a  stage  as  to  bring  the  scheme 
info  service  in  1115  M.  E.  The  rest  of  the  scheme  in 
Elpoks  ‘b’  and  ‘c’  was  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
subsequent  t\(vo  years. 

The  scheme  provides  connection  to  the  underground 
sewers  for  more  than  lO^OOO  houses  so  that  practically 
every  resj.den.tial  building,  permanent  or  semi-permanent, 
WQui(|  get  connected  to  it.  This  would  give  facility  to 
provide  the  nfost  desirable  and  hygienic  form  of  flush-out 
yyifer  closefs  throughout  the  town.  The  scheme  also 
provides  for  the  construction  of  public  flush-out  latrines 
til®  town.  It  is  hoped  in  the  course 
S' fpw  years  to  do  away  completely  with  the  preseRf 
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unsatisfactory  method  of  hand  scavenging  and  transport  in 
vehicles. 

The  sewage  from  the  flush-out  latrines  and  the 
sullage  from  houses  would  gravitate  to  pumping  stations, 
where  special  automatic  sewage  pumps,  electrically  driven, 
would  be  provided  in  sufficient  number  and  capacity  to 
pump  the  varying  flow.  The  sewage  is  to  be  pumped  to 
sewage  treatment  works  in  Pafavankunnu  near  Thifuvailam 
canal.  Sewage  is  expected  to  be  clarified,  digested  and  the 
effluents  therefrom  led  on  to  a  sewage  farm  for  secondary 
treatment,  so  that  a  final  effluent  of  great  purity  and 
innocuousness  is  attained.  The  gases  evolved  in  sludge 
digestion  are  proposed  to  be  consumed  for  the  development 
of  power  and,  together  with  the  sewage  farm  the  sewage 
treatment  works  are  expected  to  bring  in  a  fair  income. 

In  a  flat  and  water-logged  town  like  Alleppey,  proper 
surface  drainage  arrangements  are  essential.  At  the 
Drainage  Scheme  instance  of  the  Municipal  Council,  AHep- 
jfor  (*e  town  of  pey.  Government  have  sanctioned  in  G.  O. 

Alleppey.  q  q_  6215/33  P.  W.  dated  23-10-1937  the 

ijOv-estigation  for  a  modest  scheme  for  the  town  and  the 
investigation  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Water  Works 
and  Drainage  Engineer.  The  scope  of  the  scheme,  and 
therefore  of  the  investigation,  does  not  contemplate  an 
underground  sewerage  scheme  as  at  Trivandrum. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  short  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
tract  in  Travancore  lying  between  the  main  land  on  the 
east  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  as  seen  from  the  available 
records,  meagre  though  they  are,  and  its  confirmation  in 
the  light  of  the  deep  borings  made  by  this  department  at 
Alleppey,  these  borings  being  the  very  first  to  be  attempted 
on  the  tract  in  question,  will  be  found  interesting. 
Tradition,  as  everybody  in  Travancore  know'S,  says  that 
Kerala  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  Sri  Pafa^ufsma, 
This  tradition  appears  to  be  based  on  a  geological  fact. 
Geologists  are  of  the  view  that  the  tract  in  question  was  at 
much  higher  level  than  at  present  several  thousands  of 
years  back,  extending  further  west  into  what  is  now  the 
sea,  that  as  a  result  of  a  geological  convulsion  or  upheaval 
the  land  sank  lower  and  the  sea  encroached  and  was  in  this 
condition  for  several  thousands  of  years,  that  as  a  result  of 
another  convulsion  or  upheaval,  it  was  shot  up  but  not  to 
its  original  level  and  that  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
wind,  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  the  coastal  belt  was  created 
gradually,  leaving  a  hollow  between  this  coastal  belt  and  the 
mainland  now  constituting  the  backwaters  and  KuttanSd 
and  tracts  similar  to  Kuttanad.  The  shape  of  this  coastal 
belt,  narrowest  at  Poraks^  and  widest  at  ShSrthala,  when 
considered  with  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  is  from  the  south  west,  confirms  this  view.  The 
same  natural  forces  by  which  the  coastal  belt  was  brought 
into  existence  were  also  responsible  for  the  deflection  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  when  they  approached  near  the  sea, 
the  deflection  being  in  a  northward  direction.  In  a  publi¬ 
cation  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Chacko  in  1921,  when  he  was  the  State 
Geologist,  it  is  stated  that  coral  reefs  were  found  below  the 
alluvium  near  Vslappally,  which  indicated  that  at  one  time 
in  the  geological  history  of  Travancore  the  sea  must  have 
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existed  there  with  a  depth  of  40  feet  and  that  the  then  shore 
line  must  have  extended  further  east. 

When  the  land  was  at  much  higher  level  and  had  exten¬ 
ded  further  west  into  the  sea,  as  stated  above,  there  must 
have  been  numerous  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  sea  on  the  west.  Even  now  such  large  rivers 
as  the  Ac'henkoil,  the  Pampa,  the  Manimalai,  the  Mlnachil, 
the  MuvSttupula  and  the  Pefiyar  exist,  draining  the  country. 
It  is  now  within  the  knowledge  of  several  living  people  that 
the  rainfall  has  been  steadily  decreasing  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that,  in  the  geological  past  upder  consideration, 
the  rainfall  was  very  likely  to  have  been  very  much  more 
copious.  Further,  denundation  at  that  time  could  not  have 
been  as  complete  as  at  present.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
rivers  in  those  by-gone  days  must  have  been  carrying  a 
large  amount  of  silt  during  the  flood  seasons. 

When  the  land  sank  and  the  sea  encroached  east¬ 
wards  several  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  rivers  which  were 
then  flowing  on  the  surface  naturally  sank  with  the  land 
and  discharged  their  silt-laden  waters  into  the  sea  several 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  shoreline,  in  fact  further 
east  of  Vslapally.  As  the  sea  stayed  in  that  condition  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  all  the  sediment  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  settled  down  in  our  present  backwater  tract, 
KuttanSd,  the  flat  portions  of  the  Kart'hikapally  and 
KafunSgapally  taluks,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  w'as  gradually 
built  up,  constituting  the  belt  of  what  is  called  in  geological 
language  the  tract  of  ‘  recent  sediments  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  that  the  deposit  of  the  silt  should  have  been 
greatest  at  the  then  mouths  of  the  rivers  where  the  velocity 
of  the  river  flow  w'as  suddenly  checked  and  that  the  deposit 
of  silt  further  west  would  gradually  diminish.  The  deposit 
of  the  sediment  would  have  gradually  covered  the  beds  of 
the  ancient  rivers  which  sank  with  the  land. 

The  strata  met  with  and  bored  through,  in  connection 
with  the  deep  bore  wells  at  Alleppey  which,  as  stated  already, 
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are  the  very  first  attempts  at  deep  boring  in  these  ‘  recent 
sediments  bear  out  the  geological  conclusions  set  forth  in^ 
the  foregoing  paragraphs.  In  the  case  of  the  first  well,  the 
strata  were,  broadly  speaking,  as  follows  : — 

From  the  present 
ground  surface. 

1.  Alleppey  sands  of  various 

textures  and  colours  but  generally 


fine. 

for 

70  feet. 

2. 

Thick  bed  of  stiff  clay. 

for  next 

124  feet. 

3; 

Sand  gradually, increasing  in 
the  size  of  its  grains. 

for  next 

50  feeti 

4. 

Large  grained  river  sand, 
brownish  in  colour  with  nodules 
of  laterite  gravel. 

for  next 

28  feet. 

5. 

Soft  laterite  and  characteristic 
Varkala  bed  formation. 

for  next 

78  feet. 

Total  depth  bored.  ...  350  feet. 

The  strata  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  second  well 
were  more  or  less  similar.  Now,  starting  from  lowesfc 
stratum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  laterite  and  Varkala  forma¬ 
tion  as  per  item  5  was  the  ancient  natural  ground  surface. 
Item  4  is  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river  which  was  flowingi. 
on  the  surface  before  the  convulsion  and  which  sank  with 
the  land.-  Item  3  is  the  sand  deposited  by  the  encroaching' 
sea  at  the  early  stages  of  the  sea  encroachment.  Item’ 
2, ‘  the  124  feet  thick  bed  of  stiff  clay  is  the  silt  deposited 
during  the  quiescent  period  of  the  sea  after  the  enoroaoh- 
ment  was  complete.  Item  1  is  the  sand  deposited  by  the 
fdrces  of  nature,  such  as  wind,  rivers  and  sea,  after  the' 
land  'was  partially  heaved  up  in  the  subsequent  convulsion, 
and  represents  the  present  surface  and  sub-surface  soil 
above  the  clay.  It  will  be  an  interesting  speculative  cal¬ 
culation  for  a  .geologist  approximately  to  find  out,  from 
th^  thickness. of  the  various  (leposits  over  the  ancient  land,-. 
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indicated  by  the  laterite  and  Varkala  bed  formation,  the 
probable  date  of  the  sinking  of  the  ancient  land  as  a  result 
of  the  geological  convulsion,  the  probable  period  covered  by 
the  advancing  sea,  the  probable  period  during  which  the 
sea  continued  to  remain,  as  indicated  by  the  depth  of  the 
stiff  clay  (taking  due  note  of  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the 
bore  well  was,  from  present  indications,  at  least  15  to  20 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  then  sea-shore,  so  that  the  silt 
deposit  there  every  year  must  nave  been  infinitesimally 
small),  the  probable  date  when  the  second  convulsion  took 
place,  and  the  probable  period  that  has  elapsed  since. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  indicated  by  the  borings 
is  the  presence  of  timber  in  the  process  of  carbonisation  at 
various  depths  from  the  present  surface.  While  those 
oecurrihg  between  235  and  252  feet  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  either  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  ancient  river 
or  brought  down  by  floods  in  that  river,  those  occurring 
higher  up  at  137  feet  possibly  indicate  trees  growing  on 
the  land  during  a  period  of  oscillation  of  the  sea.  About 
500  feet  to  the  north  west  of  the  first  well,  nuts  of  the  fruits 
of  aquatic  plants  and  moulds  of  the  palm  leaf  were  obtained 
from  a  depth  of  260  feet,  indicating  the  growth  of  such 
plants  and  palm  trees  at  that  depth. 

The  water  we  are  now  drawing  for  supply  to  the  town 
of  Alleppey  is  from  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river,  (vide  item  4 
supra),  and  from  another  water-bearing  stratum  below  it. 
This  river  which  in  ancient  time  was  a  surface  river  is  now 
apparently  an  underground  stream.  The  rainfall  on  this 
coast  of  India  being  heavy,  and  the  general  slope  from  the 
mountains  on  the  east  to  the  sea  on  the  west  being  steep, 
that  portion  of  the  rain  which  soaks  into  the  ground  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  western  ghats  and  the  country  lying 
between  these  ghats  and  the  sea  must  travel  westward.  In 
doing  so,  the  ground  water  will  necessarily  prefer  a  course 
which  is  pervious.  The  clay  bed  is  non-pervious,  while  the 
sand  of  the  ancient  river  and  its  branches  is  quite  pervious, 
24 
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The  ground  water  travelling  westward  from  the  main  land- 
will  dip  below  the  clay  deposit  when  it  meets  it  on  approa¬ 
ching  the  eastern  edge  of  the  backwater  and  the  Ku-tfanad 
tract  and,  finding  the  pervious  sands,  travels  through  them 
to  the  sea.  It  is  this  water  that  is  being  extracted  for  the 
town  supply.  The  water  is  also  under  pressure  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  drawn  from  the  depth  of  250  to 
350  feet  stands  just  5  feet  from  the  ground  level.  This  is 
to  be  expected  considering  the  slope  of  the  ground  from  the 
east  to  the  west  which,  in  a  ro\.igh  way,  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  also  the  hydraulic  gradient.  If  only  the  pressure 
of  the  water  had  been  10  feet  more,  the  well  would  have 
been  a  flowing  or  an  artesian  well. 

As  a  result  of  another  boring  tried  about  2  furlongs 
to  the  south  west  of  the  first  well,  it  was  found  that  the 
ancient  land  now  lying  under  the  clay  is  also  of  a  broken 
nature  similar  to  the  present  surface  topography.  This 
being  so,  it  is  clear  that,  for  a  bore  well  to  be  a  success 
from  the  stand  point  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  could 
be  extracted,  the  site  on  the  surface  for  the  boring  should 
coincide  with  a  valley  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
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The  State  be_?an  to  interest  itself  in  the  development 
of  shipping  from  very  early  times.  The  subject  received 
especial  attention  at  the  hands  of  De  wan 
ary  account.  Rg^ja  Kesava  DSs  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  The  sea-coast  towns  from  (  ape  Comorin  to 
the  northern  extremity  were  carefully  inspected.  Two  new 
ports  were  opened  one  at  Alleppey  in  the  north  and  another 
at  Vilinjam  in  the  south  Alleppey  became  a  flourishing  sea¬ 
port  very  soon.  At  Vilinjam  warehouses  were  built  to 
afford  shipping  facilities.  Three  ships  were  built  at  state 
expense  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indian  ports,  particularly 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  ports  of  Punthura  and  Colachel 
were  improved.  During  the  time  of  Velu  Thampy  the 
department  was  further  enlarged  and  improved.  Alleppey 
was  provided  with  greater  convenience  and  Quilon  was 
made  a  safe  port  of  call. 


PurakkSd  and  Ksyankulam  which  were  once  great 
sea-ports  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajas  of  Chempakalsefy 
and  Kayankulam  had  lost  their  importance 
Some  Ancient  Ports,  the  annexation  of  those  kingdoms  by 

Maharaja  Mart'han^a  Varma.  But  with  the  commercial  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  English  East  India  Company  several  minor 
ports  had  sprung  up.  Thus,  there  were  as  many  as  18  ports; 
Rajakkamangalam,  Manakudy,  Pefumathura,  Anjengo, 
Pafavar,  Thanga&iefy,  Kayankulam,  Purakkad,  Alleppey, 
Kaniur,  Manacodam,  Monambom  and  Mungalamartupulay 
being  of  the  important  ones.  Of  these,  however,  only 
Alleppey,  Quilon,  Trivandrum  and  Colachel  are  now  impor¬ 
tant.  Of  the  others  two  were  the  small  British  settlements 
of  Anjengo  and  Thangai&gfy,  the  collections  from  which, 
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along  with  the  other  revenues,  were  farmed  out  by  the 
Sirkar,  while  four  others  had  no  separalo  c.howkeys  or 
customs  establishments. 

For  the  proper  management  and  control  of  these  ports 
laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time,  ddm  first  of  its  kind 
dealing  with  ports  and  port  charges  was, 
passed i.a035 M.E.(18r, MO  A.JX).  Though  | 
this  regulation  authorised  the  levy  of  port 
dues  on  all  sea-going  vessels  of  20  tons  and  upwards  as  well  ; 
as  on  country  craft  employed  in  coastal  trade,  its  provisions  | 
related  mainly  to  the  port  of  Alleppey.  Further,  the  rates  . 
of  port  dues  levied  at  the  Alleppey  port  were  found  to  be-  | 
higher  than  those  obtaining  at  the  noighboiiring  port  of 
Cochin.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the 
level  of  those  prevailing  at  Cochin,  a  fresh  Itogulation  (I  of 
1036)  was  passed,  modifying  the  Regulation  of  the  previous 
year. 

Each  of  the  principal  ports  had  a  Master-Attendant 
or  Conservator  of  its  own.  In  1054  M.  E.  (1878-79  A.  D;) 
Government  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  placing  the  three 
ports,  Alleppey,  Quilon  and  Colachel,  under  one  controlling 
officer  who  was  to  receive  reports  of  the  arrival  and  depar¬ 
ture  of  vessels,  to  arrange  for  returns  of  shippings,  to  see  to 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Port  Rules,  and  in  sliort,  to 
generally  direct  the  work  of  the  Master-Attendants.  At  the 
instance  of  the  British  Government  and  with  a  view  to 
prevent  collisions,  the  Sirkar  undertook  to  put  the  law  and 
practice  here  in  line  with  those  in  British  India.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  foreign  ships  which  called  at  some  of  the 
Travancora  ports  there  were  also  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  the  State,  which  plied  between  this  coast 
and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts.  In  1058  M.  E.  (1882- 
83  A.  D.)  a  Regulation  was  enacted,  amending  Regulation  I 
of  1036.  The  number  of  grace  days  for  steamers  was 
peduced  frorn  60  tg  30.  Thg  receipts  under  port  dues 
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Increased  considerably,  thus  showing  that  the  trade  was 
profitable  notwithstanding  the  enhanced  payments.  The 
port  dues  were  reduced  from  one  anna  to  nine  pies  as  a 
result  of  -  Regulation  I  of  1036.  To  enable  the  coasting- 
steamers  to  call  at  the  Travancore  ports  without  loss  of 
time,  they  were  granted  port  clearances  before  arrival  and 
production  of  their  papers.  The  ports  at  Manacodum,  and 
6.5j5kkamangalara  were  closed  in  1C66  M.  E.  (1890-91  A.  D.). 

At  the  time  of  the  Iiiterportal  Convention  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  improve  the  Travancore  ports,  the  possi-' 
InterportalConven-  Wlities  of  which  had  been  recognised  by 
tion  and  the  the  British  Government  as  well  as  by  the 
Travancore  Ports.  Q-overnment  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja.  It  was  held  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Travancore  in  19  )8  that  the  distance  of  anchorage 
was  less  at  Quilon  than  at  Cochin  and  that  if  the  Nintakafa 
bar  was  improved  ships  could  call  for  eight  months,  perhaps 
for  all  the  12  months  in  the  year.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  if  the  Tinnevelly-Quilon  railway  line  was  extended 
boats  could  straightaway  unload  into  the  trucks,  which  was 
not  possible  at  Cochin.  However,  no  definite  policy  of  port 
improvement  was  pursued,  though  arrangements  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  give  increased  facilities  for  shipping 
at  Alleppey  and  later  on  at  Trivandrum.  In  1912  began 
the  negotiations  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Travancore  regarding  the  Cochin  Harbour 
Scheme. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
Travan  core  ports  it  was  resolved  to  place  Alleppey,  the 
most  important  of  the  ports,  under  a  European  Port  Officer 
with  nautical  experience.  The  Marine  Section  was  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  Excise  Department  and  anew  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  was  brought  into  existence.  In  addition  to  controlling 
the  shipping  and  managing  the  pier,  etc.,  at  Alleppey,  the 
Port  Officer  was  empowered  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
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work  of  the  ports  at  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Colachel  and' 
Srlmulapufam. 

The  system  of  storm  signals  was  introduced  in  all 
the  main  ports  of  Travancore  in  1093  M.  E.  (1917-18  A.  D.) 
on  the  model  of  those  in  use  at  the  British  Indian  Ports. 
The  Ports  of  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Oolachel  were  kept 
informed  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather  from  the  chief  port 
of  Alleppey.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Government 
sanctioned  certain  concessions  in  regard  to  the  grant  of 
timber  and  land  for  promoting  and  encouraging  ship-build¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  State. 

Since  most  of  the  existing  laws  and  regulationa 
regarding  port  dues  related  to  the  port  of  Alleppey,  the 
necessity  was  keenly  felt  towards  the  close  of  1093  to 
introduce  the  Travancore  Ports  Bill  with  the  result  that  a 
comprehensive  Regulation,  I  of  1094,  was  passed  superseding 
all  previous  enactments  on  the  subject,  and  port  dues  began 
to  be  levied  at  the  ports  of  Quilon,  Trivandrum,  and  Colachel. 
An  emergency  Regulation,  VII  of  1094,  was  also  enacted  to 
provide  for  the  registry  of  ships  built  in  Ti-avancore.  Under 
this  Regulation  a  new  vessel,  “Lakshmi  Pasha,”  of  170  tons, 
built  by  Messrs.  Darragh  Smail  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  registered 
and  launched  in  the  month  of  April  1911.  It  was  the  first 
ship  built,  owned  and  registered  in  Travancore  to  ply  under 
the  Travancore  flag.  The  Regulation  was  superseded  by 
Regulation  II  of  1095,  called  the  ‘Registration  of  ships 
Regulation’.  The  latter  provided  for  the  registry  of  ships 
built  in  Travancore  and  came  into  force  on  the  13th 
September  1917. 

The  Great  War  set  a  good  rising  tide  to  the  mari¬ 
time  trade  of  Travancore  and  this  is  clearly  borne  out 

by  the  rise  in  the  income  of  the  Marine 
Regulation  of  tn 

water  traffic.  Department  since  1094  M.  E.  With  the 
extension  of  the  railway  to  Quilon  and 
Br^akulam  there. has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  trafljo 
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in  the  waterways  of  the  State.  The  executive  orders  and 
rules  which  existed  in  1098  M.  E.  (1920-21)  for  regulating 
water  traffic  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  sufficiently 
guarantee  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  passengers  or 
the  security  of  the  goods  carried.  Further,  the  passing  of 
the  Steam  Boilers  and  Prime  Rovers  Regulation  III  of  1082, 
and  the  plying  of  steam  boats  along  some  of  the  bigger 
canals  and  backwaters,  coupled  with  the  need  for  providing 
facilities  for  steam  navigation  along  less  favourably  situa¬ 
ted  lines,  suoli  as  the  one  connecting  Quilon  and  Trivandrum, 
necessitated  a  revision  of  the  system  with  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  a  Regulation  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  canals  and  public  ferries  in  Travancore,  the 
management  thereof  and  the  regulation  of  traffic  therein 
was  passed  as  Regulation  VI  of  1096.  The  testing  of  the 
fitness  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  navigating  the  land- 
waterways  thus  came  under  the  purview  of  the  Marine 
Department.  Revised  pier  rules  and  schedules  of  boat  hire 
for  the  ports  of  the  State  were  sanctioned  in  1922. 

To  provide  for  the  disposal  of  wrecks  and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  salvage  of  wrecks  an  enactment  known  as  the 
Travancore  Wrecks  Regulation  was  passed  in  1108  M.  E. 
(1932-33).  In  the  same  year  were  appointed  public 
notaries  at  the  respective  ports,  with  pow’er  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  a  Notary  Public  in  respect  of  marine 
matters  only. 

Thus,  besides  attending  to  the  working  of  the  five 
regulations  already  mentioned,  the  department  also  controls 
“the  shipping  operations  within  the  port  limits*  attends  to 
the  maintenance  of  Alleppey  Pier  and  the  light  houses  at 
the  ports  and  advises  Government  in  marine  matters 
generally.” 

A  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  different 
l)orts  is  given  below  : — 

Alleppey  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  Travancore.  It 
is  situated  in  Lat.  9°  30'  and  Long.  76°  19'  40"  E.  (Light 
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House)  and  is  open  to  coaastal  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter 
dating  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  IBth  century. 

Many  European  and  Amorican  firms  have 
Alleppey.  representatives  here  and  extensive 

industries  are  carried  on.  Alleppey  owes  its  facilities  for 
shipping  to  the  existence  of  the  mud  hank  off  the  coast, 
which  renders  the  sea  smooth  practically  tliroughout  the 
year. 

There  is  a  good  white  revolving  (■■atadioptric  first 
order  light,  the  apparatus  of  which  consists  of  nine  metallic 
reflectors  each  heiving  a  diptric  lens  in  front,  arranged  in 
groups  of  three.  The  liglitfrom  each  group,  when  viewed 
at  a  distance,  gives  one  flash  in  every  forty  seconds  (or 
three  flashes  in  one  revolution  of  120  seconds).  The  light  is 
exhibited  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  height  of  the  central 
lantern  being  133  feet  above  high  water.  The  range  of 
visibility  is  16  miles.  The  light  was  first  exhibited  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  March  1862. 

The  anchorage  offers  good  holding  ground  to  steamers 
of  all  sizes.  Vessels  anchoring  in  the  Alleppey  roadstead 
take  up  a  berth  southwards  of  the  pier  with  the  light  house 
bearing  from  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  and  as  close  to  the  shore  as 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  a  quick  despatch.  The  bottom 
shoals  gradually  and  the  depth  of  water  in  which  to  anchor 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  soundings  obtained. 
The  littoral  current  close  in  short  sets  to  the  southwards, 
sometimes  as  strongly  as  two  knots  when  a  strong  sea 
breeze  is  blowing  together  with  a  flood  tide  making  it  very 
difficult  for  cargo  boats  to  fetch  steamers  anchored  in  the 
roads.  Occasionally  a  return  set  to  the  northward  is  ex* 
perienced,  but  it  is  usually  very  feeble  and  occurs  only 
during  the  months  of  October  to  February  inclusive.  The 
southerly  set  during  this  period  is  also  feeble.  During 
March  and  April  the  sea  breeze  blows  strongly  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  consequently  steamers  loading  should  anchor  well 
to  the  south.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  W,  W. 
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Steamers  with  cargo  to  discharge  anchor  close  to  and  to  the 
southward  of  steamers  taking  in  cargo  so  that  empty  cargo 
boats  from  the  latter  uiay  be  able  to  take  them.  Non-coast¬ 
ing  steamers  are  usually  taking  in  cargo.  During  strong 
winds  a  careful  look  out  is  generally  kept  on  cargo  boats 
leaving  the  shore,  so  that  in  case  they  are  not  able  to  fetch 
a  steamer,  the  latter  may  be  made  to  shift  its  berth  further 
southward.  The  anchorage  has  recently  been  surveyed  by 
H.  M.  I.  S.  “Plinurus”  of  the  Survey  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

Shipping  operations  can  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
year,  as  during  the  south-west  monsoon  shelter  is  usually 
afforded  by  the  mud-bank.  A  wooden  pier  was  constructed 
in  the  beginning.  This  having  been  damaged  by  a  storm 
was  repaired  in  1051  M.  E.  (1875-76  A.  D.).  The  pier  having 
again  been  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  in  1054  M.  E.  (1878-79 
A.  D.),  an  iron  screw  pile  pier  was  built  in  1056  M.  E.  at  an 
.  estimated  cost  of  Rs.  59,000.  Owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
sea  in  1068  M.  E.  (1892-93  A.  D.)  it  became  necessary  to 
repair  and  extend  the  old  pier  further.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  year,  when  two  cranes  and  a  turn  table  were 
added  to  it.  A  further  recession  of  the  sea  later  on  neces¬ 
sitated  the  construction  of  a  new  pier  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  Rs.  2  lakhs.  A  light  tram  way  service  was  provided  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  from  the  port. 

In  1099  M.  E.  at  the  instance  of  the  Principal  Port 
Officer,  the  pier  was  provided  with  two  st'eam  derricks  for 
the  landing  of  cargo  and  the  standards  and  derricks  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  steam  winches  and  the  boiler  were  also  fitted 
up.  The  two  sections  of  the  tramway  lines  of  bridge-walls 
on  the  pier  were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  flauge  rails.  In 
1103  M.  E.  (1927-28  A.  D.)  the  seaward  ,  end  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Canal  was  enlarged  and  improved  facilities  for 
shipping  and  landing  cargo  were  provided  in  the  new  boat 
basin.  A  new  customs  godown  was  constructed.  The 
extension  of  the  pier  and  oprtain  other  facilities  89.nctio:a^ 
25 
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by  Government  served  to  maintain  the  trade  of  the  port 
uninterrupted. 

The  Landing  and  Shipping  Fees  Committee  consisting 
of  officials  and  non-officials  was  constituted  inlUOM.  E. 
(1034-35  A.D.)  to  assist  Government  in  providing  better  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  import  and  export  trade  at  the  port.  The 
establishment  of  a  weather  fore-casting  station  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  the  next  year.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  tug 
capable  of  towing  3  or  4  cargo  lighters  in  order  to  expedite 
the  working  of  cargo  boats  at  the  port. 

The  accretion  of  sand  alongside  the  pier  year  after 
year,  threatened  to  render  the  pier  unserviceable  for  working 
cargo.  The  accretion,  however,  did  not  increase  during  the 
last  two  years  and  Government  have  purchased  a  Grab 
Dredger  to  dredge  the  sand  accreted  and  to  safeguard  the 
port  against  the  menace  of  accretion  in  the  future. 

Organisation  and  Practice  : — The  port  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Principal  Port  Officer  of  the  Marino  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Travancore.  The  procedure  for  the  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels  is  the  same  as  for  ports  in  British  India. 

Methods  for  handling  cargo  : — There  are  about  50  cargo 
boats  having  an  average  capacity  of  20  Reg.  tons  each. 
These  boats  convey  cargo  to  and  from  ships  and  pier  and 
are  discharged  and  loaded  by  steam  and  hand  cranes.  A 
boat  basin  for  affording  shelter  to  these  cargo  boats  is  under 
construction.  Approximately  800  tons  of  cargo  can  be 
worked  from  the  Pier  during  day  and  about  1,300  tons 
during  day  and  night. 

There  is  a  flag  signal  station  at  the  beach.  Vessels 
can  communicate  between  the  hours  of  6  A.M.  and  6  P.M. 
(sun-rise  and  sun-set). 

The  opening  of  the  Railway  is  under  consideration. 
Alleppey  is  in  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the 
principal  towns  of  British  India. 

,  Cha.ges  : — There  is  no  charge  against  ships  other 

^ban  port  dues,  which  is  9  pies  per  ton  Reg* 
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Landing  and  Shipping  dues: — On  ordinary  cargo  it  is 
one  anna  per  candy. 

Oodown  rent: — Free  for  the  1st  week  and  then  anna 
one  per  week  per  ton  of  40  o.  ft. 

Wages. — Annas  12  to  Re.  9  per  day  (Stevedore). 

Wharf  coolies  wagres:— From  annas  8  to  Re.  1  per  day. 

Provisions: — Ordinary.  Obtainable  and  cheap. 

Communications:  —  Steamers  to  and  from  Europe, 
America,  China  and  other  eastern  ports,  also  Australia, 
call  at  the  port  in  addition  to  the  usual  coasting  steamers. 
The  port  has  canal  and  backwater  communications  with  the 
surrounding  country  and  coast  from  Calicut  on  the  North 
to  Trivandrum  on  the  South,  and  also  good  roads  for  motor 
transport  throughout  the  State. 

Principal  Imports: — Rice,  paddy,  piece  goods,  ma¬ 
chinery,  hardware,  oilman  stores,  cement,  metals,  European 
manufactured  goods,  Jaffna  tobacco,  salt  etc. 

Principal  Exports: — Coir  yarn,  mats  and  matting,  coir 
fibre,  coir  rope,  tea,  coconut  oil,  rubber,  pepper,  copra,  oil¬ 
cake,  ginger,  prawns,  etc. 

Lat.  8  53J’  N.  and  Long.  6"  34'  E.  During  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Quilon  was  a  very  important 
port  trading  with  China  and  Arabia.  The 
Qmlon.  .g  roadstead  situated  off  a 

bight  in  the  coast  formed  by  the  Thanga^sefy  Point  project- 
ings  lightly  beyond  the  coast  line.  During  the  fine  weather 
period  from  September  till  May  vessels  can  anchor  in  the 
inner  anchorage  in  4^  to  5  fathoms  of  water  4/10  of  a  mile 
off  the  shore.  The  channel  is  marked  by  two  buoys  during 
this  period.  Another  buoy  is  placed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  “Gamaria”  Rock.  A  red  light  is  exhibited  on  a 
wooden  platform  near  the  flag-staff  and  is  visible  5  miles 
in  clear  weather. 

In  1059  M.  E.  (1883-84  A.  D.)  a  marine  survey  party 
under  Lieut.  Pascoae,  R.  N.  R.,  deputed  by  the  Imperial 
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Government,  made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  port  and 
Bubmitted  a  chart.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  information 
regarding  safe  anchorage  for  steamers  at  this  port,  a  fresh 
survey  of  the  roadstead  was  conducted  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  0'28 
of  a  lakh  by  H.  M.  I.  S.  “Investigator”  of  the  Government 
of  India  Marine  Survey  Department  in  the  year  1108  M.  E. 
(1932-33  A.  D.)  and  the  soundings  were  recorded.  A  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  Nintakafa  anchorage  was  carried 
out  in  the  same  year  and  soundings  obtained  in  connection 
with  a  proposal  to  land  the  electric  plant  and  other  materials 
for  the  Pallivasal  Hydro-Electric  Scheme. 

Lat.  1“  2&'  N.  and  Long.  76°  59'  E.  The  port  is  at 
Valiyathura  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  an  open 
roadstead  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  Steamers 
generally  anchor  4/10  of  a  mile  off  shore 
Trivandrum.  ^  bearing  west  from  the  pier.  The 

five  fathoms  depth  line  is  about  300  feet  off  the  end  of 
the  pier,  but  steamers  anchor  in  12^  fathoms  which  is 
4/10  of  a  mile  off  shore  as  stated.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for 
coasting  as  well  as  foreign  steamers  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  vessels  calling  at  the  port  averages  about 
3,00,000. 

The  pier  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  cargo  is 
750  feet  in  length  and  is  fitted  with  two  steam  cranes. 
There  is  a  large  godown  accommodation.  There  are  three 
open  godowns  for  the  storage  of  cargo,  measuring  each 
80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  one  closed  godown.  More  godowns  are  to 
be  shortly  erected.  A  red  light  which  is  exhibited  from 
the  end  of  the  pier  during  the  shipping  season  is  visible  for 
five  miles  in  clear  weather. 

Lat.  8°  101  N.  and  Long.  77°  14i  E.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  sea-port.  It  is  the  southernmost  port  for  steamers 
Colaohol  State.  There  is  a  group  of 

outlying  rocks  in  front  of  the  town,  which 
forms  a  partial  break-water  under  the  shelter  of  which 
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landing  and  shipping  operations  are  carried  on.  Coasting 
steamers  generally,  and  foreign  steamers  occasionally, 
call  at  this  port  and  anchor  4/10  of  a  mile  off  shore  with 
the  port  pillar  (black  and  white)  bearing  north  and  the  pul- 
un-ni  rock  bearing  west.  A  red  light  is  exhibited  from  the 
base  of  the  flag-staff  on  a  mount  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  It  is  visible  for  five  miles  in  clear  weather.  An 
additional  anchorage  light  is  exhibited  from  the  black  and 
white  pillar.  European  steamers  call  to  load  monazite, 
ilmenite,  zircon,  palmyra  fibre,  etc.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
of  vessels  calling  at  the  port  averages  about  1,50,000. 

Lat.  8°  5'  N.  and  Long  77°  36'  E.  It  is  the  southern¬ 
most  point  of  India  and  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage.  It 
is  mentioned  in  many  old  literary  works 
Cape  Comorin  referred  to  by  several  travellers. 

A  small  bay  near  Cape  Comorin  was  found  to  be  deep 
enough  for  steamers  and  it  was  proposed  in  1079  M.  E.  to 
make  it  a  port  under  the  name^  of  Srlmnlapufam.  A 
temporary  flag-staff  and  a  light  as  well  as  a  signaller 
with  the  necessary  flags  and  telescopes  were  sanctioir* 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  port.  This  port  is  visited  occasion¬ 
ally  by  native  crafts.  Hence  the  establishment  of 
the  adjoining  chowkey  was  temporarily  transferred  there 
in  order  to  prevent  smuggling  and  to  protect  customs 
revenue.  This  port  was  abolished  and  the  flag-staff 
dismantled  in  1097  M.  E,  (1921  A.  D.). 

In  1110  M.  E.  Kolit'hottam  was  declared  a  port 
for  the  shipment  of  mineral  sands  only,  and  in  the 
next  year  Kovalam  was  also  declared  a 
^°'K5va!am  shipment  of  salt  from  the  . 

Kovalam  Salt  Factory  and  for  the  landing 
and  shipping  of  gunny  bags. 

There  are  several  other  ports  besides,  which,  though 
once  great,  have  lost  their  importance  and  ceased  to  function 
as  such. 
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The  jetty  in  front  of  Miinambam  ohowkey  and  50 
yards  of  the  river  bank  on  either  side  of  it  has  been  declared 
,  a  port  for  the  landing  of  salt  on  behalf 
of  Government  and  for  the  shipment  of 
empty  gunnies  used  in  the  import  of  salt, 


Lat.  8°  7^'  N.  and  Long.  77"  18'  E.  Tho  foreshore 
in  front  of  the  factories  of  the  Travancore  Minerals  Co,, 
Muttam,  and  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and 
Williams  (Travancore)  Ltd.,  Colaohel,  has 
been  declared  a  port  for  shipment  of  raonazite,  ilmenite 
and  zircon  sand  (to  Colaohel  port  only). 


Kadiyapattanam 


Lat.  8°  5'  N.  and  Long.  77"  32'  E,  To  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  salt  from  the  salt  factories  and  for  the 
Manakkudi  landing  and  shipment  of  empty  bags  inten¬ 
ded  for,  or  used  in  the  transport  of  salt,  the' 
sea-shore  south  of  the  Manakkudi  lake  and  between  the 
east  Manakkudi  and  west  Manakkudi  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  has  been  declared  a  port. 


Lat.  8°  54'  N.  and  Long.  76"  38^  E.  Originally  there 
was  a  fort  built  on  a  head-land  of  laterite  jutting  into  the 
Thankasseii  portions  of  the  old  wall  of  which  are 

still  visible,  as  also  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Portuguese  town.  The  Thanka^&efi  reef,  a  bank  of  hard 
ground,  extends  li  miles  to  the  south-west  and  3  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Quilon  point  and  six  miles  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward.  The  bank  should  not  be  approached 
under  13  fathoms  water  by  day,  or  17  fathoms  at  night.  Off 
Quilon  point,  there  are  20  fathoms  at  5  miles  off  shore;  but 
further  to  the  north,  that  depth  will  be  found  farther  from 
the  coast.  A  lighthouse  has  been  constructed  here  for 
the  guidance  of  mariners.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  India. 
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Statistics  of  shipping 


Year 

No.  of 
Steamers 

Country 

crafts 

Total  No. 
of  vessels 
called 

Tonnage  | 

!  Receipts  I 
Rs. 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Rs. 

1080 

554 

3,96,642 

30,768 

26,769 

1090 

62 

281 

343 

2,17,043 

13,416 

10,228 

1100 

276 

177 

453 

6,61,812 

40,844 

27,862 

IJIO 

594 

227 

821 

15,96,944 

80,722 

31,194 

1111 

656 

141 

797 

17,10,318 

53,433 

20,343  ■ 

1112 

227 

222 

449 

15,15,560 

46,267 

28,561 

An  extract  from  West  Coast  of  India  Pilot,  contain^ 
ing  additional  information  regarding-  spme  of  these  ports 
is  given  as  Appendix. 
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Appendix 

{Extract  from  the  West  Coast  of  India  Pilot*) 

Lat.  8°  JO'  N.  and  Long.  71°  14'  E.  Situated  about  5 
miles  north-westward  from  point,  4|-  miles  south. 

ward  of  the  remarkable  round  hill  of  Auni- 
°  pauri,  250  feet  high,  has  several  off-lying  ^ 
rocks  above  and  below  water  extending  about  Zl  cables 
from  the  shore.  The  best  landmarks  are  Aunipauri  hill 
and  the  flag-staff  and  church  in  the  town. 

Kur-sai-kul,  a  rock  12  feet  high,  is  surmounted  by  a 
pmall  white  shrine  carrying  a  patriarchal  cross,  which  adds 
about  4  feet  to  the  height  of  the  rock- 

Pul-un-ni,  6  feet  high,  is  the  south-eastern  of  the 
butlying  rocks  off  Colaohel;  it  has  6  to  7  fathoms  close-to 
its  north,  east  and  south  sides, 

/  Patna  rock,  with  Ij  fathoms,  lies  west-north-west  one 
4able  from  Pul-un-ni. 

Buoy. — A  red  buoy  is  moored,  in  the  fine  season  only, 
a  short  distance  southward  of  Patna  rock. 

Constance  rook,  with  Lj  fathoms,  lies  north-westward 
2|  cables  from  Pul-un-ni. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  11  or  12  fathoms 
water,  one  mile  off  Colaohel,  with  Aunipauri  hill  bearing/ 
13°  true,  and  the  lighthouse  on  Muttam  point  115°  true,  and 
in  8  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  326°  true,  6  cables. 
In  shore  of  this  latter  anchorage  the  5  fathoms  line  is  about  " 
1^  cables  from  the  beach. 

Tide— The  tide  at  Colachel  rises  about  2}  feet. 

The  coast  is  sandy,  with  coconut  and  other  palms, 
and  the  buildings  visible  near  it  are  St.  Antony’s  Roman 
Trivandrum  Catholic  churoh  with  shrine  and  flag-staff  ‘ 
(hidden  on  certain  bearings  by  palms)  a 
thatched  godown  with  several  gables,  a  small  Government 
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flagstaff,  the  port  office,  a  whitewashed  building  with 
shingled  roof,  and  Pondera  church,  about  IJ  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  of  St.  Anthony’s  church,  and  not  nearly  so 
conspicuous. 

Anchorage. — The  shore  is  steep;  vessels  wishing  to 
communicate  should  anchor  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  in 
12  fathoms,  sa  id,  with  Pondera  church  bearing  43°  true^ 

Storm  signals. — The  general  system  is  in  use  at  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  Landing  should  not  be  attempted  in  ship’s  boats, 
for  there  is  generally  a  heavy  surf  in  the  north-east  mon-' 
soon.  There  are  sufficient  boats  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Port. 

Mountains. — Inland  of  Trivandrum  the  Ghats  are  of 
great  elevation;  Cuchy  Mulla  (Agastyamalai),  the  highest 
peak,  6125  feet  high,  is  distant  21  miles  east-north-eastward ' 
from  Pondera. 

Between  this  range  and  the  coast  there  are  lower  hills,  ■ 
one  of  which,  Naimum  hill,  is  a  regular  sloping  round  mount, 
elevated  828  feet  above  high  water.  This  hill  is  visible  at : 
a  considerable  distance  from  southward,  and  from  Anjengo 
roadstead. 

AWej3i)i.— (Alleppey),  the  principal  sea  port  of  the 
State  of  Travanoore,  is  situated  north-north-westward  40 
miles  from  Quilon.  Mudbank  Trade  is  carried  on  all  the 
year  round  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
softness  of  the  mudbank  off  it,  which  (in  calm  ,  weather  ' 
the  bank  is  not  perceptible)  is  so  stirred  up  by  the  swell  as 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  and  cause  a  large  "extent  of 
smooth  water,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  vessels  anchor. 
The  mud  is  dark  green,  fine,  and  oily  to  touch.  The  smooth¬ 
ness  is  probably  caused  by  the  oil  which  the  mud  has  been 
found  to  contain. 

This  mudbank  shifts  its  position,  from  year  to  year, 
and  is  sometimes  as  far  south  as  Turcunapulli  16  miles  from 
Alleppi.  In  1894  it  was  off  Turcunapulli,  in  1903  off  South 
VazHapuram,  and'  in  1905  again  off  Alleppi,  in  1919  it  was 

m 
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6 'miles  further  south,  at  Nir cum  2  miles  north  of  Alleppi 
there,  is  said  to  be  a  swell  during  the  southwest  monsoon, 
but .  to  the  southward  the  swell  is  quite  deadened  by  the 
shifting  mudbanks- 

.  '  The  Alleppi  bank  is  subject  to  the  so  called  mud 
volcanoes,  which  bubble  up,  bringing  dead  fish,  roots,  and 
trunks  of  trees  to  the  surface. 

“It  has  been  stated  that  the  cause  of  this  mudbank 
is  the  greater  elevation  (about  4  feet)  of  water  level  in  the 
vast  backwater  over  that  of  the  sea;  thus  the  hydraulic 
pressure  forces  out  mud  and  vegetable  matter  through  the 
several  outlets  (in  the  south-west  monsoon)  forming  mud- 
banks  along  the  beaches  and  in  the  shallow  water  along  the 
shore.  Evidence,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  of  a  subterra¬ 
neous  communication  through  mud  between  the  backwater 
and  the  sea.  This  may  account  for  the  accession  of  mud, 
hut  doubtless  the  monsoon  swell  keeps  this  accumulation  of 
mud  so  stirred  up  as  to  deaden  its  ctivity  and  produce  the 
remarkably  smooth  water  in  certain  places,  the  positions  of 
which  are  dependent  on  this  mudbank”.  (India  Directory, 
1874). 

Beacons: —  The  boundaries  of  the  port  are  marked  by 
a  square  tower,  25  feet  high,  standing  about  314°  true,  2| 
cables  from  the  lighthouse,  and  a  square  tower,  20  feet  high, 
situated  8-ny  cables,  169°  true,  from  the  northern  boundary 
tower. 

Anchomge-— In  the  north-east  monsoon  vessels  of 
suitable  draught  may  anchor  off  Alleppi  in  3  or  4  fathoms, 
with  the  lighthouse  bearing  about  77°  true, .  and  distant  2 
miles;  but,  as  the  mudbank  shifts  frequently,  the  depths 
given  on  the  chart  are  not  reliable,  so  that  the  greatest 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lead  when  approaching 

.  .  During  tke  gquth-w'est  monsoon  the  best  anchorage 
is-further  off  shore  in  4  fathomsj  with  the-  lighthouse  5fi9 
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true,  but  the  anchorage  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
mudbank,  which  cannot  be  properly  determined  until  after 
the  burst  of  the  monsoon. 

Note'. — The  best  anchorage  is  always  officially  notified 
and  notices  are  issued  or  signalled  to  all  steamers  on  arrival. 

When  the  anchorage  is  at  any  great  distance  from 
Alleppi,  a  temporary  flagstaff  is  erected  for  signalling  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  mark  the  landing  place. 

Supplies: — Fresh  water  may  be  procured  from  a  well 
at  the  beach.  Fish  of  the  best  description  is  plentiful,  and 
other  supplies  are  abundant. 

IFiwd^.— Severe  gales  are  liable  to  occur  on  this 
coast  in  April,  May  and  J une,  also  in  October  and  November; 
a  careful  attention  to  the  barometer  will  give  sufficient 
warning  of  the  approach  of  these  storms  to  enable  vessels 
to  seek  shelter  at  Narakal,  or  off  Alleppi  mudbank. 

The  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  at  Alleppi  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  June  from  the  north-west,  and  blows 
with  violence,  attended  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain; 
the  general  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  southwest  mon¬ 
soon  at  this  place  is  from  W.N.W,  to  N.W. 

In  July  1925,  a  Four-Party  Agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Gbvernment  of  India,  the  Government  Of 
Madras  and  the  Governments  of  Travancore 
Cochin,  for  the  development  of  the 
Cochin  Harbour.  The  scheme  was  divided 
into  four  stages.  The  first  stage  included  works  connected 
with  the  investigation  and  protection  of  the  foreshore. 
The  second  stage  related  to  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  experiment  in  cutting  the  bar.  The  third  stage 
included  all  works  subsequent  to  the  first  and  second  stages 
extending  to  the  point  at  which  it  became  the  regular 
practice  for  ocean-going  steamers  to  enter  the  bar  and 

#  Administration  Keport  of  the  fiovernment  of  Travancore  for  11 U  M.:  E, 
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discharge  at  mooring  inside  the  backwater;  and  the  fourth 
■  stage  includes  all  other  works  that  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  conversion  of  the  harbour  into  a  really  important 
port.  The  expenditure  relating  to  the  first  stage  was,  in  the 
.first  instance,  met  by  the  Government  of  Madras.  The 
second  stage  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  Rs.  8-96 
lakhs  towards  which  the  Government  of  Madras  and  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  States  each  contributed  Rs.  3  lakhs. 
.The  third  stage  was  financed  by  the  Harbour  Authorities. 
.The  question  of  undertaking  the  fourth-stage  works  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of  the  harbour  was  considered 
in  September  1931  when  a  conference  was  held  in  Madras 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon’ble  the  Law  Member  to 
the  Government  of  Madras  to  discuss  the  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Harbour  Engineer-in-Chief  to  carry  out  the 
fourth-stage  works. 

Disagreements  having  arisen  between  the  parties  to 
the  Cochin  Harbour  agreement  regarding  the  date  from 
which  the  regular  practice  of  ocean-going  steamers  entering 
■the  bar  and  discharging  at  moorings  inside  the  backwaters 
was  established  .and  the  tripartite  division  of  the  customs 
revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  Cochin  should  take  effect, 
;a  conference  was  held  on  this  subject  at  Simla  in  May  1932 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon’ bio  the  Commerce 
Member  to  the  Govenment  of  India.  Sir  ( 1.  P.  Ramaswamy 
/Aiyar  represented  the  Government  of  Travancore  at  this 
conference.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  Government 
of  India  declared  that,  prior  to  April  1931,  it  had  become  the 
regular  practice  for  ocean-going  steamers  to  enter  the  bar 
and  discharge  at  moorings  inside  the  backwaters  and  that, 
therefore,  the  sharing  of  customs  revenue  realised  at  the 
harbour  should  take  effect  from  the  1st  April  1931. 

In  October  1932,  a  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Madras,  Travancore  and  Cochin,  was 
held  at  Madras  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon’ble  the 
Law  Member  tq  the  Government  of  Madras,  to  discuss 
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questions  relating  to  the  financing  of  the  fourth-stage  works 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  harbour.  Travancore 
agreed  to  contribute  a  third  share  of  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works.  A  similar  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  June  1933  at  Ootacamund  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  works.  The  Dewan  represented 
.  this  Government  at  both  the  conferences.  Since  then  the 
Government  of  India  convened  a  conference  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  four  parties  to  the  agreement  at  Simla 
in  June  1934  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hou’ble  the 
Commerce  Member  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  fourth- 
stage  development  of  the  harbour.  Sir  C.  P.  RamasWamy 
Aiyar  represented  the  Travancore  Government  at  this  con¬ 
ference.  There  was  mutual  exchange  of  views  on  the  issues 
outstanding  settlement  but  no  decisions  were  arrived  at. 
The  conference  adjourned  for  further  consideration  of  the 
whole  question.  A  further  conference  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Governments  of 
Madras,  Cochin  and  Travancore  was  held  in  November  1934 
for  continuing  the  discussion  relating  to  the  further  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  fourth-stage  w’orks.  The  Dewan  with  Sir  0.  P. 
.Ramaswamy  Aiyar  represented  this  Government  at  the 
conference.  Certain  proposals  regarding  the  port  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  within  the  harbour 
area  were  considered  but  no  definite  decision  thereon  was 
arrived  at.  ,  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  customs  revenue 
at  the  port,  the  following  revised  terms  were  provisionally 
.accepted. 

(a)  In  respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  does  not  exceed  Rs.  49|  lakhs,  the  Governments  of 
Cochin  and  Travancore  and  the  Government  of  India  will 
each  receive  one-third  share. 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  exceeds  Rs.  49|  lakhs  but  does  not  exceed  Rs.  63 
Jakhs,  the  Travancore  Government  will  receive  Rs.lBf  lakhs, 
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the  Cochin  Government  will  receive  one-third  of  the  net 
customs  revenue,  and  the  Government  of  India  will  receive 
-the  remainder. 

(c)  In. respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  exceeds  Rs.  63  lakhs,  the  Travancore  Government 
will  receive  Rs.  16^  lakhs  plus  six  per  cent,  of  the  excess 
over  Rs.  63  lakhs,  the  Cochin  Government  will  receive  Rs. 

■■  21  lakhs  plus  ten  per  cent,  of  the  excess  over  Rs.  63  lakhs, 
and  the  Government  of  India  will  receive  the  remainder. 

In  November  1935,  another  conference  of  all  the  four 
parties  was  convened  at  New  Delhi  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon’ble  the  Commerce  Member,  of 
Conference  in  1935.  Government  of  India  to  discuss  and 
settle  the  outstanding  questions.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy 
Aiyar  represented  this  Government  at  the  Conference  on 
-the  last  two  days  of  its  sitting.  Among  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  conference  was  that  the  Cochin  Government 
should  purchase  the  rights  of  the  Madras  Government  in  the 
harbour  by  accepting  the  liability  to  contribute  two-thirds 
share,  of  the  expenditure  required  for  the  fourth  stage  works 
the  remaining  one-third  being  contributed  by  Travancore. 
■It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
declare  the  port  as  a  major  port  from  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourth  stage  works  and  that  the  bases  of 
the  harbour  administration  in  future  should  be  a  Port  Trust 
Act  passed  by  the  Central  Indian  Legislature  and  an  identi¬ 
cal  Act  mutatis  mutandis  passed  by  the  Government  of 
Cochin.  The  Port  Trust  is  to  consist  of  eleven  members  in 
which  Travancore  will  have  equal  representation  with  the 
Government  of  Cochin  and  the  Government  of  India.  As 
regards  the  sharing  of  the  customs  revenue,  the  formula  put 
forward  in  the  conference  in  November  1934  was  accepted 
by  all  the  parties.  The  draft  of  an  agreement  embodying 
the  above  conclusions  and  the  revised  arrangements  was 
-pending  final  approval  and  formal  acceptance  when  the  year 
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closed.  Negotiations  were  also  proceeding  on  some  matters 
still  outstanding  settlement.  Pursuant  to  the  undertaking 
given  by  the  Government  of  India,  a  Cochin  Port  Act  has 
been  passed  by  the  Central  Indian  Legislature  and  the  said 
Act  came  into  force  from  the  1st  August  1936. 

White  in  New  Delhi  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar  also 
discussed  with  the  Government  of  India  the  question  of 
excluding  from  the  common  pool  the  revenue  realised  by 
Travancore  on  import  of  foreign  tobacco  in  the  State  (inclu^, 
ding  Jaffna  tobacco).  This  Government  had  protested- 
against  the  duty  on  Jaffna  tobacco  being  pooled  for  division, 
among  the  parties  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  of  1925 
did  not  contemplate  such  appropriation.  As  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  the  Government  of  India  revised 
their  original  decision  and  upheld  the  view  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  1925  had  not  concemplated  the  inclusion  for  tripar¬ 
tite  division  of  the  duty  levied  on  import  of  tobacco  and 
that  consequently  the  amount  surrendered  by  the  State 
under  this  item  should  be  refunded. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  receipts  from  the 
Cochin  Harbour. 

Year.  Amounts. 

1108  ...  Rs.  12,71,721 

1109  ...  „  9,09,100 

1110  .  11,38,954 

„  13,15,161 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MEDICAL. 

The  western  system  of  medical  treatment  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  during  the  reign  of  Rani  Gaufi  Lakshroi 
B5yi.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
'•  treatment  were  at  first  confined  to  the 

members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  With  a  view  to  protect  her  subjects  from  oat- breaks 
of  small-pox  which  was  frequent  in  tliose  days,  Her  High¬ 
ness  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  small  vaccination 
section  in  988  M,  E.  As  the  people  showed  signs  of  alarm, 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  got  themselves  vaccinated 
first.  Eani  Parvathi  Bsyi  established  a  charity  dispensary 
at  Thykad,  where  convicts  in  the  jails  were  among  the  first 
to  be  treated.  In  994  M.  E.  two  small  dispensaries  were 
opened,  one  in  the  Palace  and  the  other  within  the  premises 
of  the  Nsyar  Brigade  barracks.  A  free  dispensary  was 
opened  at  Quilon  under*  the  supervision  of  the  military 
medical  officer  there.  In  1012  M.  E.,  SwSthi  ThifunSl 
Maharaja  established  a  charity  lying-in  hospital  at  Thykad. 
His  successor,  Uthram  Thifunal  Mahafaja,  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  western  medical  sciences,  studied  the  subject 
and  found  pleasure  in  treating  cases  in  the  dispensary 
attached  to  the  Palace.  His  Highness  also  trained  some  of 
his  servants  so  as  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  dispensary  thus  started  by  His  Highness 
continued  to  work  under  the  name  of  “Blaya  ifeaja’s  Dis¬ 
pensary”  until  the  Fort  Dispensary  was  established.  Seven 
..hospitals  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  State  before 
Bl«  Highness’s  death  in  1036  M.  E.  (1860  A.  D.). 

,  The  medical  department  thus  started  made  rapid 
adv^ice  during  the  early  years  of  the  illustrious  reign 
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of  Ayilyara  Thifunsl  Maharaja.  On  the  1st  Kanni  1040  M.E. 
{1864-65)  His  Highness  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Oivil  Hospital,  which  has  since  developed  itself  into 
the  present  General  Hospital.  In  the  same  year  the 
Palace  Medical  Officer  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  his  salary  was  transferred  to  the  Huzur 
Treasury.  The  Civil  Hospital  was  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  Durbar  Physician.  The  vaccination 
section  was  reorganised  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
Medical  Department.  Hospitals  were  established  atAlleppey 
and  Kottayam  in  1042  M.  E.  (1866-67).  In  those  days  only 
very  poor  people  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases  came  in 
as  in-patients.  Naturally,  the  deaih-rate  among  the 
in-patients  was  high,  and  this  aggravated  the  popular  dislike 
for  the  western  system  of  medical  help.  With  a  view  to 
remove  these,  defects  and  to  restore  public  confidence, 
several  changes  were  introduced  in  the  year  1044  M.  E. 
(1868-69).  An  experienced  Ayurveda  Physician  was  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Oivil  Hospital.  A  lunatic  asylum  was 
also  started.  A  medical  class  was  organised  in  1045  M.  E. 
with  a  view  to  train  people  for  the  staffing  of  the  moffussil 
hospitals.  In  1046  M.  E.  (1870-71)  a  new  hospital  was  con¬ 
structed  in  Quilon  with  accommodation  for  in-patients. 
Two  Pulaya  youths  were  trained  to  carry  on  vaccination 
among  the  Pulayas.  Prom  1875  to  1877  the  Deputy 
-Surgeon  General  of  Madras  supervised  the  working  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  State,  but  as  the  arrangement  did  not 
work  satisfactorily,  the  supervision  was  transferred  to 
the  Durbar  Physician.  A  proclamation  of  1055  M.  E. 
(1879-80)  made  vaccination  compulsory  on  all  govern¬ 
ment  servants,  pupils  in  schools,  vakils,  persons  seeking 
medical  help  from  the  hospitals,  inmates  of  jails 
persons  depending  on  state  charities. 

Sii  Vi4akhom  ThifunS.1  Maharaja  introduced  npliy 
salutary  changes  in  the  Medical  Department.  At  the 
his  short  reign  in.  1061)  M\  E.  (1884-1885)  there  'wei%l|*i, 
27  Vh 
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hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  working  of  the  department,  which  are  in 
force  even  at  present,  belong  to  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  His  Highness  Sil  Malam  ThifunSl  Mahsfsja.  A  system 
of  grant-in-aid  to  private  medical  institutions  was  begun. 
The  medical  class  which  was  opened  in  1045  M.  E.  (1869-70) 
was  closed  in  1064  M.  E.  (1888-89)  and  a  compounding  class 
started  instead.  A  small  Maternity  Hospital  was  opened 
as  an  annexe  to  the  Zenana  Mission  Hospital,  and  as  that 
institution  soon  became  popular,  the  maternity  section  was 
removed  from  the  General  Hospital  and  made  a  separate 
institution.  In  1069  M.E.  (1893-94)  accommodation  for  in¬ 
patients  was  provided  in  most  of  the  moffussil  dispensaries, 
A  separate  hospital  for  women  and  children  was  opened  in 
the  next  year.  In  1071  M.  E.  (1895-96)  a  separate  depart* 
nrent  was  organised  to  control  vaccination,  the  collection  of 
vital  statistics  and  sanitation  in  towns.  Several  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  General  Hospital.  A  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  grant-in-aid  to  private  allopathic  practitioners  was 
begpn  about  the  same  time.  In  1072  M.  E.  (1896-97)  the 
Ho.spital  for  Women  was  reorganised  and  placed  under  a 
Lady  Doctor,  Injhis  year  the  building  for  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables  at  UlampSira  was  completed  and  the  Charity 
Hospital  was  transferred  to  that  building  from  Thykad. 
The  expansion  of  the  department  made  it  necessary  to  have 
a  code  of  rules  for  its  management.  Though  the  medical 
class  was  revived,  it  had  to  be  closed  again  in  1077  M.  E., 
but  ten  scholarships  of  the  value  of  Rs.  20  each  were 
sanctioned  for  those  proceeding  to  study  in  the  medical 
colleges  at  Madras,  Talijore,  etc.  In  1075  M.  E.  (1899-1960) 
the  Victoria  Hospital  at  Quilon  was  separated  from  the 
local  district  hospital.  In  1076  M.  E.  two  young  men  were 
deputed  for  medical  study  in  Edinburgh.  A  mid-wifery  class 
was  organised  in.  the  Hospital  for  Women.  In  1081  M.  E. 
(1905)  the  Maternity  Hospital  was  amalgamated  with  the 
HQspitalfor.W’oaiem  In  the-sama  yeara  separate  Ophthalmio 
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Hospital  was  established.  In  1082  M.  E.  (19«'''6'0'?)  eight 
new  European  nurses,  (Sisters  .of  the  Holy  Cross)  were 
entertained  in  the  department.  In  108.5  M.  E.  a  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  a  lady  for  medical  study  in  Europe. 
Towards  the  close  of  1086  M.  E.  (1911)  the  Durbar  sanctioned 
a  revision  of  the  strength  and  staff  of  the  department  in  the 
superior  and  inferior  grades.  A  class  consisting  of  six 
students,  for  a  year’s  course  of  training  as  female  com¬ 
pounders,  was  opened  and  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association 
classes  for  training  in  First  Aid  to  the  injured  were  started 
at  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  KSttayara 
during  the  year  1087  M.  E.  (1911-12).  In  10  9M.E.  the 
X-ray  and  the  Dental  Sections  were  opened  in  the  General 
Hospital.  An  Ambulfmce  Class  was  started  at  HafipSd 
in  1091  M.  E.  (1915-16).  In  1092  M.  E.  the  Hospital  for 
Women  was  removed  to  the  new  building  constructed  at 
ThykSd.  In  1095  M.E.  two  officers  were  deputed  to  England 
to  specialise  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  year. 

A  Bacteriologist  was  appointed  during  the  year  1095' 
M.E.  (1919-20),  who  started  work  the  next  year  after  receiv¬ 
ing  training  at  Kasauli  and  the  Madras  Medical  College., 
A  research  laboratory  was  opened  with  a  Special  Officer  to 
investigate  the  diseases  peculiar  to  Travancore.  The  special 
Investigation  Officer  appointed  in  1097  M.  E.  studied  and 
classified  the  mosquitoes  found  in  the  various  parts  of 
Trivandrum  towm  as  also  the  extent  of  infection  due  to 
filaria  producing  elephantiasis  and  allied  diseases. 

He  also  conducted  investigations  on  the  hook-woim, 
disease  in  Trivandrum  town.  During  the  next  year  he 
conducted  investigations  in  chronic  bowell  complaints  in 
the  Central  Prison,  Trivandrum,  in  Malaria  at  PadmanSbha- 
pufarn  and  its  neighbourhood  and  in  the  PefiySr  Valley,  and 
in  elephantiasis  in  Shgrthala.  Anti-rabic  treatment  was 
undertaken  by  the  Bacteriologist  in  1099  M.E.  (1923-24), 
The  work  in  the  Bacteriological  and  Pathological  Laboratory 
during  l93i-35  was  chiefly  confined  to  bacteriological  and 
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pathological  examinations  for  diagnosis  and  the  preparation 
of  stock  and  auto-vaccines  and  solutions  of  drugs  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  human  oases. 

From  the  29th  Vrisohigam  1101  M.  E.  (1926)  the  office 
of  the  Durbar  Physician  was  held  in  abeyance  and  the 
department  was  placed,  as  an  experimental  measure,  under 
a  Board  tanned  “the  Administrative  Board,  Medical  Servi¬ 
ces”.  The  Board  was  composed  of  throe  members,  viz.,  (a) 
an  Inspecting  Medical  Officer,  (b)  the  Senior  Surgeon, 
Women’s  Medical  Service  and  (o)  a  non-official  member 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.  The  Office  of  the  Board 
was  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  whole-time  Secretary  who  was 
not  a  medical  man. 

The  long  established  policy  of  the  Goyennneirt  has 
been  to  see  that  proper  medical  aid  was  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  people.  Accordingly,  free  medical 
service  and  a  free  supply  of  medicines  are  placed  at  the 
public  disposal  in  all  medical  institutions  maintained  by 
Government,  and  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  agency  in  this  direction,  a  regular  system  of  medical 
grant-in-aid  is  also  in  force. 


In  1887  His  late  Highness  Sri  Mulam  Thifunal 
Maharaja  commanded  that  a  sum  of  Ks.  50,000  be  allotted 
Midwifery  Class  establishment  of  a  school  at  Quilon 

for  the  training  of  women  as  midwives  and 
sick  nurses,  as  a  memorial  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
reign  Queen-Empress  Victoria.  It  was  named  “the  Vict¬ 
oria  Jubilee  Medical  School”.  A  course  of  training  in 
midwifery  and  nursing  for  two  years  is  given  to  the  pupil 
midwives,  on  the  termination  of  which  they  are  examined 
and  given  certificates  by  the  department. 

The  necessity  for  antenatal  care  and  prevention  of 
infantile  mortality  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Medical  Board.  Midwives  in  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  were  instructed  to  do  more  health  and  welfare 
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work  by  house  to  house  visiting  and  by  giving  advic6  to 
expectant  mothers  and  tending  new-born  children. 


Efficient  nursing  had  been  introduced  in  the  State 
hospitals  by  the  employment  of  eight  European  Roman 
.  Catholic  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The 

good  work  done  by  these  sisters  resulted  in 
the  gradual  increase  in  their  numerical  strength.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1927  there  were  24  European  Sisters  working 
in  five  of  the  State  hospitals.  With  a  view  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  nurses,  classes  for  training  them 
were  opened  in  the  Women  and  Children’s  Hospital,  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  A  number  of  pupil  nurses  were  trained  in  this 
hospital.  They  are  all  now  employed  in  the  several  hospitals 
of  the  State.  A  scheme  is  now  under  consideration  of 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  indigenous  nursing 
system. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  lepers 
in  central  Travancore,  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  effective 
measures  to  detect  early  cases  and  register  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  was  keenly  felt.  Injection  treatment  was  accordingly 
introduced  in  three  centres  in  Central  Travancore,  viz., 
KSyankulam,  KafunSgapally  and  Chavara. 


The  question  of  opening  a  Sanatorium  for  tuberculosis 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The  investi- 
Radiologieal  Institute  the  year  by  Dr. 

and  Tubsrottlosia  Kendrick  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Hospital.  disclosed  the  extensive  range  this  disease 
had  affected  and  the  urgent  need  for  an  intensive 
campaign  to  eradicate  it.  The  medical  officers  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions  were  accordingly  directed  to  give  hookworm 
treatment  in  all  suspected  cases.  The  department  also 
realised  the  necessity  to  educate  the  people  in  preventive 
methods,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Public  Health 
Department, 
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Provision  was  made  for  suitable  dispensary  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  being  given  in  Nsgercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon, 
Alieppey  and  Kottayara.  The  Government  of  India  have 
approved  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Travancore  Government 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  returnable  portion  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  Emperor’s  Silver  Jubilee  fund  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Radium  and  Radiological  Institute  at  tire  General 
Hospital,  Trivandrum,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Hospital,  at  NSgercoil.  Plans  and  estimates  are 
being  prepared  for  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Nilgercfiil. 
A  Radiological  Block  will  be  put  up  on  modern  lines  soon, 

In  1104  M,  E.  (1928-29)  the  Indian  Council  of  the 
British  Empire  Leprosy  Relief  Association  sent  Dr.  Santra 
and  four  medical  men  to  Ti-avancore  to  conduct  a  leprosy, 
survey  and  open  treatment  centres.  As  a  result  of  the 
survey  it  was  found  that  the  disease  was  more  prevalent 
in  the  coastal  regions.  Injection  treatment  for  lepers  was 
given  in  Ohavara,  KafuuSgapally  and  Ksyankulam. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  Leper  Colony,  Kurana^ 
and  the  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  Trivandrum,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  State;— 

•The  Hospital  for  lepers  was  at  Trivandrum  for  over 
50  years.  It  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  institution 
on  more  modern  lines,  and  Eis  it  was 
^N-ra?d”^’  ''‘l^ought  inadvisable  to  have  such  an 
institution  within  the  rapidly  growing 
capital  of  the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  it  to 
some  place  in  Central  Travancore.  NuranSd  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  Leper  Colony  and  in  August  1934 
the  patients  were  moved  to  temporary  sheds  in  the  new 
place. 

The  construction  of  permanent  buildings  for  the 
colony  on  an  area,  about  140  acres  in  extent,  w^'as  soon 
started  and  the  work  has  been  nearly  completed  at  a  cost 
pf  about  ^  lakhs  of  rupees, 
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The  Colony  consists  of  forty  general  wards  of  12  beds 
each,  30  for  males  and  10  for  females.  Two  observation 
wards  where  those  patients  who,  as  a  result  of  trealment, 
become  symptom-free  will  be  accommodated  away  from 
the  rest  and  be  observed  for  a  sufficient  time  before  being 
finally  discharged  as  cured,  form  a  necessary  addition  not 
found  in  many  other  colonies.  There  is  a  jail  ward  with 
10  rooms  for  criminal  lepers.  The  wards  mentioned  above 
altogether  provide  for  more  than  50U  beds. 

The  medical  administration  block  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  building  in  the  Colony.  Consultations,  injection, 
operations,  laboratory  work,  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
will  be  done  there.  To  accommodate  patients  who  are 
.badly  ill  and  require  constant  attention,  there  is  a  hospital 
block  of  36  beds  near  the  above  building. 

Places  for  religious  worship  are  provided  separately 
for  Hindu,  Muhammadan  and  Christian  patients.  A  spacious 
Assembly  Hall  houses  the  children’s  school  and  the 
reading  room  and  library,  and,  whenever  needed,  this. hall 
will  be  used  to  hold  meetings,  dramas  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments.  A  weaving  shed  for  making  mundus  and  jamkals 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates  and  a  dhoby-khana  will  provide 
work  for  a  number  of  patients.  Other  buildings  on  the, 
patients’  side  of  the  Colony  are  a  small  shop  which  will 
be  run  by  the  patients,  a  fuel  store  and  a  distribution  shed, 
where  daily  provisions  will  be  distributed. 

In  the  “healthy  area’’  of  the  Colony  are  quarters, 
for  the  medical  officers,  nursing  sisters  and  other  staff,  the 
office  electric  power  house,  water  supply  tank,  pump. house 
and  provision  contractor’s  store.  The  Colony  is  electrically 
lighted  and  supplied  with  filtered  pipe  wa'^er. 

Sanitary  arrangements  include,  number  of  water, 
closets  with  flushing  arrangements  and  with  a  septic  tank 
for  each.  There  are  two  incinerators  for  the  disposal  of 
used  dressings  and  other  refuse.  Dead  bodies  of  lepers  are 
burnt  and  a  cremation  shed  with  tall  chimneys  ensures  the 
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proper  disposal  of  corpses  and  prevention  of  nuisance  from 
effluvia. 

To  divert  their  minds  from  brooding  over  their 
disease,  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  to  give  them  the 
necessary  physical  exercise,  the  patients  are  made  to  engage 
themselves  in  various  occupations  and  pastimes.  Besides 
weaving  and  washing  clothes,  the  patients  are  to  cook 
their  own  food  and  to  engage  themselves  in  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening,  shoe-making  and  so  on.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  under  leper  teachers, 
There  is  a  reading  room  where  most  of  the  Malayalam 
newspapers  are  available  (gratefully  received  from  the  res¬ 
pective  editors)  and  a  library.  The  patients  are  encouraged 
to  make  full  use  of  these. 

Among  out-door  games  are  foot-ball  and  volley  ball 
for  males.  Women  also  play  volley  ball  but  especially 
enjoy  community  singing,  Kolattam  and  other  dances.  The 
patients  have  already  enacted  two  dramas  with  creditable 
skill.  The  men  are  preparing  another  drama  and  the  women 
a  farce.  Such  activities  occupy  and  entertain  them  for 
weeks  together. 

There  has  been  a  daily  average  strength  of  293  indoor 
patients  during  the  year. 

A  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  out-door  leprosy  oases 
was  started  three  years  ago.  It  has  developed  into  an 
important  part  of  the  institution  and  has  now  1,320  patients 
on  the  roll.  Of  these  an  average  of  about  400  attend  on 
each  treatment  day. 

The  routine  anti-leprosy  treatment  given  consists  of 
subcutaneous  or  intra-muscular  injections  of  Hydnocreol 
and  counter  irritation  by  painting  leprous  patches  with 
trichloracetic  acid  solution.  Suitable  cases  are  given 
intradermal  injections  of  Ethyl  Estors  of  Hydnocarpus  oil. 
The  various  septic  conditions  and  other  complications 
incidental  to  leprosy  as  also  other  ordinary  ailments  receive 
appropriate  treatment. 
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A  total  of  21,920  injections  of  Hydnocarpus  deriva¬ 
tives  have  been  given  and  402  minor  operations  done  on 
the  lepers  during  the  first  year.  Almost  all  patients 
improve  with  the  injection,  although  it  is  a  long  slow  job 
to  completely  eradicate  the  disease,  especially  in  the  case 
of  in-door  patients.  These  latter  are  most  of  them  very 
advanced  cases  admitted  with  a  View  to  their  segregation 
and  prevention  of  spread  of  disease  among  the  healthy 
public.  The  out-door  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
many  of  them  earlier  cases  of  leprosy.  Thus,  while  14  of 
the  in-patients  have  been  discharged  cured  during  the  year, 
97  of  the  out-door  patients  have  been  so  discharged.  Those 
come  for  examination  once  in  a  month  or  two.  In  21  of 
them,  however,  this  disease  recurred  and  treatment  had  to 
be  resumed. 

It  cost  Government  Rs.  16,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  temporary  buildings  and  Es,  3,32,000  for  the  payment  of 
Colony  works  including  land  acquisition  charges.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  dieting  one  patient  during  the  first  year  came  to 
Rs.  41  and,  taking  all  contingent  charges  together,  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  works  up  to  Rs.  54  per  mensem.^ 


As  early  as  1869  A.  D.,  the  want  of  separate  accoin^ 
modation  for  the  treatment  of  insane  patients  was  keenly 
felt  and  a  building  near  the  Civil  Hospital, 
Menurij/seL^''  Trivandrum,  (now  General  Hospital)  was 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  The  same 
building  is  now  used  as  the  Mint.  The  building  was  fitted 
up  to  serve  as  a  temporary  Lunatic  Asylum.  A  separate 
asylum  was  opened  for'  the  female  lunatics  between  1878 
and  1879.  Between  1903  and  1904  the  work  of  the  commo¬ 
dious  building  at  Uiampara,  outside  the  limits  of  the  capital, 
intended  to  be  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  was  completed  and  the 
lunatics  were  removed  to  the  same. 

1  This  does  uot  includo  the  cost  of  medicine  and  equipment  of  bedding  and 
clothing,  stationery  and  salary  of  stafi  except  that  of  the  contingent  staff, 
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The  same  Lunatic  Asylum  was  changed  into  “The 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases”  during  the  year  1921. 
This  change  is  significant  since  the  idea  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  as  an  asylum  for  patients  from  the  adverse  re¬ 
actions  of  the  world  has  been  changed  to  that  of  a  hospital 
for  patients  with  recognisable  disease  forms  which  can  be 
treated  successfully  or  whose  conditions  may  be  amelior¬ 
ated.  They  may  be  made  to  feel  more  at  home  in  a  world 
of  their  own  with  the  adverse  factors  removed.  This  idea 
will  evidently  cause  an  unconscious  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  since  a  brighter  outlook  on  the  fate  of  the  mental 
patients  is  foreshadowed  by  the  change  in  name.  A  feeling 
of  helplessness  is  induced  by  the  fatal  view  that  the  origin 
of  mental  diseases  is  dependent  on  the  visitation  of  the 
gods  on  some  unfortunate  section  of  humanity,  or  on  some 
Tcarma. 

At  present  the  general  outlook  of  the  staff  in  treating 
mental  patients  has  changed  and  sympathetic  approach  and 
systematic  treatment  have  been  introduced.  The  medical 
officer  is  assisted  by  a  consultant  staff  consisting  of  a 
Gynaecologist,  an  Ophthalmologist,  an  E.  N.  T.  Specialist 
and  a  Dentist.  The  establishment  also  contains  a  Matron, 
a  Steward,  a  Weaving  Instructor,  a  Compounder,  a  Head 
Warder  and  an  Assistant  Warder. 

L  The  staff  has  special  instructions  to  treat  the 
.  patients  with  kindness  and  sympathy, 
the  internal  life.  i hey  have  instructions  to  tactfully  coax 
them  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  them, 

2.  The  buildings  were  made  convenient  to  the 
patients  with  the  object  of  giving  them  the  idea  that  they 
are  patients  and  hot  peculiar  people. 

3.  Amusements.  Games/— Football,  Volley  ball. 

Music.  A  gramophone  has  been  bought  for  the  use 

in  the  institution. 

Books,  etc,, -—newspapers  and  books  are  supplied* 
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Provision  is  also  made  for  the- teaching  of  gardening, 
weaving  of  towels,  jamakals,  grass-mats  etc.,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coir  ropes.  The  reports  show  that  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  being  more  and  more  appreciated  as  years  go 
on.  The  inmates  are  showing  interest  in  doing  the  allotted 
kind  of  work  such  as  the  levelling  and  repairing  of  play 
grounds.  One  of  the  patients  has  been  able  to  conduct  a 
drill  class.  A  brief  summary  of  the  diseases  for  which 
patients  were  treated  in  the  institution  is  given  below  : 


Name  of  disease 

1109 

1110 

1111 

1112 

Affective  reaction  types 

58 

54 

49 

51 

Schizophrenic  reaction  types . 

72 

72 

72 

77 

Paranoia  and  paranoid 

reaction  types  . 

10 

13 

13 

^  11 

Organic  reaction  types 

3 

6 

5 

4 

Toxic  psychosis 

31 

41 

37 

49 

Epilepsy  etc. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Psychoneurosis 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Mental,  defects  ... 

7 

7 

6 

10 

Sex  perversions 

Under  observation  ... 

4 

9 

16 

12 

Total 

191 

207 

204 

221 

Men 

.  136 

147 

152 

166 

Women 

,  55 

60 

52 

55 
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The  premier  me(iical  institution  in  the  State  is  the 
General  Hospital,  Trivandrum.  Among  the  members  of  the 
staff  are  physieians  and  surgeons  of  acknowledged  reput¬ 
ation.  The  number  of  patients  is  steadily  increasing  and 
the  Government  is  spending  large  sums  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  and  for  its  steady  and  ordered 
improvement.  In  1114  M.  E.  10,913  operations  wore  per¬ 
formed  of  which  2,458  were  major,  and  8,455  minor  oper¬ 
ations.  The  percentage  of  mortality  among  oporatcd  cases 
was  07  percent.  The  X-ray  and  Electro-Therapeutic  section, 
the  Ear-Nose  and  Throat  section  and  the  Dental  section 
are  doing  very  good  work.  Radium  treatment  was  started 
in  1114.  Visitors  from  outside  Travancore  including 
experts  have  highly  commended  the  institution.  Viceroys 
and  governors  have  also  added  their  meed  of  praise. 

The  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Trivandrum,  is  also  giving  a 
good  account  of  itself.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
there  is  increasing  steadily.  Surgical  operations  are  being 
successfully  j  erformed  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  Women  and  Children’s  Hospital,  Trivandrum, 
is  also  a  very  popular  institution.  Vaidyam-sihrahusaU 
Mrs.  M.  Poonen  Lukkoso  who  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
for  many  years  is  a  Travancorean  educated  in  Great  Britain. 
For  several  years  the  hospital  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
women  doctors.  Speaking  of  that  hospital  Lady  Willingdon 
wrote  in  1920  that  it  is  “quite  the  nicest  (hospital)  for  women 
and  children  I  have  seen.”  Lady  Dorothy  Irwin  was  enor¬ 
mously  impressed  with  the  excellent  buildings,  the  happy 
looks  of  the  patients  and  the  great  atmosphere  of  efficiency 
and  kindness  which  pervaded  the  whole  institution.  Again 
in  1933,  Lady  Willingdon  repeated  her  praises  and  congratu¬ 
lated  the  officer  in  charge  and  the  staff,  the  Swiss  Sisterhood 
and  the  State  of  Travancore  on  the  way  in  which  the 
hospital  waa  functioning. 

The  Victoria  Hospital,  Quilpn,  is  another  institution 
for  women  and  children.  In  the  old  days  women  of 
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respectable  position  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
go  to  hospitals  for  confinement  and  treatment  of  dise^s'es. 
But  with  the  advent  of  women  doctors  with  high  quail* 
fications,  women  show  an  increasing  readiness  to  be  treated 
in  the  hospitals  as  in-pationts.  Travancore  is  the  first 
among  the  states  and  provinces  in  India  to  appoint  a  lady 
as  surgeon-general,  perhaps,  the  only  one. 

There  are  several  aided  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
which  are  functioning  with  especial  efficiency.  Of  these  the 
L.  M.  S.  Hospital  at  Neyyur  and  the  Salvation  Army 
Hospital,  Pufheri,  Nagercoil,  are  the  foremost.  The  Neyyar 
hospital  has  for  many  years  been  maintaining  reputation 
throughout  Travancore  and  in  other  parts  of  South  India,  a 
reputation  which  is  associated  with  the  surgical  skill  of 
successive  members  of  the  staff.  The  Salvation  Army 
Hospital  also  possesses  great  reputation  and  popularity. 
The  private  dispensaries  which  do  not  receive  grant-in-aid 
are  also  increasing  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Practi¬ 
cally  there  are  few  villages  which  do  not  command  reason¬ 
able  access  to  an  allopathic  dispensary  as  well  as  an  Ayur¬ 
vedic  Vaidyassla. 

Travancore  compares  very  favourably  with  any  other 
State  or  province  in  the  matter  of  medical  treatment. 
Chemists  and  druggists’  shops  are  multiplying  in  all 
convenient  places.  The  medical  staff  in  Travancore  is 
efficient,  the  members  being  composed  of  graduates  from 
Indian  and  European  universities.  The  number  of  surgery 
cases  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  balance  of  success  is 
favourable. 


The  Travancore  University  has  not  yet  provided 
for  a  degree  or  for  a  diploma  course  in  medicine.  Some 
facility  for  admission,  however,  is  given 
Madras  Medical  to  Travaiicore  students  in  the  Medical 
College  College  in  Madras.  Seats  are  being 
reserved  annually  in  that  institution  for  Travancore' stud¬ 
ents  on  a  contribution  of  Bi  Rs^  1,000  per  student  per 
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annum.  The  first  batch  of  students  was  seloctecl  and  sent 
to  the  college  in  July  1932.  The  praetice  onco  in  vogue 
of  granting  stipends  to  students  for  thoir  study  in  the 
medical  colleges  and  schools  is  now  discontinued. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  mnnufacture  certain 
medicines  in  the  State  itself.  Sometime  back  a  factory  was 
opened  in  the  general  medical  slores  tor  the  preparation 
of  certain  tinctures.  It  has  since  homi  lianded  over  to  the 
Travancore  Sugars  and  (  hernicalB  liid.  under  the  mamige- 
ment  of  Parry  &  Co. 

The  scheme  for  the  entertainmmi!;  of  honorary 
house  surgeons  and  physicians  wans  tentalivoly  tried  in 
the  General  Hospital,  Trivandrum,  in  tlio  year  11.10  M.  E, 
with  four  suoli  men.  Tho  sclimno  has  since 
been  extended  to  some  of  the  important 
hospitals  in  molTus.sil  stations  as  well 
as  it  was  found  beneficial  to  tho  public  in  gcnoral.  The 
appointment  of  the  honorary  medical  officers  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  staff  of  the  Department  and  alTnrded  greatei 
facilities  to  qualified  young  men  and  women  to  aoquirE 
experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

In  1111  M.E.  (1935-1936  A,.D.)  a  separate  self-contained 
cadre  was  created  for  the  specialists  in  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  consisting  of  one  surgeon,  one  deputy  surgeou 
and  seven  assistant  surgeons,  and  tho  posts  of  one  surgeon, 
one  deputy  surgeon  and  six  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
general  cadre  were  simultaneously  aholishod.  The  perman¬ 
ent  professional  staff  of  the  Medical  Dopartment  in  1111 
M.  E.  consisted  of  one  surgeon-general,  5  surgeons,  1? 
deputy  surgeons,  45  assistant  surgeons,  86  sub-assistant 
surgeons  and  7  temporary  sub-assi.stant  surgeons.  Of  the 
male  medical  officers  19  had  European  qualifications  and  the 
rest  possessed  Indian  university  degrees  or  diplomas.  There 
were  also  21  ladies,  4  with  European  qualifications,  1  with 
American  degree,  and  16  with  Indian  university  degrees  oi 
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diplomas.  The  efficiency  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  free 
treatment  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  attract  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  for  treatment.  Their  number  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  The  Medical  and  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ments  closely  co-operate  in  giving  timely  medical  aid  and 
affording  relief  to  the  sufferers  as  well  as  controlling  the 
epidemics. 

In  1112  M.  E.  Government  sanctioned  the  opening 
of  the  first-aid  classes  at  the  General 
First-aid  classes  district  hospitals  at 

Nagercoil,  Mav§likkara,  Kottayam,  Alleppey  and  Quilon 
for  the  training  of  police  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of 
head  constables.  They  are  being  trained  under  the 
supervision  of  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of  these 
institutions. 

The  number  of  government  institutions  where 
free  medical  relief  is  afforded  to  the  public  in  1114  was 
87,  32  hospitals  and  55  dispensaries.  The 
instftutions  number  of  private  institutions  receiving 
grant-in-aid  was  21.  The  policy  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  increase  the  number  of  dispensaries  so  that 
they  may  be  within  reach  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  the  important  hospitals  are  being  kept 
up-to-date  in  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 
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Statement  showing  medical  relief  afforded  in  the  State 

1.  Government  Allopathic  instituHons 


No.  of  putionts  troatod 


institutions - 

1  Out-patients 

I  In-patients 

'  Total 

1110 

85 

19,70,758 

56,957 

20,27,715 

1111 

85 

21,20,748 

64,530 

21,85,278 

1113 

86 

21,59,209 

65,017 

32,24,226 

1113 

87 

23,90,584 

73,367 

24,63,951 

1114 

87 

2'  Grant-in-aid  Allopathic  institutions 


Year 

No.  of 
institutions 

No.  of  patients  treated 

Out-patients 

Tn-patients 

Total 

1110 

20 

2,12,664 

13,114 

2,25,778 

1111 

21 

1,99,716 

11,885 

2,11,601 

1112 

21 

1,93,464 

11,985 

2,05,449 

1113 

21 

2,19,186 

13.734 

2,32,920 

1114 

21 
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3. 

Grand  total  of  all « 

nstitutions 

No.  of 

j  No.  of 

patients  treated 

Year 

institutio 

IS  . — - - 

- - 

lOut-patients  I 

n-patienfcs 

Total 

mot 

105 

21,83,422 

70,071 

22,53,493 

1111 

106 

1  23,20,464 

76,415 

23,96,879 

1112 

107 

23,52,673 

77,002 

24,29,675 

1113 

108 

26,09,770 

87,101 

26,96,871 

1114 

108 

26,49,798 

90,479 

27,40,277 

Expenditure  of  the  Medical  Department 

[Excluding  the  pay  of  medical 

officers  and 

staff) 

Year 

Es. 

1105 

4,41,674 

1106 

4,81,378 

1107 

4,03,732 

1108 

3,40,475 

1109 

4,46,961 

1110 

3,56.272 

1111 

4,56,734 

1112 

4,05,822 

1113 

6,23,586 

1114 

4,95,458 

t  In  1099,  the  last  year  of  H.  H.  SrT  Molai 

Thi-'unal’s  reign,  the  number 

of 

lovernment  institutions  was  68  and  that  of  grant-in-s 

id  16. 
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Recently  the  Government  have  passed  certain  rules 
prescribing  charges  for  treatment  in  some  of  the  hospitals, 
the  General  Hospital,  the  Women  and  Children’s  Hospital 
at  Trivandrum,  the  Victoria  Hospital  at  Quilou  and  the 
district  hospitals  at  Qnilon,  Allappey  and  Kottayam.  All 
those  who  earn  a  monthly  income  of  Rs.  50  and  more  and 
their  dependents  and  servants  are  liable  to  pay.  The  rates  in¬ 
crease  with  the  income.  Payment  is  prescribed  for  surgical 
treatment  as  well.  Charges  are  also  imposed  for  dieting. 
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Ayurveda. 

There  are  several  systems  of  medical  treatment 
prevailing  in  Travancore  as  in  the  rest  of  India;  Allopathy, 
Ayurveda,  ChinthSraani,  Homoeopathy, 
General.  UnSni  systems.  Of  these  the  first 

two  are  the  most  popular.  Homoeopathy  is  gaining  some 
ground.  The  ChinthSmani  is  followed  by  some  physicians 
in  south  Travancore  and  the  'CJnSni  system  by  certain 
hakims.  But  the  Ayurvedic  system  is  the  most  popular. 

The  Indian  system  of  Ayurvedic  treatment  is  very 
ancient  and  is  attributed  to  the  great  Rishis  of  Bharatha- 
varsha.  Like  other  sciences  which  grew  in  this  country, 
the  science  of  medical  treatment  is  also  believed  to  have 
had  a  divine  origin.  Dhanvanthafi  is  the  Hindu  Aesculapius 
and  few  are  the  physicians  who  fail  to  make  invocations  to 
him  and  seek  his  blessing. 

Ohafaka  and  Suirutha  are  great  names  in  the  history 
of  Indian  medicine,  two  very  high  authorities,  the  former 
on  medicine  and  the  latter  on  surgery.  Ohafaka  is  celebrated 
for  his  exposition  of  pathology,  the  classification  of  diseases 
and  the  general  plan  of  treatment,  while  Su^rutha  excels  in 
anatomical  descriptions  and  the  treatment  of  surgical 
cases.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  treatise  on  AshtSnga- 
hydayam  is  that  of  VakbhatachSfya  who  lived  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  work  is  based  on  those 
of  Ohafaka  and  SuSrutha.  The  book  is  divided  into  six 
sections  and  treats  of  hygiene,  physiology,  anatomy, 
surgery,  medicine  and  obstetrics 

That  the  distinguished  AchSfya’s  work  is.  the  result 
of  much  thought  and  research  may  be  easily  seen  by  the 
following  precepts  inculcated  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  enjoy  fully  the  period  of  lifetime  that  has  been 
ordained  to  us  by  the  Creator  we  should,  he  says,  possess  a 
deep  regard  and  admiration  for  the  rules  of  the  Ayurveda. 
Secondly,  we  should  remember  that  we  contract  diseases 
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only  as  a  result  of  the  sins  committed  by  us  in  this  as  well 
as  in  a  former  birth  and  that  these  can  be  averted  only  by 
not  committing  by  word,  thought  or  deed  the  ten  sing 
beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  animals.  Thirdly,  we  must 
be  fully  alive  to  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  The  necessary  precepts  in  that  direction  are  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  work.  Fourthly,  the  work  deals  in  12 
chapters  with  the  most  valued  of  man’s  organs,  the  eye  and 
the  various  diseases  it  is  subject  to,  and  the  methods  of 
treatment  thereof.  Fifthly,  it  treats  elaborately  of  the 
various  symptoms  that  are  the  sure  fore-runners  of  death 
and  explains  the  possibility  of  predicting  a  man’s  death 
from  twelve  hours  to  about  a  year  before  its  occurrence. 
Sixthly,  the  book  treats  at  full  length  of  the  different 
varieties  of  diseases,  e.  g.,  eighty  varieties  are  described  of 
rheumatic  affections  {Vathccroija),  forty  of  urinary  affections 
{PrameTia),  etc.  Seventhly,  it  also  brings  to  light  the  various 
medicines  and  devices  for  temporarily  averting  old  age  and 
death.  Several'means  are  described  of  effectively  protrac¬ 
ting  life  and  youth  and  improving  the  procreative  power. 
Eighthly,  the  work  deals  with  subjects  like  Law,  Ethics, 
Astrology,  Prognostication,  Sorcery,  Phrenology,  Toxicology 
and  others  and  shows  the  relation  each  of  these  bears  to  the 
science  of  medicine.  Ninthly  and  lastly,  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  medical  science  are  brought  together  and 
the  whole  is  recapitulated  in  an  elegant  and  intelligible 
manner.  Thus,  it  must  be  asserted  that  in  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  details  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ingredients 
prescribed  in  the  recipes,  this  ancient  medical  system  stands 
unrivalled. 

The  system  comprises  medicine  and  surgery.  But  it 
is  only  very  rarely  that  the  practitioners  of  this  system  of 
medicine  conduct  surgical  operations.  Every  village  had 
its  Vaidyan  long  before  the  allopathic  or  any  other  system 
of  medicine  came  into  vogue.  Long  habit,  favourable 
©xperienco,  cheapness  of  the  treatment  and  the  proved 
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efficacy  of  Ayurvedic  medicinea  have  served  to  I’etain  the 
hold  whi  oh  the  system  had  in  spite  of  competition  from  others.  • 


In  1051  M.E.  a  Sirkar  Syurveda  Vaidyan  was  appoint¬ 
ed  at  Trivandrum.  From  this  date  the  State  began  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  revising  and 
Beginnings.  encouraging  Syurveda.  In  1065  M.  E., 
Government  opened  an  Ayurvsda  Paiha^Sla  at  Trivan¬ 
drum.  The  course  of  instruction  which  was  prescribed 
in  1065  M.  E.,  extended  to  four  years  at  the  end  of 
which  the  students  appeared  for  an  examination  known 
as  the  “  Vaidya  Test.'’  A  system  of  grant-in-aid  to  qualified 
Vaidyans  was  sanctioned  in  1071  M.  E.  A  Board  was  con¬ 
stituted  with  two  members  to  advise  Government  in  regard 
to  applications  for  grant-in-aid.  In  1083  M.E.  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  was  appointed,  under  whose  supervision  the  PathaSala 
and  the  grant-in-aid  Vaidya^alas  were  placed.  In  1092  M.E. 
the  course  of  instruction  was  raised  to  five  years  and  two 
public  examinations  superseding  the  “  Vaidya  Test’’  were 
instituted.  These  two  examinations  were  known  as  the 
“Lower  and  the  Higher  Medical  Certificate  Examinations,’’ 
the  former  being  held  at  the  end  of  the'  fourth  year  and  the 
latter  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  The  year  1093  M.E.  wit¬ 
nessed  a  number  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  A  Director  was  appointed  for  the  Ayurvsda  De¬ 
partment  with  full  powers  cf  administration.  The  term 
“Native  Vaidyaialas”  by  which  the  indigenous  medical  in¬ 
stitutions  under  the  control  of  the  department  were  known 
was  changed  into  “Ayurveda  Vaidyasalas”  and  the  “Super¬ 
intendent  of  Native  Vaidya^ala’’  was  designated  “Director  of 
Ayurveda.’’ 

The  main  features  of  the  re-organisation  effected  in 
1033  M.  E.  were: — 

1.  The  revision  of  the  curricula  of  studies  in  the 
Ayurveda  Pstha^sla  on  an  up-to-date  and  scientific  basis  to 
suit  modern  requirements; 
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2.  The  enlargement  of  the  Library  attached  to  the 
PStha^ala; 

3.  The  increase  of  stipends  from  25  to  40; 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Modern  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Ayurveda  PaihaSala; 

5.  The  establishment  of  an  Ayurveda  Hospital  and 
Dispensary; 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  Botanical  Garden; 

7.  The  opening  of  an  Ayurveda  Pharmacy  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  the  Ayurveda  Hospital  and 
Dispensary. 

In  1096  M.  E.  the  status  of  the  PEtha&ala  was  raised 
to  that  of  a  College.  In  the  same  year  a  temporary  Vaidya 
Pandit  was  appointed  and  put  in  charge  of  the  publication 
of  ancient  Ayurvsda  manuscripts.  In  order  to  assist  the 
Director  in  inspection  work  an  Inspector  of  Vaidya^alas  was 
appointed.  In  the  Ayurveda  College  the  Lower  and  the 
Higher  Medical  Certificate  Examinations  were  done  away 
with  and  diplomas,  viz.,  the  “Vaidya  Sastri”  and  the 
“Vaidya  Kalanidhi’'  were  substituted,  Besides  these,  there 
is  the  Ayurveda  Achafya  title  for  which  a  Vaidya  KalSnidhi' 
diploma  holder  may  be  admitted,  two  years  after  passing  the 
latter.  The  Ayurveda  Achafya  is  the  highest  title  conferred 
by  the  State  for  proficiency  in  the  indigenous  system  of 
medicine.  Further,  on  candidates  seeking  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  poison  treatment  the  title  known  as  “Visha  Vaidya 
Vi^afada’’  is  conferred  when  they  pass  a  public  examina¬ 
tion  known  by  the  same  name. 

On  the  retmoment  of  Kolat'hefi  Sankara  Menon,  the 
first  Director  of  Ayurvsla,  the  post  was  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  long  time.  The  department  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  independent  charge  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Ayurveda  College  and  the  other  under  the  Inspecting 
Officer.  The  Sirkar  and  Aided  Ayurveda  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  publication  of  rare  Ayurveda  manuscripts,  the 
Sirkar  Ayurveda  Pharmacy,  the  Selling  Department  and 
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the  Botanical  Gardens  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Ayurveda  College.  All  the  grant-in-aid  and 
other  recognised  institutions  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Inspector  of  Ayurveda.  Each  of  the  officers  was 
invested  with  the  powers  formerly  possessed  by  the  Director 
in  respect  of  the  institutions  under  him. 

The  Trivandrum  Ayurvsda  College  is  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  of  its  kind  in  Kerala.  The  students  of  the  first  three 
classes  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  instruc- 
^sMtutions^  tion,  while  a  fee  of  Rs.  30  per  annum  is 
levied  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes.  Forty 
annual  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  five  classes, 
each  class  getting  eight  scholarships.  There  are  also  two 
Shashtyabdapurthi  scholarships  intended  for  those  who  pass 
first  in  the  “Yaidya  Ssstri”  and  the  “Vaidya  Kalsnidhi” 
examinations  every  year. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  college  are  administered  by 
an  executive  of  the  College  Council  with  the  Principal  as 
chairman. 

There  are  five  Ayurveda  high  schools  at  Quilon,  Chan- 
gankulangafa,  Ayfur,  Ettumanur  and  Sadanandapufam.  The 
first  four  are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  of  Rs.30  each  per  mensem. 
All  these  schools  serve  as  feeders  to  the  College  at  the 
,  capital  and  are  under  the  supervisions  and  administrative 
control  of  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

The  Agasthya  school  of  the  Siddha  system  is  also 
becoming  popular.  The  Ayurveda  i  ollege  does  not  give 
instruction  in  the  Siddha  system. 

At  the  instance  of  Dr.  K.  Sankara  Menon,  Govern- 
Ayurveda  manuscripts  being  collected, 
examined  and  published  at  government 
expense.  A  Vaidya  Pandit  was  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  the 
work  was  started  under  the  supervision  of  the  Curator 
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for  the  publication  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  But  as  the 
Ayurveda  publications  had  to  be  supervised  by  one 
learned  in  medicine,  the  work  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Director  of  Ayurveda  in  1924  with  a  Vaidya 
Pandit  to  assist  him.  With  the  formation  of  a  department 
for  the  publication  of  Oriental  manuscripts  the  publication 
of  Ayurveda  manuscripts  was  again  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  Curator  in  charge  of  the  Publication  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  publication  section  under  the  department  is 
doing  very  useful  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ayurveda. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1094  M.  E.,  the  year 
which  saw  the  formation  of  a  separate  Ayurveda  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  started  as  an  appendage  to 
Ayurveda  College  and  not  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  centre  with  facilities  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  patients.  By  1071  M.  E.  (1895)  a  regular  system 
of  medical  grants  to  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  VaidyaSSlas 
was  sanctioned  and  the  Vaidya^alas  were  placed  under  a 
Committee  of  two  leading  native  physicians  appointed  by 
Government.  In  1072  M.  E.  the  number  of  Vaidyaislas  was 
raised  to  28.  At  present  there  are  150  grant-in-aid  Vaidya- 
^Slas  and  3  grant-in-aid  Ayurveda  hospitals  in  the  State. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  treatment  by  massage, 
which  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution.  There  is  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  the  hospital  for  Thakradhafa,  Kannirdhafa 
Vasthi,  Pilichil.  Njavafakili  and  Thifumal,  the  special 
♦  methods  of  treatment  are  also  in  vogue.  The  marma  ward  is 
rendering  useful  medical  service  in  all  cases  of  fractures. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  improving  the  scope  and 
amenities  of  this  institution.  The  three  grant-in-aid  hospit¬ 
als  in  the  State  are  also  treating  an  enormous  number  of 
patients,  and  proposals  for  opening  additional  hospitals  in  the 
moffussil  are  under  consideration. 

The  pharmacy  is  a  useful  institution  where  medi¬ 
cines  are  prepared  for  the  practical  training  of  the  pupils 
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undergoing  instruction  in  the  P5tha&5la  as  well  as  for  the 
patients  resorting  to  the  hospital  and  pharmacy  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  students  of  the  college  are 
^^'p^rmacy  ^  allowed  batch  by  batch  to  undergo  train¬ 
ing  in  the  pharmacy  in  the  identification 
of  drugs  and  preparation  of  medicines  of  all  sorts.  In  1094 
M.  E.,  Government  sanctioned  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
medicines  to  the  public.  They  were  at  first  sold  to  the 
public  at  cost  price.  But  later  on  Government  resolved  upon 
fixing  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  medicines 
sold  to  the  public.  The  rate  of  profit  was  raised  and  fixed 
at  10  per  cent,  in  1096  M.  E.  But  early  in  the  year  1924 
Government  expressed  the  desirability  of  stopping  the  sale 
of  medicines  to  the  public  and  confining  the  supply  of 
medicines  to  the  hospital  alone.  Orders  were  issued  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  the  scope  of  the  pharmacy  was  restricted  to 
the  preparation  of  medicines  required  for  the  Ayurveda 
Hospital  alone.  In  1934  Government  again  sanctioned  the 
opening  of  a  selling  section  in  the  Ayurveda  Pharmacy 
temporarily  as  an  experimental  measure. 

The  Garden  was  opened  in  1918  at  Mudavankunnu. 
But  was  abandoned  later  on.  As  a  medicinal  herbarium 
was,  however,  essential  to  the  students  in 
The  Botanical  their  study  of  materia  medica,  which 
involved  the  study  of  living  plants  and 
roots,  in  1935  Government  sanctioned  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants  in  the  vacant  area  in  the  Vsli  Pulayanar 
Kotta  reserve.  The  Garden  comprises  150  acres  of  land. 
About  150  medicinal  herbs  have  been  planted  there.  Pro¬ 
posals  are  being  made  to  collect  rare  plants  from  several 
places. 


Statement  of  Medical  Relief  afforded  by  Ayurvedic  Hospital  and  Vaidyasalas  in  the  State- 


Government  Ayurvedic  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Grant-in-aid  Vaidyasalaa. 
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Homoeopathy. 

HomcBopathy  is  a  system,  of  treating  diseases,  first 
promulgated  by  Samuel  Hahneman  of  Leipzic  in  1796. 
The  “Organ  of  Medicine’’  which  he  published  in  1810 
contains  a  full  exposition  of  his  system,  perfected  after 
many  years  of  careful  observation  and  experiment.  It  is 
based  upon  the  observation  as  old  as  Hippocrates  that 
a  drug  which  on  the  healthy  will  cause  a  certain  array  of 
symptoms.  Thus,  Hippocrates  observed  that  Veratrum, 
which  is  capable  of  causing  a  series  of  symptoms  resembling 
cholera,  cured  that  disease.  Again,  amongst  the  w’ell-known 
poisonous  effects  of  Belladonna  are  sore  throat  and  a  red 
rash  all  over  the  skin,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Belladonna  is 
a  specific  for  Scarlatina  which  is  accompanied  by  a  similar 
sore  throat  and  red  rash;  and  Quinine,  which  produces  on 
the  healthy,  symptoms  resembling  an  attack  of  ague  will, 
as  is  well  known,  cure  the  ague.  From  these  and  numerous 
analogous  observations,  Hahneman  inferred  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  likes  by  likes  was  the  long-sought-for  true  rule  for 
medical  treatment  of  disease.  Further,  it  was  found  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  parts  of  the  organism  affected  by 
disease  were  so  much  increased  that  the  Homoeopathic 
medicine  which  acts  on  the  same  parts  had  to  be  given  in 
dozes  much  smaller  than  those  generally  employed  in  order 
to  avoid  a  primary  aggravation  of  the  original  disease. 
Homoeopathy  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  general 
practice  of  the  medical  profession  during  the  present 
century,  and  in  recent  years  the  method  of  studying  the 
action  of  drugs,  originally  suggested  and  carried  out  by 
Hahneman,  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent.  It 
claims  to  be  a  system  of  medicine  that  approaches  the 
exactness  of  science  and  its  advantages  are  universal 
applicability,  shorter  duration  of  diseases,  greater  chance 
of  cure,  pleasantness  to  take,  absolute  freedom  from  dange,r 
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of  being  poisoned,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  A  sms 
Homoeopathic  medicine  chest  with  a  guide  will  be  of  gre 
service  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases. 

Homceopathy  was  first  introduced  in  Trivandru 
in  1082  M.  E.  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Pillai.  Not  less  than  2( 
men  are  now  practising  Homosopathy  at  different  oentn 
in  Travancore.  In  1928  a  resolution  was  introduced  i 
the  Travancore  Legislative  Council  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Pill; 
for  the  recognition  of  Homceopathy  and  was  carried  wit 
the  support  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  connoi 
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LOCAL  SELF  GOVERNMENT. 

Local  Self  Government  in  Travancore  is  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  agencies  of  -several  Municipalities 
created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Travancore  Municipal 
Regulation  of  1095  M.  E.  The  administration  of  these 
bodies  is  vested  in  the  respective  councils  all  presided  over 
by  non-ofScial  elected  chairmen,  except  in  the  case  of 
Trivandrum  where  the  President  is  a  whole  time  salaried 
official  nominated  by  Government. 

The  earliest  legislation  in  regard  to  the  matter 
was  Regulation  II  of  1069  M.  E.  Prior  to  that,  a  set 
of  rules  passed  in  1053  M.  E.  governed  the  conservancy 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  improvements  of 
towns.  The  rules  applied  to  the  town  of  Trivandrum  and 
regulated  only  certain  matters  relating  to  conservancy. 
They  had  not  the  force  of  law  and  were'  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  the  capital  or  of  the 
important  moffussil  towns.  The  conservancy  establishments 
were  without  proper  control  and  efficient  supervision  and 
the  whole  staff  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  a 
struggling  town  like  Trivandrum  which  embraced  an  area 
of  about  ten  square  miles.  Dewan  Ramiengar  thus  des¬ 
cribed  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  in  1056  M.  E.; — 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  capital  of  Travancore  in 
respect  of  sanitation  compares  most  unfavourably  with 
similar  towns  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  progress 
made  in  the  latter  in  this  respect  is  due  entirely  to  the 
action  of  the  Municipal  bodies  which  have  been  called  into 
existence  within  the  last  few  years  and  which'provide 
themselves  with  funds  requisite  for  the  local  improvements 
from  rates  and  taxes  locally  raised... .A  Government  conser¬ 
vancy  establishment  exists  indeed  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
town,  but  it  is  tpo  small,  too  ill-paid  and  too  inefficient  to 
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be  able  to  cope  effectually  with  the  evil.  A  very  cursory 
inspection  of  the  town  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  musl 
be  done  if  the  nuisances  which  now  abound  in  every 
direction  are  to  be  removed  and  the  genei'al  health  of  the 
urban  population  is  to  be  improved.  The  vital  statistics  of 
Trivandrum  show  a  mortality  of  nearly  17  per  mille  of  the 
population  for  1054  M.  E. 

“The  situation  of  the  town  and  the  thick  vegetation 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  shut  it  out,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  sea  breeze,  while  the  filth  and  dirt 
which  are  allowed  to  fester  in  their  midst  expose  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  other,  to  noxious  exhalations  and  place 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  as  an  epidemic  may  break  out  at  any 
time  and  become  difficult  to  arrest.'’ 

These  adverse  circumstances  necessitated  immediate 
remedies  and  accordingly  Government  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  surgeon  Major  J.  Houston,  Durbar  Physician, 
as  President  and  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Division  Peishkar 
and  au’etired  .Judge  of  the  Sadr.  Court  as  members,  to 
report  on  the  exact  nature  of  the  sanitation  of  the  capital 
and  suggest  the  necessary  measures  of  improvement.  Their 
recommendations  w’ere  accepted  by  Government  and  the 
Conservancy  Department  was  recognised. 

Till  1069  M.  E.  (1893)  the  Conservancy  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  was  under  a  Sanitary  Committee 
appointed  a  few  years  previously.  In  that  year  the  Town 
Improvement  and  Conservancy  Regulation  ofl069M.E.  were 
enacted  to  provide  for  the  conservancy  and  improvement  of 
towns  and  create  Town  Improvement  Committees  and  town 
funds.  The  wonservancy  establishment  of  the  capital  was 
handed  over  to  a  Towm  Improvement  Committee  newly 
constituted.  Several  sub-committees  w'ere  also  appointed 
by  the  Town  Improvement  Cojnmittee  to  report  on  various 
matters  of  importance,  such  as  private  scavenging,  slaughter-, 
houses,  bathing  ghats,  street  lamps,  public  latrines  etc.. 
Committees  were  also  appointed  at  N agercoil,  Quilon, 
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Alloppey  and  KSttayam.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
committees  varied  from  five  to  nine  with  a  permanent 
official  majority.  But  the  powers  of  the  committee  were 
limited  and  their  duties  confined  to  the  supervision  of 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  committees  had  no  power  of 
taxation.  In  1070  M.  E.  a  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  in  Sanitary  Science  was  appointed  Sanitary 
Inspector  for  Trivandrum.  He  was  also’  made  the  Health 
Officer  to  advise  the  committee  on  sanitary  matters. 

Notices  were  issued  to  the  owners  of  the  thatched 
buildings  in  the  town  to  have  their  roofs  renewed  with  non- 
inflammable  material.  Many  new  public  wells  were  sunk 
and  existing  ones  repaired.  The  provision  of  public  latrines 
and  street  lights,  the  conversion  of  a  few  lanes  into  roads 
and  the  erection  of  a  watch-shed  at  Valiathuray  with  a 
small  staff  to  see  to  the  proper  interment  of  dead  bodies 
were  some  of  the  other  measures  of  improvement  under, 
taken  during  the  year. 

The  Connemara  Market  was  handed  over  to  the 
Trivandrum  Town  Improvement  Committee  in  1070  M.  E. 
(1895).  In  the  next  year  rules  were  introduced  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  and  other  towns  under  Town  Improvement 
Committees  for  the  regulation  of  vehicular  traffic.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  the  possible  importation  of  plague  special 
sanitary  arrangements  were  made  in  the  sea  board  towns  of 
Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Alleppey  in  addition  to  the  strict 
enforce.m0nt  of  quarantine  at  the  ports.  A  contagious 
diseases  hospital  was  sanctioned  in  1072  M.  E.  (1897). 
“The  selection  of  sites  for  slaughter  bouses,  the  provision 
of  night-soil  carts  and  applicances,  the  improvement  of 
public  wells  and  tanks,  the  conversion  of  certain  lanes  into 
roads  and  the  gravelling  of  a  few  others  and  the  provision 
of  new  drains  and  culverts  for  certain  roads  were  among 
the  other  works  done  during  the  year”.  The  permanent 
conservancy  establishments  at  Quilon  and  Nsgercoil 
were  considerably  strengthened  during  1073  M.  E.  (1898). 
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The  salary  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Health  Office]  j 
Trivandrum,  was  also  revised.  Increased  attention  was  pai 
during  the  year  to  the  conservancy  of  the  Coo'har  Ohanne 
and  portions  of  the  Kafamana  and  Killiar  rivers.  Th 
system  of  private  scavenging  was  increasingly  approciatei 
in  most  of  the  towns  managed  by  Improvement  Committees 
The  limits  of  the  Quilon  town  enlarged  in  1075  M.  E. 

The  Regulation  of  1069  M.  E.  provided  no  rules  fo: 
taxation  and  hence  it  was  superseded  by  Regulation  III  o: 
1076  M.  E.  which  authorised  local  taxation  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  Government  and  thereby  enabled  the  committees 
to  augment  their  resources  and  widen  the  scope  of  theii 
usefulness. 

For  the  better  maintenance  of  the  Connemara  Market 
the  power  of  supervision  of  the  market  was  handed  over  to 
the  Health  Cfficer  in  1078  M.  E.  up  to  that  year  the  removal 
of  the  street  rubbish  and  sweepings  was  managed  by  con¬ 
tractors.  As  the  work  done  was  unsatisfactory,  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  department.  In  1079  M.  E,  the  house  scavenging 
system  was  introduced  under  the  Towns  Conservancy  and 
Improvement  Regulation,  followed  a  few  years  later  by  the 
scavenging  fees  system.  By  the  year  1085  M.  E.  house-tax 
began  to  be  levied  in  all  the  towns  which  had  Town  Impro¬ 
vement  Committees.  Regulation  V  of  1085  M.E.  was  passed 
introducing  a  few  amendments  which  conduced  to  the  better 
working  of  the  Regulation.  New  committees  were  formed 
at  Alwaye,  Kayankulam,  and  Thifuvalla  in  1086  M.E.  and 
at  Vaikom  and  Shenkdtta  in  1087  M.E.  Increased  powers  of 
appointment  and  punishment  were  conferred  on  the  Presid¬ 
ents  of  the  committees  of  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Nager- 
coil,  Alleppey  and  Kottayam. 

In  1087  M.  E.  the  rate  payers  of  the  towns  of  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  Kottayam  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  electing 
five  non-official  members  and  those  of  NagercQil,  Quilon 
and  Alleppey  four  such  members.  In  the  next  year  the 
towns  of  Oolaohel,  Padmanabhapufam,  ChanganaSSefy, . 
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Parar,  and  Neyyattinkara  were  brought  under  the  purview 
of  the  Town  Improvement  Regulation  and  Committees  were 
formed  in  those  places.  It  was  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
committees  ever  since  their  constitution,  to  take  prompt 
preventive  measures  against  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  the  localities  where  they  broke  out  as  well  as  in  others 
which  were  likely  to  be  infected. 

As  there  was  no  clear  and  explicit  provision  similar 
to  those  found  in  British  India  for  the  control  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  aerated  water  and  food  stuffs  in  the 
towns,  Regulation  II  of  1088  was  passed  investing  the 
Pi’esidents  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committees  with 
powers  of  inspection  and  control  in  these  matters.  Other 
amendments  relating  to  licenses  for  constructing  buildings, 
etc.,  were  also  introduced. 

The  supervision  and  control  of  the  cattle  pounds 
situated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  were  transferred 
to  the  respective  Town  Improvement  Committees  in  1088 
M.  E.  The  responsibility  of  each  committee  was  made 
complete  in  regard  to  plague  observations  and  other  plague 
works  within  their  jurisdictions.  Four  more  new  commit¬ 
tees  were  formed  at  Kulithura,  MavgUkkara,  Hafipad,  and 
Attingal  in  1089  M.  E,  thus  raising  the  number  of  towns 
under  the  Regulation  to  19.  The  privilege  of  electing  the 
non-official  members  was  extended  to  all  the  committees  in 
the  State  and  by  1094  M.  E.  all  of  them  had  non-official 
majorities.  A  further  advance  was  made  in  the  next  year 
when  non-official  presidents  were  appointed  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  at  Alleppey,  Nagercoil,  Mavelikkara,  Kottayara,  Quilon 
and  ParQr. 

In  1095  M.E.  a  new  regulation  was  passed  on  the  lines 
of  the  latest  law  in  force  in  British  India  at  the  time, 
constituting  the  total  areas  which  had  been  declared  as 
towns  by  Regulations  II  of  1069  and  III  of  1076  into  muni¬ 
cipalities,  a  revised  constitution  being  sanctioned  for  each 
of  the  councils.  The  maximum  official  as  well  as  minimum 
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elected  non-official  element  in  the  councils  were  fixed. 
The  scope  of  the  municipal  activities  was  enlarged  and  the 
obligation  and  discretionary  duties  of  municipal  councils 
were  defined.  The  privilege  of  electing  non-official  Presid¬ 
ents  was  extended  to  15  councils.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
Msvslikkafa  and  Alwaye  had  nominated  non-official  Pre¬ 
sidents,  while  Oolachel  and  Trivandrum  continued  to  be 
presided  over  by  officials,  the  former  till  1099  M.  E.  only; 

To  discuss  the  lines  of  work  according  to  the  Regu¬ 
lation  two  municipal  conferences  were  organised  in  1096 
M.  E,,  which  were  attended  by  the  Presidents  of  all -the 
Municipal  Councils  in  the  State.  The  powers  of  Presidents 
in  regard  to  appointments,  etc.,  were  enhanced  in  1097  M.E. 
and  the  pay  of  the  establishments  revised  in  the  next  year. 
In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  municipal  conference 
Government  considered  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
roads  in  the  municipal  towns  from  P.W.D.  to  the  respective 
municipalities  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  as  a  tenta¬ 
tive  measure  the  minor  roads  and  streets  in  the  towns  of 
NSgercoil  and  Alleppey  were  transferred  to  the  council 
concerned  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  in  the  respective  towns 
Was  undertaken  by  the  councils  at  their  own  cost  except 
in  Trivandrum.  Thus,  besides  the  main  function  served  by 
the  committees,  viz.,  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  the  Regulation  devolved  some  other 
obligatory  functions  on  the  councils,  such  as  lighting, 
maintenance  of  public  streets,  -vaccination  and  registration 
of  births  and  deaths.  Educational  activities  and  other  duties 
which  were  calculated  to  promote  the  health,  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  public  were  also  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  councils.  Some  of  the  municipalities  maintain  schools 
of  their  own  and  give  grants  to  private  schools. 

Three  of  the  women  trained  in  mid-wifery  and 
nursing  at  the  cost  of  the  Nagercoil  Municipality  are 
employed  as  visitors  by  the  council.  Ayurvedic  practitioners 
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within  the  municipal  limits  are  encouraged  by  the  councils 
by  a  system  of  sul)sidies.  The  system  of  the  removal  of 
night-soil  by  means  of  motor  lorries  was  introduced  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Trivandrum  Municipality  during 
1103  M.  E.  (1927).  Health  propaganda  work  was  started 
among  the  masses  in  certain  centres  by  means  of  magic 
lantern  lectures.  Vaccination  was  made  compulsory  at  the 
capital.  The  establishment  of  markets  and  car  stands 
is,  however,  the  only  commercial  enterprise  so  far  under' 
taken  by  municipal  councils. 

In  1105  M.  E.  sanction  was  accorded  for  the  promi¬ 
nent  roads  within  the  municipal  towns  of  Nagercoil  and 
Kettayam  being  provided  with  electric  lights,  Trivandrum 
having  been  already  installed. 

Till  the  end  of  1107  M.  E.  tolls  were  levied  on  vehicles 
and  animals  both  by  the  P.  W.  D.  and  by  some  of  the 
municipalities.  All  the  municipal  toll  gates  except  those  at 
Trivandrum  and  ShenkStta  were  abolished  from  the  1st 
(Ihingam  1108  M.  E.  and  P.  W.  D.  toll  gates  were  established 
instead  at  suitable  places.  To  compensate  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  municipalities  the  Government  grants 
sanctioned  were  suitably  increased. 

At  present  there  are  17  municipalities.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  of  these  municipalities  is  vested  in  the  municipal 
councils  .constituted  under  the  regulation.  Seven  of  the 
municipal  towns  are  in  the  Trivandrum  division,  six  in  the 
Quilon  division  and  the  remaining  five  in  the  Kottayam 
division.  The  municipal  councils  are  composed  of  members, 
partly  elected  by  the  rate  payers  and  partly  nominated  by 
Government.  Of  the  latter  some  are  officials  and  others 
non-officials.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council.  All  the  councils  except  that  of 
Trivandrum  have  the  right  of  electing  their  own  presidents, 
who  may  be  chosen  either  from  amongst  the  members  or 
from  outside. .  The  total  strength  of  all  the  councils  on 
the  last  day  of  1111 '  M.  E.  was  306,  of  whoRJ  191  were 
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elected  members  and  the  rest,  including  53  salaried  ofBcer? 
were  nominated  by  Government.  The  area  coraprisec 
within  the  municipalities  was  about  SO  square  miles  witl 
a  total  population  of  300,937  according  to  the  census  o: 
1931.  Excluding  government  grants  the  total  receipts  o: 
all  the  municipalities  together,  amounted  to  Ks.  5,08,056 
the  grants  made  by  Government  mnounting  to  Rs.  46,064. 

In  many  of  the  sessions  of  the  Sri  Mulani  Populai 
Assembly  demands  were  made  for  the  creation  of  local 
boards  with  a  view  to  foster  and  develop 
Village Panohayats.  Self-government  even  in  rural  areas, 

“The  domain  of  urban  and  rural  self-government  was  the 
great  training  ground  from  which  political  progress  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  have  taken  their  start  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  time  has  come  to  quicken  the  advance,  to 
accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  and  thus  to  stimulate  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  average  citizen  and  to  enlarge 
his  experience.”  ’  In  accordance  with  this  pronouncement 
the  Village  Panchayat  Regulation  VII  of  1100  was  enacted 
for  the  constitution  of  Village  Panchayats.  Village  Pan- 
chayats  were  established  at  six  places,  viz.,  BhuthappSndy 
Nedumangad,  Pafavur,  Samburvadakafa,  Ettumanur,  and 
Pefumpavtir  in  the  year  1107  M.  E.,  but  they  came  into 
working  order  with  regular  budget  estimates  only  in 
1109  M.  E.  One  more  Panchayat  was  sanctioned  for 
Aifar  in  Thifuvalla  taluk.  The  area  comprised  by  these 
Village  Panchayats  aggregates  to  52-32  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  over  69,000.  Out  of  a  total  of  54  members 
who  constitute  the  boards  36  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
the  rest  nominated  by  government.  These  Village  Pan¬ 
ohayats  attend  to  the  sanitation  of  the  towns,  the  lighting 
of  the  streets  and  the  improvement  of  tanks  and  wells. 


t  Regulations  and  Proolamationsi  of  Travanoore,  Vol.  V,  p.  1 109, 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


DEVASWOM  DEPARTMENT. 

Originally  the  temples  in  the  State  were  managed  by 
a  body  of  persons  called  wUhrsox  Eafakkar  and  in  some 
Asaumptionof  cases  by  a  Synod  of  priests.  They  ad- 
™*temples  by  ministered  the  temples  either  directly  or 
Government.  through  their  delegates  Samudayams, 
Manushyams,  etc.  In  course  of  time  these  religious 
institutions  came  to  possess  immense  wealth  and  their 
managers  or  trustees  enacted  rules  and  laws  for  their 
administration,  often  independent  of  the  king.  In  987  M.E. 
(1812)  the  Government,  exercising  its  melkdima  rights, 
assumed  the  direct  management  of  348  temples  with  their 
properties,  and  their  accounts  were  merged  in  the  state 
accounts.  Most  of  the  private  devaswoms  having  long 
fallen  into  mismanagement,  the  Hindu  Religious  Endow¬ 
ment  Regulation  was  passed  in  1079  M.  E.  (1904)  empow¬ 
ering  Government  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  such 
institutions  and  to  assume  their  management  whenever 
necessary.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  large  number  of 
private  devaswoms  came  under  the  Sirkar. 

The  temples  were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  ^ 
EluthiihlruvayuUa  cnlfflaicajsa.)  or  those  which  had 

properties,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  State 
accounts  and  EluthiiMruvayilldiha 
rnlmojciQOiJOfijjai)  or  those  which  had  no  properties  and  were 
maintained  with  the  help  of  fixed  annual  grants  from  the 
Government.  There  were  some  temples  which  did  not 
come  under  either  of -the  above  categories.  They*  were 
maintained  exclusively  out  of  the  income  deiwed  from  the 
properties  attached  to  them.  Under  this  group  faffs  the 
persoiial  deposit  deveiswoips, 
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Soon  after  the  assumption  of  the  devaswoms  by 
Government,  Ool.  Munro  appointed  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  nine  members  to  fix  pathivus  or, 
divaswoms  scales  of  expenditure  of  the  temples  and 
this  work  was  completed  in  994  M.  E, 
These  being  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  day 
needs  of  the  temples,  they  have  since  been  revised  and 
standardised  from  time  to  time  to  suit  modern  conditions. 

Munro  placed  the  temples  under  the  management  of 
the  officers  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department.  The  actual 
Devaawoms  manag.  Kiauaprs  were,  however,  the  SrUaryah 
ed  by  land  revenue  bars  in  the  larger  temples  and  the  Pro- 
officers.  verihiksra  or  village  revenue-  officers  in 
case  of  smaller  ones.  Though  the  d§vaswom  accounts  were 
separated  from  the  land  revenue  accounts  in  1087  M.  E. 
(1913)  the  management  continued  to  vest  with  the 
Division  Peishkars.  But  the  heavy  responsibility  involved 
in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  more  important  temples 
necessitated  a  revision  of  the  establishments  of  such  temples 
so  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  Tahsildars  who  were  looking 
after  the  temples  under  the  -control  of  the  Peishkar.  As  a 
first  step  in  that  direction.  Government  appointed  a  manager 
for  the  Vaikom  Dsvaswom.  Non-Hindus  and  non-ctiste 
Hindus  also  urged  the  need  of  separation  in  order  that  all 
classes  of  His  Highness'  subjects  might  get  appoiutraents 
in  the  Land  Revenue  Department  adi-flission  to  which  had 
been  denied  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  the  temples  for  their  management.  Government 
thereupon  appointed  a  committee  which  unanimously 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  separate  devaswom  depart¬ 
ment. 


A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  in  1097  M.  E. 
(1932)  directing  the  separation  of  the  devaswoms  and 
State  oharifies  from  the  control  of  the  Land  Revepue 
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Department  and  the  organisation  of  the  Devaswom  Depart¬ 
ment  for  their  management.  The  proclamation  also  laid 
^  down  in  clear  terms  that  as  a  compensa- 

Separation-  tioD  for  loss  Occasioned  by  the  taking 

over  liy  the  Sii*kar  of  the  innumerable  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  devaswoms,  a  contribution  of  not  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  Jyacut  and  Sanchayam  land  revenue  of  the 
State  be  made  to  the  Devaswom  Fund  newly  created  to  meet 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  devaswoms.  It  was  also  fixed 
that  such  amount  shall  never  be  less  than  16 lakhs  per  year. 
Other  miscellaneous  revenue,  like  the  money  realised  by  the 
sale  of  moveable  properties  belonging  to  the  devaswoms,  the 
voluntary  contributions  and  offerings  made  by  devotees,  and 
all  other  money  belonging  to,  and  other  incomes  received  by 
the  devaswoms  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  Fund.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  japadahshii^-as  and  u^us  (with  the  exception 
of  the  AgrascblcC  in  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswamy  temple) 
and  of  personal  deposit  devaswoms  situated  in  and  outside 
the  State,  was  also  transferred  to  the  Devaswom  Department. 

The  temple  of  Sii  Fadmanabhais  the  most  important 
of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Its  management  and  supervision 
vest  directly  in  His  Highness  the  Maharaja. 
wtoy’Ttemp^e!  uttupurd,  the  huge  feeding  institution  • 
attached  to  this  temple,  which  was  under 
the  control  of  Government  till  the  end  of  1108  M.  E.  (1933) 
was  transferred  to  the  Palace  in  the  succeeding  year 
and  is  now  managed  by  the  Vthsavamatom  Yidryaltkdr  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sarvadliikdryahkar. 

The  personal  deposit  devaswoms  are  incorporated 
religious  institutions  which  came  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Government  at  different 
deport  dlvaswoms.  f™eS'  and  Under  varying  circumstances, 
and  the  accounts  in  respect  of  which  are 
not  merged  in  the  general  devaswom  accouifts  but  are 
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maintained  separately  and  independently.  They  have 
personal  deposit  accounts  with  the  government  treasuries, 

The  total  number  of  these  institutions  towards  the  close  of 
1111  M.  E.  (1936)  was  71.  The  most  important  of  these  are:— 

(i)  The  Kaknr  Estate,  a  tax  free  village  in  the 
]6.amnad  Zemindari,  which  was  purchased  from  the  Baja  of 
.■^ySmuad  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  conduct  of  certain 
charities  at  Thirupullani. 

(ii)  The  Efumsli  and  Paschima  devaswoms. 

(iii)  The  PattSli  Devaswom. 

(iv)  The  Thuravtir  Devaswom. 

(v)  The  PefumpSvur  Devaswom  and 

(vi)  The  Per umanam  Devaswom  in  the  Cochin  State, 
owned  by  the  Cochin  Government.  The  VchapUja  service 
is  conducted  by  the  Travancore  Government  by  virtue 
of  the  right  acquired  from  the  Parur  ;6,5jaby  the  annexation 
of  that  principality  to  the  Travancore  State.  The  surplus 
lands  of  all  the  personal  deposit  devaswoms  together  aggre¬ 
gated  to  Rs.  4,49,318  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  dsvaswoms  coming  under  the  royal  proclaroa* 
ciassiBoation  of  Present  grouped  into  three 

dsvaBwoms.  classes,  viz., 

(1)  Major  devaswoms  having  an  annual  expenditure  ( 
of  R.S.  1,000  or  above. 

(3)  Minor  devaswoms  having  an  annual  expenditure 
between  Rs.  100 — 1,000. 

(3)  Petty  dsvaswoms  having  an  annual  expenditure 
below  Rs.  100. 

In  1111  M.  E.  (1986)  there  wers  155  major  dsva¬ 
swoms,  355  minor  devaswoms,  and  945  petty  devaswoms. 

There  are  numerous  temples  in  the  State  and  . 

n  *.  ...  ,  outside,  throughout  India,  which  enjoy 

Grant-m-aid  temples.  ^  .  ,7  ^ 

grants  from  the  Devaswom  Department 
for  their  maihtenancei 
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From  1100  M.E.  (1935)  various  reforms  were  effec¬ 
ted  in  the  temples.  The  annual  sacrifices  which  were 
common  in  certain  temples,  especially  in 
ome  re  orms.  dedicated  to  lower  dieties,  were 

stopped.  So  was  the  devadasi  system.  The  singing  of 
obscure  songs,  which  was  the  time  honoured  practice  in 
one  of  the  temples,  was  also  prohibited. 

The  scale  of  expenditure  and  the  details  relating  to 
the  extraordinary  ceremonies  were  standardised.  A  definite 
programme  was  fixed  up  for  the  conduct  of  Uthsavams  and 
other  festivals.  The  celebrations  were  also  standardised. 
A  system  of  religious  discourses  by  competent  persons 
well-versed  in  the  principles  of  Hindu  religion,  philosophy 
and  culture  was  introduced  in  the  important  temples. 
Bhajana  parties  were  organised  for  singing  devotional  songs 
during  puja  hours.  Indigenous  arts  like  KatJiakali,  etc.,  were 
encouraged  by  giving  them  a  proper  place  in  the  round  of 
ceremonies  in  the  more  important  temples.  A  system  of 
awarding  small  grants  from  the  Devaswom  Fund  to  the 
public  to  conduct  uthsavams  and  other  annual  festivals 
in  the  temples  was  introduced.  A  departmental  code  of  in¬ 
struction  was  brought  into  force  in  1110  M.  E.  (1934-35). 

The  renovation  and  reconstruction  of  temples  are 
being  systematically  carried  out  from  year  to  year  accord* 
Renovation  and  approved  scheme  from  funds 

re-oonstruotion  of  Specially  allotted  for  the  purpose  and  the 
temples.  work  is  entrusted  to  the  Mar gmath  Depart¬ 
ment  (now  the  P.  W.  D.).  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
by  contractors  as  per  estimates  approved  by  the  Mafgmath 
Department.  The  general  rule  in  respect  of  the  restoration 
of  dftvaswom  buildings  is  that  in  the  case  of  major  devas- . 
wonis,  the  whole  expenditure  will  be  met  from  the  Devaswom 
Fund.  The  restoration  of  minor  dsvaswbms  will  be  taken 
up  if  the  people  benefited  by  the  institution  concerned  are 
prepared  to  contribute  not  less  than  50' per  cent,  of  the 
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expenditure  required.  The  entire  expenditure  on  account 
of  restoration  has  to  be  met  by  the  people  in  the  case  of 
petty  devaswoms. 

With  a  view  to  promote  liberal  education  among  the 
masses,  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  religious 
libi’aries.  In  1111  M.E.  (1936)  a  Central 
It ehgious education.  Library  and  Lecture  Hall  was 

opened  at  the  capital.  Sanction  was  also  accorded  in  the 
same  year  to  the  opening  of  a  publication  branch  in  the 
department,  under  the  guidance  of  an  advisory  board  of 
three  scholars  to  publish  pamphlets  and  books  explaining 
the  salient  features  of  the  teachings  of  Hinduism. 

With  a  view  to  secure  qualified  persons  for  the 
performance  of  pQjas  in  the  temples,  a  Ssnthi  School  known 
as  “  Sn  Chithrcdaya  D:vapvja  PatjhcLsdla" 
insUtutioM*'  Opened  at  Thifuvalla  in  1110  M.  E. 

(1935).  The  course  as  originally  san¬ 
ctioned  was  for  one  year,  and  the  staff  consisted  of  three 
teachers,  two  for  teaching  them  the  practice  of  the 
pQjas  and  other  rites,  and  the  third  for  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  decorating  the  idols  according  to  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  deity,  by  means  of  drawings, 
models,  etc.  As  the  one  year  course  was  found  insufficient, 
a  revised  scheme  was  given  effect  to  from  1111  M.  E.  The 
period  of  studies  was  extended  to  two  years  with  a  suitable 
enlargement  of  syllabus  and  the  inclusion  of  a  general 
course  of  instruction  in  Sanskrit.  To  the  above  course 
Namputhifis,  D§^is,  and  Pbttis  alone  were  admitted.  A 
separate  course  was  opened  in  Thulam  1111  M.  E.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nampathifi  and  Elayathu  communities.  The 
strength  of  the  staff  has  also  been  increased.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  school  is  vested  in  a  board  consisting  of  two 
secretaries  of  the  Thantnri  Sabha  and  the  local  group 
Superintendent. 
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Besides  the  Ssntlh  School,  the  Veda  section  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  at  Trivandrum  and  two  grant-in-aid  ysdic 
schools  atThrpfU^ithuraand  Mankompu  are  working  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  Egvaswom  Department. 

From  time  immemorial  the  temples  in  Travancore 
and  their  precincts  were  treated  as  Sankstham  grounds  not 
open  to  the  non-caste  Hindus.  Towards 
ProdamaUon^^  of  Sll  Mulam  Thifu- 

nal  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  certain 
backward  communities  to  obtain  the  right  of  entry  into  the 
temples.  As  a  result  of  the  Yailcom  Sathyagraha  the  san- 
ketham  limits  of  that  temple  were  delimited  and  the  roads 
outside  it  were  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  people.  But 
the  agitation  was  continued.  A  Committee  of  officials  and 
non-officials  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
vexed  question  of  temple  entry.  In  May  1936  Government 
announced  their  decision  that  public  roads,  public  wells, 
satroms,  schools,  etc.  which  were  open  to  non-Hindus  should 
be  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  people  irrespective  of  their 
caste  or  religion.  This  decision  was  followed  by  H.  H.  the 
MahSfsja’s  famous  Proclamation  of  the  11th  November  1936 
where  by  all  the  Hindu  temples  under  the  control  of  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  and  His  Highness’  Government  were  thrown 
open  to  all  Hindus  by  birth  or  faith — a  measure  appro¬ 
priately  characterised  as  the  ‘Spiritual  Magna  Carta  of 
Travancore’. 


Administration  and 


The  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Devaswom 
Commissioner.  For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is 
divided  into  four  devaswom  districts  com¬ 
prising  16  groups  in  all.  Each  district  is 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  each  proup  under  a  Superintendent.  The 
groups  are  again  sub-divided  into  sub-groups  and  are  put 
under  the  immediate  control  and  management  of  dfvaswom 
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subordinates  designated  Sri  Ksryams  and  Chand^am^ 
Resident  managers  are  attached  to  some  of  the  importan 
temples.  Towards  the  close  of  1100  M.  E.  (1925)  th 
Dewan  was  relieved  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  i; 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  devaswoms  withii 
the  purview  of  the  Dsvaswom  Proclamation,  and  thei 
administration  was  vested  in  the  Devaswom  Commissioner 
who  was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  ruler  except  ii 
certain  specified  matters  in  respect  of  which  the  previou 
approval  of  the  Dewan  had  to  be  obtained.  This  was  appa 
rently  necessitated  by  the  appointment  of  a  non-Hindu  a 
Dewan.  But  the  control  over  the  department  was  restorei 
to  the  Dewan  in  1107  M.  E.  (1932). 

The  verification,  custody  and  utilisation  of  ThifuvS 
bhafapams  and  other  valu^bTfe,  .in  temples  is  oneofth 
important  items  6f  work  relating  to  devas 
Iblesindevattfomr  wom's.  There-  are  five  special  officers  fo: 

the': purpose,  one  for  verification  workii 
the  first  class  major',;,  devaswoms  containing  valuables  th 
book  value  of  which  exceeds  Rs.  10,000,  and  the  four  others 
one  in  each  of  the  four  (Jei^iasw6in.J,districts,  for  verificatioi 
work  in  the  other  classes  of  'devaswoms, 

■With  a  view  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  tin 
public  in  the  official  administration  of  the  minor  and  pettj 
devaswoms,  Government  have  under  thf 
private  agency.  Royal  Proclamation  of  1097  M,  E,  (1922 
issued  a  set  of  rules  under  which  thf 
management  of  a  petty  or  minor  devaswom  may  with  thf 
sanction  of  Government  be  assigned  to  an  agent  who  shall 
be  a  respectable  and  competent  non-official  inhabitant  ol 
the  locality,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  devaswom  anc 
willing  to  undertake  the  honorary  work,  and  who  is  not  ir 
any  way  connected  with  any  of  the  employees  of  the  insfci 
tptionconoerned.  The  agency  may -also  be  assigned  to  a 
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committee  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  persons,  one  of 
them  being  nominated  as  chairman,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  case  of  individuals.  An  agent  or 
member  of  a  committee  will  ordinarily  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Miscellaneous  Departments. 

ANCHAL. 

A  transport  system,  however  rudimentary,  appears  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  Travancore  in  the  time  of  Maha¬ 
raja  Mart'hapda  Varma  (1729— -1758). 

Early  system.  ^e  find  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  the 
year  936  M.  E.  (1760-61),  found  in  the  Chellamvaka  re¬ 
cords,  a  reference  to  transmission  of  letters  by  Anchal. 
That  regular  Anchal  service  extended  up  to  Sherthala  and 
beyond  so  early  as  941  M.  E.  (1765-66)  is  evidenced  by 
two  official  records  of  the  same  date  in  reference  to  the 
boundary  disputes  between  Cochin  and  Travancore.  Shun- 
goonny  Menon  states  that  in  959  M.  E.  (1784)  Maharaja 
6ama  Varma,  after  his  return  from  Rams&wafain,  improved 
the  Anchal  and  established  it  on  better  principles.  It  was 
the  Anchal  Master  of  Edappaily  who  communicated  to  the 
MahSfaja  the  news  of  Tippu  Sultan’s  defeat  in  1790,  and  as 
a  reward  for  the  transmission  of  the  happy  news  the  office 
was  made  hereditary  in  the  family.  This  is  evidenced  by  a 
copper  plate  grant.  The  family  held  the  office  till  1056  M.  E. 
(1880-81.),  when  the  grant  was  cancelled  for  acts  of  mal¬ 
feasance.  The  service  appears  to  have  been  fairly  efficient. 
This  was  long  before  the  days  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
penny-postage  and  the  reform  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
world  which  came  in  its  wake. 

A  document  of  the  year  965  M.  E.  (1790)  shows 
that  at  that  time  the  State  was  divided  into  two  Anchal 
divisions,  one  extending  from  Thovsla  to  Varkala  and  the 
other  from  Quilon  to  Parur.  Each  division  was  under  a 
melvichaf  ippu  or  superintendent.  The  pay  of  the  mslvichs- 
fippu  was  66  fanams  a  month  (about  Rs.  9-6-as.).  His 
establishment  copsisted  qf  a  clerk  on  22|,  fanams  a  daffadar 
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on  15  fanams  and  a  peon  on  18  fanams.  The  daffadar, 
besides  his  pay,  had  free  meals. 

In  984  M.  E.  (1809)  there  were  51  Anchal  offices 
which  necessitated  the  organisation  of  one  more  division. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
KTSIpStmeT  during  the  year  was  54,359i  fanams. 

(Rs.  7,765  and  Chs.  18).  By  a  proclamation 
of  989  M.  E.  (1814)  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  directed  to  transmit  all  communication  to  the 
petitioners,  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  writing  through 
the  Anchal  service.  Another  proclamation  of  993  M.  E. 
(1818)  permitted  the  landed  gentry  to  forward  written 
complaints  to  the  Huzur  through  the  Anchal  free  of  cost. 
But  the  Anchal  pillamar  were  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  complaints.  There  was  provision  made  for  the 
transmission  of  express  letters.  The  pay  of  the  head  of  the 
Anchal  Department  was  raised  from  66  fanams  to  Rs.  300 
per  mensem,  when  Mi-.  Harrison  a  former  servant  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  appointed  to  the  post  on  the 
recommendation  of  Col.  Munro.  He  was  also  given  a 
personal  assistant  to  help  him  in  the  management  of  the 
department.  But  later  on,  when  an  Indian  was  appointed 
to  the  post,  the  pay  was  reduced  from  3,100  fanams  to  147f 
fanams.  The  expenditure  of  the  department  in  1001  M,  E. 
was  a  little  more  than  Rs.  1100. 

Formerly  the  functions  of  the  Travancore  Anchal 

service  were  confined  to  the  transmission 
Functions.  „ 

of  : — 

(1)  service  covers  from  and  to  moffussil  stations; 

(2)  vegetables  from  certain  moffussil  stations  to  the 
capital  for  the  use  of  the  Palace; 

(3)  flowers,  etc.,  from  out-stations  for  the  use  of  the 
principal,  pagoda  at  the  capital;  and 
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(4)  official  communications  between  the  officers  of 
the  court  and  certain  important  messages  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  State. 

These  still  form  a  part  of  the  business  transacted  by 
the  department.  There  were  a  few  main  lines  connecting 
the  principal  stations  in  the  interior  of  the  country  with 
the  seat  of  Government. 

The  Anchal  service  was  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Dewan,  The  establishment  formed  part  of  the  Huznr 
:6-a;yasam  Department  and  consisted  of  one 
Melvichafippuhar  on  147  fs.  (Rs.  21)  two 
Sdkhafippus  on  45  fs.  (Rs.  6^)  each;  two 
clerks,  one  cashier,  two  peons,  forty  seven  Anchal  pillamSr 
or  Anchal  Masters  and  hundred  and  seventy  runners.  The 
Mstvichafippukar  was  a  general  superintendent  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  sort  of  large  and  undefined  authority  not  stopping 
short  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  delinquent  run¬ 
ners.  The  Sekhafippus  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dis¬ 
tributing  pay  to  the  establishment.  The  pay  of  the  Anchal 
pillamsr  was  very  low,  ranging  from  15  fs.  (Rs.  %)  to  35  fs. 
(Rs.  fij),  while  the  wages  of  the  runners  varied  from  10  fs. 
(Rs.  14)  to  35  f s.  (Rs.  34)  each.  The  number  of  Anchal 
stations  was  46.  Anchal  Masters  generally  conducted  the 
duties  of  both  the  master  and  the  delivery  peon.  At  impor¬ 
tant  stations  the  services  of  Vifut’hikar  were  also  utilised. 
But  official  covers  were  delivered  only  by  the  Anchal 
Masters.  In  the  capital  there  were  delivery  peons.  As  the 
covers  delivered  were  chiefly  Sadhanams  (a  vernacular 
communication  addressed  by  the  subordinate  offices  to  the 
Dewan  and  other  superior  offices)  the  delivery  peons  were, 
and  are  still,  known  as  CMaw  SadAawaMdr,  which  means 
those  who  deliver  the  sadhanams.  The  runners  were 
required  to  traverse  2  miles  an  hour.  For  every  hour 
delayed,  a  fine  of  one  ohuckram  (4  a.)  was  levied;  but  if  the 
mail  was  ‘express’,  the  fine  was  2  chs.  for  every  hour.  The 
total  extent  of  mail  communication  was  then  865|  miles.  .. 
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Till  1848-49  the  department  was  confined  purely  to 
Sircar  business.  In  that  year  it  was  thrown  open  to 
government  servants  and  petitioners,  the  private  letters  of 
government  servants  and  the  petitions  of  the  people  being 
carried  free.  But  this  free  service  led  to  various  abuse, s. 
Petitioners  were  therefore  required  to  attest  in  writing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Anchal  Masters  that  the  letters  re¬ 
quired  to  be  sent  through  the  Anchal  were  statements  of 
genuine  grievances. 

There  were  at  the  time  tvm  types  of  cadjan  letters  in 
vogue.  (1)  Those  that  were  written  on  pieces  of  cadjan 
and  enclosed  in  covers  of  China  paper  or  Shenkotta  paper, 
on  which  was  written  the  address.  (2)  Those  that  were 
written  on  long  pieces  of  cadjan  (a  full  cadjan  being  used 
in  cases  of  official  reports  to  superiors,  the  sharp  end  not 
being  cut),  and  rolled  from  one  end  with  the  address  on  the 
part  most  exposed.  In  the  Anchal  Office  the  letters  were 
sorted  and  the  rolls  to  a  particular  station  were  stringed 
together  and  several  garlands  wore  thrown  into  a  gunny- 
bag  which  was  sealed  and  handed  over  to  the  runner. 

In  1860-61  the  posting  of  private  letters  was  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  1  chuckram  per  cover  irrespective  of  weight  and 
Impoaitionoffee  distance.  A  separate  receipt  was  grant- 
on  prirate  ed  for  every  letter  posted;  and  at  the  same 

letters.  registers  of  names  of  letters  were 

introduced.  The  system  of  carrying  expresses  (at  the  rate 
of  1  fanam  (2^  as.)  per  mile)  and  the  distinction  between 
letter  and  parcel  mails  was  also  introduced  in  that  year. 

A  Superintendent  was  appointed  on  a  salary  of  Es.  40 
per  mensem.  In  1861-62  postal  rates  were  regulated. 

Four  Inspectors  were  appointed  to  inspect 
Offioeri.  offices  and  make  reports  to  the  Superinten¬ 

dent.  They  also  disbursed  the  pay  of  the  runners  and  the 
members  of  the  out-station  establishment.  Towards  the 
U 
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close  of  the  year  the  system  of  charging  NadahuU.  or 
charge  for  rural  delivery  was  introduced. 

In  1862-63  branch  ofSces  were  thrown  open  for  the 
transmission  of  service  covers  and  letters  for  the  public  in 
general.  A  gumaatha  in  the  taluk  cutcheffy,  tobacco  or  salt 
bankshall,  was  entrusted  in  addition  to  his  normal  duties 
with  the  charge  of  collecting  letters,  etc,,  for  despatch  to 
the  nearest  Anchal  Office  and  receiving  from  such  offices 
letters  for  delivery  at  the  station  through  Vifut'hikar  and 
peons  attached  to  those  Cutcheffies.  Anchal  Masters  were 
appointed  when  the  quantity  of  work  increased.  In  1865-66 
the  system  of  registering  covers  was  introduced  on  payment 
of  seven  chuckrams  (about  4  annas).  In  1868-69  a  Boat 
Transit  Service  from  Trivandrum  to  Shoranore,  then  the 
nearest  station  on  the  Madras  railway,  was  sanctioned,  the 
distance  being  about  180  miles.  Date  stamps  and  clocks  for 
important  offices  were  supplied  in  1871-72  and  1872-73  res¬ 
pectively.  The  next  year  saw  the  introduction  of  paper 
in  the  place  of  cadjan. 

In  1875  sorting  officers  were  appointed.  Postage 
on  newspapers  -weighing  10  tolas  and  below  was  reduced 
from  2  chs.  to  1  oh.  A  large  number  of  delivery  peons  were 
entertained.  Overseers  were  appointed  to  travel  about  the 
country  to  regulate  the  work. 

In  1881  an  experienced  officer  of  the  British  Postal 
Department  was  selected  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  on  a  salary  .of  Rs.  100  per  mensem.  Rew 
rules  were  passed  and  the  pay  of  the  establishment  was 
increased.  The  registration  fee  on  letters  was  first  reduced 
from  7  chs.  to  6  chs.  and  subsequently  to  3  chs.  Registra* 
tion  of  book  and  pattern  packets  was  allowed  on  payment 
of  3  chs.  Provision  was  made  for  obtaining  acknowledg¬ 
ment  receipt  from  the  addressee  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  2 
chs.  Letters  of  complaints  against  the  Anchal  Department 
were  allowed  to  be  carried  free.  The  local  delivery  of 
official  letters  was  discontinued! 
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Anchal  stamps  and  cards  were  inaugurated  in  1888, 
The  ‘bearing’  system  was  introduced,  as  also  service 
cards  and  pillar  boxes.  An  Anchal  Regu- 
caTd“a*nd  envebpes.  lation  was  promulgated,  In  the  next  year 
the  registration  fee  of  3  chs.  and  the 
acknowledgment  fee  of  3  chs.  were  reduced  to  3  chs.  and 
1  ch.  respectively,  and  embossed  envelopes  were  introduced. 
The  reply-card  system  was  started  in  1890-91.  The  postage 
on  British  Indian  money  order  receipts  received  in  the 
Anchal  Office  for  delivery  and  that  on  newspapers  weigh¬ 
ing  5  tolas  and  below  were  reduced  from  one  chuckram  to 
half  a  chuckram. 

In  1893  the  Madras  Government  suggested  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  amalgamating  the  Anchal  with  the  British 
Indian  postal  system.  As  it  was  apprehended  that  it 
would  cause  great  inconvenience  to  this  State,  the  amalga¬ 
mation  was  not  effected. 

In  1894-95  a  Dead  Letter  Office  was  started.  The 
postage  on  book  and  pattern  packets  was  reduced  to  half  a 
chuckram.  In  the  following  year  stamps  of  the  value  of  a 
half  chuckram  for  letters  weighing  one-fourth  tola  and 
below  and  wrappers  costing  half  a  chuckram  were  in¬ 
troduced.  The  registering  fee  for  letters  was  raised  to  3  chs. 

In  1897-98  many  village  offices  under  the  charge  of  , 
local  schoolmasters  were  started.  The  registration,  fee  on 
letters  was  raised  from  3  to  3|  chs.  In  1899  letter-cards 
were  introduced  and  the  price  of  cards  was  reduced  from  8 
cash  to  5  cash.  The  nadaMli  system  (rural  delivery)  was 
abolished  and  the  price  of  wrappers  reduced  from  8  to  6 
cash  each.  In  the  next  year  the  Anchal  rates  underwent  a 
further  revision  as  shown  below: — 

Old  rate.  New  rate, 

1  ch. 

2  chs. 

3|  chs. 


For  half  a  tola. 
For  1  tola. 
Registration  fee. 


13  cash. 
Ich. 

3  chs. 
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The  money  order  system  was  introduced  in  1901-02, 
Space  was  provided  in  the  money  order  form  for  the  payee 
to  communicate  anything  to  the  remitter, 
Money  order.  ^  privilege  which  is  not  allowed  in  the 
British  Indian  Postal  Department.  In  1902-03  the  price 
of  cards  was  reduced  from  5  cash  (2  pies)  to  4  cash 
(1|  pies). 

In  1903-04  the  total  number  of  Anchal  Offices  was 
150  and  the  number  of  letter  boxes  179.  The  total  number 
of  private  and  official  letters  posted  during  the  year  was 
49,01,609  and  the  total  length  of  mail  communication  928 
miles.  The  price  of  letter-cards  was  reduced  fromlch. 
to  I  chuekram.  The  rates  liave  been  modified  from  time  to 
time,  but  cheapness  of  service  has  been  a  primary  factor 
kept  in  view  in  fixing  the  rates.  The  Travancore  Anchal 
is  the  cheapest  postal  system  in  India. 

The  Department  is  under  the  control  of  a  Superint¬ 
endent  assisted  by  Inspectors  who  travel  about  the  several 
districts.  The  Department  is  more  than 
self-supporting.  Its  main  functions  now 
are  (1)  the  transmission  of  letters,  hundies, 
etc.,  (2)  the  delivery  of  value  payables  and  money  orders, 
and  (3)  the  conduct  of  savings  bank  work.  The  number  of 
Anchal  Offices  and  letter  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  year  1111 
M.E.  (1935-36)  was  344  and  522  respectively,  the  total  length 
of  Anchal  mail  lines  being  1,515  miles  consisting  of  runner 
service  for  876  miles,  motor  bus  service  for  522  miles,  motor 
boat  service  for  18  miles  and  railway  service  for  99  miles. 
The  total  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the  Department 
in  the  same  year  was  over  225  lakhs,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  money  orders  Bs.  35‘16  lakhs.  The  balance  of  investments 
Remaining  in  the  Anchal  Savings  Bank  was  Rs.  67'76  lakhs. 
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The  history  of  Travancore  coins  dates  back  to  remote 
times.  The  earliest  mint  of  which  there  are  records  is  the 
Coins  in  earl  da  s  Padmansbhapufam  founded  in  965 

^  ^  M.  E.  (1790).  The  mint  issued  gold  coins 

called  Ananthardyan  Pandm,  silver  chuckrams  and  copper 
cash.  The  gold  coins  minted  were  of  two  kinds,  dne  v/eigh- 
ing  1-J  mdnchddia  and  the  other  three-fourths  of  a  mctnchadi. 
Gold  coins  of  the  weight  of  9  to  13^  manchadis,  called 
Anantharayan  Pagoda  were  also  coined.  In  985  M.  E. 
(1810)  coins  of  the  value  of  two  and  a  half  chuckrams 
each  were  issued  which,  however,  were  soon  discontinued. 

Til]  988  M.E.  (1813)  the  purpose  required  for  coining 
the  chuckrams  was  obtained  by  melting  Bombay  rupees. 
During  the  next  ten  years  Spanish  and  German  dollars  and 
Surat  rupees  were  used  for  the  purpose.  Copper  Cash  wms 
issued  in  991  M.E.  and  again  in  1006  M.  E.  and  1014  M.E.  the 
designs  varying  each  time.  Besides  these,  there  were  also 
quarter  and  one-eight  chuckrams  which  were  subsequently 
discontinued.  The  coins  that  were  current  during  the  time 
of  Lieutenants  Ward  and  Conner  (1816-20)  were  the  Ana7i- 
thamyan  Pcinam  (gold),  the  silver  clmckram  and  copper  coins 
of  different  values.  There  were  certain  nominal  coins  such 
as  Gaily  {Ealiydn  panam),  R-isi-panam  worth  10  chuckrams, 
and  the  Katcha  Rupee  worth  quarter  of  a  pagoda,  which 
were  largely  used  for  calculation  of  Sircar  accounts. 

The  Mint  which  was  established  at  Padmanabha- 
pufam  was  removed  to  Trivandrum,  then  to  Mavelikkafa, 
Quilon  and  Pafavur  and  was  finally  re-established  in 
Trivandrum  in  999  M.  E.  It  was  closed  In  (1003  M.  E.)  but 
was  revived  shortly  after.  For  some  years  after  1019  M.  E. 
(1844)  the  work  of  the  Mint  was  almost  confined  to  copper 
coinage  owing  to  shortage  of  imported  silver  bullion  and 
|he  free  i;se  of  the  British  Indian  rupee  winch  was  legal 
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tender  in  the  State.  The  fanam  with  the  design  of  a  crescent 
and  a  few  dots  above  it  on  one  side  and  the  words  ‘fanam 
one’  and  the  year  on  the  other  side  was  introduced  in 
1036  M.  E.  Government  of  India  currency  notes  were 
recognised  as  legal  tender  throughout  the  State  in  1037  M.E. 
In  the  next  year  two  stamping  presses  wei’e  got  down  for 
striking  new  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  four  chuckrams. 
Seven  years  later  the  Government  issued  a  notification 
ordering  .the  acceptance  of  British  Indian  coins  by  the 
Sircar  treasuries  and  the  public  as  media  of  exchange. 

In  1052  M.  E.  under  command  of  Ayilyam  Thifunal 
Maharaja  gold  coins  called  Travancore  Vardhan  and  half 
vamhan,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  7-i-  and  Rs.  3| 
New  ooinB.  respectively,  were  minted.  But  their  issue 
had  to  be  soon  stopped  as  they  failed  to  have  any  circulation. 
With  a  view  to  securing  gold  coins  which  were  frequently 
wanted  for  temple  offerings  ViSakham  Thifungl  Mahafsja 
commanded  the  striking  of  gold  coins  of  two  sizes,  one  equal 
to  the  English  sovereign  in  weight  and  quality  and  the  other 
equal  to  the  English  half-sovereign.  As  these  were  to  be 
merely  token  coins  and  not  apart  of  the  State  currency, 
1,000  sovereigns,  2,000  half-sovereigns  and  10,000  Anantha- 
rdyan  panams  only  were  struck. 

In  1064  M.  E.  (1889)  two  new  copper  coins,  viz., 
8  cash  and  4  cash  pieces,  were  issued.  As  the  small 
silver  chuckram  gave  opportunities  for  counterfeiting, 
a  Proclamation  was  issued  in  1076  M.  E.,  ordering  the 
issue  of  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  2  chuckrams,  and 
copper  coins  of  the  value  of  1  ch.,  J  ch.  and  I  ch.  in  addition 
to  the  coins  already  in  use,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
minting  of  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  1  chuckram.  The 
markets  became  flooded  with  counterfeit  silver  chuckrams 
which  therefore  were  withdrawn.  The  delay  in  supplying 
new  coins  instead  created  a  crisis.  But  it  was  soon  over- 
conie  by  increasing  the  operations  of  the  Minf;  and  by 
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importing  minted  copper  coins  as  well  as  copper  discs  in 
large  quantities  from  Birmingham.  Four  different  kinds, of 
silver  famms  with  different  designs  had  been  minted  since 
1036  M.E.  (1861),  but  the  older  ones  had  not  been  withdrawn. 
The  absence  of  any  rules  for  cutting  and  returning  counter¬ 
feit  coins  coupled  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  led  to 
the  counterfeiting  of  these  silver  coins.  The  people  natu¬ 
rally  hesitated  to  accept  even  the  genuine  coins.  Regula¬ 
tion  III  of  1086  M.  E.  (1911)  was  therefore  promulgated 
under  which  the  supply  of  copper  coins  was  largely  in¬ 
creased.  The  minting  of  silver  coins  at  the  Government 
Mint  was  stopped  in  1087  M,  E.  (1912),  the  quantity  absolu¬ 
tely  necessary  being  minted  at  Birmingham.  The  old  silver 
coins  were  withdrawn  by  proclamation  aird  new  ones, — 
half  and  quarter  rupees  and  fanams — introduced.  Another 
Proclamation  concerning  the  Durbar  coins  was  issued  in 
1089  M.  E.  and  rules  were  framed  under  Regulation  III  of 
1086  M.  E.  authorising  all  Treasury  Officers  to  cut  or  break 
diminished,  defaced  or  counterfeit  British  Indian  coins. 


The  British  Indian  silver  coins,  rupee  weighing  180 
grains  of  silver,  half,  quarter  and  one-eighth  rupee  pieces 
are  legal  tender  in  the  State,  but  not  the 
Corns  at  present,  p^ppgj.  coins.  The  established  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  28|  chuckraras  per  British  Indian  rupee.  The  Tra- 
vancore  rupee  which  is  not  represented  by  any  coinis  com¬ 
puted  at  28  chuckrams.  The  Sircar  currency  is  as  follows: — 
16  Cash  ...  1  Ghuckram 

4  Chuckrams  ...  1  Fanam 

Fanams  ....  1  Chithra 

2  Chithras  ...  1  Travancore  Rupee. 

The  silver  coins  now  in  circulation  are  the  Ohithra 
and  quarter  rupees  valued  at  14  chs.  and  7  chs.  respectively 
and  the  fanam  at  4  chs.  The  copper  coins  minted  are  those 
of  the  value  of  one  chuokram,  eight  cash,  four  cash  and 
one  cash. 
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In  1093  M.  B.  the  Mint  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Stamp  Manufactory,  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  Government.  But  with  the 
separation  of  the  Finance  and  Accounts 
Departments  during  1111  M.  E.  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Mint  was  tentatively  transferred  to  the  Accountant 
General. 

A  Ganapathi  shrine  has  always  been  attached  to 
the  Mint.  The  charges  for  the  pujas  were  originally  debited 
to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Mint.  In  1098  M.E.,  with 
the  separation  of  the  Dovaswams  from  the  Revenue,  the 
control  of  the  shrine  was  transferred  to  the  Devaswam 
Department,  from  that  of  the  Revenue  Department. 


Some  coins  mentioned  in  old  State  records. 

(Oollsoted  from  Huzur  Central  Records  &  Mathilakain.) 


Kaiu- 

ThankakkaSu  (35  fs.) 

Mudfayitta  Thankakka&u 

Thuiabhafakka4u 

ThankavilakkaSu  {SSI  fs.) 

Ohempukantakkasu 

Ohillikka^u 

Cheriyaka§u 

Arabikkadu 

Arabi  afakkSsu 

Sulthanka&u 

Ohempuka^u 

Alka&u  (35|  fs.) 

Mahaniaf  amahapivilakka  &  u 

Ohemputhuttukadu 

Kuthirakkasu  (1#  fs.) 


Thankathotuvao'ha 
kasu  (32  fs.) 

Anakkadu  (313;  fs.) 
Ohanthavilka^u  (41|  fs.) 
Ilamudrakka^u  (33i  fs.) 
Ohanthamikka&u  (39|  fs.) 
Vella  irayan  kaSu  (14^  fs.) 
Vella  Goa  kaSu  (1) 

Ghuhram^ 

Chackram 

Kochuchakram 

Cheriyachakram 

Ifattao'hakram 

Ohinnae'hakram 

Arae'hakram 

Hofabalachakram 


»  Values  of  some  of  the  coins  found  out  from  the  records  are  given 
in  brackets;  fa. — fanams . 
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Xananh 

Ananthai’amanpaiiam 
Ghinnappanam  (|  f.) 
Vellippapam  (1|  fs.) 
Paiayapanam 
Kspippapam 
Kanthifajanpanam 
NSmappapam  (l|or  1|)  fs.) 
Ohakrappanam 
Cheriya  Ananthafsmaix- 

papam 

Mayilpapam  (1^\  fs.) 
Nskappapam 
Thanohavurpapam 
Vellappapam 
Kapptii-ppapam  (1*  fs.) 
Vlfafayanpapam  (1|  fs.) 
Sulthanpanam  (1i®b  or  2|  fs.) 
Thifuvifhamkottupapam 

(1  f-) 

Madhuravellappapam  (16  fs.) 
Kolikkotta  thankappapara 
(Ilfs.) 

Kaliyan  thankappapam  (1  f.) 
AmarSnohippanam  (1|  fs.) 
DsSappapam  (1|  fs.) 
Ikksrippanatn  (2  fs.) 
Thiruppathippapam  (2  fs.) 
RamaPStliapufain  papam 

(U  fs.) 

Madhurakkalippapam  (]|fs.) 
.Rupee. . 

OhannamulaMulufapa  (7  fs.) 
Arafapa 


Kalfttpa 

Kumpini  mulufapa  (74-  fs.) 
Anafupa  (5|  or  5  fs.) 
Anchupapamfupa 
Paparafapa 
Kumpini  afainpa 
do.  Kslfapa 
do.  Mahapifftpa 
Afakkalfapa 
Chinnamuluftipa 
Surattikkattafupa 
PQfnpa  (7^  fs.) 

Chikkar  fppa  (7  fs.) 

VarShAn. 

Pttvafshan  (26  fs.) 

Vellikkal  pQvafalian. 
Ikksrivafahan  (28  fs.) 
Vafshan 

Mummtirt'hi  vaf5han(24^  fs. 

or  24|  fs.) 

S  ankumft  rt'  hi  vaf ahan 
Snavafahan  (35  fs.) 
Pavaiakkat'ia  vafahan 

(341  fs.) 

Ananthavarshan  (24|  fs. 

or  24^  fs.) 

Parankivafahan  (23  fs.  ’ 

or  20|  fs.) 
Sulthanvafahan  (28  or  29  fs.) 
Thankampadivafahan(20  fs.) 
Pot'happuthuvafShan  (16  or 
29  fs.) 

KurapinivafShar)  (24|  fs. 

or25fA) 
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Ekatnart'hivarahan  {24f  fs.) 
Bathilppet-lavaf 5han  (16  fs.) 
Kurabhakotiamvaf  ahan 

(20  oi- 21.fs.) 

Kattapparankivafahan 

'  (24Us.) 

Sauthallivafahan  (24i  fs.) 
Puthuvafahan  (20  fs.) 
Kslivafahan  (25  f s.) 
Velliyarappavafahau  (6-^  fs.) 
Parimalavafahan  (20^  fs.) 
Arappnvafahan  (13^  fs.) 
Nalit'katicha  Sultbanvafahan 
(708  fs.  ?) 

Arisuvarahan  (21|  fs.) 
Kalpuvafahan  (6^  fs.) 
Volliyarappisvafahan  (12^  fs.) 
ThankappQvafahan  (25  fs.) 
Ohenathallivafshan  (24|  fs.) 
Mathilavifhuvaf Shari  (16  fs.) 


Madhurakkali 

Thifuvithamkottukali 

(1^5  fs.) 

Iratlavalanrali  (2|  fs;) 
MathsyarS^i 
ChararS^i  (2|  fs.) 
KalamSfira^i 
Velliyilpulliyillat'ha- 

rasi  (2|  fs.) 

Muthalavalanraii  (2|  fs.) 
ftasi  (2|  fs.) 

Ohankittafaii  (2|  fs.) 


Sovereign. 

Pavan 

Kottappavan  . 

Arabippavan; 

Other  coins. 

Ananthafainan  valiyathu 
Ohempu  aiamahapi  thuttri' 
Thankamuharam 
Panchi 

Ka&umuharam 
Kumpini  mannilonnu  mu- 
haram 

TalaS^erivella  (1^  fs.)  - 
Koo'hiratta  put’han 
Kochiput'han  (i*»  fs.) 
Vlfarayan  panam  (1|  fs.J 
K6p5li  (|  fs.) 

Valiyamayil  -  . 

Oheriyamayil  . 

Ponmutamutichi 
Pakala  - 
Ponnuf ukku 
Pat'hskku  (126|  fs.) 

Sultan  make  (99|  fs.) 

Guliyan 

Cheriya  Anu 

MadhuraveHa  (1“  fs.) 

Vellinuriikku  . 
Palayapat'hskku 
Mahspimuharam 
Channarnulamuhaf  (iOlJ  fs.) 
Thaglippat'hakku  (15i  fs.) 
Thalappat'hakku  (14|  fs.) 
Vellit'hatipat'hSkku  (154-fs-)’ 
ISTurukku 
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Surat'himuhar  (106^  fe,; 
Arabimuhar  (90|  fs.) 
Irattappat'hEkku  (264^  fs.) 
Ksipat'hSkku  (39|  fs.) 
Pon-irattat'hala-otta- 

pat'hakku  (14^  fs.) 


Bombay  muhar  (106|  fe.) 
Malamud  rath  anka- 

rauhar  (100  fs.J 
MaliSpimuhar  (6J  fs.) 
Thiramam 
Acfhu, 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS. 

:  The  Government  Press  was  established  in  the  year  1011 
M.E.  The  . London  Mission  Society  had  a  printing  press  at 
NagercoU  as  early  as  995  M.  E.  (1820)  and  three  ^years  later 
the  Oh  uroh  Mission  Society  started  another  at  Kottayam; 

For  a.  long  time  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government  Press  was  limited,  the  demand  for  printing 
being  confined  to  the  publication  of  the  Travan core  Almanac 
and  the  requirements  of  the  English  schools  and  one  or 
two  Departjnents.  But  the  establishment  was  consider" 
ably  enlarged  and  measures  were  adopted  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  work  turned  out  when  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  institution  increased  in  later  years.  The 
stock  of  printing  machinery  and  types  received  valuable 
additions  from  1040  to  1044  M.  E.  A  lithograph  press  was 
added  in  1045  M.  E.  with  an  establishment  to  work  it. 
Further  improvements  were  effected  in  1064  M.  E.  aird 
arrangements  made  to  reduce  clerical  work  in  the  Public 
Offices  by  the  introduction  of  printing  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  The  press  was  reorganised  in  1072  M.E.  and  the 
salaries  of  the  staff  increased.  Stereotyping  was  introduced 
in  1077  M.  E.  (1902).  When  the  Central  Prison  Press  was 
started,  all  printing  and  binding  works  relating  to  the 
Anchal,  Excise  and  Judicial  Departments  as  well  as  the 
printingof  the  departmental  forms,  which  were  previously 
done  in  the  Government  Press  were  transferred  to  that 
institution,  the  Government  Press  attending  to  the  printing 
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of  the  Gazette  and  other  Government  publications.  In  1098 
M.  E.  (1928)  the  latter  was  amalgamated  with  the  Govern, 
ment  Press. 

In  1100  M.  E.  the  working  of  the  Press  came  under 
close  scrutiny  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Press  Committee  appointed  by  Government  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  institution.  The  schedule  of  piece-work 
wages  was  revised  and  further  retrenchment  effected  in 
1107  M.  E. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  Gazette  published 
every  Tuesday,  the  'most  important  items  of  work  done  by 
the  Government  Press  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Prison  Press  are  the  printing  of  the  Statistical  Volume, 
the  State  Administration  and  Departmental  Reports,  Porms 
for  use  in  Government  institutions  and  the  proceedings  of 
both  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Private  work  is 
undertaken  in  special  cases.  The  Government  Press  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  with  an  Assistant 
Superintendent  under  him. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  ORIENTAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

This  institution  was  started  during  the  time  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Mulam  Thifunal.  Oriental 
learning,  literature  and  arts  have  always  received  generous 
and  discerning  patronage  from  successive  rulers  of  Tra^ 
vanoore.  A  separate  Department  for  the  preservation  ahd 
publication  of  rare  manuscripts  was  organised  in  1098M.E. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  Malayaiam 
manuscripts  was  entrusted  to  a  separate  agency  in 
1099  M,  E,  But,  as  it  was  expensive  to  have  two  pub¬ 
lishing  agencies,  the  Department  for  the  Publication  of 
MalaySlara  and  Ayurvedic  Manuscripts,  was  amalga¬ 
mated  in  ii05  M.  E.  with  the  Depaftmeiit  for  the  Publi- 
cation  of  Oriental  Manuscripts.  From  1108  M .  E.  the 
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work  of  pablicatioji  of  inanusoripts  on  Syurvsda  was 
entrusted  to  the  Principal,  Syurveda  College.  In  1111  M.E. 
a  new  scheme  was  drawn  up  to  expand  the  Department  and 
increase  its  usefulness.  An  Oriental  Manuscripts  Library 
was  started  with  3,634  manuscripts  and  transcripts  of  1,410 
manuscripts. 

Till  now  128  works  in  Sanskrit  and  58  works  in 
MalaySlam  have  been  printed  and  published  by  this 
Department.  Among  the  more  important  Sanskrit  publi¬ 
cations  are  BhSsa’s  plays,  Afyamanju^ilii.tilakalpa,  ^Igveda 
Bhasliya  by  SkandaswSmi  Venkatamadhavam,  Afya  Bha- 
shya  and  Kautalya’s  ArtHa^astra. 

Nos.  1  to  89  belong  to  the  Sil  Mttlam  Series.  Nos. 
89  to  111  of  the  Series  are  known  as  the  Sri  Fstbu  Lakshmi 
Prasada  Mala,  and  Nos.  112  to  128  the  Sii  Chithrodaya 
Manjafi  Sanskrit  Series.  The  Malay  alara  publications 
likewise  consist  of  three  Series,  viz,,  the  Sri  Mfilam  Mala- 
yalam  Series,  (Nos.  1  to  25),  containing  literary  works;  the 
Sri  Vanchi  Sethu  Lakshmi  Series  which  comprise  nineteen 
Sasthraic  works;  and  the  Sri  Chithrodaya  Manjafi  Bhasha 
Series,  of  which  there  are  13  volumes. 

The  manuscripts  collected  and  preserved  by  the 
Department  are  available  for  reference  in  the  library.  They 
are  not  lent  out;  but  transcripts  are  prepared  and  supplied 
on  requisition. 

The  rates  of  copying  fee  are  as  follows: — 

Transcription  and  comparing  fees  f  Bh.  Rs.  9i  per  1,000 
for  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  -(  granthas  of  32 
L  letters  each.  ; 

Do.  for  Malayalam  manuscripts.  Bh.  Rs.  6  per  1,000 
granthas. 

Permission  will  be  granted  for  the  republication  of 
the  works  published  by  the  Department,  with  translations 
or  commentaries,  or  otherwise,  on  the  following  coiidi- 
tions:r-T 
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(T)  The  translations  should  be  textual. 

(2)  The  indebtedness  to  the  original  publications  by 

the  Department  should  be  acknowledged. 

(3)  The  preface  to  the  work  should  be  contributed 
by  the  Department. 

(4)  Fifty  copies  of  the  publication  should  be  supplied 
free  of  cost  to  Government. 

The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Curator, 
Recently  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Travancore  University.  ■ 


THE  TRIVANDRUM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Trivandrum  Public  Library  is  the  premier 
library  in  Travancore.  It  had  its  beginnings  in  1022 
M.  E.  (1847)  when  the  Public  Library  Society  was: 
organised  with  a  limited  membership.  In  1069  M.  E. 
the  Society  was  registered  as  a  Joint  Stock  Company 
and  became  the  Public  Library  Association,  member¬ 
ship  being  open  to  all  persons  residing  in  Trivandrum 
who  conformed  to  the  rules.  In  1072  M.  E.  the  Asso- 
ciation,  under  an  agreement,  handed  over  its  entire  pro¬ 
perty  to  Government  on  condition  that  Government  should 
erect  a  suitable  building  and  “  establish  a  free  library 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  public  in  commemoration  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign”.  From  1073  M.  E. 
the  management  of  the  institutiorr  rested -with  Government 
until  1114  M.E.  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Travancore 
University. 

The  affairs  of  the  Library  were  being  administered 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  Government.  The  members 
of  the  committee  held  office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
committee  consisted  of  six  members,  four  of  whom  were 
ordinary  members,  one  the  President  and  the  other 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 
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The  Library  now  contains  over  31,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  old  and  rare  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  Library  subscribes  for  nearly  100  periodicals. 

With  a  view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  people  in  the  inoffussil  there  is  provision 
made  for  the  afhliation  of  moffussil  libraries  to  this  institu¬ 
tion.  The  libraries  in  the  State  at  present  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantage  of  affiliation  are: — 

1.  The  Dixon  Library,  Chengannnr. 

2.  Y.  M.  •  C.  A,  Reading  Room  and  Library, 
MarthSndam. 

3.  Municipal  Library,  Quilon. 

4.  Mar  Thoma  School  Teachers’  Association,  S.  C. 

Seminary,.  Thifuvalla.  .  : 

-  5.  Si’i  Ohithra  Memorial  Reading  Club  and  Library, 

N.  Parur. 

:  6.  -The  Nager coil  Club,  Nagercoil. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT.,  . 

The  Department  of  Archaeology  was  started  in  1071  . 
M.  E.  (1895-96).  In  1082  M.  E.  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  advise  the  Government  on  the  ways  and  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  historical  relics  and  interesting  sites  or  buildings 
associated  with  persons  who  have  left  a  mark  in  the  history 
of  Travancore.  A  list  of  the  historical  relics  and  places 
having  been  received  from  the  Committee,  it  was  resolved 
to  preserve  and  commemorate  some  of  them  and  the  Dewan 
Peishkars  were  asked  to  make  suggestions  in  the  matter. 
Two  years  later  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Series  of  Papers 'describing  the  plates  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  discovered  by  the  Department,  and  from  1085  M.  E, 
(1910)  the  Department,  began  to  publish  ihe  results  of  its 
researches  in  the  “  Travancore  Archaeological  Series.” 
Prof.  Sundaram  Pillai  of  the  Education  Service  and  l^is 
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Assistant  Mr.  Ganesa  Pillai  were  pioneers  in  tke  field  of 
archaeological  research  in  the  State.  ,  Gopinatha  Rao,  the 
first  Archaeological  Superintendent,  published  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inscriptions.  The  work  was  continued  by  Messrs, 
A.  S.  Ramanatha  Aiyar  and  K.  V.  Subramanya  Aiyar. 

Principal  temples,  churches,  mosques,  forts,  battle¬ 
fields,  palaces,  ancient  capitals,  and  old  towns,  important 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  were  visited  by  the 
Superintendents.  An  Archaeological  Sheet  was  added  to 
the  TraVancore  Government  Gazette.  A  new  work  was 
taken  in  hand  in  1106  M.  E.  for  the  exposition  of  the  art 
of  pantomime  (Kat'hakali)  in  Kerala.  A  short  descriptive 
account  of  the  art,  with  an  explanatory  note  on  the 
gestures  and  devices  employed  for  the  expression  of  the 
various  emotions,  supplemented  by  diagrams  of  the 
principal  hand-poses,  was  prepared  and  published  by  K.  V, 
Poduval,  now  Director  of  Archaeology.  In  1107  M.  E, 
a  start  was  made  for  a  systematic  recording  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  Christian  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  State 
having  historical  importance. .  Attention  was  also  bestowed 
in  the  collection  of  folklore  of  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  Department  at  present  falls  under 
three  main  heads,  viz.,  exploration,  conservation  and 
research.  The  Department  is  devoting  great  attention  to 
epigraphy.  Another  subject  which  receives  the  attention  of 
the  Department  is  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments 
in  the  State.  ■ 

In  1110  M.  E.  (1935)  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  exca¬ 
vation,  Efforts  ware  made  for  the  organisation  of  a  picture 
gallery  as  an  annex  to  the  Archaeological  Department, 
containing  reproductions  of  ancient  pictorial  art  as  well 
as  representative  specimens  of  modern  art.  The  picttife 
gallery  was  opened  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  is 
named  Sn  Ghithrslayam.^ 

The  Department  is  under  the  control  of  an  officer 
designated  the  Director  of  Archaeology. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AND  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

The  Trivandrum  Museum  owes  its  origin  to  the  joint 
efforts  of  J.  A.  Broun,  a  former  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
and  General  Cullen,  a  former  British  Resident.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  fell  in  with  Broun’s  idea  of  starting  the  Museum  in 
a  part  of  his  bungalow,  and  General  Cullen  offered  certain 
specimens  of  Tra  van  core  rock  which  formed  the  earliest 
collection  in  the  institution.  In  order  to  place  the  Museum 
on  a  surer  and  more  satisfactory  basis  a  Society  was 
organised  in  1855  with  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  as  Patron, 
the  British  Resident  as  President,  the  Elaya  Raja  as  Vice 
President  and  Broun  as  Secretary  to  the  Society  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Museum.  Its  object  was  to  afford  instruction  and 
encouragement  in  arts  and  crafts  by  the  exhibition  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  interest  in  natural  history  and  products  of 
industry,  indigenous  and  foreign.  After  a  few  years  the 
Society  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1859  the  Maharaja  sanctioned  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  models  of  machinery  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus.  Subsequent  additions,  including  foreign  and 
native  ornamental  works  in  silver,  ivory  and  sandal-wood, 
were  contributed  by  Government  and  by  private  individuals. 
In  1873  the  Museum  was  temporarily  removed  to  a  large 
hall  in  the  Public  Office  buildings.  In  1879  a  Superintend 
dent  was  appointed  in  place  of  the  Curator  who  functioned- 
till  then.  The  management  of  the  Museum  together  with 
that  of  the  Public  Gardens  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
consisting  of  the  British  Resident  and  three  European 
members,  one  of  whom  was  the  Honorary  Secretary.  In 
the  next  year  the  new  building  designed  by  Mr.  Chisholm, 
Architect  to  the  Government  of  Madras  and  named  after 
Lord  Napier,  a  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  was  occupied. 
The  building  is  of  considerable  architectural  beauty.  Three 
35  .  . . -  . 
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big  halls  connected  by  long  corridors,  with  four  towers  and 
many  gables,  ornamental  ceiling  panels  and  wood  works, 
coloured  panes  and  artistically  painted  walls,  both  inside 
and  outside  constitute  the  main  scheme  of  the  building, 
The  exhibits  are  arranged  in  their  proper  order  and  groups. 
Chief  among  the  exhibits  are  a  splendid  collection  of  natural 
history  specimens  and  certain  specimens  valuable  in  ethno¬ 
logy  and  art.  The  model  of  a  Nayar  house,  a  relief  map  of 
Travancore,  and  an  ivory  model  of  a  human  skeleton  made 
in  Travancore  by  Travancore  workmen  under  command  of 
a  former  Mahsfaja  for  the  study  of  human  anatomy  are 
some  of  the  more  important  exhibits.  The  exhibits  are 
classified  into  different  sections,  such  as  indigenous  arts, 
crafts  and  industries,  archaeology,  natural  history,  ethno¬ 
logy  and  geology. 

The  Museum  building  owes  its  beauty  partly  to  its 
fine  setting  in  a  beautifully  undulating  park.  Fifty  acres 
of  hill  and  dale  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  paths  and  terraces, 
lawns  and  lakes,  shrubberies,  flower-beds  and  conservato¬ 
ries,  interspersed  with  the  runs  and  cages  of  the  Zoo. 
Beginning  from  the  lower  level  at  the  lake,  the  ground  rises 
tier  on  tier  till  it  spreads  into  an  extensive  terrace  converted 
into  an  ornamental  garden  known  as  the  Top  Garden 
on  which  the  Museum  stands.  Long  flights  of  steps  and 
grassy  slopes  leading  down  to  the  lake  with  clumps  of 
golden  bamboos  and  stately  trees  form  the  chief  feature  of 
the  Lower  Garden.  The  roads  and  foot-paths  cover  a  total 
length  of  three  miles. 

The  Zoo  was  started  in  1859  with  the  gracious  gift  by 
His  Highness  the  Mahsfaja  of  the  place  menagerie.  It 
now  contains  a  fairly  representative  collection  of  ani¬ 
mals  numbering  about  500.  This  Section  is  a  great 
attraction. 

In  1895  Government  placed  the  Museum  and  the 
Public  Gardens  under  the  sole  charge  of  a  Secretary  who 
was  to  act  directly  under  the  orders  of  Government.  Three' 
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years  later  the  charge  was  transferred  to  a  paid  Director. 
Subsequently  the  Director’s  post  was  made  honorary  and  it 
continued  to  be  so  until  1108  M.  E.  when  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  Superintendent  The  Museum  Section  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  Public  Gardens  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Director  of  Archaeology. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  and  Zoo  is  free. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Trivandrum  Observatory  was  established  in 
1011  M.  E.  (1836  A.D.)  during  the  reign  of  Swathi  Thif  unsl 
Mahsfsja.  The  institution  was  intended  to  give  an 
impetus  to  science  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  Magnetic  Equator  passes  through  the  State.  John 
Caldecott,  the  then  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Travancore 
Government,  who  originated  the  idea  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Government  Astronomer.  The  construction  of  the 
buildings  to  locate  the  Observatory  was  commenced  under 
the  supervision  of  Col.  Horsely  of  the  Madras  Engineering 
Service.  The  site  chosen  was  the  highest  hill  in  Trivan» 
drum,  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

In  the  beginning,  as  there  were  no  astronomical 
instruments,  mere  calculation  work  was  done,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  published  as  Astronomical  Ephemeris  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  Trivandrum  Observatory.  The  first  Astro¬ 
nomical  Ephemeris,  or  Travancore  Almanac,  was  issued  in 
1838.  This  Ephemeris  was  designed  more  or  less  on  the 
"same  lines  as  the  Nautical  Almanac.  To  facilitate  the 
publication  of  the  Almanac  a  small  printing  establishment 
was  started,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  Press.  Meteorological  and  magnetical  observations 
\yere  also  carried  on, 
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The  Transit  Circle  and  other  astronomical  in¬ 
struments  and  clocks  were  installed  in  1841.  Caldecott 
collected  a  large  mass  of  observations,  astronomical, 
meteorological  and  magnetical,  and  sent  them  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Caldecott  was  succeeded  in  1852  by 
John  Allen  Broun,  F.  R.  S.,  who  was  for  some  time  the 
Director  of  the  Makerstom  Observatory  in  Scotland.  He 
reorganised  the  Department  and  established  the  Agasthya 
Malai  Observatory  on  the  Western  Ghats  at  a  height  of 
6,200  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  site  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  were  redetermined  and  fixed  as  76  degrees,  59 
minutes  and  45  seconds  east  longitude,  and  80  degrees, 
30  minutes  and  32  seconds  north  latitude.  By  his  efforts, 
Broun  was  able  to  show  to  the  scientific  world  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  on  astronomical,  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observations  at  Trivandrum. 

After  the  departure  of  Broun  in  1865  not  much 
active  work  w'as  carried  oh  till  1892,  when  Dr.  A.  C.  Mitchell 
was  appointed  Honorary  Director  of  the  institution.  During 
his  time  a  tower  was  erected  with  a  revolving  dome  to 
house  a  four  inch  equatorial  telescope.  His  main  work  was 
to  extend  the  meteorological  observations.  Star  obser¬ 
vations  by  Transit  Circle  were  also  carried  on  side  by  side  to 
standardise  the  local  time.  He  introduced  the  automatic 
arrangement  of  the  time-gun  firing  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  Observatory.  This  has  subsequently  been 
perfected. 

In  1103  M.  E.  (1927)  certain  changes  were  made  with 
a  view  to  afford  more  scope  in  the  institution  for  the  study 
of  practical  astronomy  and  to  give  greater  facilities  to  the 
students  prosecuting  post  graduate  studies  in  the  Science 
College.  The  institution  was  accordingly  divided  into  two 
separate  Sections,  Astronomical  and  Meteorological.  The 
Astrononiical  Branch  publishes  weekly  astronomical  notes 
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giving  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets  for 
Trivandrum  mean  time.  Information  regarding  other 
important  celestial  phenomena  is  also  published.  Besides 
giving  facilities  to  students  of  the  Science  College,  the 
training  of  students  in  practical  and  observational  astronomy 
has  been  undertaken  and  some  candidates  who  offered 
astronomy  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  I.  C.  S.  Examina¬ 
tion  have  been  trained  in  the  Observatory  since  1932. 

This  Observatory  is  recognised  as  a  first-class 
meteorological  observatory  by  the  Meteorological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  of  India.  Eye-observations  of 
meteorological  elements  are  taken  as  a  routine  at  8  A.  M., 
12-30  P.  M.,  and  4-30  P.  M.  and  the  results  of  the  morning 
and  evening  observations  are  telegraphed  to  Poona  for 
purposes  of  weather-forecasting.  Special  observations  are 
taken  at  other  hours  (day  and  night)  whenever  requisitioned 
from  forecasting  centres.  The  Observatory  is  equipped 
with  self-recording  instruments  for  continuous  registration 
of  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  wind-velocity,  wind- 
direction  and  rain-fall.  The  results  of  the  daily  observations 
are  published  in  the  Indian  Daily  Weather  Report  and  also 
incorporated  in  the  monthly  and  annual  Weather  Reviews 
published  by  the  India  Meteorological  Department.  A  daily 
weather  report  is  also  issued  from  the  Observatory;  and  a 
summary  of  the  principal  meteorological  results  and  general 
weather  is  published  weekly  in  the  Government  Gazette. 

A  Pilot  Balloon  Station  was  opened  as  an  annex  to 
the  Meteorological  Branch  in  December  1928,  under  the 
technical  supervision  of  the  Upper  Air  Section  of  the  India 
Meteorological  Department  at  Agra,  routine  flights  being 
conducted  in  the  morning  and  special  ascents  at  other  hours . 
whenever  demanded  from  aerodrome  centres.  All  results 
relating  to  upper  winds  are  published  in  detail  in  the  daily 
weather  report  and  the  monthly  upper  air  reviews  published 
by  the  India  Meteorological  Department.  The  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  morning  ascent  is  published  in  the 
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Government  Gazette  and  the  relevant  data  supplied  to 
pilots  who  land  at  the  Trivandrum  aerodrome. 

The  Department  supplies  standardised  rain-gauges 
and  accessories  to  all  gauging  stations  maintained  in 
government  institutions  in  the  State,  which  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Meteorologist  or  other  authorised  officers 
pertaining  to  the  respective  departments.  .Rain-gauges  and 
measuring-glasses  ai-e  supplied  to  private  or  non-depart- 
mental  agencies  also  who  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  set 
and  the  transport  charges.  There  are  at  p-resent  77  depart¬ 
mental  gauging  stations  in  the  State. 

A  Weather-station  for  eye-observation  of  pi'essure, 
temperature,  humidity  and  wind  has  been  started  at  the 
Alleppey  port  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the 
Government  Meteorologist  from  Msdam  1112.  The  main 
object  of  this  station  is  to  guide  the  Port  Officer  in  regard 
to  caution-signals.  It  would,  in  due  course,  also  serve  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  the  climatology  of  the  State. 
With  another  such  station  at  Cape  Comorin,  which  is 
under  the  contemplation  of  Government,  the  comparative 
state  of  weather  over  the  whole  of  Travancore  at  any  time 
can  be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy. 

A  first-rate  magnetic  observatory  doing  pioneer  work 
in  magnetism  was  functioning  here  during  the  Directorship 
of  J.  A.  Broun,  F.  R.  S.,  from  1852-1865.  That  observatory 
was  closed  after  his  time  and  the  equipment  fell  into  disuse. 
A  magnetic  survey  of  the  State  was  conducted  during 
Dr.  Broun’s  period.  No  such  survey  has  been  undertaken 
after  his  time.  But  the  magnetic  elements  for  a  few  stations 
in  the  State  are  supplied  by  the  Survey  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  who  tour  the  country  for  this  purpose 
once  in  five  years. 

The  Meteorological  Section  is  controlled  by  the 
Government  Meteorologist  and  the  Astronomical  Section  by 
the  Government  Astronomer.  In  1110  M.  E.  (1935)  the 
Astronomical  Section  of  the  Departjnent  was  put  in  charge 
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of  the  Officer  for  the  preparation  of  the  MalaySlam  Almanac, 
and  the  staff  for  the  purpose  which  was  attached  to  the 
Secretariat,  was  transferred  to  the  Observatory. 


STATE  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

A.  Official  Branch. 

This  scheme  was  introduced  from  the  1st  Makar  am  1073 
M.  E,  as  a  compulsory  measure  for  government  servants 
in  permanent  service.  They  had  to  contri- 
General.  ^  minimum  originally  of  10  per 

cent,  of  their  pay  for  this  purpose.  All  the  policies  issued 
were  life-policies  so  that  the  benefit  went  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  after  -their  death.  But  in  the  year  1084  M.  E. 
Government  made  it  optional  and  gave  the  policy-holders 
the  choice  of  converting  life-policies  into  endowment  ones 
payable  at  the  55th  year  of  age  or  at  death,  if  earlier;  and 
the  tables  were  modified  for  endowment  assurance  payable 
at  55th  year  in  the  case  of  future  entrants.  The  rules  wer  e 
revised  again  in  1098  M.E.  and  the  percentage  fixed  at  5  per 
cent,  of  the  pay  up  to  a  maximum  of  Rs.  50  per  mensem. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  State  Provident  Fund,  the 
insurance  was  declared  compulsory  only  in  the  case  of 
government  servants  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Fund, 

Persons  holding  permanent  appointments  under 
Government  and  those. employed  in  municipalities  and  other 
local  bodies  whose  services  are  pensionable  from  the 
general  revenues,  are  eligible  for  insurance  in  the  scheme. 

Policies  of  less  than  three  years’  duration  will  lapse 
if  the  premium  due  for  a  month  is  not  paid  before  the  25th 
of  the  same  months  But  if  all  arrears  of  premia  are  paid 
within  six  months  of  the  due  date,  the  policy  will  be  revived. 
In  the  case  of  policies  of  not  loss  than  three  years’  duration, 
if  the  premium  for  a  particular  month  is  not  paid  within 
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the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  policy  will  be  forfeited  at 
the  end  of  12  months  unless  all  arrears  together  with  8  pei 
cent,  interest  thereon  are  paid  within  the  said  twelve 
months.  Loans  carrying  6  per  cent,  interest  are  sanctioned 
on  unencumbered  policies  by  the  Accountant  General  to  a 
maximum  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  surrender  value  of  a  policy, 
which  has  to  be  assigned  in  favour  of  Government.  The 
loans  are  repayable  by  monthly,  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
instalments  by  deduction  from  pay  bills  or  by  remittance 
into  the  treasury. 

The  -actuarial  valuation  of  the  fund  is  conducted 
once  in  five  years,  and  the  profits  ascertained  by  the  valua¬ 
tion  are  distributed  to  the  policy-holders  at  the  discretion 
of  Government  by  way  of  reversionary  bonus  certificates, 
Bonuses  have  been  declared  on  the  last  two  valuations, 
though  the  policies  themselves  are  non-participating  ones. 
Another  valuation  is  in  progress  and  is  expected  to  result 
in  good  profit. 

The  administration  of  the  fund  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  a  Committee  and  then  under  the  management  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government.  With 
the  formation  of  the  Financial  Secretariat, 
the  management  was  transferred  to  the  Financial  Secre- 
'taryto  Government.  With  the  recent  separation  of  the 
Finance  and  Accounts  departments,  the  management  rests 
with  the  Accountant  General.  Recently  an  Actuary  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Section. 

The  question  of  starting  a  scheme  of  life  insurance 
for  Travancoreans,  especially  for  the  working  classes,, was 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  in  1923  by  the 
then  Financial  Secretary.  It  was  referred  to  the  Economic 
Development  Board.  But  the  question  had,  however,  to  lie 
over  for  a  decade  owing  to  several  causes.  It  was  taken  up 
again  .ih  1932  and  the  scheme  was  launched  in  consultation 
wi®.)bne  of  the  leading  actuaries,  and  after  obtaining  the 
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expert  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  Actuary.  The 
scheme  is  restricted  to  bona  -fide  subjects  of  the  State ; 
and  the  rules  are  framed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all 
classes  of  Travancoreans  enabling  them  to  take  out  policies 
of  Rs.  100  and  multiples  thereof  up  to  Rs.  5,000. 


B.  PUBLIC  BRANCH. 

The  scheme  was  accordingly  given  effect  to  from 
Mlnam  1109  M.  E.  Within  a  short  period  of  about  three 
years  it  rose  to  the  very  forefront  in  the 
^Tthe'^Bchemr  insurance.  This  is  the  only  life 

office  that  has  left  behind  it  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  its  receipts  as  fund  balances  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  existence. 


Year. 

Total  sum  assured 

Annual  premium 

Fund  balance. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

1109 

93,600 

0 

0 

3,339 

5 

4 

2,650 

7 

1 

1110 

12,18,800 

0 

0 

43,223 

13 

10 

38,061 

11 

10 

1111 

19,23,300 

0 

0 

89,611 

10 

:  4 

1,16,198 

0 

11 

The  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  during 
the  last  three  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  low  cost  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  comparatively  lower  rates  of  premia  and  the 
high  esteem  and  confidence  among  the  public  in 
Government. 

The  scheme  offers  a  safe  investment  for  the  public,  as 
Government  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  sums  assured 
under  these  rules  without  reference  to  the  insurant' fund 
as  ouch.  . 
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Maintenance  of  low  expense  ratio  is  a  salient  feature' 
in  the  working  of  the  scheme.  As  the  expenses  incurred  for 
the  management  of  the  scheme  are  lower  than  even  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  of  any  Company,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  profits  accruing  will  be  larger  in  proportion. 

Five  different  types  of  policies  have  been  a,dopted  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  general  pirblic. 

This  assurance  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
assured  sum  to  the  assignees  or  heirs  at  the  death  of  the 
insured  whenever  it  may  happen.  These 
awurance*  policies  afford  an  easy  and  economic 
means  of  making  provision  for  family  and 

dependants. 

Under  this  scheme,  the  policies  are  payable  at  death; 
but  the  premia  cease  at  the  end  of  a  specified  term  of 

Whole  life  asaur- 

ance  with  limited  more  premia  are  to  be  paid.  This  kind  of 
paymentB.  insurance  is  therefore  specially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  may  not  be  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  paying  premia  in  their  advanced 
age  owing  to  their  diminished  earning  capacity. 

This  provides  any  required  sum  on  the  assured 
attaining  a  selected  age  or  at  the  death  if  it  takes  place 
^  ^  ^  before.  This  contract  therefore  makes 

aMuranM*"!)  provision  for  the  insured  person  himself 
in  his  old  age  on  retiring  from  work  and 
also  provides  for  his  family  and  dependants  should  he  die 
early.  Endowment  assurances  form  an  increasing  majority 
of  the  policies  taken  out  by  the  insuring  public.  They  are 
deservedly  most  popular,  for  there  is  no  better,  surer  or 
more  profitable- means  of  investing  small  sums  for  the' 
objects  above  referred  to.  By  fixing  the  age  at  which 
the  policies  will  mature  at  45,  50,  55  or  60  these  policies 
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can  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each 
individual  case. 

This  scheme  provides  the  required  sum  on  the 
assured  completing  ascertain  number  of  annual  payments,  ' 
say  10,  15,  20,  25  or  30.  This  contract 
Endowment  ^asBu.  makes  provision  for  the  insured 

person  bimself  after  the  specified  number 
of  annual  payments,  and  also  provides  for  his  family  and 
dependants,  should  the  insured  die  early. 

By  fixing  the  number  of  annual  payments  for  10, 15, 
20,  25  or  30,  these  policies  can  be  adapted  for  such  purposes 
as  education,  marriage,  house-building,  etc.  as  the  insured 
desires.  These  policies  provide  for  an  endowment  being 
obtained  even  while  the  insured  is  very  young. 


The  policies  granted  under  this  scheme  are  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  supply  a  distinct  want  in  providing  for 
children.  The  sum  assured  is  payable 
Children’s^Mdow-  £jt,go]uteiy  a  specified  date,  subject  pnly 
to  payment  of. premium  during  the  life  of 
the  father  or  guardian  in  whose  favour  the  policy  is 
effected;  and  if  this  person  dies  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  the  policy  becomes  fully  paid.  Should  the 
child  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  premia 
can  be  refunded  or  the  payment  of  premia  can  be  continued. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  benefit  of  the  sum  assured  would 
vest  at  the  end  of  the  terra  in  the  person  who  had  effected 
the  policy  or  his  representatives. 

To  avoid  delay  and  unnecessary  hardship  to  the 
claimants  concerned  the  Insurance  Office  pays  off  claims 
up  to  Rs.  2,000  after  making  due  enquiries 
Payment  of  claims.  Tahsildar  Or  the  District 

Magistrate  of  the  locality.  This  saves  the  hejrs'  or 
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dependants  of  the  insured  from  wasting  time  and  money 
atthe  law  courts. 

Besides  the  existing  liberal  conditions  for  automatic 
revival  of  lapsed  policies  as  per  rules,  the 
Lapses.  non-forfeiture  scheme  is  also  under  con* 
sideration. 

Over  40  Agents  have  been  appointed  all  over  the 
State  to  canvass  proposals  for  insurance.  As  the  canvas¬ 
sing  could  be  done  without  much  difficulty, 
Agents.  popularity  of  the  scheme  among 

the  public,  the  remuneration  given  for  the  first  year  was 
not  very  high.  The  commission  for  the  subsequent  years 
is,  however,  ■  the  same  as  in  private  companies.  Copies  of 
the  prospectus  giving  full  details  of  the  rules  regarding 
Insurance  will  be  supplied  by  the  Accountant-General  on 
application. 

Originally  the  control  vested  in  the  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary.  From  nil  M.  E.  (1936)  it  has  been 
Control.  transferred  to  the  Chief  Account  Officer 
now  designated  the  Accountant-General. 


AUCHAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Savings  Bank  business  is  conducted  in  all  the  State 
treasuries  and  in  the  more  important  Anchal  Offices. 

Savin  i  Ba  k  ®®®ides  ordinary  accounts  open  to  the 
public,  there  are  security  accounts  allowed 
in  favour  of  government  contractors  and  government 
servants  who  have  to  furnish  security  for  their  posts. 
Public  accounts  are  permitted  in  the  case  of  municipalities, 
co-operative  societies  and  public  bodies  and  institutions 
poiiducted  for  purposes  other  than  the  personal  advantage^ 
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of  the  contributors.  Fixed  deposit  accounts  are  generally 
allowed  in  the  case  of  municipalities  and  Devaswams  having 
personal  deposit  accounts  at  treasuries. 

As  a  rule  the  total  amount  which  may  be  deposited 
in  an  ordinary  account  is  limited  to  Rs.  5,000  in  a  year  and 
the  total  amount  which  a  depositor  may  have  to  his  credit 
at  any  time  is  limited  to  Rs.  20,000.  The  limit  in  the  case 
of  public  accounts  is  Rs.  20,000,  there  being  no  restriction 
for  deposits  in  a  year.  There  is  no  maximum  limit  to  the 
amount  which  maybe  held  in  security  for  fixed  deposit 
accounts. 

The  rate  of  Savings  Bank  interest  is  2|  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  lowest  balance  in  the  account  between  the 
6th  and  the  close  of  the  month  for  ordinary  security  and 
public  accounts.  Interest  is  fixed  in  fixed  deposit  accounts 
at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the  deposits  should  be  only  in 
multiples  of  Rs.  100. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  deposits  and  the 
closing  balance  of  deposits  during  the  last  decade  show  not 
merely  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business  done 
but  also  the  popularity  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Savings  Bank.  The  number  of  Savings  Bank  deposits 
in  1111  M.  E.  was  114,469  and  the  balance  of  deposits 
Rs.  189-57  lakhs. 


STATE  PROVIDENT  FUND. 

The  State  Provident  Fund  was  started  in  1107  M.  E. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  facility  for  the  government 
servants  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  pay 
Scope  of  the  aoheme.  jj,onth  as  to  form  an  asset  at  the 

time  of  their  retirement  or  a  provision  for  their  families 
in  cage  qf  before  retirement-  Admission  to  jopn 
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the  Fund  is  open  to  all  officers  in  permanent  pensionable 
and  non-pensionable  service  under  Government  as  -well 
as  local  or  municipal  bodies.  Contribution  to  the  Fund' 
is  compulsory  in  the  case  of  all  entrants  into  permanent 
Government  service  from  the  1st  Minam  1107.  Those  who 
insure  their  lives  in  the  Official  Branch  of  the  State  Life 
Insurance  are  exempted  from  this. 

The  minimum  and  the  maximum  rates  of  monthly 
subscription  are  fixed  at  one  chuckram  and  four  chuckrams 
per  rupee  respectively  of  the  officer’s  salary  for  those 
who  draw  Rs.  15  and  above.  For  those  who  draw  less 
than  Rs.  15  per  mensem,  the  monthly  subscription  will  be 
chuckrams  seven  or  fourteen  according  to  option. 

The  subscribed  amount  carries  compound  interest  at 
3|  per  cent,  per  annum.  Government,  of  course,  reserve 
the  power  to  alter  the  same  at  any  time  with  six  months’ 
notice  to  the  subscribers. 

Pinal  withdrawal  of  the  sum  will  be  permitted  only 
at  the  time  of  retirement  or  quitting  the  service  or  death  of 
the  subscriber.  But  loans  are  granted  to  subscribers  (under 
Sanction  of  the  competent  authority  as  laid  down  in  the 
Provident  Fund  Rules)  repayable  in  equal  number  of  whole 
rupees  in  monthly  instalments  not  exceeding  24,  together 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  amount  of  loan, 
granted  would  not  ordinarily  exceed  three  months’  pay  of 
the  subscriber  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  standing  to 
his  credit. 

The  administration  of  the  Fund  rests  with  the 
Government  in  the  Finance  Department  and  the  accounts 
.•  are  kept  by  the  AccountanhGeneral.  The 

of  th^Eand.^  volume  of  business  transacted  during  six 
years  from  1107  to  1112  M.E.  may  be^seen 
from  the  statement  appended  below.  It  gives  the  number 
of  subscribers  admitted  to  the  Fund,  the  closing  balance  at 
tl)e  erid  gf  each  year  and  payments  made  from  the  Fund, 
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Realisation  of  subscriptions. 

Year  ISTo.  of  subscribers  Closing  balance. 


ending. 

admitted. 

Rs. 

Ch.  C. 

1107 

1,000 

1,056 

0  3 

1108 

4,200 

52,931 

4  4 

1109 

6,595 

1,69,544 

27  4 

1110 

7,679 

3,21,840 

3  1 

1111 

8,346 

5,05,824 

27  13 

1112 

9,811 

7,28,584 

19  9 

Payments 

on  account 

of  Closing,  Advances,  Etc, 

Year. 

No,  of  Accounts.  Amounts  paid, 

Rs.  Ch.  C. 

1107 

1108 

1 

27 

20  7  - 

1109 

37 

372 

3  14 

1110 

106 

5,526 

15  11 

1111 

277 

10,321 

14  3 

1112 

489 

24,934 

3  13 

Printed  forms  have  been  prescribed  and  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  used  for  application  for  admission,  for 
loans,  etc.  A  printed  card  showing  thO' 
General.  statement  of  account  of  every  subscriber 
is  sent  to  him  either  direct  or  through  his  office  at  the 
end  of  each  year  so  as  to  enable  him  to  know  exactly  the 
amount  he  has  paid  and  the  interest  earned  by  him  during 
the  year  and  also  to  get  errors,  if  any,  rectified. 

To  avoid  delay  in  the  settlement  of  claims  every 
subscriber  is  required  to  nominate,  in  his  declaration  form, 
the  person  or  persons  who  should  receive  the  amount  after 
him,  in  case  of  his  death.  In  the  case  of  a  married  person 
his  wife  has  to  be  a  necessary  nominee  if  she  be  living,  and 
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not  judicially  separated  from  him.  To  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  subscribers,  this  declaration  form  is  allowed  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time. 


THE  SRI  CHITHRA  HOME  FOR  THE 
DESTITUTE  AInD  THE  INFIRM. 

With  the  object  of  eradicating  mendicancy  and  dis¬ 
tress  by  methods  of  organised  relief,  the  Home  was 
inaugurated  under  the  gracious  auspices  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  in  1110  M.  E.  and  was  formally  opened  by 
Her  Highness  Maharapi  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi.  The  insti¬ 
tution,  now  housed  in  a  spacious  building  with  extensive 
premises  at  Pat^am,  is  so  equipped  as  to  afford  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  fifty  inmates.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a 
full-time  Resident  Superintendent  controlled  by  a  Board 
of  Management.  There  is  also  an  Orphanage  attached 
with  accommodation  for  50  children  under  the  care  of  a 
Resident  Matron. 

Indigent  and  infirm  persons  of  either  sex  above  40 
years  of  age  and  orphans  under  16  are  admitted  -  on  proper 
certification,  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed.  They  are  fed, 
clothed  and  housed;  and  the  children  are  sent  to  school. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  condition  of  the  inmates 
as  happy  and  contented  as  possible  with  the  resources 
available. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  are  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  munificent  grant  of  rupees  half  a  lakh  from  the 
privy  purse  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  The  interest 
on  this  amount  together  with  that  on  the  gracious  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Re.  1,000  from  Her  Highness  Maharapi  Sethu 
Parvathi  BSyi  and  the  handsome  donations  from  other 
individuals,  is  the  main  source  of  income  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  institution.  This  is  augmented  by  generous  grants 
from  Government. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECRUITMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  question  of  recruitment  to  the  public  service  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  persistent  agitation  in  Travancore. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  to  afford 
Introductory.  gq^J^,l  opportunities  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  to  all  classes  of  His  Highness’s  subjects 
without  sacrificing  efiBciency  or  lowering  the  standard  of 
qualification  was  made  clear  as  early  as  in  1915,  when 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  Heads  of  Departments  to 
show,  consistently  with  efficiency  and  qualification,  special 
consideration  to  members  of  the  backward  communities. 
The  question  of  communal  representation  was  subsequently 
discussed  under  different  aspects  at  the  several  sessions  of 
the  old  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly.  It  finally  came 
up  for  discussion  in  the  Council  in  1935,  when  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  on  behalf  of  Government,  stated 
inter  alia  that,  other  things  being  equal,  preference  would 
.be  given  to  communities  poorly  represented  in  the  public 
service  and  that  provision  could  be  made  for  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  well-defined  unitary  groups  only  and  not  of  every 
individual  community.  The  problem  of  communal  represent¬ 
ation  came  up  again  in  the  form  of  a  cut  motion  on  the 
Budget  in  the  Council  in  1929,  and  as  a  result,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report,  among  other  things,  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  recruitment  to  the  public 
service  keeping  in  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complaints  of 
certain  communities  that  they  were  not  fairly  represented 
in  the  public  service,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  need  for 
maintaining  efficiency  and  for  avoiding  injustice  and 
unfairness  to  other  communities.  The  committee,  after  an 
elaborate  enquiry,  submitted  its  report  to  Government  in 
1933,  which  was  discussed  by  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Legislature  in  1109  M.  E.  (1934  A.  D.).  In  view  of  the 
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importance  of  the  problem,  Government  appointed  Dr.  Nokea, 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the 
question  and  report  on  the  principles  to  be  observed  in 
forming  the  Government’s  future  policy.  Dr.  Hokes 
submitted  his  report  in  March  1935,  and  after  carefully 
considering  the  same,  Government  announced  in  June  1935 
their  decision  to  appoint  a  Public  Service  Commissioner 
with  a  view  to  the  disposing  of  the  objections  raised  against 
the  method  of  recruitment  resorted  to  by  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments  besides  facilitating  uniformity  of  practice,  and  gave 
an  outline  of  their  future  policy  with  regard  to  recruitment.  j 
Accordingly,  a  Public  Service  Commissioner  was  appointed  j 
in  July  1935.  Necessary  rules  for  recruitment  to  the  public  j 
service  were  framed  by  the  Commissioner  and  passed  by  I 
Government.  These  rules  came  into  full  operation  on  the  | 
16th  September  1936;  and  with  effect  from  that  date  j 
generally  no  appointment  to  the  public  service  is  made 
except  on  the  advice  of  the  Public  Service  Commissioner. 
Government,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to 
recruit  to  any  appointment  in  the  public  service. 


According  to  the  new  system,  all  communities  having 
a  strength  of  approximately  2  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
_  population  of  the  State  or  about  1  lakh 

flew  system.  .  , 

are  recognised  as  separate  communities 
for  purpose  of  recruitment,  the  only  exception  being  the 
Brahman  community.  The  classification  of  communities 
on  the  above  basis,  is  as  follows  • 


A.  Hindu. 


1.  Brahman. 

2.  Nayar. 

3.  Other  Caste  Hindu. 

4.  Kammala. 


5.  Nadar. 

6.  Ilava. 

7.  Pulaya. 

8.  Other  Hindu. 
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B.  Muslim. 

C.  Christian. 

1.  Jacobite,  4.  Latin  Catholic. 

%.  Marthomite.  5.  South  Indian  United 

Church, 

3.  Syriac  Catholic,  6.  Other  Christian, 

The  Military,  Dsvaswam  and  Archaeological  Depart^ 
ments  are  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  rules. 

The  Department  is  not  concerned  with  the  confir* 
mation,  promotion  or  transfer  of  persons  already  in  the 
service,  but  only  with  the  direct  recruitment  of  persons 
outside  the  service.  The  rules  are  confined  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments  which  are  set  out  in  the  schedules  to  the  rules,  with 
the  necessary  qualification. 

The  Public  Service  is  divided  into  three  Grades 
(Divisions)  of  which  the  first  is  the  Higher  Division.  This 
includes  appointments  on  Rs.  150  and  more 
Higher  Division,  Hiensem.  The  primary  condition  for 
selection  to  this  division  is  efficiency.  There  are  two  sub¬ 
divisions  to  this  division,  the  technical  and  non-technioal. 
Candidates  for  technical  appointments  are  to  be  judged 
irrespective  of  their  community  and  solely  on  their  merits; 
and  their  merits  are  to  be  judged  by  their  technical  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience.  The  principal  method  of  selection 
for  non-technical  appointments  is  by  an  examination;  but 
provision  is  also  made  for  nomination  of  one-third  of  the 
recruits  by  Government.  As  a  civil  service  examination 
scheme  is  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  a 
general  civil  service  cadre  Government  have  promulgated  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  civil  service  cadre, 
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The  Intermediate  Division  consists  of  posts  of  which 
the  salaries  range  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  149  and  the  Lower 
Division  comprises  posts  with  apay  of  less 
Intermediate  Division  20.  In  these  divisions  preference 

is  given  to  candidates  who  have  had  three  years’  temporary 
or  acting  service  before  the  order  of  June  1935.  Every 
candidate  for  an  appointment  in  the  public  service,  who  can 
satisfy  the  Commissioner  that  he  had  the  necessary  long 
service,  is  to  be  registered.  Whenever  a  vacancy  arises 
in  an  appointment  for  which  qualified  candidates  are 
registered,  the  Commissioner  will  advise  the  recruitment  of 
such  candidates  in  preference  to  any  other.  As  between 
themselves,  seniority  primarily  depends  on  the  greater 
length  of  service. 

The  principle  of  recruitment  to  the  Intermediate 
Division  is  based  on  efficiency,  subordinated  to  some  extent 
to  adequacy  of  communal  representation.  Appointments  in 
this  division  are  made  according  to  the  order  of  merit  of  the 
candidates,  determined  by  means  of  a  selective  test;  provid¬ 
ed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  appointments  will  in  any  event 
be  given  to  the  most  meritorious  candidates  from  the  inade¬ 
quately  represented  communities.  That  is,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  appointments  in  this  division  are  given  to  the  best 
candidates  in  the  order  of  merit  irrespective  of  the 
communities  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  remaining  40 
per  cent,  to  the  best  candidates  from  the  inadequately 
represented  communities.  All  communities  other  than  the 
Brahman,  the  Nayar,  the  other  Caste  Hindu,  the  Jacobite 
and  the  Marthomite  are  considered  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  communities.  The  above  named  communities  have 
already  their  due  share  or  more  of  the  appointments  in 
superior  service.  The  rules  for  the  Intermediate  Division 
contemplate  that  the  number  of  probable  vacancies  shall  be 
estimated  and  advertised  half-yearly  and  that  only  appli¬ 
cations  sent  in  compliance  with  spch  advertisements  shs^J} 
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be  considered.  The  scale  of  fees  for  application  to  the 
Intermediate  Division  is  as  follows 

In  all  cases  where  the  Special  Examination  Rs. 

is  part  of  the  selective  test  5 

In  all  other  cases  where  the  minimum  pay 
of  the  appointment  is 

not  less  than  Rs.  14  but  less  than  Rs.  40.  2 

not  less  than  Rs.  40  but  less  than  Rs.  50.  3 

not  less  than  Rs.  50  but  less  than  Rs.  75.  4 

not  less  than  Rs.  75  but  less  than  Rs.  150.  5 

When  an  applicant  applies  for  more  than  one 
appointment,  the  highest  or  higher  fee  should  be  paid, 
notwithstanding  that  the  applicant  subsequently  withdraws 
his  application  for  the  appointment  requiring  the  highest 
or  higher  fee.  The  fee  for  the  renewal  of  a  valid  application 
is  one  rupee. 

In  the  selective  test  marks  will  be  awarded  to 
candidates  under  two  different  items  viz., 

1.  Marks  for  general  examination  qualification 
possessed  by  the  candidate  or  any  special  examination  to  be 
conducted.  The  maximum  marks  for  this  part  will  be 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

2.  Special  marks  (30  per  cent,  of  the  total)  are  set 
apart  for  interview,  previous  approved  acting  service,  special 
qualification,  and  as  bonus  to  backward  communities. 

In  the  case  of  the  candidates  of  the  backward 
communities,  the  age-limit  for  entry  in  the  Intermediate 
Division  is  raised  to  28  years. 

So  far  as  the  Lower  Division  is  concerned,  appointments 
are  made  'jyith  a  vje'sy  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  their  share 
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to  the  communities  which  have  been  hitherto  poorly 
represented  in  this  division,  provided  duly  qualified  candh 
dates  are  available  from  such  communi. 
Lower  Division.  method  of  recruitment  is 

accordingly  based  on  the  following  rotation  of  communities; 


1, 

Other  Hindu  and 

28. 

Muslim. 

Miscellaireous. 

29. 

Jacobite. 

2. 

Muslim. 

30. 

Ilava. 

3. 

Pulaya. 

31. 

Syriac  Catholic, 

4. 

Jacobite. 

32. 

Ilava. 

5. 

Kammala. 

33. 

Latin  Catholic. 

6. 

Marthomite. 

34. 

Ilava. 

7.. 

ilava. 

35. 

Other  Hindu. 

8. 

Syriac  Catholic. 

36. 

Nayar. 

9. 

Na^ar. 

37. 

Ilava. 

10. 

S.  I.  TJ.  Church. 

38. 

Syriac  Catholic. 

11. 

Latin  Catholic. 

39. 

Ilava. 

12. 

Other  Christian. 

40. 

Nayar. 

13. 

Other  Caste  Hindu. 

41. 

Other  Hindu. 

14. 

Nayar. 

42. 

Muslim. 

15. 

Other  Hindu, 

43. 

Pulaya. 

16. 

Muslim. 

44. 

Jacobite. 

17. 

Pulaya. 

45. 

Kammala. 

18. 

Jacobite, 

46. 

Marthomite. 

19. 

Kammala, 

47. 

Ilava. 

20. 

Ilava. 

48. 

Syriac  Catholic.. 

21. 

Syriac  Catholic. 

49. 

Nadar. 

22. 

Ha^ar, 

50. 

S.  L  U.  Church. 

23. 

Latin  Catholic. 

51. 

Latin  Catholic. 

24. 

Other  Christian. 

52. 

Other  Christian. 

25. 

Nayar. 

53. 

Other  Caste  Hindu, 

26. 

Ilava. 

54. 

Nayar, 

27. 

Other  Hindu. 

55. 

Brahman. 

Recruitment  to  the  Lower  Division  depends  upon 
preliminary  registration,  Oaiididates  who  are  qualified  for 
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the  various  appointments  are  required  to  apply  for  registra¬ 
tion  to  the  Commissioner.  A  fee  of  Ohs.  14  is  levied  for 
registration.  When  vacancies  arise  the  Commissioner 
selects  the  number  of  communities  equal  to  the  number  of 
vacancies  in  accordance  -with  communal  rotation.  Once 
the  community  is  chosen,  a  candidate  of  that  community  is 
selected  from  among  the  registered  candidates  according  to 
the  rules  of  seniority  laid  down,  the  principal  rule  being 
that  a  candidate  with  acting  service  is  to  be  preferred  to 
one  who  has  had  no  such  service. 

The  new  system  has  been  working  for  more  than 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  position  was 
reviewed  by  Government  who  expressed  their  satisfaction 
on  the  working  of  the  Department. 


chithrslayam. 

Sri  Chithralayam  was  opened  on  25th  September  1935 
by  His  Highness  the  Mahafaija  with  a  view  to  providing  for 
the  enjoyment,  education  and  development  of  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  people  by  means  of  a  collection  of  pictures  re¬ 
presenting  the  various  eras  of  painting  in  India  along  with 
specimens  of  the  art  in  other  parts  of  Asia  which  bear  the 
marks  of  Indian  influence.  The  Gallery  was  reconstructed 
out  of  two  bungalows  side  by  side  in  the  Museum  Gardens, 
the  reconstruction,  furnishing  of  exhibits  and  hanging  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Cousins.  The  first 
bungalow  is  laid  out  in  three  sections  illustrating  modern 
Indian  painting  in  works  by  senior  Bengal  artists,  their 
pupils  and  other  schools  in  the  Indian  model.  In  the  second 
bungalow  are  exhibited  examples  of  Indo-European  painting. 
The  other  section  of  rooms  show  Persian,  Mughal,  Eajaput 
and  Tahjore  paintings  and  a  unique  collection  of  copies 
of  Indian  mural  paintings  from  pre-historic  times  down 
through  the  eras  of  Ajanta  to  recent  times  in  Cochin  and 
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Travancore.  The  gallery  thus  gives  a  continuous  view  of 
Indian  painting  and  is  of  high  educational  value.  It  also 
contains  good  specimens  of  Tibetan,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
painting.  In  1112  M.E.  (1937)  it  attained  the  unique  distin¬ 
ction  of  presenting  the  first  good  collection  in  India,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  of  a  new  movement  in  painting  by  field 
workers  and  fishers  of  Bali. 


THE  Sri  ohithra  hindu  religious  library. 

This  Library  was  inaugurated  towards  the  close  of 
1112  M.E.  It  is  located  in  a  spacious  building  put  up  in  the 
premises  of  the  Kakkilttu  Kantan  tiastha  temple  at  Fufhan- 
chantha,  Trivandrum,  adjacent  to  the  Main  Road.  The  raised 
platform  and  the  spacious  hall  open  on  both  sides  in  front 
of  it  serve  as  an  auditorium  providing  accommodation  for 
about  1,000  persons.  The  Library  section  and  the  hall  are 
furnished  with  facilities  for  the  reading  public  and'for  con¬ 
ducting  religious  lectures,  HarihaMas,  PdihaJcams  and  other 
similar  functions. 

The  Library  contains  books  in  Sanskrit,  English, 
Malayalam  and  Tamil,  in  the  several  branches  of  Hindu 
religious  literature.  There  are  also  some  reference  books. 
Foreign  and  Indian  magazines  relating  to  religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy  are  being  subscribed  for.  The  books  are  not  now 
lent  and  cannot  be  taken  outside,  but  have  to  be  used  in  the 
Library  itself. 

The  Assistant  Devaswam  Commissioner,  Trivandrum 
District,  is  the  controlling  officer  of  the  institution.  There 
is  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  three  members  to 
help  him  in  the  choice  of  books  and  connected  matters. 
Religious  discourses  are  conducted  by  eminent  scholars  in 
religion,  as  also  Hafikaihd  Kdlakshlpams,  Ghdkkyar  Kuthw 
and  Pahhakams  are  regularly  arranged  to  be  conducted  in 
the  hall  attached  to  the  Library. 
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THE  SRI  MULAM  SHASHTYABDAPURTHI 
MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Public  Offices.  It  is  a  monument  erected  by  a  grateful 
people  in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  birthday  of 
Maharaja  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  of  blessed  memory.  It  serves 
as  an  industrial  and  commercial  museum  and  bureau  where 
local  manufactured  products  are  exhibited  with  charts 
giving  information  about  their  source,  price  and  other- 
particulars.  The  endowment  is  to  the  value  of  nearly  one 
lakh  of  rupees,  of  which  one-half  is  invested  on  the  building 
and  furniture;  the  other  half  forms  the  corpus  of  the 
fund.  The  interest  on  the  fund  is  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
up-keep. 

The  Institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
management  appointed  by  Government  and  consisting  of 
seven  members  of  whom  four  are  non-officials.  The  com¬ 
mittee  elects  its  chairman,  and  the  honorary  secretary. 
An  executive  committee  is  formed  consisting  of  the  above 
and  another  member,  while  two  other  members  are  selected 
to  audit  the  accounts  and  take  stock  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  trade  and  manufacture, 
the  committee  of  management  has  decided  to  allow  accom- 
niodation  to  private  exhibits  free  of  charge. 

There  is  a  library  attached  to  the  Institute  containing 
books  on  subjects  relating  to  industry  and  commerce  and 
several  journals  dealing  with  these  subjects.  The  Institute 
and  the  library  are  open  to  the  public. 

Every  year  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Maharaja  Sri  Malam  Thirunal  is  celebrated  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  building  and  the  premises  are  decorated  and 
illuminated.  A  public  meeting  is  held  at  which  a  lecture 
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on  some'  topic  relating  to  commerce  and  industry  is 
delivered.  The  bust  of  the  Maharaja  kept  in  the  Institute 
is  garlanded  and  speeches  of  tribute  are  delivered. 


COMPASSIONATE  GRATUITY  TO  THE  FAMILIES 
OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVANTS. 

Prior  to  1108  M.  E.  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
Travancore  service  rules  to  afford  relief  to  the  family  of 
a  government  servant  who  died  in  harness,  whatever 
be  the  length  of  his  service.  Government  therefore  intro¬ 
duced  a  scheme  for  the  awai’d  of  compassionate  gratuity 
with  effect  from  the  1st  Vrischikam  1108.  In  this  scheme 
the  families  of  government  servants  in  the  permanent 
pensionable  service,  who  die  before  or  within  one  year  after 
retirement,  are  granted  compassionate  gratuity  according 
to  the  following  rules:— 

1.  The  minimum  service  required  for  the  grant  of 
compassionate  gratuity  is  five  years  and  the  maximum  for 
which  it  is  payable  is  30  years. 

2.  The  amount  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one 
month’s  pay  for  each  year  of  pensionable  service  based  on 
the  monthly  pay  drawn  by  him  on  the  1st  Ohingam  of  each 
year. 

3.  The  maximum  monthly  pay  for  the  calculation  of 
compassionate  gratuity  is  Rs.  400  and  the  maximum  amount 
payable  is  Rs.  3,000. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  government  servant  dying  within 
One  year  of  retirement,  the  amount  calculated  as  above  will 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  pension  drawn  till  the  date  of 
his  death. 


5.  The  grant  of  compassionate  gratuity  is  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  Government. 
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Under  the  scheme  family  means  and  includes  :~ 

(i)  Widow  and  minor  children, 

(ii)  Unmarried  major  daughters,  only  if  they  are  poor, 

(iii)  Married  daughters  subsequently  divorced  or 

widowed  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  compassionate 
gratuity,  if  they  are  poor,  and 

(iv)  Father  and  mother,  only  if  they  were  solely 
dependent  on  the  deceased  for  maintenance. 

.  The  application  for  compassionate  gratuity  should  be 
made  in  the  prescribed  form  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  requisite  documents. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  government  servant 
before  retirement,  the  head  of  the  office  concerned,  on 
production  of  a  death-certificate  by  the  family  of  the 
government  servant,  will  prepare  and  submit  the  application 
to  Government  through  the  Audit  Officer;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  government  servant  dying  within  one  year  of  retirement, 
his  family  should  submit  the  application  to  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned,  who  will,  after  verification,  submit 
it  to  Government  through  the  Audit  Officer.* 


ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Electrical  Department  has  been  working  as  a 
separate  Department  only  from  1108  M.  E.  (1933).  From 
1103  to  1108  M.E.  it  was  a  unit  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  Thereafter  it  was  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  an  Electrical  Engineer*. 

The  Trivandrum,  Quiion  and  Kalama^^eri  electric 
Trivandrum,  Quiion  undertakings  have  been  financed  by 

and  KalamafiSeri  Government  and  worked  by  the  Electrical 
electric  supply.  Department  while  those  at  Nagercoil, 
Kottayam  and  Mannar  are  owned  by  private  corporations 
•  For  further  information  see  Appendix  XII  of  the  Travancore  Service 
Rules. 
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which  are  licenced  under  the  Travancore  Electricity  Act. 
The  Trivandrum  distribution  lines  extend  over  a  length  of 
60  miles.  The  total  expenditure  incurred  for  the  Trivan- 
‘drum  electric  supply  was  Rs.  10,14,199  till  the  end  of 
1113  M.E.  In  Quilon  electricity  is  supplied  by  a  low  tension 
distribution  system  covering  a  length  of  38  miles.  Power  ig 
supplied  from  Quilon  to  the  mineral  factories  at  Chavara, 
the  ceramic  factory  at  Kundara  and  the  leper  colony  at 
Nuranad.  The  total  expenditure  incurred  for  the  Quilon 
electric  supply  amounts  to  Rs.  2,94,929.  The  Power 
House  at  Kalamais'eri  near  Alwaye  was  constructed  to 
supply  electricity  to  the  Sri  Chithra  Mills.  This  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  supply  power  to  the  Mills  until  the  Pallivasal  hydro 
electric  power  becomes  available. 

Eottayam  is  supplied  with  electricity  by  a  system  of 
lines  17  miles  in  length.  The  expenses  for  the  scheme 
Nagercoil,  KoMayam  aggregate  to  Rs.  V71  lakhs  till  the  end  of 
and  Mannar  electric  1113  M.E.  In  Nagercoil  power  is  supplied 
supply.  jjy  ijjjg  gf  25  mlles  of  low  tension  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  capital  expenditure  for  this  station  amounts 
to  Rs.  2‘22  lakhs.  The  electric  works  at  MunnSr  are  owned 
by  Messrs.  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Company  Ltd. 

An  investigation  of  the  Pallivasal  Hydro  Electric 
Scheme  was  made  in  1932.  The  waterfall  in  the  Muthi- 
rru  -r,  11-  ,  rappula  river  is  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 

Scheme.  po^e.  I  he  transmission  lines  from  Palli- 
vasal  go  to  Kothamangalam  from  where 
they  branch  off  one  set  going  to  Alwaye  and  the  other  to 
Pallam  (near  Kottayam)  where  the  two  main  receiving 
stations  are  located.  From  Pallam  the  lines  are  extended 
to  Peermade,  Quilon,  Kottayam,  Changanas^eri,  Alleppey 
and  a  few  other  towns.  The  project  was  inaugurated  on 
19th  March  1940  by  the  Dewan,  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P : 
Ramaswamy  Aiyar.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the 
Dewan  obse.rved 
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“I  look  forward  in  Travancore  not  to  the  rise  of 
large  industrial  centres,  but  to  the  spread  of  a  net-work 
of  cottage  industries  and  medium  sized  factories,  taking 
advantage  of  supplies  of  electrical  energy  from  sources  like* 
Pallivasal. 

“Those  interested  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
country  discovered  natural  handicaps  such  as  the  absence 
of  fuel,  attending  upon  such  progress.  Coal  and  mineral- 
oil,  being  ruled  out,  and  the  possibility  of  timber  fuel  being 
limited,  what  is  the  possibility  of  industrial  advancement 
otherwise  than  by  harnessing  the  natural  forces  which 
are  abundantly  furnished  us  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
Throughout  the  West  Coast  there  are  steep  slopes  and  an 
abundant  rainfall,  with  great  possibilities  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  natural  flow  of  water.  From  the  earliest  times 
this  has  been  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  industry  but  it 
required  science  to  discover  the  possibility  of  high  trans¬ 
mission  up  to  two  lakhs,  and  transmission  for  long  distances 
also  became  possible  with  scientific  advancement.  But  for 
science  these  natural  resources  would  have  run  to  waste, 
and  with  these  aids,  which  science  gives  us,  it  is  possible 
to  utilise  them.  But  how  much  of  these  have  been  utilised. 
In  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  there  is  available 
35  million  h.  p.  of  which  less  than  one  million  have  been 
utilised  so  far.  In  Canada  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
possibility  of  32  million  h.  p.,  nearly  5  million  h.  p.  have 
been  utilised,  and  Canada  has  been  transformed  from  prairie 
land  and  pasture  land,  into  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
organised  industrial  units  in  the  world,  playing  such  a 
great  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  being  an 
effective  factor  towards  what  is  hoped  will  be  eventually  the 
success  of  the  Allies  in  the  present  war . 

“It  is  because  of  considerations  like  the  rarity  of  oil 
and  the  difficulty  of  generating  steam  power  with  ordinary 
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fuel  that  it  has  been  considered  that  the  greatest  need  in 
India  to-day  is  the  utilisation  of  hydro-electric  energy, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  and  beneficial  sources  of  wealth 
4n  this  land. 

“Travancore  has  many  such  sources.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  to-day  that  out  of  9,000  kilowatts  possible 
now,  there  is  already  assured  a  demand  for  fifty  per  cent., 
and  there  is  pending  before  the  Government  a  proposal,  and 
there  are  negotiations  proceeding,  in  connection  with  the 
possibility  of  starting  an  aluminium  industry  in  the  State, 
which  if  it  fructifies,  and  I  trust  it  will  fructify,  will  create 
a  demand  for  more  energy  than  it  is  possible  to  produce 
with  the  present  storage. 

“Already,  therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  for  us‘ 
in  view  of  such  a  rapidly  increasing  demand,  to  contemplate 
means  to  increase  the  storage.  And  subsidiary  storages  and 
a  secondary  alternative  to  the  methods  of  producing  power 
are  already  in  contemplation  by  the  Government  of 
Travancore.” 

In  1113  M.  E.  a  sum  of  Rs.  8  lakhs  was  provided 
for  the  construction  of  an  all-Travancore  telephone 
_  system.  It  was  proposed  to  open  exchan- 

e  ep  one  system.  Nagercoil,  Quilon,  Trivandrum 

Eottayam  and  Alwaye  besides  connecting  many  of  the 
Anchal  offices  en  route.  Quilon  and  Trivandrum  were 
connected  by  a  Trunk  Telephone  in  1115  M.  E. 

A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Broadcasting 
Station  at  Trivandrum  was  sanctioned  in  1113  M.  E.  An 
Assistant  Electrical  Engineer  has  been 
r  a  oas  mg.  (jeputed  for  special  training.  The  work  in 
connection  with  this  scheine  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
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CO-OPEKATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

In  1089  M.  E.  (1914)  a,  Co-operative  Societies  Act  was 
enacted  in  Travancore.  Two  years  later  a  Registrar  was 
appointed  and  the  Department  was  organised  with  one 
Inspector  under  him.  In  1113  M.  E.  a  new  Co-operative 
Societies  Act  was  passed.  In  1113  M.  E.  the  staff  of  the 
Department  consisted  of  a  Registrai’,  two  Assistant  Regis¬ 
trars  and  thirty-six  Inspectors.  In  that  year  three  more 
temporary  Inspectors  were  appointed  as  Sale  Officers.  Of 
the  thirty-six  Inspectors  two  were  in  charge  of  non-credit 
work  and  the  others  were  in  charge  of  circles. 

In  1113  M.E.  there  were  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  societies  working  of  which  1,277  were  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  societies,  343  non-agricultural  credit  societies, 
35  distributive  societies  including  school  societies,  25  super¬ 
vising  unions,  21  taluk  banks  including  banking  unions,  18 
urban  banks,  13  agricultural  credit  societies  with  production 
and  sale,  11  non-agricultural  societies  with  production  and 
sale,  1  central  bank,  1  central  institute,  1  central  weaving 
society,  and  1  central  wholesale  society.  The  remaining 
29  were  of  various  types  including  benefit  funds  and 
insurance.  The  total  number  of  members  was  206,699  of 
which  24,096  were  women  members.  Ten  societies  were 
exclusively  for  women.  There  are  separate  societies  for 
the  backward  communities  viz.,  Afayas,  Valans,  coast 
Christians  (fishermen),  Chefamars  and  SSmbavars.  They 
had  a  total  membership  of  16,532.  The  paid  up  share  capital 
of  these  societies  aggregated  to  Rs.  1'24  lakhs  and  their 
reserve  fund  totalled  Rs.  38,138. 

The  supervision  of  these  societies  is  conducted  by  28 
local  supervising  unions  (including  three  banking  unions)  at 
different  centres  with  the  Central  Co-operative  Institute,  as 
their  Federated  Body.  Ron-official  supervision  is  also 
done  in  addition  to  what  is  done  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department. 
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At  present  there  are  only  two  Co-operative  Divisions, 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  each  under  the  charge  of  an 
Assistant  Registrar;  but  the  opening  of  a  Central  Division 
is  under  contemplation.  Now  the  Department  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner  who  is  also  the 
Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies. 


TRANSPORT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Transport  Department  was  organised  in  Kanni 
1113.  An  initial  fleet  of  60  vehicles  was  purchased 
and  bodies  suited  to  local  conditions  were  constructed  in 
the  P.  W.  D.  Workshops.  The  service  was  inaugurated 
by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  on  9th  Kumbham  1113.  The 
sections  first  covered  by  the  vehicles  of  the  Department 
•were  Trivandrum — Nagercoil,  Trivandrum — Neyyattinkara, 
Nagerooil— Colachel  and  Nagercoil — Gape  Comorin.  Service 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  Trivandrum  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  NedumangSd  was  taken  up  in  the  next  month.  Three 
months  later  the  Quilon— Trivandrum  line  was  also  taken 
up.  All  transport  services  by  private  concerns  are  prohibited 
on  the  routes  served  by  the  departmental  buses.  Regular 
service  for  the  transport  of  goods  from  the  High  Ranges  via 
Alwaye  was  also  taken  up  by  the  Department.  In  Mlnam 
1115  the  State  Transport  line  was  extended  to  Koijayam.  . 

In  conjunction  with  the  passenger  service  a  parcel 
service  is  also  carried  on.  Agents  are  appointed  at  import¬ 
ant  stations  on  the  routes  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
parcels  from  consignors  and  they  distribute  parcels  to  the 
consignees.  The  fare  was  standardised  at  8  cash  per  mile 
in  all.  routes  except  in  the  Trivandrum  Town  Service  where, 
it  has  been  fixed  at  1%  cash  per  mile. 

The  Department  is  a  steadily  growing  one  and  brings 
a  good  income  to  the  .Government.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  an  officer  styled  the  Superintendent  of  Transport. 


CHAPTER  XXXVlIl. 

I  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.* 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Department  has  within  its  jurisdiction 
English,  Malayslam  and  Tamil  Schools, 
Training  Schools,  Sanskrit  Schools,  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools,  Night  Schools,  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries, 
Orphanages,  a  Reformatory  School,  and  an  Academy 
of  Music. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  submits  to 
Government,  from  time  to  time,  proposals  for  improving 
education  in  the  State.  His  main  duty  is  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  education  within  the  State  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  different  agencies  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
is  responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficient  working  of  all 
recognised  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  depart¬ 
mental  or  private,  and  to  conduct  his  work  in  accordance 
with  such  codes,  rules  and  instructions  as  may  be  in  force. 
He  prepares  the  annual  budget  for  the  Department  and 
controls  departmental  receipts  and  expenditure.  He  has  to 
conduct  periodical  inspection  of  educational  institutions 
and  check  the  work  of  the  subordinate  inspecting  officers. 
He  has  to  submit  to  Government  every  year  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Department,  and  furnish  such  other 
reports  and  returns  as  Government,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe  or  call  for. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office, 
the  Director  is  assisted  by  two  subordinate  officers,  the 
Personal  Assistant  and  the  Financial  Assistant.  The 
Financial  Assistant  advises  the  Director  in  all  matters 
relating  to  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Department. 

•  For  a  detailed  aooount  of  education  in  Travanoore,  vide  Vol.  III. 
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His  main  duty  is  to  check  leakages  of  revenue,  to  in¬ 
spect  subordinate  offices,  and  to  submit  reports  to  the 
Director  pointing  out  the  irregularities,  if  any,  that  may 
come  to  his  notice.  The  Personal  Assistant  is  the  minis¬ 
terial  head  of  the  office,  and  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  . 
Director  on  all  papers  relating  to  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department.  In  the  absence  of  the  Director 
from  headquarters  or  while  ha  is  on  casual  leave,  the 
Personal  Assistant  is  competent  to  take  action  on  urgent 
matters  and  submit  his  decision  to  the  Director  later  on 
for  ratification. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  State  is  divided  into 
four  divisions,  each  under  a  Division  Inspector,  and  thirty- 
one  districts,  each  under  an  Assistant  Inspector.  The 
Division  Inspectors  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Director  and,  in  their  turn,  they  control  the  Assistant 
Inspectors.  The  Division  Inspectors  have  their  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Thiruvalla,  and  Mtivattupula, 
and  have  their  administrative  areas  divided  into  10,  6,  8, 
and  7  districts  respectively.  ' 

There  is  also  an  Inspectress  of  Girls  Schools,  of  the 
rank  of  a  Division  Inspector,  who  has  control  over  all 
educational  institutions  for  girls  above  the  primary  grade. 
She  has  her  headquarters  at  Trivandrum.  She  is  under 
the  direct  administrative  control  of  the  Director,  and  has 
an  Assistant  Inspectress  under  her. 

The  chief  inspecting  officers,  viz,  the  four  Division 
Inspectors  and  the  Inspectress  of  Girls  Schools  are 
primarily  responsible  to  the  Director  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  institutions  under  their  control,  and  have  also  to 
conduct  the  inspection  of  all  English  Schools,  MalaySlaffl 
and  Tamil  High  Schools,  Sanskrit  Schools,  Training  Schools, 
Orphanages  and  Boarding  Houses  in  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  Assistant  Inspectors  are  responsible  to  the 
respective  Division  Inspectors  for  the  efficient  working  of 
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the  MalaySlam  and  Tamil  Primary  and  Middle  Schools, 
Rural  Libraries  and  Private  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  ordinarily  extend 
over  a  revenue  taluk,  but  in  some  cases,  covers  a  few 
pakuthies  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
institutions  in  them.  The  Assistant  to  the  Inspectress  of 
Girls  Schools  has  control  over  the  Malayalam  and  Tamil 
Middle  Schools  for  Girls  in  the  State. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  Moslem  education  in 
the  State,  provision  has  been  made  for  imparting  instruction 
in  Arabic  in  schools  attended  by  a  fair 
Special  sohools  proportion  of  Muslim  pupils.  The  work 
of  the  Arabic  Instructors  is  inspected  by  a  separate  officer, 
a  Muhammadan  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Director.  The  Muhammadan  Inspe- 
ctor,  however,  has  no  administrative  control  over  any 
school,  such  control  being  vested  in  the  Chief  or  Assistant 
Inspecting  Officer  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  particular 
school  is  situated. 

The  Reformatory  School  at  Trivandrum  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Superintendent  and  its  affairs  are  discussed 
and  decided  by  a  Committee  of  Visitors  of  which  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Academy  of  music  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Principal  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Director. 

The  Department  bestows  great  attention  in  the 
matter  of  female  education.  316,437  girls  were  undergoing 
instruction  in  all  kinds  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  State  in  1113  including  special  schools,  of  whom 
390  were  in  colleges.  The  system  of  co-education 
widely  prevalent  in  the  State  has  been  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  remarkable  spread  of  female  education. 
Instruction  in  music,  needle  work  and  homecraft  is  given. 

To  impart  instruction  in  weaving,  knitting,  sewing 
and  music  there  are  eighteen  technical  schools  all  aided 
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and  exclusively  for  woiren.  The  Reformatory  School 
instruct  the  juvenile  convicts  during  the  term  of  their 
detention  in  printing,  book  binding,  weaving,  agriculture 
and  gardening  besides  in  drill  and  scouting.  There  are 
some  other  special  schools  of  a  -  vocational  character 
under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
screw-pine  weaving  schooj  at  Trivandrum,  Kindergarten 
and  nursery  schools,  the  SiT  OhithrSdaya  Narfhakalayam 
which  is  a  grant-in-aid  institution  for  imparting  train¬ 
ing  in  Indian  dancing,  aided  music  schools,  one  at 
Sherthala  and  the  other  at  Pujappura  in  Trivandrum,  voca¬ 
tional  bias  schools  attached  to  the  8.  L.  B.  English  High 
School  at  Hagercoil  where  instruction  is  given  in  clay¬ 
modelling,  making  toys,  images,  etc,  besides  lessons  in 
general  subjects,  and  the  Vlfa  Kerala  Gymkhana  which  is 
an  aided  school  of  physical  culture  at  Trivandrum  deserve 
special  mention. 

Besides  these  there  are  special  schools  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  belonging  to  certain  communities  who 
show  a  reluctance  to  send  their  children  to  school  if  there 
are  no  separate  schools  for  them.  There  are  four  such 
schools  for  Kshathriyas.  These  are  situated  at  Mavelik- 
kafa,  Aranmula,  Ptinjar  and  Panthalam.  The  special 
school  at  Kulakks^a  is  exclusively  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  Malaysia  Brahmans.  Special  schools  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Muhammadans  are  provided  in  certain 
areas ;  an  English  High  School  is  maintained  for  them 
at  Alleppey. 

The  controlling  officers  of  the  Education  Department 
exercise  administrative  powers  as  stipulated  in  G.  O.  E.  Die 

No.  1011  of  31  Edn.  dated  10th  August 
Powers  inoi  mi.  T^. 

iuol.  Ihe  Director  is  competent  to  san¬ 
ction  grants-in-aid  within  the  limits  of  budget  provision 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Code,  to  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  Department;  to  withdraw 
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permanently  or  temporarily,  wholly  or  partly,  any  grant 
already  sanctioned,  subject  to  certain  conditions;  to 
prescribe  Onam  and  Christmas  holidays  for  schools;  to  con¬ 
duct  departmental  examinations  and  to  appoint  examiners 
and  superintendents  therefor;-  to  dispose  of  unservice¬ 
able  articles  when  the  book- value  does  not  exceed  Rs,  250 
in  each  case;  to  sanction  the  sale  by  auction  of  standing  and 
fallen  trees  and  plants  in  grounds  under  the  control  of  the 
Department;  to  sanction  the  auction  sale  of  dismantled  and 
useless  school  buildings;  to  fix  the  headquarters  of  the 
subordinate  inspecting  officers;  to  accord  administrative 
sanction  for  works  under  petty  construction  and  repairs 
(original  or  repair)  up  to  Rs.  1000;  to  sanction  the  reappro¬ 
priation  of  funds  up  to  Rs.  500  from  one  minor  head  to 
another  with  certain  exceptions;  to  sanction  vacation  duty 
of  officers  in  the  Department  etc. 

The  Chief  Inspectors  are  competent  to  dispose  finally 
of  all  questions  relating  to  admissions,  promotions,  transfer 
certificates,  collection  of  fees,  and  holidays  (except  Onam 
and  Christmas)  in  the  institutions  under  their  control;  to 
auction  unserviceable  articles  and  trees  in  school  premises 
when  the  book-value  does  not  exceed  Rs.  100  in  each  case; 
to  grant  license  to  teachers  in  the  schools  under  their  cont¬ 
rol;  to  sanction  the  distribution  of  budget  allotments  to  the 
offices  and  institutions  under  them;  to  sanction  the  purchase 
of  maps  required  for  use  in  departmental  schools;  to  approve 
of  school  sites  and  buildings  etc. 

The  Assistant  Inspectors  are  competent  to  dispose 
of  unserviceable  articles  the  book-value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  19;  to  sanction  changes  in  the  entries  in  school 
records  of  the  name  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  classes;  to 
allow  the  use,  under  proper  safeguards,  of  departmental 
school  buildings  under  their  control  for  meetings  of  co¬ 
operative  societies;  to  approve  of  changes  of  management  of 
private  schools  and  of  the  teachers  in  thp  staff  thereof  etc. 
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A  State  Library  System  is  in  vogue  by  which 
78  Rural  Libraries,  each  containing  about  500  books  and 
having  a  good  supply  of  newspapers  and 
Libraries  periodicals,  have  been  started  and  placed 

under  the  control  of  the  Department.  These  are  attached 
to  departmental  ’Primary  Schools  in  important  rural  areas 
and  are  in  the  charge  of  the  respective  Headmasters  and 
controlled  by  the  Assistant  Inspecting  Officers  concerned. 
The  public  have  free  access  to  these  libraries. 

The  Department  keeps  in  close  touch  with  local 
public  opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  takes,  when¬ 
ever  necessary  and  desirable,  such  steps  as  would  lead  to 
the  educational  advancement  of  the  people. 


*PUBLIO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Public  Health  Department  was  constituted  on 
its  present  basis  in  1109,  The  need  for  the  organisation  of 
this  Department  was  engaging  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  since  1103,  The  Sanitary  Department,  which  was 
formed  so  early  as  1071,  was  the  only  agency  which  was 
previously  attending  to  public  health  work.  Its  activities 
were  restricted  to  three  phases  of  public  health  viz.,  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  vital  statistics,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  vaccination  in  non-municipal  areas  and  rural 
sanitation. 

In  1103,  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  America  was  appointed  to  organise  public 
health  work  in  Travancore  on  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
scale.  His  scheme  of  work  comprised  hook-worm  treat¬ 
ment,  public  ,  health  education,  epidemiological  and  vital 
statistical  investigations,  health  unit  work,  medical  ento¬ 
mology  and  plague  control  measures.  The  establishment 
of  Health  Units  in  rural  areas  was  an  important  item  in 

*  Eor  a  detailed  account  of  public  health  activities  in  the  State, 
Tide  Vpl.  Ill,  . 
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the  above  scheme.  In  1106  a  Health  Unit  was  started  at 
Neyyattinkara.  Its  main  work  was  registration  of  vital 
statistics,  control  of  communicable  diseases,  public 
health  nursing,  maternity  and  child-welfare  work,  rural 
sanitation,  health  education  and  medical  examination 
of  students. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  effect  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Sanitary  Department  with  the  Public  Health 
Organisation  so  as  to  co-ordinate  their  respective  activities. 
The  amalgamation  was  accordingly  effected  in  Chin  gam 
1109,  its  control  being  vested  in  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Health. 

In  1110  M.E.  some  further  changes  were  effected.  The 
designation  of  the  head  of  the  Department  was  changed  to 
Director  of  Public  Health.  The  bacteriological  laboratory 
under  the  Medical  Department  was  reconstituted  as  the 
Public  Health  Laboratory,  embracing  the  sections  of  the 
Government  Bacteriologist,  the  Chemical  Examiner,  the 
Public  Analyst  under  the  Food  Adulteration  Act,  the  Hook¬ 
worm  Laboratory  and  the  Vaccine  Depot. 

The  work  of  the  new  Public  Health  Department  com¬ 
prises  registration  of  vital  statistics,  control  of  communic¬ 
able  diseases,  vaccination,  plague  control  measures,  malaria 
and  filariasis  control  and  investigations,  tests  and  examin¬ 
ations  in  the  Public  Health  Laboratory,  management  of 
the  Health  Unit  in  Neyyattinkafa,  hook-worm  treatment 
campaign,  rural  sanitation  and  public  health  education. 

The  hookworm  treatment  campaign  was  discontinued 
in  1110.  in  the  same  year,  the  medical  entomology  section 
of  the  Department  was  reorganised.  The  entomological 
laboratory  work  w’as  put  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent, 
Public  Health  Laboratory.  For  purposes  of  field  work,  the 
State  was  divided  into  two  circles,  northern  and  southern. 
An  Assistant  Surgeon  was  put  in  charge  of  each  circle.  The 
mosquito  control  work  within  the  Trivandrum  Municipality 
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was  taken  over  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  Government 
sanctioned  a  contribution  for  the  purpose.  Mosquito  control 
operations  were  subsequently  introduced  in  the  Alleppey 
and  Quilon  municipalities. 

In  1111,  the  Department  was  able  to  make  steady  and 
uniform  progress  in  all  directions  although  it  had  to  bear 
the  heavy  strain  of  fighting  against  a  succession  of  epidemics 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  An  experimental  scheme 
for  the  inspection  of  primary  school  children  in  eight  taluks 
of  the  State  was  introduced  during  the  year,  and  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  the  Public  Health  Department.  A  Taluk 
Health  Organisation  scheme  has  been  put  into  operation  in 
South  Travancore  and  Shenkotta  from  the  year  1112  mainly 
for  taking  effective  precautionary  measures  against  cholera, 
which  is  a  menace  peculiar  to  those  areas  and  also  for  the 
compilation  of  correct  vital  statistics  on  scientific  lines. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1113,  the  State  was 
divided  into  two  public  health  districts  viz-,  northern  and 
southern,  with  Kottayara  and  Neyyattinkafa  as  the  res¬ 
pective  headquarters.  Each  district  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  a  District  Health  Officer.  Along  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  district  health  scheme,  maternity  and 
child-welfare  work  was  also  started  in  five  select  areas 
situated  away  from  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  in  each  of 
the  two  districts. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory  was  transferred  from 
the  Public  Health  Department  and  added  on  to  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Travancore  University  from 
the  beginning  of  1114  M.  E. 

A  Malaria  Special  Officer  was  appointed  in  1114  with 
the  necessary  staff,  for  organising  malaria  control  work  on 
scientific  lines,  in  the  endemic  and  epidemic  centres  of 
malaria,  in  South  Travancore. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LEGISLATION. 

His  Highness  the  MahSrsja  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  political  as  well  as  Legislative  authority  in  the  State. 

The  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Alliance  between 
General.  Travancore  and  the  British  Government 
contemplates  the  tendering  of  advice  by  that  Government 
in  certain  subjects  for  the  advancement  of  His  Highness’ 
interests,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  mutual  wel¬ 
fare  of  both  states.  The  sovereignty  of  the  ruler  is  however 
maintained  intact.  This  has  enabled  the  State  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  principles  of  British  laws  while  keeping  to  the 
old  moorings.  The  laws  which  are  in  force  in  Travancore  are 
thus  the  result  of  a  judicious  blending  of  the  two  systems. 

The  Hindu  kings  of  old  followed  the  text  of  the 
ancient  laws  as  set  forth  in  the  codes  of  Manu,  Yajnavalkya 
and  Pafa^afa.  The  ideals  of  ancient  Hindu  Polity  were 
held  in  high  regard;  and  as  each’  caste  and  the  individuals 
composing  it  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  old  customs  and 
traditions,  deliberate  changes  in  the  law  were  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Even  in  devising  rules  for  the  efficient  working 
of  the  administrative  machinery,  Hindu  rulers  took  pride 
in  affirming  that  in  all  matters  of  principle  they  adhered  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  DharmaSastras.  Normally  they  were 
content  to  act  on  interpretations  of  the  rules  in  the  Dharma 
Sastras.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Chefa  Kings  as  it  was 
of  the  Cholas  and  the  Pandyas.  These  traditions  command¬ 
ed  the  respegt  of  the  rulers  of  Travancore  who  represented 
the  ideals  of  Indian  kingship  and  adhered  to  the  old 
principles  and  conventions.  They  honoured  old  forms  and 
respected  established  precedents.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
the  rulers  of  Travancore  that  they  wmuld  not  deviate  from 
the  fundamental  law,  the  rich  heritage  of  centuries. 
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The  rules  and  principles  of  law  lay  scattered  in 
numerous  volumes  making  reference  difficult  and  tedious, 
The  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  compilation  of  legal 
manuals  by  learned  scholars.  The  VyavahafamaU  compiled 
by  Mahishamangalat'hu  Narapathifi,  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  supplied  a  real  want  and  gained 
currency  throughout  Malabar  as  a  reliable  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  So  was  Kshithiratnamala. 

The  law  and  procedure  of  Travancore  retained  the 
impress  of  oriental  conceptions  until  modified  by  western 
jurisprudence.  From  time  to  time,  however 
Leg^sMon'.^  new  rules  were  promulgated  by  the  Maha¬ 
raja  in  the  form  of  Chattavariyolds  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Chattavariyoh 
issued  Maharaja  Kart'hika  Thirunal  (1759-1799)  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  example  of  such  legislation.  This  state  of  things 
changed  after  the  establishment  of  the  alliance  with  the 
English  East  India  Company.  Col.  Munro  who  combined  in 
himself  the  offices  of  Dewan  and  Resident  engrafted  the 
principles  of  Anglo-Indian  Legislation  on  the  Statute  Book 
of  Travancore.  What  was  good  for  the  British  possessions 
in  India  was  considered  equally  good  for  the  progressive 
Indian  States.  A  large  number  of  Proclamations  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Rani  Goufi  Lakshmi  Bsyi,  the  Queen 
Regnant,  and  Rani  Gouri  Parvathi  Bayi,  the  Queen  Regent. 
The  drafts  of  the  Acts  and  Proclamations  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Dewans  and  submitted  to  the  rulers  who 
exercised  their  minds  on  the  principles  and  the  details 
involved  in  them  before  promulgation.  The  Proclamations 
were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  endeavour  calculated 
to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  measures  passed  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Ranis 
and  the  early  years  of  Maharaja  Swathi  Thifunal  may  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  Proclamation  of  988  M.  E.  directed  that  no  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  should  be  recovered  for  the  cultivation  of  drj 
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grains  such  as  gingelly  and  grain  on  lands  already  assessed 
to  revenue.  It  was  stated  that  the  Sirkar  would  help  tho 
ryots  with  money  for  seed  and  .agricultural  implements  in 
order  to  encourage  cultivation.  “The  abolition  of  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  most  arbitrary  taxes  such  as  poll-tax, 
cottage  tax,  net-tax,  etc.,  under  which  distinct  sections  of 
the  community  such  as  Ilavas,  Parayas,  etc.,  had  groaned 
for  years  had  resulted  in  increased  social  blessing’"’,  says 
Nanoo  Pillai,  one  of  the  former  Dewans  of  the  State, 
in  his  “Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Travancore’’.  The 
Syrian  Christians  and  converts  were  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  uliyam  services  in  devaswoms.  The 
possessors  of  Virut’hi  lands  were  permitted  to  relinquish 
them  if  they  chose.  By  a  Royal  Proclamation  of  993  M.  E. 
the  land-holders  of  Nsnjanad  were  released  from  certain 
oppressive  demands  exacted  from  them  by  certain  digni¬ 
taries  known  as  Mudalis  and  Ambalakkar  who,  under  the 
guise  of  collecting  Sirkar  revenue  from  the  ryots  levied 
numerous  unauthorised  contributions  for  their  own  benefit 
in  connection  with  social  and  religious  functions.  Con- 
cessions  were  granted  to  ryots  for  bringing  new  lands  under 
cultivation.  In  the  same  year  the  imposition  of  tree-tax 
was  restricted  to  eight  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  By 
another  Proclamation  dated  12th  ThulSm  lOOO,  it  was 
declared  that  the  ryots  would  be  offered  protection  against 
the  malpractices  and  oppressions  of  local  officials  in  regard 
to  recovery  of  revenue,  supply  of  provisions,  etc.  By  a 
Proclamation  dated  1011  the  reward  for  the  destruction  of 
tigers  was  raised  to  Rs.  30. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  courts  necessitated  the 
reformation  and  the  restatement  of  the  laws  according  to 
the  models  of  British  India.  Cunden  Menon 
^?010  who  was  appointed  a  Dewan  Peishkar  in 

1010  at  the  suggestion  of  Casamajor,  the 
British  Resident,  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  drafting 
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legal  codes,  A  committee  of  officers  with  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  and  ^  experience  of  administrative 
details  was  appointed  to  assist  him.  The  laws  in  force  were 
carefully  examined  and  new  rules  both  of  substantive  and 
adjective  law  were  added.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  drafts  were  prepared.  The  language  of  the  drafts  was 
Malayalam;  for,  Cunden  Menon  did  not  possess  a  knowledge 
of  English.  They  were  soon  translated  into  English  by  com¬ 
petent  scholars,  and  promulgated  by  the  Maharaja  in  the 
form  of  Regulations.  “This  was  the  first  Code  of  Regulationa 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  It  consisted  of  eight 
chapters,  the  first  five  chapters  comprised  the  Civil  Code 
and  Procedure  and  the  constitution  of  the  different  Courts, 
original  and  appellate.  The  sixth  Regulation  invested 
Tahsildars  with  police  authority  and  Zilla  Courts  with  full 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  seventh  and  eighth  Regulations 
authorised  the  Appeal  Court  Judges  to  perform  the  functions 
of  sessions  courts.”  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  people 
became  generally  acquainted  with  the  newly  introduced 
system.  But  the  customs  and  usages  which  ruled  formerly 
had  to  be  gradually  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
progressive  administration  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  the  administration  of 
their  own  provinces.  The  Acts  were  often  passed  on 
the  suggestions  and  advice  of  the  British  Residents.  But 
the  new  laws  bore  the  imprimatorof  the  independence  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 


The  practice  continued  until  the  year  1063  M.  E. 
(1888).  The  Maharaja  desired  to  secure  the  opinion  of 
c  m. .  '  subjects  in  making  legislation  and 

administration,  but  it  was  done  m  an 
informal  manner.  The  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  education  among 
the  people  resulted  in  extending  their  political  vision.  The 
consultation  made  with  them  by  successive  Dewang 
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found  to  be  of  great  use  in  settling  the  administrative  policy 
of  the  Government.  At  the  time  of  the  Settlement 
Proclamation,  for  example,  the  Dewan  invited  the  leading 
land-holders  from  different  parts  of  the  state  with  the 
object  of  explaining  to  them  “their  intentions  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  a  Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  in 
Travancore  and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
and  forming  their  opinions  on  the  various  questions  which 
would  arise  in  connection  with  that  important  measure  of 
making  known  their  views  to  Government  and  of  co-operating 
with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  an  undertaking  so 
intimately  affecting  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
population”. 

In  1063  M.  E.  (1888  A.  D.)  Dewan  l^ama  Rao  instructed 
the  Dewan  Peishkars  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  names  of  two 
respectable  persons  from  each  proverthy 
Coradltmes  ML^E.  direct  them  to  appear  before  him 

when  he  visited  each  locality  in  his  tours. 
It  was  realised  that  legislation  on  sound  lines  was  the 
condition  precedent  to  an  efficient  executive  administration. 
In  British  India  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1861  paved  the 
way  for  the  association  of  the  popular  element  in  the  work 
of  legislation.  His  Highness  Sri  Mnlam  Thifunal  Maharaja 
gave  his  sanction  to  a  forward  policy  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  representative  institutions  and  Dewan  fiama  Rao  devoted 
his  best  energy  to  implement  his  master’s  scheme. 

The  Legislative  Council  Act  II  of  1063  was  thus 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  In  proposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  council  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
Dewan  “should  have  the  benefit  of  discussing  with  and 
taking  the  opinion  of  responsible  officers  associated  with 
him  in  matters  of  legislation  which,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  government  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  before  being  submitted  to 
the  Sovereign  to  be  passed  into  law”,  But  when  the 
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Act  emerged  in  its  final  form,  provision  was  made  for 
the  non-offloial  element  as  well.  The  Legislative  Council 
thus  inaugurated  was  to  consist  of  a  President  and  mem¬ 
bers;  such  members  being  not  less  than  five  or  more 
than  eight  in  number.  The  Dewan  was  to  be  the  ex-officio 
President  and  the  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  from  time  to  time,  provided  that  not  less  than 
two  of  the  persons,  i.  e.,  persons  who  at  the  date  of  such 
nomination,  were  not  in  the  service  of  government.  It  was 
provided  that  the  seat  in  the  Council  of  any  non-official 
member  accepting  office  in  the  government  service  was  to 
be  vacated  on  such  acceptance.  Period  of  membership 
was  three  years  but  re-appointment  was  permitted.  The 
time  and  place  of  meeting  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  Dewan. 

The  Council  was  to  exercise  its  power  of  making  laws 
and  Acts  only  at  meetings  presided  over  by  the  Dewan  or 
the  senior  official  member  present.  Three  members  and  the 
presiding  authority  were  to  form  a  quorum.  The  first  set 
of  rules  were  to  be  framed  by  the  Dewan  but  power  was 
given  to  the  Council  to  make  suitable  amendments  in  the 
Rules.  There  was,  however,  a  proviso  added  that  it  “shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Sovereign  to  disallow  any  such  rule  and  to 
render  it  of  no  effect’’.  No  business  was  to  be  transacted 
at"  any  meeting  of  the  Council  other  than  the  consideration  ■ 
and  enactment  of  “measures  introduced  into  the  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  such  enactment  and  it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  member  to  introduce  or  for  the  Council  to  entertain 
any  motion  unless  such  motion  was  for  leave  to  introduce 
some  measure  in  the  Council  or  have  reference  to  some 
measure  actually  introduced  thereto.”  This  right  of  the 
members  was  restricted  by  an  important  proviso  '‘that  it 
shall  not  be  lawftU  for  any  member  to  introduce  tvithout  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Dewan,  any  measure  affecting  the 
public  revenues  of  the  State  or  by  which  any  charge  shall 
be  imposed  on  such  revenues”.  The  Act  said,  “When  any 
lavy  or  Act  has  been  made  by  the  Council  it  shall  be- 
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submitted  to  Us  through  the  Dewan  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  Us  to  assent  to,  or  to  with-hold  Our  assent  from  the 
same,  or  to  reserve  the  same  for  further  consideration  and 
no  such  law  or  Act  shall  have  validity  until  we  shall  have 
declared  Our  assent  to  the  same  and  until  such  assent  shall 
have  been  duly  proclaimed  by  the  Dewan  in  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this 
Act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Dewan  in  case  of  emergency 
to  make  and  submit  to  Us  any  Act  and  any  such  Act  if 
assented  to  by  Us,  shall  have  like  force  of  law  with  an  Act 
prepared  by  the  Council  for  the  space  of  six  months  from 
its  promulgation”.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  bills 
passed  by  the  Council  and  the  draft  Acts  prepared  by  the 
Dewan  in  emergent  cases  were  nothing  more  than 
recommendations  to  the  Sovereign.  It  was  the  affixing  of  the 
Sign  Manual  which  invested  them  with  legal  effect  and 
gave  them  their  authority.  The  powers  of  the  Council 
were  very  extensive. 

But  restrictions  were  imposed  in  1073  M.  E.  by  Act  V 
the  year.  A  number  of  clauses  were  added.  No  motion 
was  to  be  made  in  regard  to  any  measure 
affecting  the  religion  or  religious  rites  and 
usages  of  any  class  of  His  Highness’ 
subjects.  Certain  matters  were  definitely  and  once  for  all 
taken  out  of  the  purview  of  its  jurisdiction. 

“  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Council,”  said  the 
Act,  “to  consider  and  enact  any  measure  affecting  : — 

(a)  the  reigning  family  of  Travancore, 

(b)  the  relations  of  Our  -Government  with  the 
Paramount  Power  or  with  foreign  Princes  or  States, 

(c)  matters  governed  by  treaties,  conventions  or 
agreements  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by  Our 
Government  with  the  Paramount  Power, 

(d)  extradition  of  criminals, 

(e)  European  vagrants. 
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(f)  European  British  Subjects, 

(g)  the  regulation  of  affairs  relating  to  sea-ports, 

(h)  Imperial  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  and  Rail¬ 
ways, 

(i)  Nayar  Brigade  and  Our  Body-Guard. 

On  these  subjects  the  Regulations  were  to  be  framed 
by  the  Dewan  himself  and  submitted  to  the  Maharaja.  The 
strength  of  the  Council  was  however  increased  by  providing 
for  a  maximum  of  15  members  and  a  minimum  of  eight. 
The  Dewan  was  also  empowered  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Maharaja  to  frame  rules  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  all  or  any  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  council 
may  be  selected  subject,  of  course,  to  the  prerogative  to 
decline  to  nominate  any  person  selected  under  this  rule. 

The  Council  thus  brought  into  existence  functioned 
for  many  years.  Meanwhile  another  institution  which  also 
From  1073  to  Owed  its  existence  to  the  generous  and 

1097  M.  E.  enlightened  policy  of  His  Highness  Sri 

Mulam  ThirunSl.  Maharaja  advised  by 
Dewan  V.  P.  Aladhava  Rao  had  attained  to  a  position  of 
prominence  in  voicing  the  responsible  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Sri  Mulam  Assembly 
was  established  in  1904  under  an  executive  order.  Its 
object  was  to  enable  the  Government  to  ascertain  at  first 
hand  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  The  best  men  of 
the  country  considered  it  a  privilege  to  sezwe  as  members 
of  the  Assembly.  The  appreciation  of  their  work  and  the 
sympathetic  attitude  taken  by  the  Government  resulted  in 
the  development  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  investing  the 
Popular  Assembly  with  larger  powers.  So  intense  was 
the  demand  for  legislative  action  in  certaih  directions  that 
the  government  was  persuaded  to  take  the  initiative 
and  place  many  important  bills  before  the  Legislative 
Council,  On  Dewan  RajagopSlachafi’s  advice  His  High¬ 
ness  Sri  Mulam  Thifunal  Maharaja  conferred  upon  the 
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members  of  the  Popular  Assembly  the  right  of  virtually 
electing  a  good  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Assembly  members  being  permitted  to  make 
the  selection  by  votes. 

From  time  to  time  representations  were  made  to 
Government  requesting  them  to  place  the  Popular  Assembly 
on  a  statutory  basis.  The  Legislative  Council  also  gave  the 
movement  its  warm  support.  In  1909  Parliament  passed 
the  Government  of  India  Act  which  enabled  the  Imperial 
Council  and  the  Provincial  Councils  in  India  to  discuss  the 
Annual  Budget,  to  interpellate  the  Government  and  to  move 
resolutions  on  matters  of  public  importance.  These  rights 
were  demanded  by  the  people  of  Travancore  as  well  and  a 
good  deal  of  public  opinioir  was  focussed  on  the  question. 

No  Indian  ruler  had  a  more  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  than  Sri  Mulam  Thif  imSl  Maharaja. 
The  repre-ontatives  of  the  people  had  done  creditable  work 
in  these  popular  institutions— the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Sri  Malara  Popular  Assembly  and  the  Municipal  Councils. 
A  further  instalment  of  reform  took  shape  in  Act  I  of  1095, 
which  was  passed  on  the  advice  of  Dewan  M.  Krishnan 
Nayar.  The  maximum  number  of  members  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  was  raised  to  25  the  minimum  being  15.  Of 
these  two-fifths  were  to  be  non-officials.  The  Government 
was  empowered  to  make  rules  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  and  the  manner  in  which  persons  resident  in 
Travancore  might  be  nojninated  or  elected,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  persons  being  elected  or  nominated  to  the 
Council  and  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  or  nomination  should  take  place.  Under 
the  rules  passed  by  the  Government  each  revenue  division 
was  to  elect  one  member.  These  were  called  general 
constituencies.  Every  person  residing  within  the  electoral 
area  was  to  have  a  vote  if  he  or  she  paid  an  annual  land  tax 
of  not  less  than  Rs.  25  or  was  a  graduate  of  a  recognised 
41 
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University  of  not  less  than  five  years  residence  in  the  State 
The  special  constituencies  were  four  in  number  viz., 

(1)  Planting  Community, 

(2)  Jenmies, 

(3)  Non-official  members  of  Town  Improvement 
Committees,  (municipal  councils), 

(4)  Merchants,  traders  and  factory  owners,  each  of 
them  electing  one  member. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  nomination  for  the 
representation  of  interests  which  had  no  chance  at  the 
polls.  The  right  of  discussing  the  Budget  and  the  asking 
of  questions  was  granted  to  the  Council.  These  privileges 
were  appreciated  by  the  people.  But  the  reform  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  sections  of  opinion.  The 
method  of  direct  promulgation  by  the  Sovereign  was,  it 
was  contended  by  some  persons,  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  prominent  reference 
was  made  to  the  precedent  of  10?3  M.B.  when  the  Bill  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Council  Act  was  introduced  into  the 
very  Council  which  it  was  sought  to  enlarge  by  that 
measure.  A  controversy  also  arose  on  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  Act,  viz.,  section  13  which  was  as  follows; — 

“Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  Act  V  of  1073 
or  II  of  1063,  shall  affect  or  be  deemed  to  have  ever  affected 
our  prerogative  right  to  make  and  pass  Acts  and  Procla¬ 
mations  independent  of  the  Legislative  Council  which 
right  is' hereby  declared  to  be  and  to  have  been  always 
possessed  and  retained  by  Us”. 

It  was  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  Lesgislative 
Council  was  a  permanent  delegation  of  legislative  authority 
by  the  Sovereign  and  that  the  Act  was  one  which  was 
therefore  not  lawfully  promulgated.  This  contention  was 
repelled  by  others  who  held  that  even  after  the  Acts  II  of 
1063  and  V  ofT073,  the)MahS,faja  was  continuously  exer¬ 
cising  his  legislative  authority  by  issuing  Proclamations 
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on  a  variety  of  subjects  including  the  most  important 
ones.  The  Courts  held  that  Proclamations  are  as  good 
law  as  any  Acts  passed  either  with  or  without  the  consent'*; 
of  the  Council.  The  Mahaiaja  was,  however,  not  deterred 
by  these  agitations  from  pursuing  his  enlightened  policy 
of  giving  further  rights  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Indian  Councils  had  by  this  time  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Parliament.  His  Highness  resolved 
to  invest  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  State  with  enhanced 
powers.  In  that  he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Raghaviah 
who  was  then  the  Dewan.  Act  II  of  1097  was  therefore 
promulgated,  not  however  through  the  Council  but  by 
the  direct  exercise  of  royal  prerogative,  the  procedure 
being  legal  and  warranted  by  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
The  precedent  of  1073  was  not  folio w'ed.  However,  the  point¬ 
ed,  specific  and  unambiguous  assertion  of  the  prerogative 
in  section  13  of  Act  I  of  1095  affirmed  by  the  provisions 
in  Act  II  of  1097  met  with  general  approval. 


The  Legislative  Council  did  excellent  work  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  receiving  the  praises  of  statesmen 
and  administrators  and  affording  satisfaction  to  the  great 
Maharaja  who  brought  it  into  existence  with  a  far-seeing 
vision  and  a  genuinely  patriotic  impulse  long  before  any 
other  Indian  ruler  entertained  a  similar  idea. 


The  rights  and  privileges  granted  ,  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  •  people  were  extended  and  amplified  by  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  ThifunSl  Maharaja 
"  by  promulgating  the  Legislative  Reforms 

Act  II  of  1108  (1933),  which  created  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  Sri  Chithra  State  -Council  and 
the  Sri  Malam  Assembly,  a  reform  which  bears  the 
impress  of  His  Highness’  deep  patriotism  and  his  ardent 
desire  to  associate  the  people  more  and  more  in  the  work 
of  legislation  and  administration.  The  scheme  was 
framed  and  the  rules  were  passed  w’ith  the  advice  of  Sir 
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C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  who  was  then  the  Legal  and 
Constitutional  Advisor  to  His  Highness.  The  scheme  was 
explained  as  follows  in  a  communique  issued  by  the 
Government  in  1932. 

“The  State  has  a  population  of  over  five  millions 
distributed  among  30  Taluks,  To  allot  the  seats  among 
the  whole  population  on  a  strictly  mathematical  proportion 
might  involve  the  splitting  up  of  almost  every  Taluk  and 
the  grouping  of  portions  of  different  Taluks  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  electoral  units.  This  procedure  will  result 
in  practical  inconvenience  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  to  treat  each  Taluk,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  one  electoral  unit.  Government  have,  however,  decided 
to  allow  two  seats  for  every  Taluk  with  a  population  of  two 
lakhs  and  above.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  oj 
Thifuvella  which  has  been  allotted  three  seats,  this  Taluk 
having  a  population  of  over  337  thousands;  The  privilege 
of  returning  two  members  has  been  extended  to  two  Taluks, 
the  population  of  which  falls  short  of  two  lakhs  by  less  than 
8,000  only.  Each  Taluk  with  two  seats  so^allotted  will,  as 
at  present,  be  divided  into  two  groups,  each  group  returning 
one  member.  In  this  respect  Government  have  followed,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  groupings  hitherto  adopted  for  elections 
to  the  Popular  Assembly.  In  the  case  of  a  few  constituen¬ 
cies  the  present  groupings  have  been  slightly  altered  so  as 
to  afford  greater  opportunities  for  representation,  by  elec¬ 
tion,  of  certain  backward  communities  from  the  general 
constituencies . 

“The  municipal  centres  in  Travancore  are  more  rural 
than  urban  in  character.  The  mnnicipalities  vary  so  much 

_  .  in  population  and  importance  that  there  is 

Other  oonstituencies:  -.-n,.  ^  .  i 

Urban  constituencies.  justitication  for  allotting  an  equal 
number  of  seats  for  each  municipality. 
In  fact,  the  only  municipality  which  has  a  population  of 
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over  50,000  is  Trivandrum,  and  one  separate  seat  is  allotted 
to  it.  The  urban  interests  throughout  the  State  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  represented  in  the  Second  Chamber  by  one 
member  to  be  elected  by  all  the  municipal  councils  in  the 
State  as  one  electoral  body. 

“The  planting  community  is  now  entitled  to  one  seat 
SpeoialeoMtituencies;  the  Legislative  Council,  and  this  they 
Planter*.  will  retain  in  the  Assembly. 

“The  Jenmies  now  elect  one  member  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  They  own  extensive  landed  inter- 
-Jenanes.  Th’avancors  and  require  special 

representation.  They  are  allowed  two  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

“The  special  eon.stituency  for  commerce  and  industry 
Oommeroe  and  allowed  at  present  to  return  two  mem- 
Industry.  hers  to  the  Legislative  Council.  These 
two  seats  will  be  retained  by  them  in  the 

Assembly. 

“Representation  of  minorities  and  of  communities 
Repraaentation  of  are  unable  to  secure  adequate  repre- 

minorities.  sentation  by  election  has  hitherto  been 
effected  by  means  of  nomination  by  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The  Ezhavas,  the  Muslims  and  sections  of  the 
Christian  community,  however,  urge  the  creation  of  separate 
communal  electorates  or  reservation  of 
Swate*!  seats  for  particular  communities  in  the 
joint  electorates  in  proportion  to  ^heir 
numerical  strength.  The  whole  question  was  most  carefully 
examined  by  Government  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  formation  of  communal  electorates  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  Tra  van  core.  Even  among  the 
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communities  concerned,  there  is  strong  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  expediency  of  creating  separate  communal 
electorates.  They  tend  to  create  and  multiply  communal 
cleavages  in  the  country,  a  feature  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
Government  to  avoid. 

“Reservation  of  seats  for  particular  communities  in 
joint  electorates  in  proportion  to  their  population  is  also 
beset  with  practical  difficulties.  The 
communities  which  advocate  reservation 
of  seats  for  them  in  the  general  consti¬ 
tuencies  also  urge  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage.  As 
explained  elsewhere,  Government  do  not  consider  it  practical 
to  introduce  adult  suffrage  at  present.  If  adult  suffrage  is 
ruled  out  as  impracticable,  any  electoral  system  based 
either  on  property  or  literacy  qualification  discloses  such 
inequalities  that  even  a  system  of  reservation  would  not 
neutralise  them.  Therefoi’e,  in  so  far  as  these  inequalities 
cannot  be  removed  by  election,  it  is  inevitable  that  Govern¬ 
ment  have,  for  the  present,  to  resort  to  a  system  of  selection 
by  the  representatives  of  the  communities  concerned  or  of 
nomination  by  Government. 

“The  representation  of  Bzbavas  and  the  Muslims  in 
the  Legislature  has  engaged  the  special  attention  of 
Government  in  view  of  their  numerical 
^of  EXaTO8?°  strength  and  the  disabilities  they  experi¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  voting  strength.  The 
Ezhavas  in  the  State  number  over  eight-and-a-half  lakhs. 
Assuming  that  a  few  seats  are  reserved  for  Ezhavas  in  the 
general  constituencies  where  they  number  most,  namely, 
Sherthallai,  Ambalapuzha,  Chirayinkil  and  Karunagapalli, 
the  benefit  of  such  representation  will  be  derived  by  only 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Ezhavas  in  the 
State,  and  the  bulk  of  the  community  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  exercise  of  the  general  franchise  along' 
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with  others.  Government  feel  that  under  the  new  electoral 
scheme  the  Ezhavas  will  have  greater  chances  than  before 
for  being  returned  to  the  Assembly,  particularly  from 
Taluks  where  more  than  one  seat  is  provided.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  suitable  Ezhava  candidates  contesting  seats  in 
.  the  general  electorates  being  unsuccessful  in  getting  elected, 
Government  will  provide  for  them  at  least  four  seats  in  the 
Assembly.  They  will  watch  the  result  of  the  general 
elections  and  then  decide  the  number  of  seats  to  be  reserved. 
Such  reservation  of  seats  will  naturally  be  out  of  those  to 
be  filled  by  nomination  by  Government.  They  consider  it 
desirable,  however,  that  the  community  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  its  representatives.  In  this  respect 
a  system  of  facultative  representation  somewhat  on  the 
lines  obtaining  in  Mysore  for  representation  of  minority 
communities  seems  appropriate,  and  Government  propose 
to  frame  rules  providing  that,  in  any  event,  at  least  two 
representatives  shall  be  selected  by  recognised  associations 
among  the  community.  Lest,  at  the  initial  stages,  there 
should  be  complaints  about  the  representative  character  of 
the  associations  so  called  upon  to  select  representatives. 
Government  will  reserve  to  themselves  the  option  to 
nominate  the  remaining  number  of  members  allotted  to  the 
community.  If,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  found  that  the 
associations  are  fully  representative  of  the  community  and 
that  their  selection  commands  general  satisfaction  Govern> 
ment  will  allow  such  associations  the  right  to  select  the  full 
quota  of  members  allotted  to  the  community.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
expedient  which  will  remain  operative  until  such  time, 
when,  as  is  hoped,  it  will  be  possible '  for  the  Ezhava 
community  to  secure  adequate  representation  by  means  of 
general  elections. 

“The  total  population  of  the  Muslim  community  is 
over  three-and-a-half  lakhs.  This  com?nunity  is  distributed 
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among  the  several  Taluks  in  very  small  numbers.  In  six 
Taluks  they  number  more  than  20,000,  and 
Muslims.  popujation  exceeds  10,000,  only  in  13 

Taluks.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  reserve  seats  for  this  com¬ 
munity  in  any  of  the  general  constituencies.  The  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  relating  to  the 
difficulty  in  reserving  seats  for  Ezhavas  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  Muslims,  and  Government  feel  convinced  that 
the  best  method  of  representing  the  interests  of  this  com¬ 
munity  will  be  to  adopt  the  method  of  falcultative  represen¬ 
tation  already  referred  to.  It  is  the  intention  of  Government 
to  provide  at  least  two  seats  in  the  Assembly  for  the  Muslims 
and  the  method  of  representation  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Ezhavas. 

“Representations  have  been  received  from  Latin  Chris¬ 
tians  and  certain  other  sections  of  the  Christian  community 
praying  for  reservation  of  seats  in  the 
Other  minorities,  electorate  in  proportion  to  their 

numerical  strength.  It  would  be  difficult  and  inexpedient  to 
divide  the  Legislature  into  communal  compartments  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  of  particular  communities,  sects 
and  sub-sects.  Government  feel  confident  that  important 
minority  interests  in  the  State  will  be  adequately  represented 
by  suitable  nomination  by  Governrnent. 

“The  women  in  Travanco  reexercise  equal  right  of 
voting  with  men.  Government  feel,  however,  that,  for  some 
time  to  come,  special  provision  will  have  to 
Women.  made  for  their  representation  in  the 

Legislature.  Not  less  than  two  seats  in  the  Assembly  will 
therefore  be  reserved  for  them  out  of  those  to  be  filled  by 
nomination.” 

When  the  two  Houses  of  the  reformed  Legislature 
met  for  the  first  time  (in  Joint  Session),  His  Highness 
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the  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  issue  the  following 
message. 

“  The  two  Houses  of  the  re-constituted  legislature  of 
Travancore  are  now  about  to  commence  their  labours,  and 
although  I  shall  not  be  able  to  inaugurate  them  in  person,  I 
shall  be  with  them  in  spirit;  and  it  is  with,  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  send  to  them  a  message  of  God-speed  and 
of  congratulations  to  the  elected  and  nominated  members 
who  are  now  shouldering  large  responsibilities. 

“These  two  legislative  bodies  have  been  designed  to 
carry  forward  the  policy  initiated  by  my  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessors  of  enabling  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  part  in 
the  legislative,  financial,  and  other  measures  concerning 
Travancore  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  Government 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Very  large  powers 
of  legislature,  financial  scrutiny  and  interpellation  have  been 
vested  in  them,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  co-operation  and  good  feeling,  these  powers  will  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  Travancore  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  help  Travancore  to  take  adequate  and  honourable 
part  in  achieving  the  destiny  of  India.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
various  communities  and  interests  represented  by  election 
and  nomination  will  realise  that  the  world  is  passing  through 
a  critical  period  and  that  in  T^’avaucore,  as  elsewhere,  poli¬ 
tics  are  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  there  is  need  for  a  wide 
outlook  and  a  patriotism  that  transcends  temporary  and 
accidental  barriers  of  birth  and  creed  to  bring  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  agriculture  and  the  development  of  our 
industries  and  the  general  levelling  up’ of  our  standards 
with  a  view  to  secure  for  our  people  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  that  are  the  aims  as  well  as  the  justification  of  all 
Governments. 

“  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  constitutional 
experiment  that  has  been  started  in  Travancore  is  being 
watched  with  sympathy  and  interest  by  many  outside  the 
State,  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  recently  made  by 
42 
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the  Et.  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  I  am 
confident  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  and 
the  valued  friendship  of  the  Paramount  Power  and  of  His 
Majesty’s  representatives  in  India,  the  State  will  play  its 
appropriate  role  in  the  India  of  the  future,” 

The  legislative  chambers  in  Travancore  possess  very 
large  powers  in  initiating  measures  and  having  them  passed. 
But  no  bill,  though  passed  by  both  Houses,  becomes  law 
unless  the  Maharaja  gives  his  assent  thereto.  In  the  true 
legal  sense  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  chambers  are 
merely  recommendations  to  the  Sovereign,  though  the  Sove¬ 
reign  seldom  withholds  his  assent.  According  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Travancore  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
is  entitled  by  his  prerogative  to  pass  laws  directly  without 
consulting  the  Houses  of  legislature  and  they  maybe  issued 
as  Acts  or  Proclamations. 

The  work  done  by  the  reformed  Assembly  and  the 
Council  has  been  remarkable  both  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work.  This  has  been 
'  testified  to  among  others  by  Dewans 

whose  experience  of  the  legislatures  in 
British  India  enabled  them  to  speak  with  authority.  Sir 
Muhammad  Habibul la  has  more  than  once  bestowed  on  it 
the.  highest  praise.  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy 
Aiyar,  who  was  watching  the  work  of  the  two  chambers  of 
the  legislature  with  the  full  attention  which  his  position  as 
the  Constitutional  Advisor  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
demanded,  said  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
reformed  Council:— 

“It  is  my  gratifying  duty  to  pjace  on  record  the  sense 
of  deep  obligation  which  the  Government  owe  to  this  House 
and  I  personally  owe  to  this  House  for  many  courtesies  and 
much  help.  The  Legislature  in  Travancore  is  in  a  real 
sense  in  partnership  with  the  Government.  Increasingly 
that  feeling  has  grown . 
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The  record  of  work  done  by  the  legislature  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 

Bepord  of  work  acknowledged  that  many  of  the. 

Acts  were  based  on  the  laws  passed 
by  the  British  Indian  legislatures.  In  this  work  there  was 
no  indiscriminating  imitation;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  chambers  evinced  no  small  desire  to 
consider  the  principles  with  reference  to  local  conditions 
and  adopt  such  of  them  as  suited  to  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  improving  upon  the  models  in  many 
essential  particulars.  There  has  also  been  considerable 
legislation  of  an  original  character.  Under  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  fall  the  Ghitties  Act,  the  Nayar  Act,  the  Ilava  Act, 
the  Kshathriya  Act,  the  Edavaka  Act,  the  Jenmi-KudiySn 
Act  and  many  others  besides. 

The  number  of  laws  in  the  Statute  Book  of  Travan- 
core  is  very  large.  These  laws  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  The  discussions  in  the  Houses  of  legislature  bear  the 
marks  of  a  careful  study  and  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  guiding  principles  and  the  effects  of  the  various 
provisions  on  the  well-being  of  the  people.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  assented  to  by  the  Sovereign 
on  being  passed  by  the  legislative  chambers  and  those 
promulgated  by  the  Sovereign  direct.  These  laws  are  such 
as  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  strengthen 
the  efficiency  of  the  Government  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  calculated  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  peoples’ 
rights  and  privileges,.  Some  of  the  important  legislative 
enactments  are  given  below  as  examples,  and  the  salient 
points  of  a  few  are  dealt  with  in  some  detail. 

*  The  Regulations  and  Proolaraafcions  of  Travanoore  edited  by  N.  Krisbna- 
swamy  Aiyar  and  H.  Ramalingam  Aiyar,  Vols.  1  to  VII,  give  the  texts  of  all 
the  Acts  and  Proolainations  in  force  in  the  State  with  appropriate  explana¬ 
tory  notes.  The  laws  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  book  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Mr  M.  Chookalingam  Pillai,  in  his  Acts 
andjProelamations.  Legislative  enactments,  formerly  called  Regulations, 
are  now  called  Aota. 
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The  measures  of  social  legislation  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  are  numerous.  Of 
these  one  of  tha  earliest  is  that  relating  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves.  In  1029  M.E., 
Maharaja  Ut'hram  Thininsl  was  pleased  to  abolish  slavery, 
notwithstanding  tha  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Sircar.  Of  the 
several  subsequent  legislative  enactments  that  took  shape 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Legislative  Council  the  Nayar 
Act  is  an  important  one.  It  provided  the  model  for  the  re¬ 
form  in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  family  management  for 
communities  following  the  Marumalchaihayavi  law  of  succes¬ 
sion.  This  legislative  reform  was  undertaken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  after  due  deliberation.  The  proposal  originated  from 
the  old  Sri  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  which  at  that  time  had 
no  power  for  legislation.  The  Government  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  officials  and  non-officials  with  Dewan  Bahadur  A. 
Govinda  Pillai,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  as  its  President. 
The  Committee  visited  various  parts  of  the  State,  examined 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  and  submitted  their  report  re¬ 
commending  reform  in  the  law.  The  bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  was  pa-sed  into  law  as  Act  I  of  1088  M.  E..  It 
was  a  great  advance.  But  the  right  to  demand  partition  was 
not  conceded.  In  1092  M.  E.  a  non-official  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  by 
making  provision  for  ThaivaM  partition.  But  the  motion 
for  the  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  lost 
on  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Government,  the  official 
members  voting  en  bloc  against  the  measure.  In  1097  M.E. 
another  non-official  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Council 
which  became  law  as  Act  II  of  1100.  The  bill  was  piloted 
successfully  by  Changanasseri  K.  Parameswaran  Pillai.  In 
the  course  of  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  unrestrict¬ 
ed  right  to  demand  partition  would  lead  to  fragmentation 
of  holdings  and  the  frittering  of  property.  But  the  Council 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  requirements  of  modern 
social  developments  justified  the  acceptance  of  the  change.. 
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The  Ilava  Act  and  the  Nanjang^  Vellala  Act  are 
modelled  upon  the  Ngyar  Act  though  certain  previsions 
had  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  particular  habits  and  customs 
of  those  communities.  These  laws  were  also  passed  after 
the  questions  were  examined  by  competent  committees. 
There  are  two  other  Acts  which  merit  mention  in  this 
connection.  They  are  the  Travancore  Malaj  ala  Brahman 
Act  and  the  Travancore  Kshathriya  Act.  The  general 
principles  kept  in  view  in  framing  the  former  were  : — 

1.  to  define  and  determine  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  Tharavais, 

2.  to  give  more  freedom  of  enjoyment  of  Tharavad 
properties  by  the  junior  members,  and 

3.  to  remove  the  impediments  on  the  growth  of 
family-life  experienced  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
TharavaJ. 

The  object  of  passing  the  Kshathriya  Act  is  thus 
explained.  “The  present  anomalous  position  of  the  Ksha¬ 
thriya  as  also  the  other  smaller  Marumakkathayam  com¬ 
munities  is  too  patent  to  require  any  detailed  exposition. 
While  the  progress  of  social  ideas  in  other  Marumakka- 
thayam  communities  like  the  Nayar,  the  Vellala  and  the 
Ezhava  has  been  recognised  in  proper  Acts,  no  such  enact¬ 
ment  has  as  yet  been  made  so  far  as  the  Kshathriyas  and 
others  are  concerned,  -with  the  result  that  the  natural 
development  of  these  communities  has  been  retarded.’’  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  define  and  amend  the  law  of 
marriage,  succession,  maintenance,  and  Tharavad  manage¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  reforms  were  overdue.” 

The  Christian  Succession  Act  II  of  1092  was  designed 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
intestate  succession  among  Indian  Christians  in  Travan¬ 
core.  In  the  framing  of  the  measure  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  findings  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
Go\ernment  to  enquire  into  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  community.  The  usages  of  the  various  sections  of  tho 
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Christian  comm-unity  did  not  agree  in  all  respects.  Separate 
legislation  for  the  various  sections  was  found  to  be  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable.  A  common  law  for  all  was 
therefore  deemed  expedient.  The  bill  was  drafted  more  or 
less  on  the  lines  of  the  Indian  Succession  Act.  Mafu- 
makkat'hayam  Christians  were,  however,  excluded  from 
the  ambit  of  the  Act.  Power  is  vested  in  the  Government 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  Act  any  individual  or  the  members  of  any  sect,  race  or 
tribe,  and  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  it  to  any  individual  or  class. 

An  important  measure  of  social  betterment  was  achiev¬ 
ed  by  Act  II  of  1096  which  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  juveniles.  Police  officers  w'ere  invested  with  the  power 
of  seizing  tobacco  in  the  possession  of  any  boy  appar¬ 
ently  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  penalty  was 
imposed  on  persons  selling  tobacco  to  young  children. 

Economic  legislation  has  also  kept  pace  with 
legislative  activity  in  the  afore-mentioned  directions.  Some 
of  these  Acts  are  original  in  character, 

Economic.  based  on  any  Law  or 

Act  in  force  in  British  India  or  in  other  countries.  As  early 
as  in  1066  M.  E.  Government  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  population  that  assistance 
should  be  given  to  stimulate  their  industry  by  offering  them 
money  at  small  interests,  there  being  abundant  scope  both 
for  improving  the  production  of  cultivated  lands  and  for 
reclaiming  land  from' the  extensive  backwaters  and  wastes. 
Hence  Act  IV  of  1066  was  passed  which  provided  for  making 
loans  of  money  by  Government  to  private  individuals  for 
agricultural  improvements. 

The  Ohitties  Act  being  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  in  the  advancement  of  economic  welfare,  it  may 
be  dealt  with  in  some  detail.  A  ChiUi  means  a  transaction 
by  wirich  oiie  or  more  persons  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
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a  certain  number  of  persons  that  each  shall  subscribe  a 
certain  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  grains  by  certain 
periodical  instalments  and  that  each,  in  his  turn  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  lot  or  auction,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  prize 
amount.  There  is  a  Chitti  known  as  LHa  Euri  or  auction 
cJiitH-  this  the  prize  ‘  winner  is  not  determined  by 
casting  lots,  but  the  total  collection  is  put  up  to  auction 
and  is  paid  to  the  bidder  among  the  subscribers  who 
offers  the  largest  interest  in  the  shape  of  discount. 
Certain  varieties  of  Chitti  came  under  the  prohibition 
of  section  393  of  the  Travancore  Penal  Code.  Very 
often  the  bulk  of  subscribers  lost  their  money  on  account 
of  the  dishonesty  or  inefficiency  of  the  foremen.  On 
representation  being  made  to  Government  in  successive 
sessions  of  Sri  Malam  Popular  Assembly  urging  the  imper¬ 
ative  necessity  for  a  law  on  the  subject  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Council  which  became  the  GhitH  Act  III  of  1094. 
The  Act  prohibited  the  starting  of  GhiUisi  which  are  not 
registered  according  to  law.  No  Chitti  is  to  be  started 
unless  the  foreman  executes  a  bond  offering  sufficient 
security  for  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  Chitti  amount 
except  in  case  in  which  he  is  exempted  from  so  doing  by 
the  assent  of  all  the  subscribers  in  writing.  There  is 
provision  made  for  books  and  accounts  being  properly  kept 
for  inspection  by  the  prescribed  officers  and  for  criminal 
prosecution  in  case  of  certain  offences.  The  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  years  has  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure. 

In  1107  M.E,,  Government  passed  a  law  to  grant  loans 
for  the  encouragement  of  cottage  industries  and  other 
industries  which  were  nascent  or  undeveloped.  In  llll 
M.E.  a  bill  was  introduced  to  relieve  agricultural  indebted¬ 
ness.  Before  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly, 
the  several  aspects  of  the  problem  were  considered  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  bill  was 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  as  modified 
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and  accepted  by  the  members.  Conciliation  with  the 
consent  of  both  the  debtor  and  creditor  is  the  idea  which 
underlies  the  law.  The  bill  proposed  that  the  work  of 
conciliation  should  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  members. 
But  the  trend  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  officers  being 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  do  the  work.  Under  the 
Law  the  conciliation  officer  may  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  points 

1.  the  equity  of  the  debt  transactions  concerned, 

2.  the  amount  of  each  of  the  debts, 

3.  the  amount  of  interest  already  paid,  particularly 
after  the  year  1105, 

4.  the  amount  of  the  interest  that  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate, 

5.  the  duration  of  the  transaction, 

6.  the  character  of  the  debt,  as  for  example, 
w'hether  it  is  secui’ed  or  unsecured, 

7.  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay, 

8.  the  availability  of  assets  out  of  which  the  debts 
may  be  realised, 

9.  the  occupation,  needs  and  other  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  creditor, 

10.  the  needs  of  the  debtor  and  the  necessity  for 
leaving.  as  far  as  possible,  a  margin  of  property  for  the 
debtor’s  subsistence. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  alone  gives  power  to  the 
Conciliation  Officer  to  effect  a  conciliation.  A  refusal  to 
submit  to  any  proposed  conciliation  does  not  prejudice  the 
party’s  legal  rights.  However,  the  Conciliation  Officer  may 
exert  a  mild  compulsion  by  passing  a  certificate  embodying 
his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  conciliating  the  debts. 
Any  court  which  subsequently  tries  the  legal  claims  may 
take  the  certificate  into  consideration  and  disallow^  costs  of 
the  suit  and .  reduce  future  interest  i.  e,,  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  certificate,  r  ...  .  . 
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Government  was  always  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  From  time 
to  time  Acts  and  Proclamations  were  issued 
to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
land-holders.  In  1040  M.E.  a  Eoyal  Proclamation  was  issued 
to  enfranchise  Sircar  Paftam  lands  for  1,he  benefit  of  the 
cultivators.  The  bulk  of  the  lands  held  by  the  ryots  belonged 
to  this  class  and  the  tenants  were  only  tenants-at-will  in 
respect  of  the  lands.  By  the  Proclamation  the  ryots  were 
conferred  ownership  rights,  heritable,  saleable  and  otherwise 
transferable,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  paying  the 
tax  assessed  on  them.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that 
the  Proclamation  encouraged  the  ryot  to  lay  out  labour 
and  capital  on  the  land  as  his  permanent  ownership  and 
possession  were  assured.  It  was  also  clearly  laid  down  that 
these  lauds  would  be  acquired  by  Government  only  for 
public  purposes,  and  that  whenever  such  acquisition  was 
made,  compensation  would  be  paid  not  merely  for  the  ryots’ 
improvements  as  before  but  also  for  the  land  itself.  Thus, 
this  Proclamation  was  designed  to  confer  on  the  ryots  fixity 
of  tenure  by  checking  capricious  eviction  of  every  kind  and 
by  restricting  the  demand  for  exhorbitant  claims  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  same  year  a  number  of  minor  taxes  which 
used  to  be  sources  of  vexation  and  embarrassment  to  the 
people  were  abolished.  Strict  rules  were  passed  that  the 
maximum  rate  of  land-tax  which  was  prescribed  by  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  in  1040  M.E.  should  never  be  exceeded- 

Another  important  measure  of  far-reaching  consequ¬ 
ence  was  effected  in  1042  M.E.  It  related  to  what  are  called 
jenmam  lands.  The  lands  of  the  State  roughly  speaking 
were  either  those  that  appertained  tojhe  Sircar  or  those 
that  appertained  the  jenmies.  This  latter  class  is  described 
as  “jenmam  lands”.  In  these  lands  too  the  tenants  or  ryots 
were  taken  to  have  no  permanent  right  or  fixity  of 
tenure.  The  Proclamation  was  promulgated  to  safeguard  to 
tenants  pernaanency  of  occupation  rights  and  to  prohibit 
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indiscriininate  eviction  of  the  ryots  ensuring  at  the  same 
time  the  payment  of  all  the  legitimate  dues  to  the  jenmies. 
The  rights  and  obligations  were  thus  equitably  adjusted 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties. 

A  Proclamation  was  issued  in  1058  M.E  preparatory 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement 
and  it  called  upon  all  proprietors  and  occupants  of  lands 
and  all  revenue  officers  to  aid  and  co-operate  in  the  work. 
The  scope  of  the  Settlement  was  described  as  embracing 
accurate  measurement,  demarcation,  mapping  and  valuation 
of  properties  of  every  description  and  registration  of  titles. 

Several  Acts  were  passed  subsequently  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  Viruihi  holders,  to  provide  necessary  rules 
for  the  registration  of  titles,  maintenance  of  boundary,  and 
the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes.  An  important  Act  was 
passed  in  1068  M.  E.  to  give  relief  to  the  tenants.  It  abo¬ 
lished  the  old  practice  of  unrestrsiined  coercive  processes 
and  laid  down  a  legal  procedure  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
land-holders.  Provision  was  also  made  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  Jenmies.  The  Estate  Rent  Recovery  Act 
of  1068  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  right  of  Edavakais  , 
to  collect  rent  from  their  estates.  The  Jenmi  KudiySn  Act 
of  1071  made  detailed  provisions  respecting  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  Jenmies  and  tenants  in  furtherance  of  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  1041.  The  Proclamation  of  1091  also  deserves 
attention  in  as  much  as  it  aimed  at  the  conservation  of  the 
Kan^ukrishi  lands  (the  demesne  lands  of  the  Sovereign).  It 
prohibited  the  unauthorised  conversion  by  tenants  of  Kan- 
^ukrishi  wet  lands  into  gardens  and  building  sites  as  well  as 
other  acts  causing  deterioration  of  the  lands  or  diminution 
of  their  letting  value  by  the  holders. 

The  promulgation  of  necessary  measures  for  the 
Judicial  mainteiianco  of  law  and  order  was 

regarded  as  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  The  following  are  some  ■  of  the  most  important 
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steps  taken  to  achieve  this  end.  Seven  Acts  were  passed 
in  1010  M.E.  which,  as  described  already,  clearly  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  courts  and  the  decision  of 
original  suits  and  appeal  oases.  It  also  made  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  circuit  judges  and  defined  their 
powers.  In  1032  M.E.  sessions  courts  w’ere  established  after 
abolishing  the  oircifit  courts.  I  he  procedure  in  civil  courts 
was  simplified  by  an  Act  of  1037.  An  Act  of  1040 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  duly  qualified  Vakils 
to  plead  in  the  courts.  Act  III  of  1040  isrescribed  the 
limitation  of  suits.  Vakils  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
criminal  cases  by  an  Act  of  1043.  The  Indian  Penal  Code, 
the  Whipping  Act  and  the  Indian  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
were  declared  applicable  to  Travancore  by  Act  III  of 
1056.  Nine  years  later  Act  II  of  1065  consolidated  the  law 
of  civil  procedure.  Reciprocity  between  Travancore  and 
British  India  and  the  State  of  Cochin  in  the  execution  of 
decrees  was  authorised  by  Act  IV  of  1061.  An  Act  to 
extend  greater  protection  to  Judges,  Magistrates  and  others 
acting  judicially  was  passed  in  1071.  Until  then  the  law  was 
that  no  action  lay  against  a  judicial  officer  for  acts  done 
by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  function  provided  that 
such  acts  were  within  his  jurisdiction  and  were  done  in 
good  faith.  The  exemption  from  liability  for  acts  rested  on 
jurisdiction  and  bonafiides.  If  a  Judge  or  Magistrate  was 
unable  to  substantiate  his  defence  of  immunity  by  showing 
that  he  acted  reasonably,  circumspectly,  and  carefully 
while  arriving  at  the  belief  which  led  him  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  error  his  defence  was  unavailing.  This  was  not 
adequate  to  protect  the  officers  in  the  fearless  discharge  of 
their  judicial  duties  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
Act  therefore  laid  down  that  “no  Judge,  Magistrate,  Dewan 
Peishkar  or  other  person  acting  judicially  shall  be  liable 
to  be  sued  in  any  Civil  Court,  for  any  act  done  or  ordered 
to  be  done  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duty, 
whether  or  not  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction:  Provided 
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that  he,  at  the  time,  in  good  faith,  believed  himself  to  have 

jurisdiction  to  do  or  order  the  act  complained  of . ' .  ^ 

like  immunity  was  given  to  officers  of  courts  or  other 
persons  bound  to  execute  the  lawful  warrants  or  orders  of  a 
judicial  officer  or  other  person  acting  judicially.  An  Act  of 
1073  prescribed  rules  investing  officers  holding  departmental 
enquiries  into  the  conduct  of  public  servants  with  certain 
powers.  Act  II  of  1077  was  enacted  to  make  provision  fox 
the  care  of  the  person  and  property  of  minors  and  it  sup¬ 
plied  a  long-felt  want.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  debts 
on  successions  and  afford  necessary  protection  to  parties 
paying  debts  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  persons 
Act  IX  of  1090  was  passed.  This  was  amended  by  Act  V 
of  1092. 

The  want  of  proper  legislative  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  claims  of  the  labouring  class  was  supplied 
by  certain  Acts.  The  only  law  in  existence 
Labour.  Breach  of  Contract  Act.  Its 

object,  however,  was  the  protection  of  the  employer  against 
the  workmen,  of  capital  against  labour.  The  earliest  legis¬ 
lation  on.  this  subject  was  one  of  1040,  which  provided  for 
complaints  being  taken  by  a  master  or  employer  to  the 
nearest  Zilla  Court  or  to  the  court  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  contract  was  entered  into.  The  court  was  invested 
with  power  of  punishing  the  breaches  of  contract.  Act  II 
of  1052  made  the  offence  cognizable  by  magistrates  (not 
below  the  rank  of  a  second  class  magistrate)  as  well  as 
Sessions  Judges.  This  was  an  advance  on  the  Planters’ 
Labour  Law  which  had  operation  only  in  certain  areas 
specified  and  proclaimed  by  notification.  A  further  change 
was  introduced  to  make  the  law  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  workmen  received  advances  from  the  employers 
in  the  shape  of  provisions  or  any  thing  of  money’s  worth 
as  distinguished  from  cash.  The  Coffee  Stealing  Act  and 
the  Rubber  Theft  Act  of  1054  were  passed  to  help  the 
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planting  interest.  A  few  years  later  the  Government 
began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  protection  of  labour. 
A  large  number  of  factories  had  come  into  existence.  The 
district  magistrates  and  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of 
the  stations  were  ordered  to  inspect  the  factories  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and  submit  periodical  reports  to 
Government  regarding  the  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
sanitation  and  security  from  accidents.  Matters  relating 
to  wages  were  also  to  be  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Mean¬ 
while,  legislation  on  the  subject  in  British  India  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  very  definite  stage  and  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  tliereupon  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislative 
Council  which  was  passed  as  the  Factories  Act  V  of  1089 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Indian  Act  XII  of 
1911.  The  labourers  had  no  articulate  voice  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  believed  for  a  long  time  that  all  was  getting  on  well 
with  them  as  their  wages  were  being  regulated  by  custom 
and  competition.  In  recent  years,  however,  increasing  un¬ 
employment  and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  workmen  in 
securing  reasonable  wages  led  to  the  formation  of  organi¬ 
sations  for  the  protection  of  labour  interests.  The 
occurrence  of  a  few  strikes  brought  the  subject  of  labour 
legislation  to  prominent  attention.  The  Government  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  with  great  care  and  undertook  the 
necessary  legislation.  The  Travancore  Trade  Unions  Act 
permits  industrial  combinations  for  legitimate  purposes  as 
for  e.  g.  improving  the  wages  or  conditions  of  labour  or 
increasing  the  profits  of  the  capital.  The  registration  of 
Unions  is  made  compulsory. 

The  Travancore  Trade  Disputes  Act  provides  the 
machinery  for  dealing  with  the  differences  in  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  The  tribunal  may  be  either  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
or  a  Board  of  Conciliation.  The  parties  are  not  bound  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  Court  or  the  advice  of  the  Board. 
As  reports  of  the  tribunals  are  to  be  published,  it  is 
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believed,  that  force  of  public  opinion  will  make  itself  felt 
in  inducing  compliance  with  the  directions.  Certain  strikes 
and  look-outs  are  penal,  i.  e.,  workers  employed  in  public 
utility  services  who  strike  without  previous  notice  and 
their  accessories  are  punished.  So  also  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  strikes  or  lock-outs  are  punished,  if  in  doing  so  their 
object  is  to  coerce  Government  by  inflicting  hardship  on 
the  community. 

The  protection  of  workmen  is  provided  for  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It  provides  that  if  personal 
injury  is  caused  to  a  labourer  by  accident  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  the  employer  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  their  own  negligence  or  who  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  any  safety,  compensation  is  not 
payable.  The  benefit  of  the  law  is  made  available  to 
the  wives,  children  and  other  dependents  of  the  victims. 
The  right  to  compensation,  the  liability  to  pay,  and  the 
amount  payable  are  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Government.  In  certain  cases  which  involve 
questions  of  law  appeals  are  allowed  to  the  High  Court. 
The  commissioner  exercises  the  powmr  to  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  and  see  to  its  proper  distribution.  These  .  Acts  have 
received  the  approbation  of  the  employers  as  well  as  the 
workmen. 

While  making  provisions  for  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people,  the  Government  realised  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  promulgating  the  necessary 
ReiigiouB.  benefit  of  religious  insti¬ 

tutions  as  well.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Hindu  Reli¬ 
gious  Endowment  Act  was  passed  in  1079.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  the  protection  of  all  public  trusts. 
It  enacted  that  the  Government  on  being  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  strong  grounds  for  its  interference  may  assume 
the  manageipent  of  public  trusts  subject  to  the  authority 
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of  courts  to  give  relief  in  due  course  of  law.  The  better 
management  of  the  institutions  was  the  object  aimed  at  by 
the  legislation.  Under  the  Act  the  Sircar  may  assume 
management  of  Hindu  religious  endowments  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
trustees  or  donors  (in  certain  cases)^  on  proved  incapacity 
of  the  trustees  or  in  cases  where  the  Sircar  has  succeeded 
to  the  trusteeship  by  escheat.  The  proceedings  have  to  be 
instituted  on  order  passed  by  the  Dewan  after  enquiry.  The 
Government  was  invested  with  the  right  to  remove  trustees 
and  make  appointments  in  the  Board.  It  may  withdraw 
from  the  management  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  one  legislative  measure  of  unique  importance 
which  merits  especial  mention.  During  the  last  one  hundred 
years  and  more  the  educational  activities  pursued  by  the 
State  were  such  as  to  create  conditions  of  life  which  neces¬ 
sitated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  passing  of  numerous 
Acts  and  Proclamations.  The  usage  of  centuries  which 
perpetuated  ‘untouchability’  and  ‘unapproachgbility’  resulted 
in  various  forms  of  social  inequality.  Hindu  society  was 
divided  into  numerous  sections  some  of  which  were  under 
the  ban.  The  temples  were  the  last  strongholds  of 
unreflecting  orthodoxy.  A  feeling  of  self-respect  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  demand  by  the  Avarna  Hindus  to  be  admitted 
into  the  temples  for  worship.  The  problem  was  solved  in 
Travancore  by  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation  on  the  24th 
birthday  of  His  Highness  SiT  ChithraHhifunsl  MahSfaja. 
The  Proclamation  is  steadily  removing  the  obstacles  to 
social  solidarity  among  the  different  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  His  Highness  the  Mahaflja  has  thus  given  the  lead 
to  India  in  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
progress  of  society. 

Prominent  attention  has- been  paid  to  make  necessary 
laws  to  enable  the  people  to  keep  up  their  health  and 
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strength.  Provisions  for  the  conservancy  and  improvement 
of  towns,  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
pSnialth.  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  segregation 
and  medical  treatment  of  pauper  lepers 
were  made  from  time  to  time.  Act  I  of  1072  was  passed 
to  supplement  the  provisions  of  the  law  then  in  force 
which  were  insufficient  for  the  pui-pose  of  preventing 
contagious  diseases  and  to  take  such  measures  and  by 
public  notice  prescribe  such  temporary  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  public  of  by  any  person  or  class  of  persons, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  out-break  or 
the  spread  of  such  disease  or  the  importation  thereof, 
Act  III  of  1077  marked  a  further  step  in  this  direction, 
It  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  segregation  and  medical 
treatment  of  pauper  lepers  and  the  control  of  lepers  following 
certain  callings.  This  Act  expressly  prohibited  lepers  from 
pursuing  certain  occupations.  It  was  later  on  amended 
in  1089  and  1097  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  changing 
times. 

Act  IV  of  1106  is  significant.  While  taking  care  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  and  to  prohibit  the 
victims  from  freely  mingling  with  others  by  passing  the 
afore-mentioned  legislative  enactments,  this  A.ct  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food-stuffs  offered  for  public 
sale.  “It  has  become  a  growing  evil  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  special  legislation  to  meet  this  evil’’. 

In  the  interests  of  a  progressive  and  enlightened 
administration  the  Government  always  came  forward 
^  ^  j  to  encourage  the  system  of  local  self- 

governmeV  government.  The  most  important  step 

to  meet  this  demand  was  taken  in  1095 
when  the  Municipal  Act  was  passed.  Though  drafted 
on  the  lines  of  the  Madras  District  Municipalities 
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Act  of  1884,  the  (.‘ity  of  Madras  Municipal  Act  1884  and  the 
Punjab  Municipal  Act  of  1891,  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
necessary  additions  and  alterations  to  suit  the  changed 
environments.  It  was  enacted  because  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  make  better  provision  for  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  Municipalities  in  Travancore,  for  the 
conservancy  and  improvement  thereof,  for  the  diffusion  of 
education  therein  and  for  other  objects  of  public  utility 
calculated  to  promote  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipalities. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Municipal 
Councils  a  definite  move  was  made.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  number  of  members  were  raised  from  8  and 
'16  to  9  and  18.  The  number  of  officials  was  not  to  exceed 
one-half.  At  present,  however,  every  committee  in  the 
State  has  a  non-official  majority  and  the  maximum  number 
of  officials  has  been  fixed  at  one-third.  The  power  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  Vice-President  and  in  some  cases  even  the  President 
was  delegated  to  the  committees.  The  committees  have  been 
given  much  wider  powers  in  the  matter  of  removal  of 
obstructions,  construction  of  buildings  and  other  affairs. 
New  powers  with  regard  to  education,  water  supply  and 
extinction  of  fire  were  also  conferred. 

Government  felt  the  necessity  of  fostering  and  deve¬ 
loping  local  self-government  in  the  rural  areas  as  well.  This 
took  practical  shape  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Travancore 
Village  Panchayats  Act  (1100  M.  E.).  In  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  by  this  Act  the  Government  have  the  power 
to  declai*e  any  particular  revenue  village  or  group  of  villages 
as  being  a  village  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  village 
is  to  contain  a  Village  Panchdydt  consisting  of  not  less  than 
five  and  not  more  than  eleven  members.  The  duties  of  the 
Panchdyat  are  classified  as  obligatory  and  discretionary. 
The  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  drains,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  excavation, 
niaintenanoe  and  improvement  of  wells  and  tanks  for  the 
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supply  of  water  to  the  public  for  drinking  and  bathing,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  bathing  ghats,  the  opening 
and  maintenance  of  burial  grounds,  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  cattle-pounds  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitation 
were  all  of  the  former  class,  while  primary  education,  the 
lighting  of  public  places,  planting  of  avenue  trees,  excava¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  ponds  for  animals,  improvement  of 
agriculture,  prevention  of  mortality  of  cattle  and  the 
development  of  cottage  industries  were  all  of  the  latter. 

These  PancMyats  were  entrusted  with  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  also,  limited  to  petty  offences  such  as  voluntary 
causing  of  hurt  with  or  without  provocation  or  assault,  theft 
or  mischief  in  relation  to  property  not  exceeding  a  value  of 
Rs,  10  etc.  The  Act  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  whatever  money  may  be  granted  by  Government 
coupled  with  whatever  money  the  villages  may  be  able  to 
levy  should  be  spent  in  the  villages  for  the  villages  by 
the  villages, 


Effective  legislation  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
direction  during  the  present  reign.  To  foster  and  entourage 
rural  development  the  Travancore  Village 
viS^'SrSl,.  Unions  Act  was  enacted  in  1115  M.E. 

(1939).  It  is  laid  down  “that  Govern¬ 
ment  may  by  notification  in  Government  Gazette  declare 
any  revenue  village  or  a  group  of  adjacent  revenue 
villages  or  portion  or  portions  thereof,  to  be  a  village 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Every  Village  Union 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  village 
which  is  8pecifi.ed  in  the  notification  under  section  3,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  subject 
to  any  restriction  or  qualifications  imposed  by  or  under  this 
or  any  other  enactment,  shall  be  vested  with  the  capacity 
of  suing  or  being  sued  in  its  corporate  name,  of  acquiring, 
holding  and  transfe  rring  property,  movable  or  immovable, 
of  entering  into  contracts  and  of  doing  all  things  necessary, 
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proper  or  expedient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
constituted”. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  village  union  is  to  be 
fixed  by  Government.  Their  term  of  office  is  fixed  as  three 
years  and  they  are  not  to  receive  any  remuneration.  The 
village  unions  are  to  make,  within  the  limits  of  the  fund  at 
their  disposal,  provision  for  carrying  out  the  requirements 
of  the  village  in  respect  of  the  following  matters 

i.  the  cleaning  of  streets : 

ii.  the  construction,  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  wells  and  tanks  for  the  supply  of  drinking 
water  to  the  public ; 

iii.  the  opening  of  burial  and  burning  grounds ; 

iv,  the  control  and  management  of  cattle-pounds  and 
provision  of  stud  bulls ; 

V.  sanitation ; 

vi.  clearing  of  silt  from  a  canal  or  channel;  and 

vii.  the  carrying  out  of  petty  irrigational  works. 

In  addition  to  these  the  village  unions  are  to  perform 
such  of  its  following  functions  as  Government  may  direct 
them  to  undertake  as  : — 

(1)  the  construction,  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  communications  and  drains ; 

(3)  the  construction,  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  ponds  and  tanks  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
public  for  washing  and  bathing ; 

(3)  primary  education ; 

(4)  the  lighting  of  public  ways  and  places ; 

(5)  the  planting  and  preservation  of  groves  and 
roadside  trees ; 

(6)  the  excavation  and  maintenance  of  ponds  ; 

(7)  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  the  sick  ; 

(8)  the  control  of  cattle-stands,  grazing  grounds 
and  other  communal  purampckkus  ; 

(9)  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  agricul¬ 
tural  stock  and  the  prevention  of  cattle  mortality ; 
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(10)  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  cottage 
industries ; 

(11)  the  control  of  rest  houses,  camp-sheds  and 
other  institutions  or  property  belonging  to  it  or  vested  in  it; 

(12)  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  minor 
irrigation  works; 

(13)  vaccination ; 

(14)  registration  of  births  and  deaths ;  and 

(15)  other  measures  of  public  utility  calculated  to 
promote  the  safety,  health,  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
villagers. 

This  Act  is  one  of  far-reaching  importance.  It  helps 
greatly  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  citizenship  and  the 
growth  of  democratic  feelings. 

The  benefits  of  legislation  were  extended  to  the  prote¬ 
ction  of  person  and  property,  The  police  force  organised  by 
Dewan  Ummini  Thampi  received  timely 
Proteotioa.  modifications  at  the  hands  of  successive 

administrators.  Col.  Munro  made  the  first  efforts  to 

systematise  the  police  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order.  Act  I  of  1056  separated  the  police  from  the  magis¬ 
tracy  and  made  it  more  efficient  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crimes.  This  was  later  on  amplified  and 
amended  by  Act  IV  of  1095.  Act  III  of  1071  called  the 
Travancore  Public  Gambling  Act  put  a  great  check  on 
occasional  breaches  of  peace  and  order.  By  this  it  was 
proclaimed  that  those  who  owned  gaming  houses,  those 
who  permitted  gaming  in  their  houses,  or  those  who 
encouraged  it  by  the  advance  of  money,  were  all  subject  to 
very  severe  punishment.  The  Act  also  said  that  any  police 
officer  may  apprehend  wdthout  warrant  any  person  found 
playing  for  money  or  other  valuable  things,  with  cards,  dice 
counters  and  other  instruments  of  gaming  any  game,  not 
being  a  game  of  mere  skill,  in  any  public  street  place  or 
thoroughfare  or  any  person  there  present  aiding  or  abetting 
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such  public  fighting  of  birds  or  animals.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  payment  of  the  informer  a  portion  of  the 
fine  levied  from  the  accused.  The  Act  was  later  on  amended 
in  1085  by  the  inclusion  of  several  salutary  provisions. 

Act  XII  of  1089  was  enacted  to  afford  protection 
to  game  and  fish.  It  was  called  “The  Game  and  Pish 
protection  Act.’’  An  Act  was  passed  as  early  as  in  1073  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  certain  wild  animals  and 
birds.  It  w^as  stated  at  that  time  that  the  game  of  the 
Travancore  jungles  was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  aforesaid  Acts  are  examples  of  the  various 
enactments  made  with  a  view  to  protecting, not  only  human 
life  and  property  but  also  lower  beings. 

The  object  of  Act  II  of  1079  was  laid  down  as  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  persons  who  devote  their 
intelligence  and  time  to  the  production  of 
PreBi  and  periodicals,  works,  original  as  well  as  trans¬ 

lation.  There  was  no  law  by  which  the  responsibility  of 
publishing  literary  works  might  be  fixed  and  controlled.  By 
this  Act  the  transmission  of  any  book  or  newspaper  through 
Anohal  “which  contains  or  which  has  on  its  cover,  any 
words,  marks  or  designs  of  an  indecent,  obscene,  seditious, 
scurrilous,  threatening  or  grossly  offensive  character”  was 
prohibited.  Section  12  of  the  Act  required  the  printer  of 
every  newspaper  to  deliver  to  such  persons  as  the  Dewan 
may  direct  two  copies  of  each  issue  of  such  paper.  Any 
violation  of  these  rules  was  punishable  with  heavy  fines. 
Almost  the  same-  restrictions  were  imposed  in  the  case  of 
the  publication  of  books  also.  The  Act  was  subsequently 
amended  in  1093  M.  E. 

In  1101  the  Travancore  ISiewspaper  Act  was  promul¬ 
gated  with  a  view  to  effectively  control  the  newspapers 
in  the  State.  By  this  the  fee  for  obtaining  license  was 
fixed  at  Rs.  500  or  below.  Government  was  at  liberty  to 
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cancel  the  license  and  forfeit  the  fee  in  case  the  paper 
contained  any  “words,  signs,  or  visible  representations 
which  are  likely  or  may  have  a  tendency,  directly  or 
indirectly,  whether  by  inference,  suggestion,  allusion,  meta¬ 
phor,  implication  or  otherwise,”  apt  to  excite  disaffection 
against  the  Maharaja  or  His  Highness’  Government,  His 
Majesty  the  King  Emperor  or  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
any  member  of  the  ruling  family  or  to  cause  feelings  of 
enmity  between  the  different  classes  of  people.  It  was 
entirely  left  to  Government  to  decide  whether  a  fresh 
license  might  be  issued  or  not. 

One  of  the  recent  Acts  deserve  notice.  By  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  dated  25th  August  1938  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  brought  into  force  the  Criminal  Law 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  It  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  prohibition  of  associations 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  further  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  amend  the  criminal  law  of  the  State.  It  was 
laid  down  that  if  Government  was  of  opinion  that  any 
association  interfered  wdth  or  had  for  its  object  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  or  with  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  or  that  it  constituted  a 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  or  that  it  resisted  or  encouraged 
or  incited  resistence  to  any  law  or  legal  process,  it  could 
by  notification  in  the  Gazette  declare  such  association 
to  be  unlawful.  By  this  Act  power  was  conferred  to  notify 
and  take  possession  of  places  used  for  the  purposes  of  an 
unlawful  association;  to  forfeit  the  funds  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  etc.  The  Act  was  promulgated  to  meet  the  adverse 
circumstance  created  by  organisations  like  the  Travancore 
State  Congress  and  the  Youth  League.  Along  with  the  Act 
a  notification  was  also  published  declaring  unlawful  the 
association  or  body  of  persons  called  the  A  11-Travancore 
Youth  League  under,  and  by  virtue  of,  the  provisions  of 
the  Travancore  Orirainal  Law  Ainendment  Act  of  llH 
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and  under  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Government  by 
section  3  of  the  said  enactment.  It  was  also  notified  that 
the  association  or  body  of  persons  called  the  “Travancore 
State  Congress”  is  under,  and  by  virtue  of,  the  provisions 
of  the  Travancore  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  I  of  1114 
and  under  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Government  by 
section  3  of  the  said  Law,  was  an  unlawful  association. 
This  enactment  effectively  checked  the  activities  of  the 
State  Congress  and  the  Youth  League  Associations. 

The  legislative  measures  of  Travancore,  Procla¬ 
mations  as  well  as  Acts,  are  on  the  whole  designed  to 
promote  the  all  round  prosperity  of  the  people  and  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  State. 

Abstracts  of  the  more  important  Royal  Proclama¬ 
tions  and  Acts  are  given  below : — 


Abstracts  of  Proclamations. 


1  21-4-987  M.E.  Prohibition  of  purchase  and  sale  of  persons. 

2  10-6-987  „  Offer  of  rewards  for  the  seizure  of  dutiable 

articles  found  exported  without  paying 
duty. 

3  20-4-989  „  Fixing  of  a  higher  rate  of  mileage  for 

coolies  engaged  for  carrying  Sircar  loads. 

4  15-11-989  „  Appointment  of  Devan  PadmanSbhan  as 

Dewan  of  Travancore. 

5  1-12-989  „  Abolition  of  poll-tax  etc.  levied  on  Ilavas 

and  other  lower  castes. 

6  30-3-990  „  Assumption  of  charge  of  the  administration 

by  H.  H.  Gauri  Pgrvathi  Bayi  MaharSni. 

7  30-3-990  Levy  of  court  fees  on  all  plaints  before  civil 


courts. 

8  15-5-990  „  Appointment  of  Subbayyan  SankaranSrSi- 
yana  Aiyan  as  Dewan  of  Travancore. 
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9  14-8-990  M.B.  Levy  of  courl;  fees  in  vespect  of  certain 

plaints. 

10  1.-13-990  „  Abolition  of  certain  cesses  levied  on 

Chetties  and  similar  castes. 

IL  18-12-990  „  Prohibition  of  receiving  of  money  by  cer¬ 
tain  influential  persons  on  the  occasion  of 
marriage  in  the  houses  of  poor  persons, 

1,2  33-4-991,,  Appointment  of  Narayanan  RSman  as  the 
Dewan  of  Travancore. 

13  16-5-991,,  Exemption  of  non-Hindu  from  ' 

supplying  provisions  for  use  in  temples  ’ 
and  on  account  of  State  chai'ities. 

14  31-6-991  ,,  Appointment  of  a  Mdran  for  the  Jacobite 

Syrian  Christians. 

15  39-6-991  „  Abolition  of  export  duty  on  grains. 

16  1-12-991  „  Issue  of  new  copper  coins  withdrawing  the 

coins  in  current  use, 

17  1-13-991  „  Inviting  applications  to  take  up  certain 

contract  works  i.  e.,  import  of  tobacco, 
Shank  etc. 

18  30-12-991  ,,  Offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  certain 

dacoitsin  NanjinS^. 

19  30-12-991  ,,  Offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  certain 

dacoits  in  Shertallai. 

30  36-5-993  „  Appointment  of  a  Metran  for  the  Malam* 
kara  Syrian  Christians. 

21  8-6-992  ,,  Permitting  the  use  of  roofing  tiles  for 

houses  and  shops. 

23  35-6-993  „  Awarding  punishments  in  cases  of  frivolous 
complaints. 

33  5-7-993,,  Prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in 

the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

34  5-7-993  „  Regulating  the  appointment  of  officers  and 

the  incurring  of  expenditure  by  them  on 
the  strength  royal  sanction. 

35  6-7-992  „  Rent  for  godowhs  at  the  Alleppey  port. 
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26  27-7-992  M.E.  Disposal  of  Gha.'kudi  and  Pohudi  lands. 

27  1-8-992  „  Speedy  disposal  of  criminal  cases. 

28  13-8-992  „  Rules  relating  to  the  hire  of  Sircar 

,  elephants. 

29  25-8-992  ,,  Defining  the  procedure  to  he  adopted  at 

the  settlement  and  abolishing  certain 
extra  cesses. 

30  5-9-992  „  Abolition  of  seignorage  on  canoes  made  of 

timber  except  teak. 

31  23-9-992  „  Fixing  the  tariff  rates  for  various  kinds  of 

timber  removed  from  forests. 

32  8-11-992  „  Procedure  to  be  follovs^ed  towards  the 

speedy  recovery  of  Government  dues. 

33  23-3-993  „  Production  of  documents  for  the  registra¬ 

tion  of  titles. 

34  25-3-993  ,,  Penalty  for  uttering  counterfeit  coins. 

35  8-4-993  „  Abolishing  Adiyara  leaned  on  transfer  of 

registry  of  lands  of  certain  tenures. 

36  16-4-993  „  Use  of  stamped  cadjans  to  prepare  docu¬ 

ments  relating  to  the  transfer  of  im¬ 
movable  property. 

37  16-4-993  „  Permitting  possession  of  fire-arms  for  the 

destruction  of  wild  animals  damaging  crops. 

38  23-4-993  „  Abolition  of  tax  on  coconut  trees  tapped 

for  toddy. 

39  27-4-993  „  Payment  of  to  the  ryots  for  trees 

removed  from  their  holdings  by  the  Sircar. 

40  27-4-993  „  Payment  of  price  for  fronds  collected 

from  private  holdings  for  feeding-  Sircar 
elephants. 

41  30-4-993  ,,  Grant  of  for  new  plantation. 

42  -2-5-993  „  Issue  of  license  for  the  sale  of  arrack  and 

toddyi 

43  18-5-993  „  Appointment  of  a  Mettan  for  the  Malam- 

kara  Syrian  Christians.  ■ 


is 
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44  22-5-993  M.E.  Permitting  trade  in  all  commodities  by 

all  classes  of  people  in  any  market 
place. 

45  22-5-993  „  Imposition  of  Rdjabhogam  on  alienated 

Dsvaswam  and  Brahmas  warn  lands. 

46  18-6-993  ,,  Issue  of  licenses  for  the  manufacture  and 

sale  of  arrack  and  toddy. 

47  10-7-993  „  Fixing  the  sale  price  of  tobacco. 

48  14-7-993  „  Suppressing  the  high-handedness  of  certain 

MuthaliySrs  in  NanjanSd  and  appointing 
DHaJcamlkdrs. 

49  20-7-993  „  Fixing  a  uniform  rate  of  Bajabhogam  in 

all  taluks. 

50  27-7-993  „  Abolition  of  the  assessment  on  certain 

non-friiit-bearing  trees. 

51  30-7-993  „  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Portu¬ 

guese  in  Travancore. 

52  1-8-993  „  Appointment  of  Janardana  Rao  Venkata 

Rao  as  Dewan  of  Travancore. 


53  19-8-993  „ 

54  23-8-993  „ 

55  19-9-993  „ 

56  28-10-993  „ 

57  18-12-993  „ 

58  .18-12-993  „ 

59  18-12-993  „ 

60  18-1-994  „ 

61  26-1-994  „ 


Suppression  of  high-handedness  of  the 
leaders  among  certain  classes  in  South 
Travancore. 

Special  concessions  towards  improving 
tharisu  lands. 

Abolition  oiAdiyata  for  wearing  gold  orna¬ 
ments  by  certain  classes. 

Fixing  d  uty  for  the  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy. 
Issue  of  license  for  the  sale  of  arrack  and 
toddy. 

Fixing  the  sale  price  for  tobacco. 
Prohibiting  the  circulation  of  MaUa 
pan’ams. 

Inviting  tenders  for  the  import  of  tobacco 
from  Jaffna. 

Reducing  the  duty  on  arraok  and  toddy. 
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62  8-2-994  M.E.  Directing  the  Christians  within  the 

jurisdiction  of  certain  churches  to  obey 
the  Vicar  of  Verapoly. 

63  13-2-994'  „  Offering  rewards  for  the  [destruction  of 

wild  animals  and  for  capturing  elephants. 

64  20-2-994  „  Provision  for  appeals  and  execution  of 

decrees  in  civil  suits. 

65  22-6-994  „  Confirming  the  title  of  the  Christians  of 

the  reformed  party  to  the  churches  at 
Ko-^tayam,  ChanganaSSeri,  Alleppey  and 
Piravam. 

66  21-9-994  „  Abolition  of  the  import  duty  on  rice  and 

paddy. 

67  5-10-994  „  Decoration  of  the  front  sides  of  house  on 

the  occasion  of  the  royal  wedding  (of 
Princess  Rukmini  Bayi). 

68  1-12-994  „  Directing  artizans  from  Tinnevelly  who 

received  honorific  titles  to  get  their  titles 
registered  in  the  Appeal  Court. 

69  13-1-995  „  Sale  of  Coimbatore  tobacco  in  northern 

taluks. 

70  21-1-995  ,.  Abolition  of  poll-tax  on  Ilavas  and  certain 

classes  imposed  by  the  Sripandaravalca, 
Sanhetham  and  MHhangSnam. 

71  22-4-995  „  Granting  relief  in  respect  of  the  destruc¬ 

tion  of  crops  by  wild  elephants. 

72  13-7-995  „  Detailed  procedure  relating  to  the  Settle¬ 

ment  of  lands  in  Nsnjanad. 

73  11-8-995  „  Grant  of  fallow  remission  in  KuttanSd. 

74  10-3-996  „  Inviting  tenders  for  the  supply  of  coarse 

cloth  for  Murajapam. 

75  11-3-996  „  Suppression  of  irregularities  on  the  part 

of  the  subordinates  entrusted  with  the 
sale  of  tobacco  in  godowns  and  bankshalls. 

76  13-3-996  „  Suppression  of  irregularities  in  levying 

_  duty  at  the  chowkeys, 
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T(  31-6-996  M.E.  Prohibiting  the  alienation  of  Personal 
In  am  lands. 

78  5-8-996  „  Offering  rewards  for  furnishing  infor¬ 

mation  about  irregularities  on  the  part  of 
the  subordinates  in  chowkeys. 

79  19-11-996  „  Grant  of  further  time  for  producing 

documents  relating  to  the  alienation  of 
Personal  Inam  lands. 

80  30-12-996  „  Inquiry  regarding  arrears  of  tax  due 

from  the  ryots  in  NanjanSd. 

81  4-3-997  „  Enforcement  of  I'liydm  services  by  con¬ 

verts  to  Christianity  except  on  Sundays. 
83  4-3-997  „  Distribution  of  water  from  irrigation 

canals  to  the  ryots  in  ]Sr5njanS(J  in  times 
of  drought. 

83  8-3-997  ,,  Prompt  service  of  .processes  and  levy  of 

process  fees. 

84  18-3-997  „  Grant  of  monopoly  to  Shaik  Abdul  Qader 

for  the  collection  of  shanha  from  the  sea 
coast. 

85  12-5-997  „  Abolition  of  duty  on  the  import  of  rice  and 

paddy. 

86  10-9-997  „  Grievances  of  parties  to  be  enquired  by 

Pravarfhikar,  Tahsildar  and  the  Huzur 
Office  in  snitabie  cases. 

87  15-9-997,,  Cultivation  of  cardamom  in  the  hills  in  the 

northern  taluks  and  the  levy  of  malavaum. 

88  3-11-997,,  Authorising  Parvallhiksrs  to  collect  abkari 

dues. 

89  34-12-997  „  Suppression  of  high-handedness  on  the  part 

of  subordinates  entrusted  with  the  sale  of 
tobacco. 

90  28-12-997  ,,  Registration  of  documents  relating  to 

immovable  properties. 

91  31-13-997  „  Appointment  of  GundS  Pan^itha  Venkata 

{tao  as  Dewan  of  Travanpore. 
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21-5-998  M.E.  Procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  recovery 
of  arrears  of  tax. 

93 

2-6-998  „ 

Bishop  of  Orangaiiore  recognised. 

94 

30-6-998  „ 

Offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  certain 
criminals. 

95 

30-6-998  „ 

Prohibiting  the  Bishop  of  Cranganore 
from  meddling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Verapoly. 

96 

12-8-998  „ 

Opening  of  a  free  market  at  Alwaye. 

97 

12-8-998  „ 

Money  obtained  as  NadcCvarUvu  in  temple 
should  be  expended  in  the  temple  itself. 

98 

13-8-998  „ 

Responsibility  of  villagers  in  preventing 
dacoity  etc. 

99 

10-9-998  „ 

Sanctioning  the  remission  of  all  old 
arrears  up  to  the  close  of  996  M.  E. 

100 

16-9-998  „ 

Stopping  the  grant  of  Inam  for  marriages 
in  the  houses  of  Sircar  servants. 

101 

25-10-998  „ 

Inviting  tenders  for  KnihaTcappUtiam  of 
salt  pans  in  the  Karthikappalli  taluk.  ■ 

102 

28-10-998  „ 

Production  of  fire-arms  and  other  wea¬ 
pons  at  the  Huzur  Outcherry  for 
sealing. 

103 

31-12-998  „ 

Fixing  the  age  limit  for  the  marriage  of 
Namptlthiri  girls  and  fixing  their  maxi¬ 
mum  dowry  at  Rs.  100. 

104 

1-3-999 

Expulsion  from  Trivandrum  of  foreigners 
of  suspicious  character. 

105 

24-3-999  „ 

Investing  the  Shencottah  Tahsildar  with 
magisterial  powers. 

106 

28-3-999  „ 

Procedure  to  be  adopted  in  preferring 
complaints  relating  to  revenue  and  other 
matters. 

107 

30-3-999  „ 

Execution  of  agreements  by  ryots  for  thp 
payment  of  tax, 
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108  184-999  M.E.  Inviting  complaints,  if  any,  against  the 

unauthorised  collection  of  money  by 
chowkey  subordinates  and  others  at 
Araraboly  and  other  places. 

109  8-5-999  „  Inviting  complaints  against  the  unautho¬ 

rised  arrest  and  detention  of  poor  people 
by  church  authorities. 

110  35-6-999  „  Offering  rewards  for  furnishing  infor¬ 

mation  of  fetters  kept  in  private  houses, 
churches  etc. 

111  30-7-999  „  Offering  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 

wild  elephants  causing  damage  to  crops. 

112  30-8-999  „  Recognising  the  Bishop  of  Cranganore. 

113  30-1-1000  „  Recovery  of  taxon  puncha  (wet  lands)  in 

certain  taluks. 

114  7-3-1000  ,,  Defining  the  criminal  and  civil  juris¬ 

diction  of  the  Shencottah  Tahsildar. 

115  12-3-1000  „  Granting  NMavuJcur  remission  for  plant¬ 

ing  trees. 

116  12-3-1000  „  Prohibiting  British  soldiers  and  others 

from  using  force  in  securing  labour  and 
provisions  on  their  way  between  Quilon 
and  Puliyara. 

117  29-5-1000  „  Abolition  of  duty  on  paddy  imported  into 

and  exported  from  Shencottah. 

118  29-11-1000  ,,  Disposal  of  suits  in  cases  of  absence  of 

parties  on  the  notified  date  of  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

119  30-12-1000  „  Continuance  for  another  year  of  the 

rate  of  tax  imposed  in  Shencottah. 

120  20-7-1001  „  Recovery  of  tax  in  NanjanS^  at  a  fixed 

rate  for  ten  years. 

121  20-7-1001  „  Fixing  a  uniform  sale  price  for  Tinnevelly 

tobacco. 

122  13-9-1001  ,,  Fixing  the  sale  price  for  Jaffna  and 

Tinnevelly  tobacco, 
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123  30-1-1002  M.E.  Registering  of  documents  relating  to 

immovable  properties  except  registered 
and  Acha^iy^a  deeds. 

124  25-4-1002  „  Conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  AbMri 

contractors. 

125  11-7-1002  „  Recognising  the  Bishop  of  Oranganore. 

126  30-3-1003  „  Fixing  dates  of  application  for  Earivu 

remission. 

127  30-7-1003  „  Minting  of  silver  coins. 

128  30-8-1003  „  Punishment  for  illegal  removal  of  crops 

belonging  to  other  persons. 

129  31-9-1003  „  Steps  to  prevent  daooities  etc.,  in 

villages. 

130  30-3-1004  „  Enjoining  impartiality  on  the  part  of 

judges  in  deciding  oases. 

131  26-4-1004  „  Remission  of  tax  in  oases  of  ravages  of 

crops  caused  by  wild  elephants. 

132  3-6-1004  ,,  Europeans,  who  are  not  British  subjects, 

to  produce  a  passport,  on  arrival  at 
Alleppey,  showing  the  purpose  of  their 
visit  to  Travancore. 

133  23-6-1004  „  Wearing  of  upper  clothes  and  perform¬ 

ing  certain  sevices  by  OhannSrs  and 
others. 

134  30-7-1004  „  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  at  Malankara. 

135  10*9-1004  „  Abdication  by  Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi 

Maharani  in  favour  of  MaharSja  Rama 
Varma  SwSthi  Thirunsi. 

136  10-9-1004  „  Assumption  of  sovereignty  by  MaharSja 

Rama  Varma  Swathi  Thirunal. 

.  137  9-11-1004  „  Inviting  tenders  for  the  supply  of  Tinne- 

velly  tobacco.  . 

138  21-1-1005  „  Issue  of  license  for  the  sale  of  tobacco 

in  bankshalls. 

139  4-8-1005  ,,  Levy  of  duty  on  the  import  of  cotton 

and  thread. 


tm 
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140  20-4-1006  M.E.  Issue  of  new  copper  cash. 

141  26-5-1006  „  Cancelling  the  license  issued  to  certain 

persons  to  collect  import  duty  on  cotton 
and  thread. 

142  3-7-1007  „  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  Verapoly 

Diocese. 

143  1940-1007  „  Institution  of  courts  in  each  taluk  for 

civil  and  criminal  work. 

144  19-10-1007  „  Speedy  execution  of  decrees  and  proce¬ 

dure  to  be  adopted  in  preferring  appeals. 

145  13-5-1012  „  Introduction  of  a  revised  scheme  of 

Settlement  of  garden  lands. 

146  29-5-1012,,  Abolition  of  duty  on  certain  articles  of 

local  consumption. 

147  32-12-1012  „  Cultivation  of  Tharim  lands  encouraged,' 

148  16-3-1013  „  Payment  of  price  for  fronds  collected 

from  private  gardens  for  Sircar  elephants, 

149  12-10-1013  „  Ordinary  complaints  to  be  decided  by 

Kevenue  Officers  and  not  to  be  presented 
to  the  Huzur. 

150  23-11-1013  „  Arrangements  for  the  prevention  of 

offences  in  certain  places. 

151  9-12-1013  „  Holidays  for  the  Huzur  Office. 

152  9-12-1013  „  Complaints  to  be  enquired  into  by  Re¬ 

venue  Officers. 

153-  23-12-1013  ,,  Restoration  of  the  process  of  Otti- 
vilahkaiJi’ 

154  22-2-1014  „  Grant  of  Tharim  remission. 

155  13-9-1015  „  Decoration  of  house-fronts  along  the 

roads  in  Trivandrum  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Palliklceliu  of  the  Princess. 

156  36-10-1019  „  Conditions  under  which  complaints  may 

be  preferred  to  the  Maharaja. 

157  §1-10-1021  „  Imposing  certain  restrictions  for  preferr* 

-  ing  complaints  before  the  MaharSja, 
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158 

16-7-1022  M.E.  Assumption  of  sovereignty  by  Uthram 
Thirunal  Maharaja. 

159 

27-8-1022  „ 

,  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  Verapoly. 

160 

,  21-3-1023  „ 

,  Use  of  roofing  tiles  for  houses  and 
shops. 

161 

18-4-1024  „ 

,  Granting  permission  to  use  for  house- 
construction  Anjili  and  other  trees 
standing  on  private  holdings. 

162 

19-11-1024  „ 

Issue  of  new  copper  coins  withdrawing 
old  cash. 

163 

32-12-1024  „ 

,  Rules  regarding  the  grant  of  Karivn 
remission. 

164 

6-1-1025  „ 

,  Remission  of  outstanding  arrears  and 
liabilities. 

165 

6-2-1025  „ 

Execution  of  decrees  of  civil  courts  and 
issue  of  stamped  cadjans. 

166 

5-4-1025  „ 

Fixing  a  uniform  rate  of  Kudivila  for 
pepper. 

167 

15-12-1027  „ 

Bishop  of  Malankara  diocese  recognised. 

168 

8-9-1028  „ 

Reducing  the  price  of  the  Tinnevelly 
tobacco  in  certain  bankshalls. 

169 

8-9-1028  „ 

Fixing  the  sale  price  of  Coimbatore 
tobacco. 

170 

30-2-1029  „ 

Measures  to  improve  the  condition  of 
slaves. 

171 

24-3-1030  „ 

Appointment  of  Vicar  Apostolic  for  the 
Quilon  diocese. 

172 

12-11-1030  „ 

Further  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
slaves. 

173 

21-10-1031  „ 

Raising  the  Kuiivila  of  pepper.  ^  ,,, 

174 

10-2-1032  „ 

Speedy  execution  of  civil  court  decrees.  - 

175 

8-5-1033  „ 

Adoption  of  H.  H.  Lakshmi  Ba^i.  and 

H.  H.  PSrvathi  Bayi  into  the||{;oyal 
Family. 

176 

4-9-1034  „ 

Decoration  of .  house-fronts  oi^;-.  the 

occasion  of  the  marriage  of  thePri^l^.  , 

i£' 
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177  13-12-1034M.E.  W6ai-ing  of  upper  clothes  by  women  of 

ChatmiEr  community. 

178  5-3-1036  „  Assumption  of  sovereignty  by  Syilyam 

ThifunSi  MahEfaja. 

179  5-3-1036  „  Issue  of  silver  fanams. 

180  30-3-1036  „  Abolition  of  pepper  monopoly  and  fixing 

of  export  duty  on  pepper. 

181  16-10-1036  ,,  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  opium  and  ganja 

without  license.  -  ■ 

182  19-10-1037,,  Reducing  the  price  of  Tinnevelly  tobacco 

in  certain  bankshalls. 

183  25-10-1037  „  Circulation  of  British  Indian  Currency 

Notes. 

184  23-12-1037  „  Reducing  the  sale  price  of  Jaffna 

tobacco. 

185  7-1-1038  „  Reducing  the  price  of  Coimbatore 

tobacco. 

186  17-12-1039  ,,  Re-issue  of  Silver  fanams. 

187  1-1-1040  „  Grant  of  retiring  pensions  to  Sircar 

servants. 

188  30-9-1040  „  Reducing  the  Government  Mel-labham 

on  various  varieties  of  tobacco. 

189  14-10-1040  „  Mutual  arrangements  among  Travan- 

core,  Cochin  and  British  India  regarding 
import  and  export  tariff.  . 

190  21-10-1040,,  Granting  permanent  occupancy  rights  to 

the  holders  of  Sircar  Psttam  lands. 

191  19-11-1040  „  Granting  permission  to  wear-  upper 

clothes  by  women  of  all  castes. 

192  13-12-1040  „  Sanctioning  the  remission  of  outstand¬ 

ing  arrears  of  land  tax  etc.  -  ■  . 

193  22-12-1040  ,,  Abolition  of  certain  extra  cesses  num¬ 

bering  105  items  and  the  remission  of 
the  outstanding  arrears  on  account  of 
them. 

194  27-12-104(>  „  Reduction  of  wet-”land  tax  in  NanjacSd* 
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195  17-10-1041  M.B.  Reduction  of  the  export  duty  on 

areoanuts. 

196  23-12-1042  „  Reduction  of  the  export  duty  on  pepper. 

197  25-12-1042  „  Jenmam  lands  issued  on  Kanappdttam 

not  to  be  taken  back  by  jenmies. 

198  29-12-1042,,  Cess  on  carts  in  Na^ayara  road  abolished. 

199  26-2-1044  „  Further  reduction  of  export  duty  on 

pepper. 

200  17-11-1044  „  Claim  of  converts  granted  to  escheat 

properties  of  their  original  families. 

201  6-12-1044  „  Reducing  export  duty  on  tobacco. 

202  15-2-1050  „  Prohibiting  the  appointment  of  relatives 

by  officers. 

203  2-4-1050  „  Taking  of  a  census  in  Travancore. 

204  28-9-1050  „  Abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  coffee. 

205  16-10-1050  „  Appointment  of  special  Magistrates  for 

the  trial  of  European  British  subjects. 

206  22-3-1051  „  Appointment  of  a  special  Appellate  Judge 

for  the  disposal  of  appeals  from  the 
special  Magistrates  for  the  trial  of  Euro¬ 
pean  British  subjects. 

207  23-7-1051  „  Jurisdiction  of  local  courts  regarding 

churches  and  church  properties  re¬ 
affirmed. 

208  15-8-1051  „  Abolition  of  the  duty  on  coir-mats. 

209  31-9-1052  „  Imposing’  an  export  duty  on  coffee. 

210  2-10-1052  „  Issue  of  gold  Vardhans. 

211  28-6-1053  „  Modifying  the  rates  of  Mel-ldbham  on 

Tinnevelly  tobacco. 

212  31-12-1053  „  Enforcement  of  quinquennial  vaccination 

on  the  part  of  Sircar  servants. 

213  24-12-1054  „  Issue  of  license  for  the  sale  of  toddy  and 

arrack. 

214  5-4-1055  „  Application  for  the  transfer  of  registry. 

215  5-11-1055,,  Assumption  of  sovereignty  by  Vi&5,kham 

ThirunSi  MahSfajai 
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316 

5-11-1055  M.E.  Sanctioning  remission  of  outstanding 
arrears  under  certain  items. 

317 

5-1-1056  „ 

Documents  prepared  on  unstamped  cad- 
jans  in  PohJmvaravu  enquiries  declared 
valid. 

218 

6-1-1056  „ 

Taking  of  a  census  in  Travancore. 

219 

25-1-1055  „ 

Reduction  of  MH-labham  on  Coimbatore 
tobacco. 

220 

3-11-1056  „ 

Metals  and  minerals  in  private  lands 
declared  exclusive  property  of  the 
Government. 

221 

23-11-1056  „ 

Abolition  of  certain  extra  cesses. 

222 

3-9-1057  „ 

Modification  of  Pattam  fees. 

223 

8-1-1058  „ 

License  to  sub-contractors  for  the  sale 
of  toddy  and  arrack. 

324 

9-10-1058  „ 

Felling  of  all  kinds  of  trees  except 
royal  trees  standing  on  private  holdings 
permitted. 

225 

14-10-1058  „ 

Introduction  of  a  Survey  preliminary  to 
a  re-settlement. 

226 

16-2-1059  „ 

Abolition  of  tax  on  coffee-lands  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  export  duty. 

227 

15-6-1059  „ 

Revision  of  the  rates  of  Mel-labhamon 
Tinnevelly  tobacco. 

328 

5-12-1059  „ 

Abolition  of  Pa(tam  fees. 

229 

30-12-1059  „ 

Abolition  of  duty  on  opium. 

230 

5-1-1061  „ 

Assumption  of  sovereignty  by  l^ri  Mnlam 
Thirunal  Maharaja. 

231 

5-1-1061  „ 

Remission  of  outstanding  arrears. 

232 

13-1-1061  „ 

Issue  of  license  to  sub-contractors  for 
the  sale  of  toddy  and  arrack. 

233 

14-7-1061  „ 

Inauguration  of  a  Revenue  Settlement. 

234 

4-10-1061  „ 

Reformation  of  Nayar  Mruihi. 

235 

4-7-1062  „ 

Abolition  of  penalty  on  documents 
which  were  formerly  written  op  uii’ 
stamped  cadjans. 
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336  4-7'1062  M.E.  Remission  of  arrears  of  fees  and 

penalty. 

337  13-3-1063  „  Amending  Section  29  of  the  Settlement 

Proclamation. 

338  18-11-1063  „  Abolition  of  A^iyara  in  certain  oases  of 

succession. 

339  31-9-1054  „  Revision  of  tlie  rates  of  Mehlaihom  ox\ 

certain  varieties  of  tobacco. 

340  13-12-1064  „  Amending  Section  19  of  the  settlement 

Proclamation. 

341  17-2-1065  „  Abolition  of  VilavaU  due  from 

Yiruihilikars. 

242  16-3-1065  „  Issue  of  silver  half  and  quarter  rupees. 

243  6-10-1066  ,,  Imposing  a  light  taxon  coffee  lands. 

344  1-10-1068  „  Service  Inam  lands  declared  non-trans- 

ferable. 

245,  24-13-1068  „  Amending  Viruihi  Proclamation. 

246  14-1-1070  „  Grant  of  Karimt,  remission  in  Shen- 

cottah  taluk. 

247  11-12-1070  „  Abolition  of  certain  cesses. 

248  15-12-1070  ,,  Abolition  of  EaksMhhdgam  cess. 

249  22-12-1070  ,,  Fixing  dates  for  Karivu  remission 

applications. 

350  28-2-1072  „  Remission  of  the  Muthalelpu  amounts. 

251  13-4-1074  „  Sanction  declared  necessary  for  erecting 
places  of  public  worship. 

352  9-2-1075  „  Settlement  of  the  AnjanSd  valley  and 

Kapnan  Dsvan  Hills. 

253  26-2-1075  „  Remission  of  outstanding  arrears. 

254  16-1-1076  „  Adoption  of  H.  H.  Lakshmi  Bayi  and 

H.  H.  Psrvathi  Bayi  to  the  Royal  Family. 

255  15-12-1076  „  Issue  of  silver  and  copper  coins. 

256  6-4-1078  „  Issue  of  copper  one  chuokram  pieces 

withdrawing  silver  chuckrams. 

^57  3-7-1078  „  Amending  the  Proclamation  withdraw¬ 

ing  silver  chuckrams, 
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358  18-11-1082  M.E.  Withdrawing  silver  chuckrams, 

259  30-1-1083  ,,  Withdrawing  silver  two  chuckrams. 

260  5-2-1084  „  Imposition  of  a  tax  of  12  as.  per  acre  per 

annum  on  the  registry  of  waste  lands. 


261  25-2-1084 


m 

8-5-1084 

263 

28-12-1084 

264 

3-11-1085 

265 

10-2-1086 

266 

17-2-1086 

267 

18-3-1086 

268 

22-8-1087 

269 

9-1-1088 

270 

29-9-1088 

271 

1-11-1088 

272 

30-3-1089 

273 

31-12-1089 

274 

16-8-1090 

275 

22-12-1090 

276 

9-10-1091 

Special  Appellate  Judge  for  trying  Euro¬ 
pean  British  subjects  in  the  absence  of 
the  Christian  Judge  of  the  High  Court. 
Writing  off  of  arrears  of  VilavaH  due 
from  Yimihilikars. 

Abolition  of  export  duty  on  coffee. 
Conversion  of  the  Kuihakappa^^am  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  Palliport  Farm  (in  theParur 
taluk)  into  Pandarappaatiam  lands. 
Deportation  of  K.  Ramakrishna  Pillai, 
Editor  of  Swadjsabhimani. 

Tax  on  coffee  and  tea  estates. 

Amending  Proclamation  of  13-4-1074 
regarding  places  of  worship. 

Issue  of  new  silver  coins. 

Right  of  transferring  cases  from  the 
court  of  one  Special  Magistrate  to  that 
of  another  given  to  the  Appellate  Judge. 
Right  of  Government  to  decide  Earatimd, 
questions. 

Conduct  of  cases  in  which  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  party  in  Travancore  Courts, 
The  coinage  and  Mint. 

Controlling  the  publication  of  naval  or 
military  news  or  information. 

Criminal  intercourse  with  enemies. 
Conduct  of  oases  against  persons  serving 
in  the  Imperial  Army. 

Banishment  of  Charles  William  Sham- 
burg,  Agent  of  the  Travancore  Minerals 
Company  Ltd. 
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377  30-11-1091  M.E.  Unauthorised  conversion  of  Kan4uJcrsU 
wet  lands  into  gardens  etc.  prohi¬ 
bited. 

278  7-10-1092  „  Passports. 

279  22-11-1092  „  Trade  relation  with  enemies. 

280  11-1-1093  „  Disbursement  of  certain  allowances 

such  as  Mic'Tiavaram  etc.,  to  Jenmies. 

281  22-2-1093  „  Issue  of  passports. 

282  29-7-1093  „  Issue  of  license  for  leather  tanning. 

283  22-11-1093  „  Control  of  civil  supplies. 

284  4-12-1093  „  Extradition  between  Travancore  and 

Cochin. 

285  15-1-1094  „  Penalising  the  conversion  of  gbld-or  silver 

coins  current  in  the  State, 

286  19-3-1094  „  Deportation  of  Alfred  Armstrong  Hart, 

Secretary  of  the  International  Bible 
Students’  Association  at  Kottayam. 

287  25-3-1094  „  Fines  under  Indian  Defence  Force  Rules. 

288  24-5-1094  „  Amendment  of  Proclamation  dated  the 

22nd  Mithunara  1093  relating  to  control 
of  civil  supplies. 

289  29-9-1094,,  Control  of  articles  for  war  purposes. 

290  5-11-1094  ,,  Kudalmanikkam  Dsvaswam. 

291  26-11-1094  „  Cancellation  of  the  Proclamation  dated 

29-7-1093  prohibiting  tanning  of  leather 
etc. 

292  27-11-1094  „  Provision  for  the  special  protection  of 

soldiers  in  respect  of  civil  and  .revenue 
litigation. 

293  28-1-1095  „  Appointment  of  Mr.  James  Pryde,  Special 

Magistrate  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Travancore  to  try  also  cases  of  British 
subjects  residing  in  Travancore  under 
the  Ordinance  Rules  of  1917  of  the  India 
Oovernmeut. 
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294  16-8-1095  M.E.  Withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation  dated 

19-3-1094  deporting  Alfred  Armstrong 
Hart,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Bible  Students’  Association,  Kottayam, 

295  16-8-1095  „  Landing  of  foreigners  at  Travancore 

ports. 

296  11-12-1095  ,,  Withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation  dated 

15-1-1094,  about  conversion  of  gold  and 
silver  current  coins. 

29’?  7-6-1096  „  Imperial  Bank  of  India. 

298  30-8-1097  „  The  administration  of  Devaswanis  and 

their  lands. 

299  1-9-1105  „  Resumption  of  the  Munro  Island  and 

certain  other  properties  belonging  to 
0.  M.  S.  by  the  Government. 

300  20-3-1107  „  Surrendering  sovereignty  to  the  Maha¬ 

raja  by  Her  Highness  the  MaharSiji 
Regent. 

301  20-3-1107  „  Assumption  of  ruling  powers  by  H.  H. 

^rl  Chithra  Thifunal  Maharaja. 

302  1-8-1110  „  Affording  temporary  relief  to  debtors. 

303  30-10-1110  „  Provision  for  affording  temporary  relief 

to  debtors. 

304  15-12-1110  ,,  Enfranchisement  of  Mathilaham  service 

Imm  lands. 

305  27-3-1112  „  Proclamation  granting  right  to  all  classes 

of  Hindus  to  enter  and  worship  in  all 
temple  owned  by  the  State. 

306  9-4-1112  „  The  re-assumption  of  the  title  ‘Bala’ 

omitted  by  oversight  in  the  name  of  the 
Maharaja,  His  Highness’  full  name 
being  corrected  accordingly  as  Balarama 
Varma. 

307  1-8-1113  „  Amending  proclamation  dated  30-3-1089 

making  Sircar  half  rupee  called  Chithra 
unlimited  legal  tender. 
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308  28-4-1114  M.E.  Constitutes  a  special  tribunal  for  the 

trial  of  certain  seditious  charges. 

309  17-6-1114  „  Amends  the  schedule  (by  incorporating 

offences  relating  to  Currency  Notes  and 
Bank  Notes)  to  the  Proclamation  dated 
4th  Karkatakam  1093  regarding  extradi¬ 
tion  between  Travancore  and  Cochin. 

310  5-8-1114  „  Styles  all  “Regulations”  as  “Acts”. 

311  20-1-1115  „  Provides  special  measures  to  ensure  the 

public  safety  and  interest  and  to  the  trial 
of  certain  offences. 

312  20-1-1115  „  Provides  for  the  imposition  of  restric¬ 

tions  on  the  entry  of  foreigners  into 
Travancore,  their  presence  therein,  and 
their  departure  therefrom. 

313  22-1-1115,,  Provides  for  the  requisitioning  of  vessels 

for  the  service  of  His  Majesty. 

314  12-5-1115,,  Extending  the  operation  of  the  provisions 

contained  in  Parts  III  and  V  of  the 
Travancore  Agriculturists’  Debt  Relief 
Act  for  a  further  period  of  four  months. 


Abstracts  of  Acts. 

[Note: — The  Acts  marked  with  asterisks  ware  passed  direct  by  the 
Sovereign.] 

Act  I  of  1010  M.E.  enacted  on  the  28th  Kumbham  1010 
(9th  March  1835)  extends  the  powers  vested  in  the  Munsiffs 
and  defines  their  jurisdiction.  The  whole  of  this  Act,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  part  of  Section  17,  clause  (5),  relating  to  the  extent 
to  which  interest  may  be  allowed  in  decrees  in  suits  relating 
to  claims  for  paddy  or  grain,  has  been  repealed  by  Acts  I  of 
1057,  1  of  1059  and  VIII  of  1100, 
r/ 
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Act  IV  of  1010  enacted  on  the  28th  Kumbham  1010 
(9th  March  1835)  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Zilla  Judges, 
Only  a  part  of  Section  21  relating  to  the  award  of  interest  in 
grain  is  now  in  force,  all  the  rest  having  been  repealed  by 
Acts  I  of  1057, 1  of  1059,  II  of  1065  and  VIII  of  1100. 

An  Act  of  1040  enacted  on  the  27th  Makaram  1040 
(7th  February  1865)  provides  for  the  appointment  of  duly 
qualified  Vakils  to  plead  in  the  Courts.  Only  Section  31  of 
the  Act,  which  prohibits  Government  Pleaders  from  giving 
any  advice  to  parties  against  Government,  is  now  in 
force,  the  rest  having  been  repealed  by  the  Vakils  Act  III 
of  1075.  The  latter  Act  is  now  the  law  in  the  State 
though  the  Stamps  Act  IV  of  1080,  Vakils  Amendment 
Act  I  of  1085,  and  Bar  Council  Act  VII  of  1112  have  affect¬ 
ed  it  in  certain  particulars. 

Act  I  of  1050  enacted  on  the  29th  Thulam  1050  (13th 
November  1874)  makes  provisions  against  overcrowding  in 
native  passenger  ships  plying  between  ports  of  this  State 
and  those  situated  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Act  II  of  1054  enacted  on  the  31st  Karkatakam  1054 
(14th  August  1879)  makes  special  provision  to  prevent  thefts 
of  coffee  and  to  repress  and  punish  the  offence  of  receiving 
'or  disposing  of  stolen  coffee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coffee 
Plantations  or  Estates — based  on  the  Madras  Coffee  Stealing 
Prevention  Act  VIII  of  1878. 

Act  V  of  1063  enacted  on  the  SOth  Minam  1063  (lOth 
April  1888)  empowers  certain  revenue  officers  to  issue  sum¬ 
monses  for  the  attendance  of  persons  or  the  production  of 
documents  relating  to  matters  of  revenue- — a  measure  to 
facilitate  revenue  administration — based  generally,  on  .the 
Madras  Revenue  Summonses  Act  III  of  1869 — amended  by 
Acts  V  of  1099  and  IV  of  1105. 

Act  V  of  1067  enacted  on  the  31st  Karka'takam  1067 
(14th  August  1892)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to  Criminal  Procedure— based  on  India  Act  X  of  1882  as 
amended  by  India  Acts  III  of  1884  and  X  of  1886.  Absence 
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of  trial  by  jurors  or  assessors  is  the  main  difference  from 
the  law  in  British  India— amended  by  Acts  II  and  III  of 
1074,  IV  of  1082,  YII  of  1085,  VII  of  1088,  II  of  1090,  IV  of 
1094,  III  of  1095,  VI,  IX,  and  XII  of  1097  and  III  of  1107. 

Act  I  of  1068  enacted  on  the  8th  Makaram  1068  (19th 
January  1893)  defines  the  procedure  for  the  realisation  of 
public  revenue ;  modelled  on  Madras  Act  II  of  1864— 
amended  by  Acts  III  of  1087,  Vniofl094,  X  of  1097  and 
II  of  1099. 

Act  II  of  1068  enacted  on  the  8th  Makaram  1068  (19th 
January  1893)  consolidates  the  law  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  forests— based  on  the  Madras  Act  V  of 
1882  (subsequently  amended  by  Act  VIII  of  1914)  and  the 
Indian  Forest  Act  VII  of  1878 — subsequently  amended  by 
Acts  IV  of  1071,  IX  of  1085,  IV  of  1089,  VIII  of  1097  and 
XII  of  1112. 

Act  III  of  1068  enacted  on  the  8th  Makaram  1068  (19th 
January  1893)  prescribes  the  mode  of  valuing  suits  and 
assessing  pleaders’  fees  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  costs— 
based  on  India  Act  VII  of  1887. 

Act  IV  of  1068  enacted  on  the  8th  Makaram  1068  (19th 
January  1893)  defines  the  conditions  on  which  the  Estates 
of  Kiiirnantir  and  E^appalli  are  administered  and  legalises 
the  practice  of  recovering  arrears  of  rent  due  to  those 
Estates  as  if  they  were  arrears  of  public  revenue — amended 
by  Acts  IV  of  1096  and  III  of  1109, 

Act  II  of  1070  enacted  on  the  22nd  E^avam  1070  (3rd 
June  1895)  amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  repealed  by 
Acts  VIII  of  1100  and  III  of  1101  except  the  provision  re¬ 
garding  the  jurisdiction  of  two  Munsiffs  when  they  are 
assigned  the  same  local  juri,sdiotion. 

Act  III  of  1070  enacted  on  the  1st  Mithunam  1070  (14th 
June  1895)  repeals  the  Police  Superannuation  Act  III  of  1060. 

Act  !  of  1071  enacted  on  the  25th  ThulSm  1071  (9th 
November  1895)  provides  for  the  management  of  prisons— 
based  orx  India.  Act  IX  of  1894, 
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Act  II  of  1071  enacted  on  the  12th  Mlnam  1071  (23xd 
March  1896)  extends  greater  protection  to  Judges,  Magia- 
trates,  and  others  acting  judicially— based  on  India  Act 
XVIII  of  1850. 

Act  III  of  1071  enacted  on  the  12th  Mlnam  1071(23r(l 
March  1896)  provides  for  the  punishment  for  keeping 
gambling  houses— based  on  India  Act  III  of  1867— amended 
by  Act  IV  of  1085. 

Act  IV  of  1071  enacted  on  the  17th  Edavam  1071 
(29th  May  1896)  amends  Forest  Act  II  of  1068  by  providing 
for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  areas  set  aside  for  reservation, 

Act  V  of  1071  enacted  on  the  21st  Mithunam  1071 
(3rd  July  1896)  defines  clearly  the  relative  rights  of  jenmies 
and  huikjans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  the  Royal  Proclamation  dated  25th  Karkatakam  1042— 
amended  by  Acts  XII  of  1108  and  VII  of  1110. 

Act  II  of  1072  enacted  on  the  1st  Mithunam  1072 
(13th  June  1897)  defines  certain  words  that  occur  in  Acts 
and  lays  down  some  general  provisions  applicable  to  all 
future  Acts  and  some  applicable  to  all  Acts — based  on 
Madras  Act  I  of  1891 — amended  by  Act  XIII  of  1112. 

Act  III  of  1072  enacted  on  the  7th  Mithunam  1072 
(19th  June  1897)  provides  for  the  construction,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  works  and  for  the  conservation 
and  distribution  of  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation- 
amended  by  Acts  VI  of  1090,  V  of  1097  and  II  of  1103. 

Act  II  of  1073  enacted  on  the  4th  Kanni  1073  (18th 
September  1897)  provides  for  the  more  effective  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Act  IV  of  1073  enacted  on  the  3rd  Mlnam  1073  (15th 
March  1898)  consolidates  the  Abkari  Law  in  Travancore— 
modelled  on  the  Madras  Abkari  A  ct  I  of  1886 — amended  by 
Acts  IV  of  1074  and  I  of  1104. 

Act  VI  of  1073  enacted  on  the  17th  Edavam  1073 
(29th  May  1898)  invests  officers  holding  departmental  en¬ 
quiries  ipfo  the  conducti  of  public  servants,  with  cert?iift 
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powers— modelled  on  India  Act  XXXVII  of  1850  and 
Madras  Act  V  of  1893. 

Act  I  of  1074  enacted  on  the  2nd  Kanni  1074  (17th 
September  1898)  provides  a  general  Penal  Code  for  the' 
State  based  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code — exemption  of  Brah¬ 
mans  and  women  from  capital  punishment  and  prohibition 
of  unauthorised  erection  or  opening  of  cemeteries  attached 
to  places  of  public  worship  are  two  distinctive  features 
of  the  ‘Code.  Amended  by  Act  I  of  1089,  IV  of  1094,  IX 
of  1097  and  III  of  1107. 

Act  II  of  1074  enacted  on  the  10th  Dhanu  1074  (23rd 
December  1898)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
(Act  V  of  1067)  by  modifications  required  by  the  new  Penal 
Code  and  certain  provisions  to  facilitate  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  absconders  from  British  India. 

Act  III  of  1074  enacted  on  the  11th  Mlnam  1074, 
(23rd  March  1899)  amends  the  Cod©  of  Criminal  Procedure 
(Act  V  of  1067). 

♦Act  IV  of  1074  enacted  on  the  JTi  h  .Minam  1074; 
(33rd  March  1899)  amends  the  Abkari  Act  IV  of  1073  by 
providing  for  a  legal  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  a  person 
unable  to  account  for  his  possession  of  intoxicating  drugs 
—based  on  Madras  Act  I  of  1886. 

♦Act  V  of  1074  enacted  on  the  7th  Edavam  1074  (19th 
May  1899)  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  railways. 

Act  VI  of  1074  enacted  on  the  18th  Edavam  1074 
(30th  May  1899)  defines  the  law  relating  to  Wills — amended 
by  Acts  II  of  1100  (NSyar  Act)  and  V  of  1108  and  amplified 
by  Probate  and  Administration  Act  II  of  1105. 

Act  II  of  1075  enacted  on  the  13th  Mlnam  1075 
(25th  March  1900)  codifies  and  defines  the  law  relating  to 
negotiable  instruments — based  on  India  Act  XXVI  of  1881. 

Act  III  of  1075  enacted  on  the  29th  Edavam  1075  , 
(11th  June  1900)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  Vakils — 
based  on  India  Act  XVIII  of  1879  a;s  anaended  by  Act  XI 
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of  1896  amended  by  Stamp  Act  IV  of  1080,  Act  I  of  1085 
and  Bar  Council  Act  VII  of  1 112. 

Act  IV  of  1076  enacted  on  the  30th  Mithunam  1076 
(13th  July  1901)  makes  better  provision  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  British  Postal  Department  in  the  State; 
— amended  by  Acts  V  of  1094  and  I  of  1098. 

Act  II  of  1077  enacted  on  the  15th  Mlnam  1077  (28th 
March  1902)  makes  provision  for  the  care  of  the  person  and 
property  of  minors— based  on  India  Act .  VIII  of  1890— 
subsequently  made  subject  to  the  Court  of  Wards  Act  V 
of  1110. 

Act  III  of  1077  enacted  on  the  30th  Edavam  1077  (12th 
June  1902)  provides  for  the  segregation  and  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  pauper  lepers  and  the  control  of  lepers  following 
certain  callings— based  on  India  Act  III  of  1898 — amended 
■by  Acts  III  of  1089  and  IV  of  1097. 

Act  II  of  1079  enacted  on  the  28th  Vrischikam  1079 
(13th  December  1903)  provides  for  the  regulation  of  printing 
presses  and  periodicals  containing  news,  and  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  preservation  of  copies  of  books  printed  in  the 
State — based  on  India  Act  XXV  of  1867 — amended  by  Act 

I  of  1093 — amplified  so  far  as  those  subjects  are  concerned 
by  the  Copyrights  Act  VIII  of  1092  and  the  Newspapers  Act 

V  of  1101. 

Act  III  of  1079  enacted  on  the  28th  Vrischikam  1079 
(13th  December  1903)  provides  for  the  better  administration 
of  certain  Hindu  Religious  Endowments — amended  by  Acts 

VI  of  1088,  III  of  1092,  IV  of  1100  and  HI  of  1110. 

Act  IV  of  1079  enacted  on  the  20th  Kumbham  1079 
(3rd  March  1904)  provides  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals— based  on  India  Act  XI  of  1890— amended  by  Acts 

II  of  1089  and  X  of  1096. 

Act  V  of  1079  enacted  on  the  20th  Kumbham  1079  (3rd 
March  1904)  regulates  the  possession  and  use  of  explosives 
r-^-based  on  India  Act  IV  of  1884, 
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Act  VI  of  1079  enacted  on  the  31st  Mlnam  1079  (12th 
April  1904)  gives  the  force  of  lav/  to  the  Standing  Orders  that 
may  be  passed  under  the  Act. 

Act  III  of  1080  enacted  on  the  13th  Karkatakam  1080 
(28th  July  1905)  provides  for  the  prevention  of  loss  to 
Government  by  the  default  or  misconduct  of  Public 
Accountants — based  on  India  Act  XII  of  1850  and  Bombay 
Act  V  of  1879. 

Act  IV  of  1080  enacted  on  the  22nd  Karkatakam  1080 
(6th  August  1905)  consolidates  the  Jaw  relating  to  stamps 
-based  on  India  Act  II  of  1899 — repeals  Schedule  2  of  the 
Vakils  Act  III  of  1075 — ajiiended  by  Acts  IV  of  1087,  and 
Bar  Council  Act  VII  of  1112. 

*Act  I  of  1082  enacted  on  the  6th  Ghingam  1082  (22nd 
August  1906)  provides  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  from 
Travancore — amended  by  Acts  II  of  1094  and  II  of  1107. 

Act  II  of  1082  enacted  on  the  15th  Kanni  1082  (1st 
October  1906)  provides  for  the  vesting  and  administration  of 
property  held  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes — based  on 
India  Act  VI  of  1890. 

Act  IV  of  1082  enacted  on  the  22nd  Karkatakam  1082 
(6th  August  1907)  modifies  and  supplements  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Crimina)  Procedure  (Act  V  of  1067). 

Act  II  of  1084  enacted  on  the  21st  Kumbham  1084  (4th 
March  1909)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the  Civil  Courts 
of  Travancore— amended  by  Act  VI  of  1092. 

-Act  III  of  1084  enacted  on  the  5th  Miuam  1084  (18th 
March  1909)  declares  the  right  of  Government  and  of  private 
individuals  with  respect  to  hidden  treasures  and  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  prescribing  the  rules  to  be  observed  on  discovery 
of  such  treasures — based  on  India  Act  VI  of  1878. 

Act  V -of  1084  enacted  on  the  12th  Karkatakam  1084 
(27th  July  1909)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores— based  on  India  Act 
XI  of  1878. 
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Act  I  of  1085  enacted  on  the  15th  Kanni  1085  (30th 
September  1909)  amends  the  Vakils  Act  III  of  1075  by 
exempting  Sircar  Vakils  from  the  purview  of  Sections 
6, 13  and  14. 

Act  IV  of  1085  enacted  on  the  10th  Dhanu  1085  (24th 
December  1909)  amends  the  Public  Gambling  Act  III  of  1071 
by  the  addition  of  a  set  of  provisions  which  create  certain 
helpful  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  falling' 
under  the  Act — based  on  India  Act  III  of  1867. 

Act  VI  of  1085  enacted  on  the  28th  Mlnam  1085  (10th 
April  1910)  provides  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  State — based  on  India 
Acts  XXXI  of  1871  and  II  of  1889— amended  by  Act  IV 
of  1092. 

Act  VII  of  1085  enacted  on  the  28th  Mlnam  1085  (10th 
April  1910)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  (Act  V 
of  1067)  to  enable  Government  to  invest  any  class  of  Police 
Officers  with  the  power  to  conduct  prosecutions  and 
meet  similar  administrative  convenience  in  the  Excise 
Department. 

Act  IX  of  1085  enacted  on  the  28th  Minara  1085 
(10th  April  1910)  amends  the  Forest  .Act  II  of  1068  as 
amended  by  Act  IV  of  1071  by  removing  the  existing 
defects  in  its  administrative  and  legal  aspects. 

*Act  III  of  1086  enacted  on  the  1st  Dhanu  1086  (16th 
December  1910)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the 
currency  of  British  coinage  in  the  State — amended  by 
Act  I  of  1091. 

■  Act  IV  of  1086  enacted  on  the  22nd  Makarara  1086 
(4th  February  1911)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  trespass  by  cattle— based  on  India  Act  I  of  1871— 
amended  by  Acts  VII  of  1090  and  II  of  1093.  . 

Act  1  of  1087  enacted  on  the  12th  Kanni  1087  (28th 
September  1911)  regulates  the  cultivation,  manufacture, 
possession,  sale,  transport,  import  and  export  of  tobacco. 
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Acfc  II  of  1087  enacted  on  the  21st  Kanni  1087  (7th 
October  1911)  amends  the  law  relating  to  the  registration 
of  documents — based  on  India  Act  XVI  of  1908— amended 
by  Acts  II  of  1098,  I  of  1106  and  II  of  1111. 

Act  III  of  1087  enacted  on  the  18th  Makaram  1087 
(31st  January  1912)  amends  the  Eevenue  Recovery  Act  I  of 
1068  by  defining  the  right  of  suits  of  aggrieved  parties 
against  Government  and  by  fixing  the  period  of  limitation 
for  such  suits. 

Act  IV  of  1087  enacted  on  the  18th  Makaram  1087 
(31st  January  1912)  amends  the  Stamps  Act  IV  of  1080. 

Act  VI  of  1087  enacted  on  the  12th  Kumbham  1087 
(24th  February  1912)  modifies  and  re-enacts  the  law  relating 
to  court  fees  based  on  India  Act  VII  of  1870;  (subsequently 
amended  by  Act  XXXVIII  of  1920) — amended  by  the  Civil 
Procedure  Code  Act  VIII  of  1100. 

Act  IX  of  1087  enacted  on  the  30th  Edavam  1087  (12th 
June  1912)  makes  provision  for  preventing  thefts  of  rubber — 
based  on  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Thefts  Ordinance. 

Act  III  of  1088  enacted  on  the  20th  Vrischikam  1088 
(5th  December  1912)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  salt  revenue — based  on  Madras  Act  IV  of  1889. 

Act  IV  of  1088  enacted  on  the  11th  Dhanu  1088  (25th 
December  1912)  provides  for  the  recovery  of  tolls  on  public 
roads  and  bridges — based  on  India  Act  VIII  of  1851 — 
amended  by  Act  III  of  1098. 

*Aot  V  of  1088  enacted  on  the  4th  Ms^am  1088  (16th 
April  1913)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the  levy  of  sea 
customs  duties  and  management  of  sea -ports — abased  on  Act 
VIII  of  1878— amended  by  Acts  IV  of  1098, 1  of  1109  and  V 
of  nil. 

Act  VI  of  1088  enacted  on  the  24th  Mitfiunam 
108.8  , (7th  July  .1913)  amends  the  ..Hindu  -  Religions 
48 
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Endowments  Act  III  of  1079  by  clarifying  the  provisions  of 
Section  4  of  the  Act. 

Act  VII  of  10:8  enacted  on  the  26th  MilHunam  1088 
(9th  July  1913)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
V  of  1067. 

Act  I  of  1089  enacted  on  the  7th  Thulam  1089  (23rd 
October  1913)  amends  the  Penal  Code  Act  I  of  1074  by 
bringing  certain  Sections  of  the  Code  into  conformity  with 
the  amendments  brought  about  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
by  India  Acts  XXVII  of  1870  and  IV  of  1898. 

Act  II  of  1089  enacted  on  the  7th  Thulam  1089  (23rd 
October  1913)  amends  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Act  IV  of  1079  by  the  substitution  of  a  fresh  Section  for  the 
existing  Section  8. 

Act  III  of  1089  enacted  on  the  7th  Thulam  1089  (23rd 
October  1913)  makes  some  verbal  alterations  in  the  Lepers 
Act  III  of  1077. 

Act  IV  of  1089  enacted  on  the  7th  Thulam  1089  (23rd 
October  1913)  amends  the  Forest  Act  11  of  1068  by  an 
addition  to  Section  21. 

Act  V  of  1089  enacted  on  the  15th  Thulam  1089  (31st 
October  1913)  regulates  labour  in  Factories— based  on  India 
Act  XII  of  1911. 

Act  VI  of  1089  enacted  on  the  13th  Dhanu  1089  (27th 
December  1913)  provides  for  the  regulation  of  hackney 
carriages — based  on  Madras  Act  III  of  1879— amended  by 
Act  I  of  1103. 

*Aot  VII  of  1089  enacted  on  the  19th  Kumbham  1089 
(2nd  March  1914)  gives  Standing  Orders  and  Rules  of  the 
Body  Guard,  that  may  be  passed  under  the  Act,  the  force  of 
law. 


Act  IX  of  1089  enacted  on  the  22nd  Mjnam  1089  (4th 
April  1914)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
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Anchal  Offices  in  the  State— based  on  Indian  Post  Office 
Act  XIV  of  1866~araend0d  by  Act  IX  of  1096. 

Act  XI  of  1089  enacted  on  the  26th  MitKunam  1089 
(10th  July  1914)  consolidates  the  law  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  public  purposes — based  on  India  Act  I  of  1894— 
amended  by  Acts  V  of  1096  and  I  of  1099. 

Act  XII  of  1089  enacted  on  the  26th  Karkatakam 
1089  (10th  August  1914)  makes  provision  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  protection  of  game  and  fish— based  on  India  Act 
VIII  of  1912— amended  by  Acts  VI  of  1091  and  XI  of  1097. 

Act  I  of  1090  enacted  on  the  26th  Chingam  1090  (11th 
September  1914)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Village 
PanchSyat  Courts  in  the  State — based  on  Madras  Act  I  of 
1889  as  amended  by  Act  IV  of  1904— amended  by  Act  II 
of  1106. 

Act  II  of  1090  enacted  on  the  3rd  Kanni  1090  (19th 
September  1914)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Proce¬ 
dure  Act  V  of  1067  by  the  addition  of  a  sub-section  to 
Section  340. 

Act  IV  of  1090  enacted  on  the  4th  Dhanu  1090  (19th 
December  1914)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture,  transport,  export,  import,  cultivation  and  sale  of 
opium- in  the  State — based  on  India  Act  I  of  1878. 

Act  VI  of  1090  enacted  on  the  18th  Karkatakam  1090 
(3rd  August  1915)  amends  the  Irrigation  Act  III  of  1072  by 
empowering  Division  Peishkars  or  other  duly  authorised 
officers  to  sanction  any  urgent  work  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Government. 

Act  VII  of  1090  enacted  on  the  18th  Karkatakam  1090 
(3rd  August  1915)  amends  the  Cattle  Trespass  Act  IV  of 
1086  by  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  unclaimed  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cattle. 
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Aci  IX  of  1090  enacted  on  the  22nd  Karkatakain  1090 
(7th  August  1915)  facilitates  the  collection  of  debts  on 
succession  and  affords  protection  to  parties  paying  debts 
to  the  representatives  of  deceased  persons — based  on  India 
Act  VIII  of  1889--am6nded  by  Act  V  of  1092. 

Act  X  of  1090  enacted  on  the  22nd  Karkatakam  1090 
{7th  August  1915)  makes  provision  for  the  protection  of 
inventions  and  designs—based  on  India  Act  II  of  1911. 

*  Act  I  of  1091  enacted  on  the  27th  Chingara  1091 
(12th  September  1915)  amends  the  British  Coinage  Act  III 
of  1086  by  the  introduction  of  certain  verbal  alterations 
and  by  declaring  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  legal 
tender  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  for  one  sovereign. 

*Aot  II  of  1091  enacted  on  the  21st  Makaram  1091 
(3rd  February  1916)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the 
levy  of  land  customs  duties— amended  by  Acts  III  of  1093 
and  I  of  1107. 

Act  III  of  1091  enacted  on  the  2nd  Mlnain  1091  (IStk 
March  1916)  makes  better  provision  for  the  protection  and 
efficient  working  of  the  British  Telegraph  in  Travancore. 

Act  IV  of  1091  enacted  on  the  9th  Karkatakam  1091 
(24th  July  1916)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  checking 
unauthorised  occupation  of  Government  lands — amended  by 
Act  V  of  1105. 

Act  V  of  1091  enacted  on  the  9th  Karkatakam  1091 
{24th  July  1916)  provides  for  the  prevention  of  glanders  and 
farcy  among  horses—based  on  India  Act  XIII  of  1890. 

Act  VI  of  1091  enacted  on  the  9th  Karkatakam  1091 
(24th  July  1916)  amends  the  Game  and  Fish  Protection  Act 
XII  of  1089  by  authorising  other  officers  empowered  in  that 
behalf  to  call  for  the  production  of  licenses  and  accounts 
for  inspection, 
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Act  I  of  1092  enacted  on  the  18th  Kanni  1092  (3rd 
October  1916)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  Trading 
Companies  and  other  Associations— based  on  India  Act  VII 
of  1913— amended  by  Act  II  of  1110. 

Act  II  of  1092  enacted  on  the  7th  Dhanu  1092  (21st 
December  1916)  consolidates  the  law  applicable  to  intestate 
succession  among  Indian  Christians  in  the  State. 

Act  III  of  1092  enacted  on  the  15th  Mlnam  1092 
(28th  March  1917)  amends  the  Hindu  Religious  Endowments 
Act  III  of  1079  by  empowering  Government  to  assume  the 
management  of  mismanaged  Devaswams  or  to  exercise 
superintendence  over  them  and  also  to  direct  the  collection 
of  rents  and  other  dues  of  Endowments  as  arrears  of  public 
revenue. 

Act  IV  of  1092  enacted  on  the  15th  Minam  1092 
(28th  March  1917)  amends  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  VI  of  1085.  by  certain  verbal  alterations. 

Act  V  of  1092  enacted  on  the  15th  Mlnam  1092  (28th 
March  1917)  amends  the  Succession  Certificate  Act  IX  of 
1090  by  providing  Government  with  power  to  reduce  or  remit 
the  fees  leviable  under  the  Act. 

Act  VI  of  1092  enacted  on  the  20th  Karkatakam  1092 
(4th  August  1917)  amends  the- Civil  Courts  Act  II  of  1084  by 
providing  Government  with  power  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  pecuniary  jurisdiction  of  Munsiffs  up  to  five  thousand 
rupees. 

Act  VII  of  1092  enacted  on  the  20th  Karkatakam 
1092  (4th  August  1917)  defines  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to. the  holding  of  markets  in  the  State— amended  by  Act  VI 
of  1109. 

Act  VIII  of  1092  enacted  on  the  20th  Karkatakam 
1092  (4th  August  1917)  defines  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to.  copyright  of  literary  ,an4- other  worhs  published  ip  the 
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State-based  on  English  Copyright  Act  of  1911  and  India 
Act  in  of  1914. 

Act  I  of  1093  enacted  on  the  15th  ThulSna  1093  (31st 
October  1917)  amends  the  Press  Act  11  of  1079  by  providing 
for  the  delivery  of  copies  of  newspapers  to  the  officer 
empowered  to  receive  them  and  fixing  the  punishment  for 
not  doing  so. 

Act  II  of  1093  enacted  on  the  23rd  Me^am  1093  (5th 
May  1918)  amends  the  Cattle  Trespass  Act  IV  of  1086  by 
legalising  the  establishment  of  cattle  pounds  and  by  providing 
for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  amount  realised  by  sale  of 
cattle  impounded. 

»Act  III  of  1093  enacted  on  the  27th  Karkatakam 

1093  (11th  August  1918)  amends  the  Land  Customs  Act  II 
of  1091  by  certain  verbal  alterations. 

*Act  IV  of  1093  enacted  on  the  27th  Karkatakam  1093 
(11th  August  1918)  amends  the  Sea  Customs  Act  V  of  1088 
by  declaring  the  levy  of  certain  customs  duties  as  short- 
levied  within  Section  40  of  the  Act. 

#Act  I  of  1094  enacted  on  the  28th  Chingam  1094 
(13th  September  1918)  amends  the  law  relating  to  Ports  and 
Port  charges-^based  on  India  Act  XV  of  1908. 

Act  II  of  1094  enacted  on  the  3rd  Kanni  1094  (19th 
September  1918)  amends  the  Extradition  Act  I  of  1082. 

Act  III  of  1094  enacted  on  the  23rd  Vrisohikam 

1094  (8th  December  1918)  defines  and  amends  the  law 
relating  to  cAifffes— amended  by  Acts  VII  of  1097,  I  of  1100 
and  VI  of  1108. 

Act  IV  of  1094  enacted  on  the  23rd  Vrisohikam 
1094  (8th  December  1918)  amends  the  Penal  Code  Act  I  of 
1074  by  the  introduction  of  sections  relating  to  whipping, 
Currency  Notes  and  Bank  Notes,  promotion  of  enmity 
between  classes  and  certain  illustrations  to  some  sections 
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further  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  Act  •V  of 
1067  to  suit  the  new  changes  in  the  Penal  Code. 

*Act  V  of  1094  enacted  on  the  26th  Makaram  1094 
(8th  Pebruary  1919)  amends  the  British  Post  Act  IV  of  1076 
by  bringing  certain  postal  employees  within  the  definition 
of  public  accountants  under  the  Public  Accountants  Act 

III  of  1080. 

Act  VI  of  1094  enacted  on  the  26th  Kumbham  1094 
(9th  March  1919)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  motor 
vehicles  in  the  State— based  on  India  Act  VIII  of  1914. 

Act  VIII  of  1094  enacted  on  the  29th  Me^am  1094 
(12th  May  1919)  amends  the  Revenue  Recovery  Act  I  of  1068 
by  removing  its  defects  regarding  the  realisation  of  arrears 
of  land  revenue. 

Act  IX  of  1094  enacted  on  the  8th  E^avam  1094  (22nd 
May  1919)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  loans  of  money 
to  ryots  for  agricultural  improvements— based  on  India 
Act  XII  of  1884. 

Act  X  of  1094  enacted  on  the  10th  Edavam  1094  (24th 
May  1919)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  survey  of  lands 
and  settlement  of  boundary  disputes— based  on  Madras  Act 

IV  of  1897  as  amended  by  Acts  IV  of  1900,  IV  of  1911  and 
VIII  of  1914— amended  by  Act  IX  of  1112. 

Act  XI  of  1094  enacted  on  the  24th  Karkatakam  1094 
(9th  August  1919)  makes  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  among  animals  in  the  State — based  on  Madras 
Act  II  of  1866. 

Act  XII  of  1094  enacted  on  the  24th  Karkatakam 
1094  (9th  August  1919)  provides  for  the  prevention,  arrest 
and  eradication  of  plant  pests  and  plant  diseases  in  the 
State. 


•  Act  II  of  1095  enacted  on  the  28th  Chingam  1095  (13th 
September  1919)  provides  for  the  registry  of  ships,  built  in 
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the  State — based  on  India  Act  X  of  1841  as  amended  by 
Act  XI  of  1850. 

Act  III  of  1095  enacted  on  the  1st  Mitliunam  1095 
(14th  June  1920)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  V  of  1067  by  introducing  the  required  changes  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  VI  of  1085. 

Act  IV  of  1095  enacted  on  the  5th'  Mithunam  1095 
(18th  June  1920)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  Police  Force  in  the  State— amended  by  Act  IX 
of  1108. 

Act  V  of  1095  enacted  on  the  23rd  Mithunam  1095  (6th 
July  1920)  makes  provision  for  the  organisation  and  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Municipalities  in  the  State — amended  by 
Act  X  of  1108. 

Act  VI  of  1095  enacted  on  the  2nd  Karkatakara 
1095  (17th  July  1920)  declares  that  the  gold  coins  referred  to 
in  the  British  Coinage  Act  III  of  1086  as  amended  by  Act  I 
of  1091  shall  cease  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  State. 

Act  II  of  1096  enacted  on  the  7th  Makaram  1096  (20th 
January  1921)  provides  for  the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  juveniles — based  on  the  Mysore  Act  XI 
of  1911. 

Act  IV  of  1096  enacted  on  the  17th  Mlnam  1096 
(30th  March  1921)  amends  the  Estates  Rent  Recovery  Act  IV 
of  1068  by  providing  that  the  Estates  shall  be  liable  to 
G-overiiment  for  charges  on  account  of  recovery. 

Act  V  of  1096  enacted  on  the  29th  Mitliunam  1096 
(12th  July  1921)  amends  the  Land  Acquisition  Act  XI  of  1089 
by  investing  Government  with  wider  powers  in  the  matter 
of  acquisition  of  lands. 

Act  VI  of  1096  enacted  on  the  2nd  Karkatakam  1096 
17th  July  1921  provides  for  the  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  canals  and  ferries  in  the  State— based  on 
Madras  Aot, II  of;  1890,. 
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Act  VII  of  1096  enacted  on  the  2ud  Karkatakam  1096 
(17tla  July  1931)  makes  provision  for  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  in  rural  tracts — based  on  Madras  Act  III 
of  1899. 

Act  VIII  of  1096  enacted  on  the  33rd  Karkatakam 
1096  (7th  August  1931)  provides  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  incomes  derived  from  certain  sources — based  on  India 
Act  XI  of  1933— amended  by  Acts  V  of  1100  and  X  of  1112. 

Act  IX  of  1096  enacted  on  the  33rd  Karkatakam  1096 
(7th  August  1931)  amends  the  Anchai  Act  IX  of  1089  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  Schedule. 

Act  X  of  1096  enacted  on  the  23rd  Karkatakam  1096 
(7th  August  1921)  amends  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act  IV  of  1079  by  empov/ering  the  agents  of  the 
Society  (S.  P.  C.  A.)  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offences  under 
the  Act. 

Act  I  of  1097  enacted  on  the  29th  Chingam  1097  (14th 
September  1931)  makes  provision  for  facilitating  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  supply  and  use  of  electricity — based  on  India  Act 
IX  of  1910. 

Act  III  of  1097  enacted  on  the  26th  Vrischikam  1097 
(11th  December  1921)  provides  for  the  assignment  of 
Government  lands. 

Act  IV  of  1097  enacted  on  the  26th  Vrischikam  1097 
(11th  December  1931)  amends  the  Lepers  Act  III  of  1077  by 
widening  its  scope  and  by  providing  for  its  more  satisfactory 
working. 

Act  V  of  1097  enacted  oii-the  2nd  Dhanu  1097  (16th 
December  1921)  amends  the  Irrigation  Act  III  of  1073  with 
a  view  to  associate  the  ryots  in  ma.tters  connected  with 
irrigation. 

Act  VI  of  1097  enacted  on  the  -  2nd  Dhanu  1097  (16th 
December  1921)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  V  of  1067  and  introduces  certain  provisions. 
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Act  VII  of  1097  enacted  on  the  2nd  Dhanu  1097  (16tli 
December  1921)  amends  the  Chiities  Act  by  providing  for 
penalty  on  default  to  keep  the  Chitti  books  as  required. 

Act  VIII  of  1097  enacted  on  the  12th  Dhanu  1097 
(26th  December  1921)  amends  the  Forest  Act  II  of  1068  with 
a  view  to  remove  the  existing  defects  in  it. 

Act  IX  of  1097  enacted  on  the  12th  Dhanu  1097  (26th 
December  *1921)  provides  for  the  punishment  of  malpractices 
in  connection  with  elections — based  on  India  Act  XXXIX 
of  1920. 

Act  X  of  1097  enacted  on  the  12th  Dhanu  1097  (26th 
December  1921)  amends  the  Revenue  Recovery  Act  I  of  1068 
with  a  view  to  the  speedy  realisation  of  the  revenue. 

Act  XI  of  1097  enacted  on  the  16th  Dhanu  1097  (30th 
December  1921)  makes  better  provision  formatters  relating  | 
to  fisheries  in  the  State ;  partly  repeals  Game  and  Fish 
Protection  Act  XII  of  1089. 

Act  XII  of  1097  enacted  on  the  27th  Karkatakara 
1097  (11th  August  1922)  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  Proce¬ 
dure  Act  V  of  1067  by  investing  Government  with  powers 
to  appoint  additional  District  Magistrates. 

*Aet  I  of  1098  enacted  on  the  8th  Makaram  1098  (20th 
February  1923)  amends  the  British  Post  Act  IV  of  1076  as 
amended  by  Act  V  of  1094. 

Act  II  of  1098  enacted  on  the  1st  Mitliunam  1098  (15th 
June  1923)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  destruction  of 
records— based  on  India  Act  V  of  1917. 

Act  III  of  1098  enacted  on  the  1st  Mitliunam  1098 
(15th  June  1923)  amends  the  Tolls  Recovery  Act  IV  of  1088 
by  providing  penalty  for  evading  payment  of  tolls. 

Act  I  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Vrischikam  1099 
(12th  December  1923)  amends  the  Land  Acquisition  Act  XI 
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of  1089  by  enabling  Government  to  acquire  land  at  the  cost 
of  local  authority. 

Act  II  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Mitliunam  109g 
(10th  July  1924)  amends  the  Revenue  Recovery  Act  I  of 
1068  by  removing  the  bar  on  the  devolution  of  the 
Dewan’s  powers  under  the  Act. 

Act  III  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Mitliunam  1099 
(10th  July  1924)  regulates  the  law  relating  to  Government 
securities—based  on  India  Act  X  of  1920. 

Act  IV  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  MitKunam  1099 
(10th  July  1924)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  High  Court  of  the  State. 

Act  V  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Mitliunam  1099 
(10th  July  1924)  amends  the  Revenue  Summons  Act  V  of 
1063  with  a  view  to  give  the  Land  Revenue  and  Income 
Tax  Commissioner  certain  powers. 

Act  VI  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Mitliunam  1099 
(10th  July  1924)  amends  the  law  relating  to  Reformatories 
and  makes  further  provision  for  dealing  with  juvenile 
offenders — based  on  India  Act  VIII  of  1897  and  Madras  Act 
IV  of  1920. 

Act  VII  of  1099  enacted  on  the  27th  Mitliunam  1099 
(10th  July  1924)  amends  the  law  respecting  the  age  of 
majority. 

Act  I  of  1100  enacted  on  the  18th  ThulSm  1100  (3rd 
November  1924)  amends  the  Ohitfies  Act  III  of  1094  by 
empowering  officers  authorised  in  that  behalf  to  compound 
offences  under  the  Act. 

Act  II  of  1100  enacted  on  the  1st  Me^am  1100  (13th 
April  1925)  codifies  and  consolidates  the  law  and  usage 
among  the  NSyars  in  respect  of  their  marriage,  inheritance 
and  succession,  partition  and  management  of  family 
properties. 
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Act  III  of  1100  enacted  on  the  1st  Medam  1100  (ISth 
April  1925)  codifies  the  law  relating  to  marriage,  succession, 
family  management  and  partition  among  the  Ilavas 
—amplified  by  Act  II  of  1101. 

*Aot  IV  of  1100  enacted  on  the  7th  Karkatakam  1100 
(22nd  July  1925)  further  provides  for  the  efficient  admini¬ 
stration  of  Hindu  Eeligious  Endowments  in  the  State- 
amplifies  the  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Act  HI  of  1079. 

Act  V  of  1100  enacted  on  the  28th  Karkatakam  1100 
(12th  August  1925)  amends  the  Income  Tax  Act  VIII  of  1096 
by  removing  the  defects  in  the  provisions  regarding  assess¬ 
ment  and  by  facilitating  reference  to  the  High  Court. 

Act  VI  of  1100  enacted  on  the  28th  Karkatakam  1100 
(12th  August  1925)  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  suits  and  other  purposes — based  on  India 
Act  IX  of  1908— amended  by  Acts  IX  of  1100  and  I  of  1101 

Act  VII  of  1100  enacted  on  the  29th  Karkatakam  1100 
(13th  August  1925)  provides  for  the  fostering  and  developing 
of  local  self-government  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State- 
amended  by  Act  I  of  1101. 

Act  VIII  of  1100  enacted  on  the  29  th  Karkatakam 
1100  (13th  August  1925)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law 
relating  to  the  procedure  in  the  Courts  of  Civil  Judicature 
—based  on  India  Act  V  of  1908 — amended  by  Acts  X  of 
1100,  III  of  1101  and  III  of  1112. 

Act  IX  of  1100  enacted  on  the  32nd  Karkatakam  1100 
(16th  August  1925)  amends  the  Limitation  Act  VI  of  1100  by 
postponing  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

Act  X  of  1100  enacted  on  the  32nd  Karkatakam  1100 
(16th  August  1925)  amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  Act 
VIII  of  1100  by  postponing  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

Act  I  of  1101  enacted  on  the  6th  Dhanu  1101  (20ih 
December  1925)  amends  the  Limitation  Act  VI  of  llOQ  by 
certain  verbal  alterations, 
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Act  II  of  1101  enacted  on  the  28th  Makaram  1101 
,  (10th  February  1926)  extends  the  period  within  which 
applications  may  be  made  under  Section  33  (1)  of  the  Ilava 
Act  III  of  1100. 

*Act  III  of  1101  enacted  on  the  9th  Eumbham  1101 
(20th  February  1926)  amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
Act  VIII  of  1100  by  provisions  In  relation  to  suits  by  or 
against  the  Sripadam  Palace,  the  execution  by  the  Courts 
in  the  State  of  foreign  decrees,  suits  in  the  Courts  of  the 
State  by  or  against  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
execution  of  decrees  in  such  Courts,  which  are  matters 
outside  the  purview  of  the  Legislature. 

*Aot  IV  of  1101  enacted  on  the  9th  Edavam  1101  (22nd 
May  1926)  explains  certain  expressions  occurring  in  the 
Acts,  Proclamations,  etc. 

»Act  V  of  1101  enacted  on  the  9th  Eijavam  1101  (22nd 
May  1926)  brings  under  better  control  the  newspapers  in  the 
State — amended  by  Act  IV  of  1110. 

Act  VI  of  1101  enacted  on  the  6th  MitKunam  1101 
(20th  June  1926)  codifies  the  customs  and  usages  among  the 
Kanjanad  Vellslas  relating  to  marriage,  succession  and 
partition. 

Act  I  of  1102  enacted  on  the  10th  Edavam  1102  (24th 
May  1927)  makes  provision  for  the  regulation  of  exhibitions 
by  means  of  cinematographs— based  on  India  Act  XXIII 
of  1919. 

Act  I  of  1103  enacted  on  the  26th  Medam  1103  (8th 
May  1928)  amends  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act  VI  of  1089  by 
providing  for  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
plates  from  the  parties  concerned. 

Act  II  of  1103  enacted  on  the  26th  Me^am  1103  (8th 
May  1928)  amends  the  Irrigation  Act  III  of  1072  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  effective  measures  being  taken  against  defaulting 
proprietors. 
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Act  III  of  1103  enacted  on  the  26th  Me^am  1103  (StL 
May  1928)  provides  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of 
mines  and  the  prospecting  for  metals  and  minerals—based 
on  India  Act  IV  of  1923. 

Act  I  of  1104  enacted  on  the  1st  Kumbham  1104  (i2th 
February  1929)  amends  the  Abkari  Act  IV  of  1073  with  a 
view  to  effect  a  more  effective  control  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drugs. 

Act  II  of  1105  enacted  on  the  25th  Kumbham  1105 
(8th  March  1930)  provides  for  the  grant  of  probate  of 
wills  and  letters  of  administration  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons— based  on  India  Act  XXXIX  of  1925;  amplifies  the’ 
Wills  Act  VI  of  1074. 

Act  III  of  1105  enacted  on  the  12th  E^avam  1105 
(25th  May  1930)  provides  for  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  taking  of  census. 

Act  IV  of  1105  enacted  on  the  19th  Edavam  1105 
(1st  June  1930)  amends  the  Revenue  Summons  Act  V  of 
1063  by  providing  against  certain  difficulties  experienced  in 
the  working  of  the  Act. 

Act  V  of  1105  enacted  on  the  19th  Eijavam  1105  (1st 
June  1930)  amends  the  Land  Conservancy  Act  IV  of  1091 
by  investing  the  Land  Revenue  and  Income  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  appellate  and  revisional  powers  in  respect  of 
decisions  of  officers  below  him. 

Act  I  of  1106  enacted  on  the  27th  Chingam  1106  (12th 
September  1930)  amends  the  Registration  Act  II  of  1087  by 
exempting  leases  by  or  to  Government  from  registration  if 
the  yearly  rent  does  not  exceed  fifty  rupees  and  the  term 
does  not  exceed  twelve  years. 

Act  II  of  1106  enacted  on  the  19th  Makaram  1106 
(1st  February  1931)  amends  the  Village  PancbSyat  Courts 
Act  I  of  1090  by  providing  for  the  continuance  of.  the  judges 
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even  after  expiry  of  their  office  till  their  successors  are 
appointed. 

Act  III  of  1106  enacted  on  the  8th  Kumbham  1106 
'20th  February  1931)  defines  and  amends  the  law  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  family  management  of  the  Malaysia  Brahmans. 

Act  IV  of  1106  enacted  on  the  13th  Edavam  1106 
'27th  May  1931)  makes  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
idulteration  of  food  stuffs— based  on  Madras  Act  III  of  1918 
IS  amended  by  Act  II  of  1928. 

*Act  I  of  1107  enacted  on  the  7th  Edavam  1107  (20th 
!day  1932)  amends  the  Land  Customs  Act  II  of  1091  by  the 
mbstitution  of  a  new  clause  in  the  place  of  clause  (1)  of 
lection  9  of  the  Act. 

*Act  11  of  1107  enacted  on  the  10th  Karkatakam  1107 
25th  July  1932)  amends  the  Extradition  Act  I  of  1082  by 
nvesting  Government  with  the  power  to  frame  rules  and 
ly  authorising  detention  of  persons  arrested  without 
warrant. 

Act  III  of  1107  enacted  on  the  31st  Chingam  1108 
15th  September  1932)  amends  the  Penal  Code  Act  I  of 
074  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  Act  Y  of  1067 
)y  making  provisions  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
raffic  in  women. 

Act  IV  of  1107  enacted  on  the  31st  Chingam  1108 
15th  September  1932)  makes  provision  for  the  giving  of 
date  aid  to  industries. 

Act  I  of  1108  enacted  on  the  21st  Kanni  1108  (16th 
)ctober  1932)  provides  for  the  disposal  of  wrecks  and 
ompensation  for  the  salvage  of  wrecks — based  on  the  India 
lerohant  Shipping  Act  XXI  of  1923  (Part  VII)  and  the 
British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  (Part  IX). 

*Act  II  of  1108  enacted  on  the  12th  Thulam  1108  (28th 
)ctober  1932)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  bi-cameral 
^gislature  in  Mie  St^te  with  enlarged  functions  and  powers. 
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Act  III  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dlianu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  provides  for  the  regulation  of  Provident 
Insurance  Societies— based  on  India  Act  V  of  1912.  • 

Act  IV  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (3ist 
December  1932)  regulates  the  development  of  towns  to 
secure  to  their  present  and  future  inhabitants  sanitary 
conditions,  amenity  and  convenience— based  on  Madras  Act 
VII  of  1920  as  amended  by  Act  II  of  1930. 

Act  V  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  the  Wills  Act  VI  of  1074  by  repeal¬ 
ing  Section  8  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  testamentary  law 
of  Muslims  who  follow  MarumaTchaihayam  law. 

Act  VI  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  the  Chitties  Act  III  of  1904  by 
enabling  postponement  of  the  payment  of  instalments  in 
chitties  and  by  penalising  the  so  called  Kuri  Chitties. 

Act  VII  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  defines  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
marriage,  succession,  partition,  family  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  Malayala  Kshathriyas  (excluding  the 
Royal  Family)  of  the  State. 

Act  VIII  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
insolvency — based  on  British  Indian  Provincial  Insolvency 
Act  V  of  1920  as  amended  by  Acts  IX  and  XXXIX  of  1926, 
Act  XI  of  1927  and  Act  X  of  1930. 

Act  IX  of  1L08  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  Police  Act  IV  of  1095  by  making 
provisions  to  ensure  orderliness  in  public  passenger  vehicles. 

Act  X  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  the  Municipal  Act  V  of  1095  by 
providing  for  the  inauguration  and  regulation  of  water 
supply  schemes  and  works. 
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Act  XI  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  the  law  relating  to  inheritance  and 
succession  among  the  Muslims  of  the  State. 

Act  XII  of  1108  enacted  on  the  17th  Dhanu  1108  (31st 
December  1932)  amends  the  Jenmi  and  KudiySn  Act  V  of 
1071  by  providing  for  the  commutation  of  the  annual  dues 
and  the  realisation  thereof  by  Government  -as  if  they  were 
arrears  of  land  revenue, 

•Act  I  of  1109  enacted  on  the  16th  ThulSm  1109  (1st 
November  1933)  amends  the  Sea  Customs  Act  V  of  1088  by 
the  substitution  of  clause  (a)  to  Section  181  of  the  Act  in  the 
place  of  the  existing  clause. 

•Act  II  of  1109  enacted  on  the  23rd  Kumbham  1109 
(6th  March  1934)  restricts  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the 
State  to  co-operate  with  tea  restriction  scheme  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  India. 

Act  III  of  1109  enacted  on  the  6th  Mithunam  1109 
(20th  June  1934)  provides  for  the  settlement  and  better 
administration  of  certain  Edavakas— amends  the  Estates 
Recovery  Act  IV  of  1038  by  the  inclusion  of  some  more 
Estates  within  the  ambit  of  the  Act. 

Act  IV  of  1109  enacted  on  the  6th  MitKunam  1109 
(20th  June  1934)  provides  for  the  imposition  axid  collection 
of  an  excise  duty  on  matches — based  on  India  Act  XVI  of 
1934. 

Act  V  of  1109  enacted  on  the  6th  MitKunam  1109  (20th 
June  1934)  provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  importation 
of  live-stock  affected  or  suspected  or  liable  to  be  affected  by 
contagious  diseases — based  on  India  Act  IX  of  1898.  . 

Act  VI  of  1109  enacted  on  the  7th  MitKunam  1109 
21st  June  1934)  amends  the  Market  Act  VII  of  1092  by 
defining  the  word  “market”  and  by  ruling  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  Government  that  a  place  is  a  market  shall  be 
conclusive  of  that  fact. 
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Act  I  of  1110  enacted  on  the  l?th  Kumbham  1110 (Ist 
March  1935)  repeals  the  Breach  of  Contract  Act  II  of  1080 
following  India  Act  III  of  1925. 

Act  II  of  1110  enacted  on  the  17th  Kumbham  lllo 
(1st  March  1935)  amends  the  Companies  Act  I  of  1092  by 
providing  for  inspection  and  audit  by  officers  authorised  by 
Government  or  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Act  III  of  1110  enacted  on  the  28th  Minam  1110 
(lOth  April  1935)  amends  the  Hindu  Religious  Endowments 
Act  III  of  1079  by  providing  for  the  application  of  the  Land 
Conservancy  Act  to  all  un assigned  lands  belonging  to 
Dsvaswams  managed  by  Government, 

#  Act  IV  of  1110  enacted  on  the  20th  EdavamlllO 
(3rd  June  1935)  amends  the  Newspapers  Act  V  of  1101  with 
a  view  to  bring  the  newspapers  in  the  State  under  more 
effective  and  hotter  control. 

Act  V  of  lllO  enacted  on  the  31st  Mitliunam  1110 
(15th  July  1935)  makes  certain  special  provisions  fertile 
due  preservation  of  the  person  and  property  of  incapacitated 
persons — based  on  Madras  Court  of  Wards  Act  1902  and 
the  Cochin  Court  of  Wards  Act  XIII  of  1097 — makes  the 
Guardian  and  Wards  Act  II  of  1077  subject  to  this 
enactment. 

Act  VI  of  1110  enacted  on  the  31st  Mitliunam  1110 
(15th  July  1935)  consolidates  and  amends  the  lav;  relating 
to  lunacy — based  on  India  Act  IV  of  1912 — repeals  the 
Lunacy  Act  I  of  1080. 

Act  VII  of  1110  enacted  on  the  Slat  Mitliunam  1110 
(15th  July  1935)  amends  the  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan  ActV 
of  1071  by  making  necessary  provisions  for  the  actual 
working  of  the  Act  as  amended. 

Act  VIII  of  1110  enacted  on  the  25th  Kanni  HU 
(11th  October  1935)  amends  the  Provident  -  In  surance 
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Societies  Act  III  of  1108  by  reducing  the  amount  to  be 
deposited  by  the  Societies  with  Government. 

Act  I  of  1111  enacted  on  the  20th  Dhanu  1111  (4th 
January  1936)  amends  the  Village  Panchayat  Act  VII  of 
1100  by  providing  for  the  removal  of  members  who  absent 
themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the  Panchayat. 

Act  II  of  1111  enacted  on  the  20th  Dhanu  1111  (4th 
January  1936)  amends  the  Registration  Act  II  of  1087  by 
making  provision  for  the  registration  of  attachments  of 
immovable  properties. 

Act  III  of  1111  enacted  on  the  23rdEdavam  1111  (5th 
June  1936)  alters  the  order  in  which  certain  heirs  of  a 
Hindu  male  dying  intestate  or  who  died  intestate  are 
entitled  to  succeed  to  his  estate— follows  India  Act  II 
of  1929. 

Act  IV  of  1111  enacted  on  the  28th  Edavam  1111  (10th 
June  1936)  provides  for  the  imposition  and  collection  of  an 
excise  duty  on  mechanical  lighters— based  on  India  Act 
XXIII  of  1934. 

Act  V  of  1111  enacted  on  the  25th  Mitliunam  1111 
(8th  July  1936)  amends  the  Sea  Customs  Act  V  of  10S8  by 
investing  Government  with  powers  to  make  necessary  rules 
in  respect  of  duty  paid  as  drawback. 

Act  I  of  1112  enacted  on  the  11th  Dhanu  1112  (25th 
December  1936)  provides  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments  and  objects  of  archjeoiogical,  historical  or 
artistic  interest — based  on  India  Act  VII  of  1904. 

Act  II  of  1112  enacted  on  the  11th  Dhanu  1112  (25th 
December  1936)  provides  for  the  control  of  the  cultivation 
of  rubber  in  the  State  and  connected  matters. 

Act  III  of  1112  enacted  on  the  23rd  Dhanu  1112  (6th 
January  1937)  makes  certain  provisions  to  relieve  agricul¬ 
tural  indebtedness— amends  the  Gode  of  Civil  Procedure 
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Act  VIII  of  1100  to  some  extent  regarding  execution  of 
decrees. 

Act  IV  of  1112  enacted  on  the  1 2th  Makaram  1112 
(25th  January  1937)  provides  for  the  regulation  of  life 
assurance  companies — based  on  India  Act  VI  of  1912. 

Act  V  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Mlnam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
co-operative  societies  in  the  State^ — based  on  the  Madras 
Act  VI  of  1932  and  Bombay  Act  VII  of  1925— repeals  the 
Co-operative  Societies  Act  X  of  1089. 

Act  VI  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Mlnam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
steam  boilers— based  on  India  Act  V  of  1923. 

Act  VII  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Mlnam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  provides  for  the  constitution  and  incorporation 
of  a  Bar  Council  in  Travancore— based  on  India  Act 
XXXVIII  of  1926-amends  the  Vakils  Act  III  of  1075  and 
the  Stamp  Act  IV  of  1080. 

Act  VIII  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Minam  1112 
(18th  March  1937)  provides  for  the  registration  of  Trade 
Unions  and  defines  the  law  relating  to  Trade  Unions  in  the 
State — based  on  India  Act  XVI  of  1926  as  amended  by  Act 
XV  of  1928. 

Act  IX  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Minam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  amends  the  Survey  and  Boundaries  Act  X  of 
1094  by  penalising  the  placing  of  any  mark  or  object  which 
is  not  a  survey  mark. 

Act  X  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Minam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  amends  the  Income  Tax  Act  VIII  of  1096  with 
a  view  to  enhance  the  rate  of  tax  on  certain  incomes  and  to 
impose  a  super-tax  on  certain  others. 

Act  XI  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Mlnam  1112  (ISth 
March  1937)  authorises  the  taking  of  nieasurerpents  aad 
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photographs  of  convicts  and  others—based  on  India  Act 
XXXIII  of  1920. 

Act  XII  of  1112  enacted  on  the  5th  Mlnam  1112  (18th 
March  1937)  amends  the  Forest  Act  II  of  1068  by  verbal 
alteration  in  Section  47  A  of  the  Act. 

Act  XIII  of  1112  enacted  on  the  30th  Karkatakam 
1112  (14th  August  1937)  amends  the  General  Clauses  Act 
II  of  1072  with  a  view  to  adjust  to  the  changes  in  the 
designation  of  certain  officers  of  Government. 

Act  I  of  1113  enacted  on  the  16th  Thulam  1113  (1st 
November  1937)  to  effect  fl  reorganisation  of  the  system  of 
education  in  the  State  in  order  to  develop  the  technical  and 
technological  education  and  to  promote  oriental  culture  and 
Ksfala  arts.. 

Act  IV  of  1113  enacted  on  the  7th  Kumbbam  1113 
(1st  February  1938)  to  constitute  the  Travancore  Credit 
Bank. 

*Aot  I  of  1114  enacted  on  the  9th  Chingam  1114 
(25th  August  1938)  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  asso¬ 
ciations  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  also  for  supple¬ 
menting  and  amending  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  State. 

Act  II  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114  (22nd 
September  1938)  provides  a  new  Section,  viz.,  Section  5  A, 
for  proceedings  under  the  Act  being  started  or  continued 
against  the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  public 
accountant. 

Act  III  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114 
(22nd  September  1938)  makes  two  amendments  in  the 
Travancore  Penal  Code,  one  in  respect  of  Section  117 
intended  to  penalise  sedition  against  any  recognised 
Indian  Prince,  and  the  other  inserting  a  new  Section, 
namely  Section  294A,  to  punish  deliberate  and  malicious 
^cts  intended  to  outrage  religious  feelings  of  any  cl^ss  by 
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insulting  their  religion  or  religious  beliefs.  Consequential 
amendments  are  also  made  in  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code. 

Act  IV  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114  (22nd 
September  1938)  provides  for  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles 
to  the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  in  the  State  declaring 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages  as  legitimate  issue. 

Act  V  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114  (22nd 
September  1938)  provides  for  the  investigation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  trade  disputes  by  establishing  tribunals. 

Act  VI  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114  (22nd 
September  1938.  Under  the  Abkari  Act  V  of  1073  as 
amended  by  Acts  IV  of  1074  and  I  of  1104  only  Abkari 
Officers  whose  monthly  salaries  are  not  below  Rs.  20  are 
empowered  to  conduct  searches  under  Section  28  of  the 
Act.  To  facilitate  the  prompt  detection  of  offences  Petty- 
officers  of  all  grades  (irrespective  of  salary)  are  invested 
with  power  to  conduct  searches  by  the  present  amendment, 

Act  VII  of  1114  enacted  on  the  6th  Kanni  1114 
(22nd  September  1938).  The  main  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  carry  out  the  legislative  proposals  made  by  the 
Minor  Irrigation  Committee  in  their  Report. 

Act  VIII  of  1114  enacted  on  the  12th  Kanni  1114 
(28th  September  1938)  repeals  the  Travancore  Factories 
Act  V  of  1089  and  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  regulat¬ 
ing  labour  in  factories. 

Act  IX  of  1114  enacted  on  the  14th  Kanni  1114  (30th 
September  1938)  repeals  the  Travancore  Companies  Act  I 
of  1092  and  consolidates  and  amends  the  law'  relating  to 
Trading  Companies  and  Associations. 

*Act  X  of  1114  enacted  on  the  23rd  Vrischikam  1114 
(8th  December  1938)  supplements  and  amends  the  Criminal 
P(aw  of  the  State, 
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Act  XI  of  1114  enacted  on  29th  Kumbham  1114  (13th 
March  1939)  prescribes  a  minimum  fee  of  one  chuckram 
to  be  levied  by  way  of  institution  fees. 

Act  XII  of  1114  enacted  on  29th  Kumbham  1114 
(13th  March  1939).  Section  4  of  the  Revenue  Summons  Act 
dealing  with  service  of  summons  provides  for  the  affixion 
of  a  copy  of  the  summons  on  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
only  in  cases  where  the  person  summoned  cannot  be  found. 
The  section  is  silent  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  a 
case  of  refusal  to  acknowledge  service  of  summons.  The 
present  amendment  rectifies  this  omission. 

Act  XIII  of  1114  enacted  on  the  29th  Kumbham  1114 
(13th  March  1939)  provides  for  the  payment  by  certain 
classes  of  employers  to  their  workmen  of  compensation  for 
injury  by  accident. 

Act  XIV  of  1114  enacted  on  29ch  Kumbham  1114 
(13th  March  1939)  makes  the  Land  Revenue  and  Income 
Tax  Commissioner  the  appellate  authority  in-respect  of  the 
decisions  and  orders  of  the  Division  Peishkars  under  the 
Act,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  revisional  powers 
of  the  Dewan. 

Act  XV  of  1114  enacted  on  the  29th  Kumbham  1114 
(13th  March  1939)  empowers  the  Travanoore  Credit  Bank 
to  realise  by  process  under  the*  Revenue  Recovery  Act 
the  loans  issued  from  the  Travanoore  State  Land  Mortgage 
Bank  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Credit  Bank 
under  Section  17  of  the  Act. 

#Act  XVI  of  1114  enacted  on  the  19th  Msdam  1114 
(2nd  May  1939)  further  amends  the  Travanoore  Extradition 
Act  I  of  1082. as  amended  by  Acts  II  of  1094  and  H  of  1107 
by  providing  Section  2  A  for  the  surrender  of  persons 
accused  of  or  undergoing  sentence  for  offence  in  Travanoore 
and  also  for  the  suspension  of  sentences  on,  surrender,..  , 
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Act  XVII  of  1114  euactod  on  the  2?th  MitHunam 
1114  (llfch  July  1939)  provides  for  the  registration  of 
foreignersentering,  being  present  in,  and  departing  from 
Travancore. 

*Act  XVIII  of  1114  enacted  on  19tli  Karkatakam 
1114  (4th  August  1939)  amends  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheri¬ 
tance  as  administered  in  Travancore  relating  to  exclusion 
from  inheritance  of  certain  class  of  heirs. 

Act  XIX  of  1114  enacted  on  29th  Karkatakam  1114 
(14th  August  1939)  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  business  of  insurance. 

Act  XX  of  1114  enacted  on  the  29th  Karkatakam 
1114  (14th  August  1939)  makes  provisions  relating  to 
telephones  in  Travancore. 

Act  I  of  1115  enacted  on  20th  Chingam  1115  (5th  Sept¬ 
ember  1939)  regulating  matters  relating  to  official  secrets. 

Act  II  of  1115  enacted  on  20th  Chingam  1115  (5tli 
September  1939)  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  public 
dramatic  performances  which  are  scandalous,  defamatory, 
seditious,  or  obscene. 

Act  III  of  1115  enacted  on  22nd  Chingam  1115  (7th 
September  1939)  provides  for  the  import,  transport,  storage, 
production,  refining  and  blending  of  petroleum  and  other 
inflammable  substances. 

Act  IV  of  1115  enacted  on  22nd  Chingam  1115  (7th 
September  1939)  provides  for  the  arrest  of  persons  con¬ 
veying  arms  &c.,  under  suspicious  circumstances. 

Act  V  of  1115  enacted  on  24th  Chingam  1115  (9th 
September  1939)  amends  the  law  relating  to  explosive 
substances. 

Act  VI  of  1115  enacted  on  27th  Chingam  1115  (12tli 
September  1939)  provides  for  the  better  control  of  the  Press, 
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Act  VII  of  1115  enacted  on  the  5th  Kanni  1115  {21st 
September  1939)  defines  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
marriage,  succession,  family  management  and  partition 
amongst  the  Krishnan  Vaka  Marumahicathayzs. 

Act  VIII  of  1115  enacted  on  the  25th  Kanni  1115 
(11th  October  1939)  amends  the  N*gotiable  Instruments 
Act  II  of  1075  for  certain  purposes. 

Act  IX  of  1115  enacted  on  the  28th  ThulSm  1115  (14th 
November  1939)  constitutes  Village  Unions  in  the  State  to 
foster  and  encourage  rural  development. 

Act  X  of  1115  enacted  on  the  6th  Vrischikam  1115 
(22nd  November  1939)  defines  and  amends  certain  parts  of 
the  law  relating  to  contracts. 

AotXIoflllS  enacted  on  the  8th  Vrischikam  1115 
(24th  November  1939)  enacts  a  law  relating  to  arbitration 
by  agreement  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice. 

Act  XII  of  1115  enacted  on  the  8th  Vrischikam 
1115  (24th  November  1939)  amends  the  law  relating  to 
partnership. 

Act  XIII  of  1115  enacted  oil  the  18th  Vrischikam  1115 
(4th  December  1939)  defines  and  amends  the  law  relating  to 
certain  kinds  of  specific  relief  obtainable  in  civil  suits. 

Act  XIV  of  1115  enacted  on  the  18th  Vrischikam  1115 
(4th  December  1939)  defines  the  law  relating  to  sale  of  goods. 

Act  XV  of  1115  enacted  on  the  19th  Vrischikam  1115 
(5th  December  1939)  amends  Section  116  of  the  Travancore 
Insurance  .Act  XIX  of  1114. 

Act  XVI  of  1115  enacted  on  the  13th  Dhanu  1115 
(28th  December  1939)  amends  Section  3  of  the  Travancore 
Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Act  of  1079. 

Act  XVII  of  1115  enacted  on .  the  27th  Dhanu  1115 
(11th  January  1940)  amends  Section  19,  Act  I  of  1114 
(Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.)t 

t  This  list  is  adopted  from  the  Travaaeore  Directory  1938  with  suitable 
a^hiOBS  and  modifications.  See  also  The  Regulations  and  Proclamatiolig 
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chapter  XL. 


Miscellaneous 
THE  PERIY5R  LEASE. 

The  PeriySr  Project  is  a  work  of  irrigation  construc¬ 
ted  for  the  benefit  of  cultivation  in  the  Madura  District  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Its  object  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  ‘to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
superabundant  rainfall  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghats 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  District  of  Madura  to 
the  east  of  the  watershed,  where  the  rainfall  is  compara¬ 
tively  scanty  and  often  very  uncertain,  where  famine  has  in 
consequence  been  severely  felt  on  more  than  one  occasion’. 
The  headworks  for  the  catchment  consist  of  a  dam  made  of 
concrete  and  the  channels  to  the  point  of  distribution  which 
are  at  a  distance  of  80  to  90  miles  from  the  headworks 
include  a  subterranean  aqueduct  6,650  ft.  in  length.  The 
length  of  the  dam  at  top  is  1241  ft.  and  its  maximum  height 
above  the  river-bed  158  ft.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  part 
and  the  top  are  1151  ft.  and  12  ft,  respectively.  The  full 
reservoir  level  is  152  ft.  above  the  bed.  The  water  spread  is 
312'2  million  sq.  ft.  and  the  total  capacity  15,662  million 
cubic  feet.  The  catchment  area  of  305  sq.  miles  is  in  the 
cardamom  hills  and  the  dam  is  opposite  the  Gudalur  Ghat, 
The  area  brought  under  cultivation  in  British  India  as  a 
result  of  the  project  is  over  1,40,000  acres.  The  net  revenue 
realised  by  the  British  Government  is  Rs,  4,29,238  (1926-27). 
The  rent  paid  to  Travancore  is  Rs.  42,964-13-6. 

The  reservoir  and  the  works  are  in  Travancore  terri¬ 
tory.  The  waters  which  are  diverted  were  until  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dam  flowing  down  the  PeriySr  to  the  sea 
benefiting  cultivation  and  affording  convenience  to  trans¬ 
port  and  many  other  facilities  to  the  people  of  Travancore 
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inhabiting  the  lands  through  the  whole  length  of  the  course 
of  the  Periyar,  the  longest  and  the  largest  river  in  the  State, 
It  was  a  portion  of  this  water  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  desired  to  direct  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ghats  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  When  the  negotiations  were  opened 
the  Government  of  Madras  possessed  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  of  all  relevant  details.  The  investigations  started 
by  the  engineers  in  1850  were  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  results  thereof 
took  the  shape  of  definite  proposals.  The  ryots  of  the  Kam- 
pam  Valley  on  the  east  of  the  Ghats  were  anxious  to  carry 
out  the  project  for  diverting  the  water  eastward.  They 
afford  the  “  most  ready  aid  to  the  exploring  party.”  In 
August  1862  Lieut.Col.  Ouchterlony,  Deputy  Chief  Engineer, 
Southern  Circle,  assured  the  Government  of  Madras  that 
the  details  of  the  project  might  be  sufficiently  mustered  by 
November  to  admit  of  its  introduction  within  the  programme 
of  the  Public  Works  Budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  that  “the 
project  has  not  reached  its  present  stage  i.  e.,  the  stage 
of  negotiation  with  the  Travancore  Government  without 
having  been  studied  long  and  carefully  by  the  officers  spe¬ 
cially  employed  in  preparing  it,  and  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  it  has  received  the  final  approval  of  your  professional 
advisers,  whose  comments  and  conclusions  should  certainly 
be  acted  on  in  the  act  of  prosecution  of  the  design.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  success  if  carried  out  with  skill 
and  judgment.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bed  of  the  present  PeriySr 
lake,  its  actual  condition  and  its  possibilities,  were  little 
known  to  the  people  of  Travancore  or  its  Government  as  the 
area  lay  looked  up  within  inaccessible  forests  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  inhabited  country.  They  had  there¬ 
fore  no  clear  ideas  as  regards  the  sacrifice  which  they 
were  invited  to  make,  The  first  letter  from  the  British 
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Government  to  theDewan  was  sent  on  24th  September  1862. 
Madava  Rao,  the  Dewan,  wrote  to  the  British  Resident  on 
the  25th  of  November  that  the  project  of  utilising  a  portion 
of  the  Periyar  water  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Madras 
Government  appeared  to  be  a  promising  one.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
fairly  the  interests  of  the  British  and  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  outlay  and  profits.  On  the  Ist  of 
December  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Resident,  pressed  for  a  prompt 
and  more  definite  reply  on  the  ground  that  the  British 
Government  wished  to  conduct  an  examination  of  the  loca¬ 
lity  before  the  passing  away  of  the  favourable  season.  The 
Dewan  replied  on  14th  January  1863  that  the  engineers 
might  be  permitted  to  take  further  steps  in  regard  to  ths 
contemplated  irrigation  work  on  condition  that,  deductirg 
5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  cost  on  the  moneys  expended 
by  the  Madras  Government,  the  profits  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Governments.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Newill,  Ag.  British  Resident,  directed  Mr.  Barton,  Engineer 
to  the  Travancore  Government,  to  inspect  the  locality  and 
give  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  on  the  project.  The  engi¬ 
neer  did  so  confining  himself  to  the  professional  side  of  the 
project.  How  the  work  would  affect  Travancore  was  not 
considered  by  him. 

Desirous  of  securing  the  best  terms  for  themseltes 
the  British  Government  advanced  a  variety  of  arguments 
to  fix  the  payments  to  be  made  to  Travancore  at  the 
lowest  figure  possible.  The  negotiations  were  pushed 
on.  The  British  Resident  sent  a  rejoinder  saying  that 
the  waters  in  question  had  up  to  that  time  been 
wasted  or  turned  to  no  good  account.  The  Madras 
Government  said  that  they  were  prepared  to  assign 
to  the  Travancore  Government  one  half  of  the  net  profits 
which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  water,  such  net 
profits  consisting  of  the  sum  realised  for  the  water  after 
^P^aptipg  interest  on  tfie  capital  eiKpendad,  the  pxpepeefif 
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maintenance,  and  the  charges  of  collection.  The  rate  of 
interest  to  be  guaranteed  on  the  investment  was  proposed 
to  be  at  8  per  cent.  This  according  to  the  Travancore 
Government  was  too  high.  The  main  factor  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  was  the  payment.  But  no  independent  investigation 
appears  to  have  been  made  as  regards  the  effect  of  the 
scheme  on  the  resources  and  the  future  revenues  of  the 
State.  The  Madras  Government  appears  to  have  relied  on 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Travancore  Chief  Engineer 
that  the  abstraction  of  the  water  was  beneficial  and  not 
detrimental  to  Travancore  Government.  The  Travancore 
Government,  however,  had  no  means  of  examining 
Mr.  Barton’s  views  as  the  letter  had  been  sent  by  him 
direct  to  the  Resident,  a  copy  being  afterwards  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Dewan.  But  the  negotiation  soon  limited 
itself  into  the  amount  of  consideration  payable  for  the 
permission  to  divert  the  water. 

The  Travancore  Government  took  the  first  step  in  the 
independent  investigation  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  diver¬ 
sion  only  in  October  1881,  when  they  directed  Mr,  Vernede, 
the  Conservator  of  Forests,  A.  W.  Jacob,  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Rama  Rao,  Dewan  Peishkar,  to  make  a  joint  investigation. 
Vernede  sent  his  report  on  the  20th  March  1882,  making  a 
clear  statement  of  the  facts.  The  PeriySr  and  the  Mulla- 
ySr  meet  at  MullaySr  ThSvalam  the  former  being  100  ft. 
and  the  latter  74  ft.  wide.  The  two  rivers  thus  form  into 
one  large  volume  of  water.  None  of  the  small  streams  or 
tributaries  is  more  than  12  ft.  wide  and  most  of  them 
are  sultry  in  the  hot  season.  It  was  pointed  out  that  as  the 
Madras  Government  proposed  to  erect  the  dam  below  the 
junction  of  the  Periyar  and  Mullayar  the  river  would  in 
future  be  dependent  for  its  water  supply  on  the  small 
streams  lower  down.  These  have  no  flow  of  water  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  Mr.  Vernede  continued:  “large  tracts  of 
paddy,  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  above  Maliatoor 
tp  thp  sea  which  are  now  irrigated  by  the  overflowing 
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of  the  river’s  bank  must  suffer  to  a  considerable  extent," 
The  lowlands  higher  up  were  well  adapted  for  paddy  culti¬ 
vation,  and  immense  tracts  of  land  might  be  utilised  there 
for  that  purpose  with  great  advantage. 

During  the  administration  of  Seshiah  Sastri  (1872)  the 
Government  had  proposed  that  the  compensation  should  not 
be  of  a  fluctuating  nature  involving  calculations  of  varying 
annual  profits  which  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  even  of  principles  in  the  decision  of  which  the 
Government  of  Travancore  could  not  have  any  effective 
voice.  The  compensation  demanded  was  Rs.  75,000  per 
annum  to  be  paid  unconditionally  from  the  year  1882  for 
the  site  of  the  reservoir  and  the  use  of  the  water  stored 
therein.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  if  Travancore  wished 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  reservoir  it  should  be  supplied 
on  the  same  terms  as  it  is  supplied  below  the  Ghats  on  the 
British  side.  In  the  course  of  this  negotiation  the  Madras 
Government  tried  to  make  out  that  ‘the  Travancore  country 
would  be  sensibly  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  down  the  Periyar  river’.  They  also 
observed  that  the  Travancore  State  was  throwing  obstacles 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

It  was  estimated  that  8,000  acres  would  have  tO; bo 
submerged  permanently.  The  Madras  Government  proposed 
to  pay  six  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  8,000  acres  and  Rs.  50  per 
acre  for  any  additional  area  which  might  be  required. 
The  Travancore  Government  deputed  two  of  their  European 
Officers  to  find  out  by  local  inspection  whether  the  diversion 
would  injuriously  affect  this  State.  The  Dewan  Peishkaf 
of  KSttayam  was  also  directed  to  express  his  views  on  the 
proposal.  Mr.  A.  W,  Jacob,  Chief  Engineer,  said  that  the. 
flow  at  Always  would  be  diminished  and  that  there  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  water  in  the  river  to  float  down  timber, 
as  heretofore.  But  he  observed  that  those  drawbacks  were 
mpre  than  covered  by  a  lump. sum  subsidy  of, six  lakhs,, 
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The  Dewan  Peishkar  of  Kottayam,  Mr.  T.  Eama  Rao, 
pointed  out  that  if  the  water  was  diverted  "paddy  cultivation 
miles  in  extent  will  probably  have  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Sirkar  Exchequer  and  to  the  complete 
ruin  of  whole  villages.”  He  added  that  in  the  Pravrthies 
of  Varappula,  Elikara,  Paravar,  and  Vatakkskara,  Parur 
Taluk,  the  wet  cultivation  was  carried  on  along  the 
backwater  and  was  affected  by  the  tides  from  the  Cochin 
and  Cranganore  bars.  The  waters  of  the  Periysr  coming 
down  in  floods  wash  away  the  brine  from  those  lands  and 
make  them  fit  for  cultivation.  He  then  proceeded  : — 

“Last  year  the  crop  in  the  above  places  was  very  poor 
because  the  Periyar  did  not  inundate  the  lands  as  usual. 
Hence  any  decrease  in  the  water  supply  of  the  river  during 
the  rainy  season  must  tend  as  I  said  above  to  the  probable 
abandonment  of  thousands  of  acres  of  paddy  land  which 
must  tell  heavily  on  the  revenue  and  impoverish  hundreds 
of  ryots.  As  regards  the  water  supply  of  this  river  during 
the  hot  season  as  it  is  the  supply  is  very  limited  and  any 
diminution  of  it  must  cause  distress  in  the  various  villages 
along  its  course  which,  as  I  said  already,- greatly  depend  on 
it  for  bathing  and  drinking  purposes.  At  Alwaye  for 
instance  there  is  very  little  water  in  the  river  now  in  the 
hot  season  and  the  diversion  of  the  stream  must  make  it  a 
waste  of  sand. 

“To  a  superficial  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that 
so  much  water  should  be  allowed  to  run  waste  into  the  sea 
-and  that  the  river  should  not  be  otherwise  utilised,  but  a 
closer  enquiry  will  satisfy  him  that  what  may  appear  the 
waste  of  the  waters,  is  the  cause  of  the  fertility  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  lands  of  many  a  village  through  or  along  which 
it  flows.  Any  measure,  calculated  to  diminish  its  water 
supply  will,  therefore,  injuriously  affect  many  a  part  of 
North  Travancore.  It  may  perhaps  bring  in  a  good  return 
tb'‘the“Gdverhment  but  it  cannot  satisfactorily  compensate 
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for  the  losses  which  the  people  and  the  country  will  suffer 
in  consequence.” 

It  was  when  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  was 
going  on  that  Ramiengar  became  Dewan  of  Travaneore. 
Seeing  that  this  Government  made  little  enquiry  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  diversion  on  Travaneore  interests  he 
suggested  to  the  Madras  Government,  through  the 
Resident,  that  an  engineer  might  be  deputed  by  them 
to  examine,  in  conjunction  with  Travaneore  officers, 
the  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river 
would  be  diminished  by  the  diversion.  “The  point,” 
said  he,  “is  one  of  vital  importance  to  Travaneore  as 
affecting  the  well-being  for  all  time  to  come  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  her  population,  and  is  therefore  one 
about  which  all  doubt  should  if  possible  be  cleared  away 
before  it  is  finally  decided  to  undertake  the  works  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Madras  Government.”  (Letter  dated  6-11- 
1882).  But  Major  Penjaycuick,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  observed :  “Such  an  inspection, 
unless  it  lasted  for  several  years  and  included  observations 
and  records  whose  cost  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  object,  would  really  tell  us  nothing  more  than  we  can 
gather  already  from  known  facts,  and  to  insist  upon 
this  condition  would  practically  be  to  shelve  the  project 
altogether’’.  The  Governor  in  Council  accepted  Penny- 
ouick’s  opinion  and  resolved  that  “the  proposal  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  examination  as  suggested  by  the  Dewan  is  virtually 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.”  The  Resident  was  accord¬ 
ingly  directed  to  communicate  the  remarks  ^o  the  Travan- 
core  Government  and  ask  fch’  a  speedy  reply.* 

.  As  a  result  of  this  direction  which  emanated  from 
the  Madras  Government  the  main  aspect  of  the  question  had 
to  be  dropped.  The  further  correspondence  on  the  subject 
was  confined  to  matters  of  secondary  importance  such  as 
the  time  for  paying  the  rent,  the  rights  of  quarrying 
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lime  and  stone,  the  right  to  cut  trees  and  kindred  matters. 
Hannyngtou  then  proceeded  to  the  PeriySr  and  from  his 
camp  there  sent  the  draft  lease  for  the  approval  of  the 
Dewan  with  the  hope  that  he  “will  not  raise  any  objection 
to  giving  formal  assent”.  Maharaja  Sri  Vi&akham  Thiru- 
nal  died  on  4th  x\ugust.  When  the  new  MahSfSja,  the  royal 
family  and  the  whole  State  were  in  mourning  the  Resident 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dewan  saying  that  “as  the  matter 
had  been  fully  discussed  and  arranged  prior  to  the  lamented 
decease  of  His  late  Highness,  I  trust  that  your  proposals 
might  be  laid  before  me  without  delay”. 

In  accordance  with  this  peremptory  direction  the 
Dewan  made  the  following  proposals:  » 

1.  That  a  lump  sum  of  7  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash  be 
paid  and  that  the  small  tracts  of  British  territory  comprised 
in  Anjengo  and  Thankasseri  and  what  are  called  the 
Company’s  Pattam  Gardens  in  the  Shertallai  Taluk  be 
transferred  to  Travancore  in  return  for; — 

(i)  8,000  acres  of  land  required  for  the  headworks; 

(ii)  for  the  use  of  the  water  proposed  to  be  diverted 
and 

(iii)  for  cutting  such  timber  and  bamboos  as  may 
be  bonafide  required  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
Outside  the  limits  of  the  land  to  be  permanently  occupiedi 

2.  That  a  sum  of  50  Rs.  be  paid  to  Travancore  for 
every  acre  in  excess  of  the  8,000  acres. 

3.  That,  should  the  Travancore  Government  or 
ryots  require  water  from  the  reservoir,  it  be  supplied  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  British  ryots  below  the  Ghats. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  transfer 
of  Anjengo  and  Thankass'sri  and  the  fSttams  to  Travancore 
might  be  decided  in  the  State’s  favour,  an  arrangement 
long  wished  for  by  both  sides.  The  Dewan’s  proposal  was 
*  Letter  dated  6th  November  1882. 
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that  the  tracts  should  be  ceded  to  Travancore  as  part  of  the 
compensation  for  the  concessions  sought. 

The  Madras  Government  had  their  own  arguments 
in  support  of  their  application.  “It  must  not  be  forgotten," 
said  they,  “that  the  lake  itself  will  form  a  means  of 
communication  and  it  is  probable  tha  t  the  attraction  to 
settlers  which  it  will  form  will  increase,  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  land  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  present 
value  of  the  land  submerged.”  “A  considerable  amount  of 
the  discharge  from  the  drainage  area  above  the  proposed 
dam  will”  it  was  argued  “flpw  back  into  the  river  overthe 
escape.”  The  irrigated  area  in  the  Madura  District  would, 
it  was  supposed,  amount  to  101,000  acres.  The  total  net 
revenue  was  estimated  at  Rs.  5,03,814  after  deducting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  percent  on  the  total  capital  outlay  of  Rs.  64,39,913. 
The  various  stages  in  the  negotiations  have  been  thus 
described; — “The  talk  started  in  1862  on  the  basis  of  an 
outlay  of  half  and  half.  Then  came  the  dispute  of  the  rate 
of  interest  whether  it  is  to  be  5  or  6  per  cent,  then  the 
sharing  of  the  profits  half  and  half  without  the  necessity  of 
scrutinising  each  others  accounts;  then  came  the  question 
of  a  lump  sum  payment;  then  the  cession  of  Anjengo  and 
Taiigasseri,  a  payment  of  six  lakhs  and  then  finally  it  came 
to  the  payment  of  Rs.  40,000  a  year.” 

The  proposal  for  the  surrender  of  Anjengo  was 
dropped  by  the  Government  of  India  and  that  regarding 
Thanka^dsri  was  vetoed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
PeriySr  lease  agreement  was,  however,  signed  on  29th 
October  1886  corresponding  to  14th  ThulSm  1062. 

The  Agreement. 

This  INDENTURE  made  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
October  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  (corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  fourteenth  day  of  Tulam  1062  of  the 
Malabar  era)  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  HIS 
HIGHNESS  THE  MAHARAJAH  OF  TRAVANOOEE 
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(hereinafter  called  the  Lessor)  of  the  one  part  and  the 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INDIA  IN  COUNCIL  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth 
that  in  consideration  of  the  rents  hereinafter  reserved  and 
of  the  covenants  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  hereinafter  contained  the  Lessor  doth  hereby  demise 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  his  successors  and  assigns  (all  of  whom  are  intended  to 
be  included  in  and  to  be  referred  to  by  the  expression  “  the 
Lessee  ”  hereinafter  used).  First~A\\  that  tract  of  land 
part  of  the  territory  of  Travancore  situated  on  or  near  the 
Periyar  river  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  contour  line  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  above  the  deepest  point  of  the 
bed  of  the  said  Periyar  river  at  the  site  of  the  dam  to  be 
constructed  there  and  shown  in  the  map  or  plan  hereunto 
annexed  and  which  said  tract  of  land  is  delineated  in  the 
said  map  or  plan  hereunto  annexed  and  therein  coloured  blue 
and  contains  eight  thousand  acres  or  thereabouts.  Secondly 
— All  such  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tract  of 
land  above  mentioned  and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  in 
extent  one  hundred  acres  as  may  be  required  by  the  lessee 
for  the  execution  and  preservation  of  the  irrigation  works 
to  be  executed  by  the  lessee  within  the  said  tract  of  land 
first  above  mentioned  and  which  said  works  are  commonly 
called  or  known  as  the  “Periyar  Project."  Thirdly — Full 
right  -power  and  liberty  to  construct  make  and  carry  out  on 
any  part  of  the  said  lands  hereinbefore  demised  and  to  use 
exclusively  when  constructed  made  and  carried  out  by  the 
lessee  all  such  irrigation  works  and  other  works  ancillary 
thereto  as  the  lessee  shall  think  fit  for  all  'purposes  or  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  said  Periyar  Project  or  with  the 
use,  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  lands,  rights,  liberties  and 
powers  hereby  demised  and  granted  or  any  of  them.  Fourth¬ 
ly — All  waters  flowing  into  through  over  or  from  the  said 
tract  of  land  firstly  hereinbefore  demised.  Fifthly— -All 
timber  and  other  trees  woods,  underwoods  and  saplings 
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which  now  are  or  shall  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise 
be  growing  or  standing  upon  any  of  the  said  demised  lands 
with  liberty  to  the  lessee  to  fell,  grub  up  and  use  free  of  all 
charge  for  the  same  all  such  of  the  said  timber  and  other 
trees,  woods,  underwoods  and  saplings  as  shall  be  required 
in  or  about  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  or  otherwise 
for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  said  works  or  any  of 
them  or  in  connection  therewith  provided  always  that  the 
lessee  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  or  for 
any  damage  done  to  any  others  of  the  said  timber  or  other 
trees,  woods,  underwoods  or  saplings  for  the  time  being  gro\y> 
ing  or  standing  upon  any  of  the  said  demised  lands  by  or 
through  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  the  said  works  or 
any  of  them.  Sixthly— The  right  of  fishing  in  over  and  upon 
such,  waters,  tanks  and  ponds  as  now  are  or  shall  during 
the  term  hereby  granted  be  upon  or  within  any  of  the  said 
demised  lands.  Seventhly — Free  way  leave  and  right  and 
liberty  of  way  and  passage  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned, 
through  and  over  the  lands  of  the  lessor  and  liberty  for  the 
lessee  his  officers,  agents,  servants  and  workmen  to^  enter 
upon  and  to  make,  lay  and  repair  such  one  and  not  more 
than  one  main  or  w’aggon  way  from  any  point  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  British  territory  in  India  and  the  territory 
of  Travancore  to  any  part  of  the  said  demised  lands  in  the 
usual  manner  by  digging  the  soil  and  levelling  the  ground 
and  making  gutters  through  and  over  the  lands  of  the  lessor 
between  such  point  and  the  said  demised  lands  for  leading, 
and  carrying  with  horses  and  other  cattle  waggons  carts  and 
other  carriages  over  and  along  the  said  waggon  way  unto 
and  towards  the  said  demised  lands  all  materials  required, 
for  all  or  any  of  the  said  works  and  other  materials  matters 
and  things  whatsoever  to  and  from  any  of  the  said  demised 
lands.  And  liberty  for  the  lessee  his  officers  agents  servants 
and  workmen  as  occasion  shall  require  to  lay  and  fix  wood, 
timber  earth  stones  gravel  and  other  materials  in  and  upon 
the  lapds  of  the  lessor,  and  to  cut  dig  and  make  trenches 
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water-courses  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  said  waggon 
W'ay  free  from  water  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  or 
convenient  as  well  for  making  and  laying  the  said  waggon 
way  as  for  repairing  and  upholding  the  same  whenever  there 
shall  be  occasion  and  liberty  for  the  lessee  his  officers  agents 
servants  and  workmen  to  go  pass  and  repass  along  the  said 
waggon  way  either  on  foot  or  wdth  horses  and  other  cattle 
waggons  carts  or  other  carriages  unto  and  from  the  said 
demised  lands.  And  all  other  liberties  appurtenances 
necessary  or  convenient  for  making  laying  altering,  re¬ 
pairing  using  or  removing  the  said  waggon  way  or  any  part 
thereof  the  lessee  making  reasonable  compensation  unto 
the  lessor  and  the  tenants  or  occupiers  for  all  damages 
occasioned  by  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  said  liberties  to  the 
lands  belonging  to  him  or  them  except  those  actually  taken 
and  used  for  the  line  of  the  said  waggon  way.  Except 
nevertheless  out  of  this  demise  all  sovereign  rights  of  the 
lessor  in  and  to  the  said  demised  lands  or  any  of  them  other 
than  the  rights  liberties  and  powers  hereinbefore  parti¬ 
cularly  mentioned  and  expressed  to  be  hereby  demised.  And 
except  all  minerals  and  precious  stones  whatsoever  in  and 
under  the  said  lands  hereby  demised  or  any  of  them  other 
than  earth  rubble  stone  and  lime  required  for  the  said  works 
or  any  of  them  together  with  liberty  for  the  lessee  to  erect 
build  and  set  up  alter  maintain  and  use  upon  or  within  the 
lands  hereby  demised  such  houses  and  other  buildings  and 
to  take  free  of  all  charges  for  the  same  all  such  earth  rubble 
stone  and  lime  therefrom  as  shall  be  necessary  or  proper  for 
effectually  or  conveniently  making  and  maintaining  the  said 
several  works  and  generally  to  do  all  such  things  whatso¬ 
ever  in  or  upon  the  hereby  demised  lands  as  shall  be- 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
the  said  irrigation  and  accommodation  works  and  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  these  presents  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
premises  hereinbefore  expressed  to  be  hereby  demised  and 
granted  unto  the  lessee  from  the  first  day  of  January  on§  . 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  for  the  term  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  yielding  and  paying  therefor 
by  the  same  being  deducted  from  the  tribute  from  time 
to  time  payable  by  the  lessor  to  the  Government  of  India 
or  Madras  the  yearly  rent  of  the  forty  thousand  rupees  of 
British  India  commencing  from  the  day  on  which  the 
waters  of  the  Poriyar  river  now  flowing  into  the  said 
territory  of  Travancore  shall  by  means  of  the  said  works 
be  diverted  and  shall  flow  into  British  territory,  the  first  of 
such  payments  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
calendar  months,  from  such  last  mentioned  date  and 
yielding  and  paying  from  the  date  from  which  the  said 
yearly  rent  of  forty  thousand  rupees  of  British  India  shall 
become  payable  and  over  and  above  the  same  the  further 
yearly  rent  (hereinafter  called  acreage  rent)  after  the  rate 
of  five  rupees  of  British  India  currency  for  every  acre  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity  of  the  lands  hereby 
demised  and  granted  which  on  the  completion  of  the  said 
works  shall  be  found  on  measurement  to  be  included  within 
the  said  contour  line  in  excess  of  the  said  area  of  eight 
thousand  acres  the  first  of  such  payments  of  acreage  rent 
to  be  made  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  said 
yearly  rent  shall  become  payable  as  hereinbefore  provided 
and  the  lessee  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  lessor 
that  the  lessee  will  pay  to  the  lessor  the  several  rents 
hereinbefore  reserved  at  the  times  hereinbefore  appointed 
by  allowing  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  tribute  from 
time  to  time  payable  by  the  lessor  as  aforesaid,  and  will  at 
the  expiration  or  sooner  determination  of  the  sajd  term 
peaceably  deliver  up  to  the  lessor  all  the  said  premises 
hereby  demised  in  such  state  and  condition  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  lease 
and  in  particular  will  within  two  years  after  the  expiration 
or  determination  of  the  said  term  clear  from  the  said  lands 
hereby  ■  demised  all  machinery  and  plant  in  or  about  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  or  shall  at  the  option  of  the  lessee. 
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abandon  all  claim  to  such  machinery  and  plant  or  to  such 
part  or  parts  thereof  as  the  lessee  shall  think  fit.  Provided 
always  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  lessee  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  to  surrender  and  yield  up  all  the  demised 
premises  to  the  lessor  in  which  case  and  immediately  upon 
such  surrender  the  rents  hereby  reserved  shall  cease. 
Provided  always  and  these  presents  are  on  this  express 
condition  that  if  and  whenever  there  shall  be  a  breach  of 
any  of  the  covenant  and  agreements  by  the  lessee  herein 
contained  the  lessor  may  re-enter  upon  any  part  of  the  said 
premises  in  the  name  of  the  whole  and  thereupon  the  said 
term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  shall  abso¬ 
lutely  determine  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the 
recovery  of  any  rent  or  money  then  payable  or  to  the 
liability  of  the  lessee  to  perform  and  to  the  right  of  the 
lessor  to  enforce  the  performance  and  observance  of  every 
or  any  covenant  or  stipulation  herein  contained  and  which 
ought  to  be  performed  or  observed  after  the  expiration  of 
the  said  term  in  case  the  same  had  expired  by  effluxion  of 
time.  And  the  lessor  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  lessee 
that  the  lessee  paying  the  rents  hereinbefore  reserved  in 
manner  aforesaid  and  performing  and  observing  all  the 
covenants  and  agreements  by  the  lessee  herein  contained 
may  quietly  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  lands,  rights  and  pre¬ 
mises  hereinbefore  demised  and  granted  during  the  said 
term  and  also  free  of  rent  so  much  of  the  said  lands  as 
shall  then  be  required  for  any  machinery  or  plant  for  two 
years  after  the  expiration  or  determination  of  the  said  term 
without  any  interruption  or  disturbance  by  the  lessor 
or  any  person  claiming  through  or  in  trust  for  the  lessor 
and  that  if  the  lessee  shall  be  desirous  of  taking  a 
renewed  lease  of  the  said  premises  fbr  the  further  term 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  from  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  terra  hereby  granted  and  of  such  desire  shall 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  said  last  mentioned  term  give 
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to  the  lessor  six  calendar  months  previous  notice  in  writing 
signed  by  any  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras  and 
shall  pay  the  rents  hereby  reserved  and  perform  and  observe 
the  several  covenants  and  agreements  herein  contained  and 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  be  observed  and  performed  up  to 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  hereby  granted  the  lessor 
will  upon  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee 
forthwith  execute  and  deliver  to  the  lessee  a  renewed  lease 
of  the  said  premises  for  the  further  term  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years  at  the  same  yearly  and  acreage  rents 
and  under  and  subject  to  the  same  covenants  provisions, 
and  agreements  including  this  present  covenant  as  are 
herein  contained  if  and  whenever  any  dispute  or  question 
shall  arise  between  the  lessor  and  lessee  touching  these 
presents  or  anything  herein  contained  or  the  construction 
hereof  or  the  rights,  duties  or  liabilities  of  either  party  in 
relation  to  the  premises  the  matter  in  difference  shall  be 
referred  to  two  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  pursuant  to  and 
BO  as  with  regard  to  the  mode  and  consequence  of  the 
reference  and  in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  that  behalf  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  188^  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India  or  any  then  subsisting 
statutory  modification  thereof.  In  witness  whereof  Vem- 
baukum  Ramiengar,  Esq.,  0.  S.  I.,  Dewan  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  by  order  and  direction  of 
the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  said  Maharaja  and 
John  Child  Hannyngton,  Esq.,  Resident  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  by  order  and  direction  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George  acting  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council  have  hereunto  set  their  respective  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  ■] 

the  a,bove  named  Vembaukum  ^  (Sd.)  V.  RamienGAB. 

Ramiengar  in  the  presence  of  J 

(Sd.)  K.K.  Kuruvila,  Maramath  Secretary,  Travancore  Sircar. 
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(Sd.)  I.  H.  Prinee,  Acting  Head  Sirkar  Vakil,  Travancore 
Government. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  ■] 

the  above  named  John  Child  KSd.)  J.  C.  HAENYNGTON. 
Hannyngton  in  the  presence  of  J 
(Sd,)  K.  K.  Kuruvila,  Maramath  Secretary,  Travancore 
Sirkar. 

(Sd.)  1.  H.  Prince,  Acting  Head  Sirkar  Vakil,  Travancore 
Government. 

Soon  after  the  work  was  begun  the  necessity  of 
■  increased  capacity  was  pressed  upon  the  Government  of 
Travancore  by  the  officers  of  the  Madras  Government 
through  the  Resident.  “To  save  delay”,  said  the  British 
engineer,  “I  have  sanctioned  the  estimate  in  anticipation 

of  the  permission  of  the  Travancore  Government . 

This  Government  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  matter  after 
consultation  with  their  officers.  The  Dewan  wrote  to  the 
Resident:  “I  have  had  no  time  to  consult  our  responsible 
professional  officers  in  the  usual  course  of  business  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  raising  of  the  bund  of  the  reservoir 
and  the  widening  of  the  road  will  affect  the  interests  of  this 
State”.  But  as  the  urgency  of  the  decision  was  reiterated 
the  Dewan  was  obliged  to  say: — 

“As  however  an  immediate  reply  is  asked  for,  I  have 
the  honour  to  convey  to  you  the  sanction  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  to  the  proposed  works  being  carried  out  on 
the  understanding  that  in  increasing  the  containing 
capa,cjty  of  the  reservoir  by  raising  the  bund,  no  larger 
volume  of  water  will  be  diverted  from  Travancore  than  was 
contemplated  in  the  agreement  of  the  29th  October  1886 
with  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India.” 

Regarding  the  road  he  observed: 

“By  widening  the  road  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government  they  will  acquire  no  right  or  claim  on  the  road 
or  any  part  thereof,  which  will  continue  to  be  the  exclusive 
•53 
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property  of  the  Travancore  State  and  available  without 
let  or  hindrance  to  all  the  uses  to  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  put  for  purposes  of  public  traffic.”* 

The  engineers  of  the  British  Government  soon 
opened  other  avenues.  They  asked  for  more  land  pointing 
out  that  as  the  land  occupied  by  officers  and  coolies  was 
only  5  acres  in  extent  the  balance  of  95  acres  out  of  the 
100  provided  for  in  the  agreement  should  be  handed  over. 
The  Dewan  asked  for  a  rent  of  Rs.  5  per  acre.  To  this  the 
British  Government  did  not  agree.  Ultimately  the  Dewan 
wrote  that  if  in  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation  to 
the  contrary  the  Resident  thought  that  the  transfer  of  the 
100  acres  of  land  in  question  should  have  no  separate 
consideration  either  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  value  or  of  land 
tax,  His  Highness’  Government  would  gladly  accept  his 
advice  and  withdraw  the  claim.  The  Resident  gave  a 
quietus  to  the  dispute  by  saying  that  his  Government  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  yearly  rent  of  Rs.  40,000  covered  all  such 
parts  of  the  100  acres  outside  the  contour  line  as  might  he 
required  by  the  Government  for  the  execution  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  irrigation  works.  The  work  of  construction 
went  on.  In  April  1898  it  was  discovered  that  the  area  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  authorities  comprised  9,378’63 
acres  which  should  yield  an  acreage  rent  of  Rs,  6,393-2-4 
over  and  above  Rs.  40,000  tentatively  stipulated  for  pending 
ascertainment  of  the  actual  area  by  survey  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  irrigation  works.  A  joint  verification  of  the 
survey  measurements  was  therefore  sanctioned  and  it  was 
found  that  the  land  in  possession  of  the  British  authorities 
exceeded  the  stipulated  area  by  591'31  acres.  The  mistake 
was  then  rectified  and  the  disputed  tract  included  within 
the  allotted  area. 

But  new  questions  soon  arose.  The  Resident  wrote 
to  the  Dewan  that  the  forests  and  grass  land  in  the  Tra- 
vancore  territory  comprising  the  catchment  area  of  the 
Letter  from  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  dated  15th  September  1890, 
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Periyar  lake  above  its  water-spread  were  hot  cared  for  as 
much  as  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  water  supply- 
in  the  lake.  The  necessity  of  protecting  the  forests  from  fire 
and  denudation  was  emphasised.  Investigations  were  made 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sealy,  District  Magistrate  and  Superintendent 
of  Cardamom  revenue.  He  showed  that  in  1905  the  denu¬ 
dation  complained  against  was  caused  by  the  British 
P.  W.  D.  authorities  cutting  timber  for  their  own  use.  It 
was  true  that  some  grass  had  been  burned  but  that  was  being 
done  from  time  immemorial  by  hillmen  in  order  to  get 
grazing  for  cattle  coming  from  British  India  and  in  order 
also  to  enable  the  hillmen  to  move  about  the  country  with 
ease.  Mr.  V.  P.  Madhava  Rao,  the  Dewan,  made  further  en¬ 
quiries.  Mr.  Sealy  raised  another  important  question.  After 
making  a  careful  enquiry  he  reported  that  the  catchment 
area  of  PeriySr  lake  was  not  included  within  the  area 
specified  in  the  lease  of  1886.  The  cardamom  lands  under 
cultivation  within  the  catchment  area  were  only  237'50 
acres  and  that  if  Government  were  to  abandon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cardamom  the  ryots  would  have  to  be  compensated. 

These  views  were  endorsed  by  the  Dewan  who 
accordingly  sent  a  communication  to  the  Resident  on  those 
lines.  But  the  decision  had  to  be  soon  modified.  This 
Government,  however,  promised  to  arrange  for  the  forest 
conservancy  within  the  catchment  area  by  providing  for 
additional  staff  in  the  interests  of  the  State  and  protect  the 
forests  from  fire  and  denudation  in  the  interests  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  PeriySr  lake.  The  Resident  proposed 
that  the  British  Government  should  be  permitted  to  take 
on  themselves  the  cost  of  forest  conservancy  in  the 
catchment  area  and  send  a  British  officer  to  inspect  the 
land  and  suggest  a  proper  scheme  in  association  with 
Travancore  officers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  any  scheme 
which  might  be  suggested  should  contain  the  condition 
that  the  tract  would  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a . 
forest  officer  sent  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
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purpose.  Mr.  I,  H.  Prince,  the  law  officer  of  the  Travan- 
core  Government  who  was  consulted,  said  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  would  in  course  of  time  mean  the  cession 
of  territory. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  continued.  In  1908 
Dewan  P.  Rajagopalachari  narrowed  the  question  and 
wrote  to  the  Resident  that  the  cost  of  the  conservancy 
operations  should  be  borne  by  the  British  Government  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  undertaken.  “When  your  Govern¬ 
ment  agree,’’  said  he,  “to  pay  for  the  conservation,  the 
Darbar  will  of  course  gladly  recognise  their  right  to  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  any  scheme  for  the  management  of 
the  forests  concerned  prepared  by  the  Travancore  Forest 
Department.”  The  Resident  took  advantage  of  this 
concession.  A  good  deal  of  correspondence  ensued  which, 
while  disregarding  the  main  questions,  hinged  on  the 
cost  of  survey  and  other  operations.  Meanwhile  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  assignment  of  cardamom  lands  were  being 
presented  to  the  Government  from  time  to  time  by  bonafide 
Travancoreans.  Mr.  S.  C.  H.  Robinson,  the  district  revenue 
officer,  recommended  the  assignment  of  certain  areas  after 
enquiry  on  the  spot.  But  V.  Subramonya  Iyer,  a  British 
officer  who  was  lent  to  Travancore  to  be  appointed  as 
Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  State,  opposed  the  assignment 
on  the  ground  that  the  conservation  of  the  area  was 
necessary  to  prevent  denudation  and  to  ensure  supply  of 
water  to  the  Periyar  lake.*  The  Government  accepted  his 
recommendation  and  the  applications  for  assignment  were 
rejected.  This  fact  was  intimated  to  the  British  Resident 
in  reply  to  the  enquiry  made  by  him. 

There  were  other  matters  besides.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  work  the  British  officers  sought 
exemption  from  the  Travancore  customs  and  forest  laws. 
The  customs  station  was  therefore  shifted  to  a  place  far 
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into  the  interior  at  their  request.  Following  up  that  success 
they  moved  the  Resident  to  secure  the  shifting  of  a  forest 
station  which  had  been  established  to  prevent  smuggling 
of  timber.  It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  any  inconvenience 
that  they  pressed  the  point  but  it  was  because  thej^ 
would  not  “submit  to  have  our  carts  examined  by  the 
officials  of  the  Forest  or  any  other  Department  under  the 
TravanCore  Government.’’  They  continued  :--“We  are 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  and  though 
the  ground  on  which  we  are  working  is  nominally  the 
property  of  Travancore,  we  cannot  accept  any  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  that  State  or  submit  to  any  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  its  officials."^  This  was  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  agreement.  In  his  letter  dated  13th 
August  1885  Mr.  Hannyngton,  the  British  Resident,  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  “it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all 
sovereign  rights  and  all  rights  to  minerals  ■  and  precious 
stones  within  the  said  area  are  reserved  and  belong  to  the 
Travancore  State.” 

The  Indenture  speaks  of  the  ‘rent’  payable  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Travancore 
Government.  A  person  who  pays  rent  is  only  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  lessee  and  can  never  contend  that  he  has  sovereign 
rights  over  the  lessor,  especially  when  the  sovereign  rights 
are  admitted  and  declared  as  resting  in  the  party  who  is  the 
lessor.  The  expression  “nominally  the  property  of  Travan¬ 
core’’  used  by  the  British  engineer  was  therefore  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  Madras  Government  who  were  moved  by  the 
Engineering  Department  refused  to  demand  any  cession  of 
jurisdiction.  The  proceedings  of  that  Government  dated  13th 
November  1889  is  clear  on  that  matter:  “The  suggestion 
that  the  camps  should  be  declared  to  be  British  territory 
would  not  without  the  assent  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  be  feasible;  and,  having  regard  to  the  special  provisions 
which  have  been  devised  for  safe-guarding  the  interests  of 
1  letter  from  Pennyoaiok  dated  4th  April  1889. 
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British  subjects  residing  in  Travancore,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  in  Council  would  not  be  prepared  to  ask  such  a 
concession.  So  long  as  the  powers  of  the  specially  appointed 
European  magistrates  of  Travancore  are  confined  to  petty 
cases,  and  even  then  are  under  the  .control  of  the  British 
Resident  from  first  to  last  their  jurisdiction  will,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  doubt,  he  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  ofScers 
and  subordinates  who  have  been  called  on  to  reside  within 
the  Travancore  State  in  performance  of  their  duties.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  clear  expression  of  opinion 
and  the  unambiguous  direction  from  the  seat  of  authority, 
Mr.  Hannyngton,  the  Resident,  addressed  another  letter  to 
the  Dewan  of  Travancore  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  “there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  great 
convenience  which  would  result  from  the  placing  of  all  the 
camps  and  residents  on  the  locality  under  British 
Magistrates  and  British  Police  as  a'  temporary  measure 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.”  The  Resident  entered 
a  caution  at  the  close  of  his  letter.  He  said  that  “the 
temporary  transfer  of  jurisdiction  which  can  be  effected 
under  Act  XXI  of  1879  is  considered  by  Government  to  be 
of  the  highest  expediency  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
laying  the  matter  at  a  very  early  date  before  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  view 
the  proposition  in  a  favourable  light  if  laid  before  him 
in  a  more  official  form.”  “I  am  strongly  of  opinion,”  said 
he,  “that  in  granting  the  concession  the  State  would  lose 
nothing  and  would  get  rid  of  a  very  serious  and  troublesome 
responsibility,”^ 

This  letter  produced  the  desired  effect  and  the  Dewan 
replied  that  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Periyar  lease 
itself,  His  Highness  was  willing  to  offer  every  facility  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  work  intended  to  benefit  our 
neighbours— the  people  of  Madura.  The  letter  however 
closed  with  an  enquiry  whether  the  object  in  view  would 
1  ];,ett6r  (Jated  Sth  April  189Q. 
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not  be  fully  met  by  His  Highness’  Government  employing 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  within  the  limits  of  the  lease 
an  efficient  body  of  police  and  a  first  class  Magistrate  of 
their  own,  the  latter  to  be  a  European  British  subject-  if 
necessary.^  This  brought  the  following  rejoinder  from  the 
Resident'  who  expressed  the  hope  that  “you  will  see  your 
way  to  reconsider  the  question  and  that  His  Highness  will 
not  further  oppose  accession  so  obviously  expedient.”  The 
Maharaja  thereupon  sanctioned  the  transfer  asked  for  and 
issued  an  Act  in  1066  M.E.  It  said:  “Our  Police  and  Crimi¬ 
nal  Courts  of  every  grade  are  hereby  divested  of  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  they  have  hitherto  exercised  under  the 
Acts  and  Proclamations  noted  in  the  second  schedule  hereto 
appended,  '  and  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  with  the 
reservations  hereinafter  provided,  are  hereby  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  to  be  exercised  by  them  through  their 
courts  and  officers  and  under  their  laws,  during  the  period 
of  time  and  within  the  extent  of  territory  defined  in  the 
preceding  section. 


“Nothing  in  the  above  section  is  to  be  understood  as 
affecting  in  any  way  the  powders  and  jurisdiction  of  our 
Police  Courts,  Revenue  and  other  officers. in  matters  affect¬ 
ing  Sirkar’s  revenue  and.  other  matters  whether  they  relate 
to  opium,  spirit,  customs,  tobacco,  cardamoms,  ivory, 
timber  and  forest  produce,  stamp,  postal  dues,  registration 
and  the  like  and  whether  they  fall  under  the  general  penal 
code  or  police  regulation  or  are  governed  by  special  enact¬ 
ments,  proclamation,  notification,  or  circular  order  or  by 
common  or  customary  law. 

“In  respect  of  all  such  matters  Our  courts.  Revenue 
and  other  officers  and  police  will  continue  to  issue  their 
processes,  have  them  served  on  complainants,  offenders  and 
witnesses,  arrest  suspected  persons,  or  prisoners,  search 
houses,  attach  or  confiscate  property  and  do  all  and  every 


1  Letter  dated  15th  April  1890. 
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other  act  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  which  by  law  or 
usage  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  do  if  the  limited 
jurisdiction  wore  not  ceded. 

“Our  police  and  other  officers  shall  further  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  the  limits  of  the  cession  and  re-arrest 
prisoners  escaping  from  lawful  custody  and  persons  commit¬ 
ting  any  offence  outside  the  limits  of  the  cession  and 
seeking  refuge  within  the  tracts,  without  the  formality  of 
an  application  for  extradition  and  exactly  as  if  the  Travan- 
core  jurisdiction  were  not  partially  ceded,  whether  such 
persons  be  British  or  Travancore  subjects  and  resident 
within  or  without  the  tract  in  which  the  jurisdiction  has 
been  partially  ceded. 

“Provided  that  if  the  person  arrested,  be  actually 
employed  on  the  works  connected  with  Periyar  Project,  our 
officer  shall  immediately  on  arrest,  intimate  the  fact  of 
arrest  to  the  officer  of  the  British  Government  in  charge  of 
the  said  works;  and  if  so  required  by  such  British  Officer, 
shall  not  take  the  arrested  person  out  of  the  tracts 
mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  until  he  is  relieved  from  the 
work  on  hand.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  issued  a  notification  declaring  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  the  India  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Indian 
Police  Act  to  be  in  force  in  the  PeriySr  and  Thskkaiji 
camps.  In  July  1896  the  State’s  jurisdiction  was  resumed 
with  the  perirnssion  of  the  Madras  Government. 

.  The  details  set  forth  above  demonstrate  the  manner 
in  which  the  reservations  in  the  agreement  were  modi¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  at  the  desire  of  the  British  Resident 
who  was  then  the  Agent  of  the  Madras  Government  as 
well  as  the  representative  of  the  Paramount  Power.  The 
Travancore  Government  was  always  prepared  to  render  the 
facilities  sought  for.  The  agreement  being  one  between 
two  parties,  one  of  which  was  the  Madras  Government 
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representing  the  Paramount  Power,  the  province  of  the 
lessee’s  rights  was  extended  and  amplified  from  time  to 
time  as  a  result  of  the  peremptory  advice  offered  by  the 
British  Resident  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  agreement  and  the  unambi¬ 
guous  undertakings  were  disregarded.  In  the  course  of  the 
preliminary  negotiation  the  officers  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  stated  that  “the  lake  itself  will  form  a  means  of 
communication  and  it  is  probable  that  the  attraction  to 
settlers  which  it  will  form  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  land  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  present 
value  of  the  land  submerged.”  But  when  applications  were 
made  for  assignment  of  land  within  the  area  the  British 
officers  opposed  the  registry  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Periygr  work.  On  a  question  being 
asked  in  the  Travancore  Legislative  Council  enquiring  why 
the  land  within  the  Periysr  catchment  area  was  not  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  benefit  of  cultivation  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government  said  that  the  engineers  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  opposed  to  the  proposal. 

In  1932  the  Madras  Government  proposed  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  within  the  British  limits  with  the 
aid  of  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  PeriySr  lake. 
Travancore  intimated  to  them  that  the  Periyar  lease 
agreement  did  not  contemplate  the  generation  of  electric 
power  and  that  any  scheme  for  generation  of  electric 
power  could  be  undertaken  only  by  special  agreement  with 
this  Government,  The  contentions  of  the  parties  may  be 
briefly  set  forth.  Travancore  claims  that  the  PeriySr  waters 
cannot  be  used  for  the  generation  of  electricity  in  British 
India  without  acquiring  the  right  to  construct  the  work  by 
special  contract;  for  this  Sircar  maintains  that  the  lessee  has 
under  the  contract  only  such  rights  as  have  been  expressly 
conferred.  The  Government  of  Madras  claims  the  unfettered 
use  of  the  waters  issuing  from  the  Periyar  lake  for  any 
purpose  they  may  think  fit.  They  admit  that  the  Indenture 
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does  not  refer  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  generating  electri. 
city.  But  they  contend  that  the  moment  the  waters  issue 
from  the  reservoir  they  are  at  the  absolute  and  unfettered 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  Madras.  The  Travancore 
Government  rejoins  by  maintaining  that  the  limits  of  the 
right,  the  boundaries  of  the  obligation,  are  carefully  delimit¬ 
ed  in  the  document  and  cannot  be  varied  without  a  renovated 
contract.  The  State  has,  for  a  particular  purpose,  handed 
over  by  way  of  demise  or  lease  certain  lands,  the  use  of 
certain  waters  and  certain  other  rights  incidental  or  apper- 
tinent  thereto.  The  purpose  specifically  stated  is  the  factor 
which  governs  the  situation.  “  From  first  to  last  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  proceeded  with  on  the  basis  of  the  paying 
character  of  the  scheme,  upon  what  was  the  object  or  the 
purpose  of  the  scheme,  upon  irrigation  being  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  scheme,  upon  what  is  payable  to  Travancore, 
and  upon  the  return  of  the  outlay.  The  object  was 
not  the  getting  of  so  many  cubic  feet  of  water  and  using 
it  for  any  purpose  they  liked,  but  it  was  the  utilisation  of  a 
portion  of  the  superabundant  rainfall  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Ghats  for  irrigation  in  the  District  of  Madura  where 
the  rainfall  was  comparatively  scanty.”  If  the  Madras  Gov¬ 
ernment  try  to  use  this  water  for  developing  hydro-electric 
power  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  conditions 
and  the  covenants  of  the  lease. 

The  Indenture  provides  that  any  dispute  or  question 
which  shall  arise  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee 
touching  their  respective  rights  and  obligations  or  the 
construction  of  the  provisions,  shall  be  referred  to  two 
arbitrators  or  their  umpire.  From  1886,  the  year  of 
the  lease,  until  1923  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Madras 
Government  were  settled  without  any  attempt  at  arbit¬ 
ration.  They  were  settled  by  the  intervention  of  their 
political  representative,  the  British  Resident.  In  1923, 
however,  the  State  passed  into  direct  relationship  with  the 
Government  of  India.  Public  works  and  irrigation  are 
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provincial  subjects.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
has  therefore  to  assume  a  character  different  from  the  one 
adopted  by  his  predecessors.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  transactions  the  parties  decided 
to  submit  to  an  arbitration.  Sir  David  Devadas,  a  retired 
Judge  of  His  Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Judicature  of  Madras, 
and  Dewan  Bahadur  V.  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  a  retired 
Dewan  of  Travancore,  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  case 
for  Travancore  was  argued  by  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar, 
while  the  Government  of  Madras  was  represented  by  the 
Advocate  General,  Sir  Alladi  Krishnaswamy  Aiyar.  The 
arbitrators  differed  in  their  opinions  and  passed  different 
awards  one  for  the  Government  of  Madras  and  the  other 
for  the  Government  of  Travancore.  Under  the  agreement 
the  matter  is  to  go  before  an  Umpire, 
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^ADOPTION  SUNNUL  granted  to  the  RAJAH  of  Tra VAN- 
CORE, —1862. 

Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Governments  of 
the  several  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern 
their  own  territories,  should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
representation  and  dignity  of  their  Houses  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  ;  I  hereby,  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  convoy  to  you 
the  assurance  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  adoption 
by  yourself  and  future  rulers  of  your  State  of  a  successor, 
according  to  the  Hindoo  law  and  to  the  customs  of  your 
race,  will  be  recognised  and  confirmed. 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement 
thus  made  to  you,  so  long  as  your  House  is  loyal  to  the 
Crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the  Treaties,  Grants 
or  Engagements  which  record  its  obligations  to  the  British 
Government. 

nth  March  1862.  CANNING. 


ABB.ANGEMENTS  made  between  the  BBITISH  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  and  the  STATES  of  Tbavancobe  and 
Cochin  for  the  removal  of  fiscal  restrictions 
on  trade  between  BRITISH  INDIA  and  those 

States,— 1865. 


5  See  Aitchison’s  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunmids — Vol.  2C, 
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Notification. 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  general  inlormation,  that  the 
following  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Native  States  of  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core,  for  the  removal  of  fiscal  restrictions  on  trade  between 
British  India  and  these  States,  and  that  effect  has  been 
given  to  the  same  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of 
India. 


2.  No  duties  will  hereafter  be  levied,  whether  by  the 
British  Government,  or  the  Travancore  or  Cochin  States,  on 
goods,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  British  India, 
on  their  import,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  into  the  Cochin 
and  Travancore  territories,  excepting  Tobacco,  Salt,  Opium, 
and  Spirits. 

3.  No  duty  will  hereafter  be  levied  by  the  British 
Government  on  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  States,  on  their  import  into  British 
Indian  territory,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  excepting  Salt, 
Opium,  and  Spirits. 

4.  Free  import  will  be  allowed  by  the  Cochin  State 
into  its  territories  of  Travancore  produce  and  manufactures 
and  vice  versa,  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  excep¬ 
tions  as  those  arranged  with  the  British  Government. 

5.  The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  adopt  the 
British  Indian  Tariff  and  rates  of  import  duty  on  all  foreign 
goods  imported  into  them,  Tobacco  being  excepted  on  import 
into  Travancore. 

6.  Foreign  goods  which  have  already  paid  duty  on 
import  to  British  India,  or  to  either  the  Cochin  or  Travanqoro 
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State,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  free  on  further  transport 
to  any  of  these  territories. 

7.  The  Cochin  State  will  adopt  the  British  Indian 
rates  of  export  duty  on  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
Pepper  being  excepted  and  charged  at  15  Rupees  a  Candy. 

8.  The  Travancore  State  will  continue  for  the  present 
to  levy  export  duties,  not  less  than  those  obtaining  in 
British  India  but  not  more  than  5  Rupees  per  cent,  on  all 
ordinary  exports,  Rupees  10  per  cent,  on  Timber,  and  15 
Rupees  a  Candy  on  Pepper  and  Betel-nut  ad  valorem. 

9.  The  export  duty  at  the  Travancore  inland  Chow- 
kies,  viz ,  those  not  situated  on  the  backwater,  will  be 
confined  to  principal  goods  only,  which  will  be  notified  from 
time  to  time. 

10.  British  Indian  goods  passing  from  Coimbatore 
through  Travancore  to  the  Cochin  territories  or  British 
Cochin  will  be  exempt  from  export  duty  in  Travancore.  The 
same  exemption  will  extend  to  Tinneyelly  cloths  passing 
through  Travancore. 

11.  Goods  passing  from  one  part  of  the  Cochin  State 
through  Travancore  territory  to  any  other  part  of  the  former, 
will  be  exempt  from  export  duty  in  Travancore. 

12.  The  Travancore  and  Cochin  States  will  adopt 
the  British  Indian  Tariff  valuations  for  exports  as  well  aa 
imports. 


13.  The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  adopt  the 
British  Indian  selling  price  of  Salt,  the  rales  at  Inland  De¬ 
pots,  being  raised  so  as  to  place  the  Salt  of  Cochin,  Travan¬ 
core,  and  British  India  on  the  same  footing  in  the  market. 

14.  The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  import 
British  Indian  Salt  on  the  same  terms  pn  which  it  is 
imported  into  British  Indian  Ports, 
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15.  The  Travancore  State 

will  levy  import  duty  on 

Tobacco  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  following : — 

Rupees  a  Candy. 

On  Coimbatore  Tobacco 

40 

Tinnevelly 

85 

Ditto  (Kalamany).  . 

.  120 

Jaffna  .... 

.  120 

Beaident's  Office,  Trevandrum, 

H.  NEWILL, 

11th  May  1865. 

Officiating  Resident. 

List  of  Sea-Ports  appertaining  to  the  Travancore  State. 

Manaooody.  Villinjum.  Quiloii.  AU' 

Oolechel.  Poonthoray,  Kayencoolom,  E 

Puttanum.  Anjengo.  Mangalainarattapula.  H. 

Pooar,  Paravoor.  Poracaud.  P 

Sea-Ports  appertaining  to  the  Cochin  St; 
hTarrakal.  Maliapooroin,  Crangan 

H. 

Officiating 


iv 

SUNNUD  to  the  MAHARAJAH  of  TRAVANCORI 

In  recognition  of  your  Highness’s  escellei 
tration  of  the  Travancore  State,  I  have  directed 
Highness  shall  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  Mahi 
communications  from  the  British  Government. 

Dated  Simla,  the  6th  August  1866.  ■  JOHN  I 
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AGBBEMENT  entered  into  by  the  MAHARAJAH  of 
TrAVAKCORE,  regarding  the  cession  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  TrAVANOOEE  portion  of  the 
SHORANUE-COCHIN  railway, —1899. 

I,  Rama  Varma,  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  hereby 
cede  to  the  British  Government  full  and  exclusive  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  every  kind  over  the  lands  in  the  said 
State  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  occupied  by  the 
Shoranur-Oochin  railway  (including  all  lands  occupied  for 
stations,  for  out-buildings,  and  for  other  railway  purposes), 
and  over  all  persons  and  things  whatsover  within  the  said 
lands. 

Trivandrum,  RAMA  VARMA, 

.I7th  October  1899.  Maharajah  of  Travanme. 


vi 

Agreement  entered  into  by  the  MAHARAJAH  of. 
Travancore  regarding  the  cession  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  Travancore  portion  of  the  TinneveLLY- 
Quilon  Railway,— 1899. 

I,  Rama  Varma,  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  hereby 
cede  to  the  British  Government  full  and  exclusive  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  every  kind  over  the  lands  in  the  said 
State  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  occupied  by  the 
Tinnevelly-Quilon  railway  (including  all  lands  occupied  for 
stations,  for  out-buildings,  and  for  other  railway  purposes), 
and  over  all  persons  and  things  whatsoever  within  the  said 
lands. 

Palace,  Trivandrum,  RAMA  VARMA, 

2ist  November  1899.  Maharajah  of  Trava^n. 
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Lktter  from  the  Goyeknment  of  India.  B’inance  and 
Commerce  Department,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Madras  Revenue 
Department,  dated  6th  May  1901,  No.  3400— 
S.  R. 

I  am  direoted  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  No.  377  (Revenue),  dated  the  3rd  April  1901,  request¬ 
ing  sanction  to  a  proposal  to  export  annually  4,000  inaunds 
of  salt,  free  of  duty,  from  the  factories  at  Tuticoriu  to  West 
Yellopetti,  iu  the  Travancore  State,  under  the  following 
conditions: — 

(i)  that  the  salt  shall  be  carried  in  sealed  bags  and 
weighed  on  arrival; 

(ii)  that  double  duty  shall  be  levied  on  short  delive¬ 
ries,  an  allowance  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  being  mads  for 
wastage;  and 

(iii)  that  this  duty  shall  be  credited  to  the  British 
Government, 

3.  I  am  to  say  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
sanctions  the  proposal. 


viii 

Lease  by  the  Travancore  Darbar  to  the  British 
Government  of  the  Trivandrum  Residency, 
—1910. 

This  indenture  made  the  fifth  day  of  July  one  thous¬ 
and  nine  hundred  and  ten  between  the  State  of  Travancore 
(hereinafter  called  the  lessor)  of  the  one  part  and  the  Right 
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Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
(hereinafter  called  the  lessee  which  expression  where  the  con¬ 
text  so  admits  shall  include  his  successors  in  oflSce)  of  the 
other  part  witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the  rent  herein¬ 
after  reserved  and  of  the  covenants  by  the  lessee  hereinafter 
contained  the  lessor  doth  hereby  demise  and  lease  unto  the 
lessee  all  those  seven  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  more  parti¬ 
cularly  described  in  the  schedule  hereunder  written  and 
delineated  in  the  map  or  plan  hereto  annexed  and  thereon 
surrounded  by  green  lines  together  with  all  buildings  and 
erections  thereon  and  all  rights  easements  and  appurtenances 
to  the  said  several  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  respectively  be¬ 
longing  or  reputed  to  belong  or  usually  held  or  enjoyed  there¬ 
with  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  premises  hereinbefore 
expressed  to  be  hereby  demised  and  leased  unto  the  lessee 
in  perpetuity  from  the  first  day  of  Malayalam  Era  one  thous¬ 
and  and  eighty-five  corresponding  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
August  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  free  from 
payment  of  all  rates  and  taxes  yielding  and  paying 
therefor  during  the  said  demise  the  yearly  rent  of  seven 
thousand  and  two  hundred  rupees  payable  in  four  equal 
instalments  on  qr  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  and  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  October  in  each  year  into  the  Darbar’s  Huzur 
Treasury  at  Trivandrum  the  first  of  such  instalments  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ten  and  the  proportionate  rent  for  the 
period  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  to  thirtieth  September  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  inclusive  to  be  paid  at  the  said  Tre¬ 
asury  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  and.  each  of  the  said  payments  to 
be  made  clear  of  all  deductions  and  yielding  and  paying 
in  like  manner  at  the  times  aforesaid  the  additional  yearly 
rent  of  four  rupees  for  every  one  hundred  rupees  (and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  less  sura)  which  during  the  currency  of 
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these  presents  shall  be  expended  by  the  lessor  at  the  request 
of  the  lessee  in  adding  to  or  altering  any  of  the  buildings 
on  the  premises  hereby  demised  the  said  additional  rent  to' 
commence  and  be  computed  from  such  one  of  the  said  quar¬ 
terly  days  of  payments  as  shall  immediately  succeed  the 
period  at  which  such  additions  or  alterations  shall  have  been 
completed  and  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on 
the  next  succeeding  quarterly  day  of  payment  and  the 
lessee  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  lessor  that  the  lessee 
will  during  the  said  demise  pay  the  said  rents  hereinbefore 
reserved  at  the  times  and  place  and  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
before  appointed  for  payment  thereof  clear  of  all  deductions 
and  will  at  the  lessee’s  own  expense  during  the  said  demise 
as  often  as  need  shall  be  and  without  being  thereunto  requi¬ 
red  maintain  and  keep  in  good  and  substantial  repair  and 
condition  the  buildings  and  erections  including  any  additional 
buildings,  which  may  be  erected  by  the  lessor  under  the 
covenant  on  that  behalf  hereinafter  contained  on  the  said 
demised  premises  the  said  repairs  being  carried  out  by  the 
local  Public  Works  Department  of  the  lessor  and  will  not 
assign  underlet  or  part  with  the  possession  of  the  said  de¬ 
mised  premises  or  any  portion  thereof  during  the  said 
demise  and  the  lessor  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the 
lessee  that  the  lessee  paying  the  said  rent  hereby  reserved 
and  observing  and  performing  the  covenant  by  the  lessee 
herein  contained  may  peacefully  hold  and  enjoy  the  said 
demised  premises  during  the  said  demise  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption  by  the  lessor  or  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  or 
equitably  claiming  from  or  under  the  lessor  and  that  the 
lessor  will  whenever  thereunto  required  by  notice  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  lessee  forthwith  at  his  own  expense  erect  con¬ 
struct  and  carry  out  all  such  additional  buildings  and 
alterations  of  the  buildings  (including  any  additional  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected  under  this  covenant)  on  the  demised  pre¬ 
mises  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  notice,  and  further  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessee  at  his  own  expense  at  any  time 
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during  the  currency  of  these  presents  to  erect  any  additional 
buildings  upon  the  premises  hereby  demised  and  if  the  lessee 
shall  think  fit  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  Perungavur  Rajagopalachariar 
the  Dewan  of  Travancore  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  lessor  and  Sir  William  Stevenson  Meyer  K.  C.  1.  E. 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras  by  order  and 
direction  of  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  Saint  George 
acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  lessee  have  hereunto  set 
their  respective  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


The  Schedule  above  referred  to — 


Place. 


Survey 

numbers 

compris- 


L  Residency  bungalow  and 


S80 


3.  Residency  Manager’s 

quarters. 

4.  Residency  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  quarters. 

5.  Residency  hospital. 

8.  Hospital  Assistant’s 
qnarters. 


V  < 
J  L 
1 

i  998 

j 


7.  Syce’s  quarters.  I  994 


Botjndaeies. 


found  on 
careful 
compu¬ 
tation. 

North. 

East. 

South 

West. 

so's? 

925, 

878, 

road 

879 

road 

881 

road 

879, 

886, 

1.197 

1.198 
1,208 

1,196 

1,194 

1,176 

1,176 

1,175 

1,174 

O-OOI 
0-39 1 

907 

952, 

950, 

956 

954 

0-99 

1  4 

998 

952, 

997 

■  998 

943 

945. 

925 

944 
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Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  above  named 
Perungavnr  Rajagopalachariar  in  the  presence  of — 

P.  Rajagopalachariar, 

A.  J.  VIEYEA,- 

Chief  Secreta-nj  to  Travancore  Government. 

K.  Narayana  Pandalay. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Travancore  Government. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  above  named  Sir 
Williarn  Stevenson  Meyer  in  the  presence  of — 

W.  S.  Meyer. 

A,  G.  Oardew, 

Secretary  to  Government, 

Sevemie  Department. 

L.  M.  WYNCH, 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 

Local  and  Municipal  Department. 


ix 

Indenture  concluded  between  the  TRAVANCORE  STATE 
and  the  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for  INDIA  in 
Council  for  the  Lease  of  land  in  Korandakad 
on  the  High  Range  for  a  residency,— 1913. 

This  Indenture  made  the  nineteenth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  between  the 
State  of  Travancore  hereinafter  called  “the  Lessor”  of  the 
one  part  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council  hereinafter  called  “the  Lessee”  (which 
expression  where  the  context  admits  shall  include  his 
successors  and  assigns)  of  the  other  part  witnesseth  that  in 
consideration  of  the  rent  hereinafter  reserved  and  of  the 
covenants  by  the  lessee  hereinafter  contained  the  lessor 
(loth  hereby  demise  and  lease  unto  the  lessee  ah  that  piepe 
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or  parcel  of  land  bearing:  survey  Number  23/4  situate  in 
Korandakad  on  the  High  Range  in  the  State  of  Travancore 
and  more  particularly  described  in  the  schedule  hereunder 
written  and  delineated  on  the  plan  hereto  annexed  and 
thereon  surrounded  by  a  green  line  and  all  rights  easements 
and  appurtenance  to  the  demised  premises  appertaining 
or  with  the  same  held  to  have  and  to  hold  the  premises 
hereby  demised  and  leased  unto  the  lessee  in  perpetuity 
from  the  first  day  of  Chingam  of  Malayalam  Era  1089 
corresponding  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  free  from  payment  of  all  rates 
and  taxes  Yielding  and  Paying  therefor  during  the  said 
demise  the  yearly  rent  of  six  rupees  and  seven  annas 
into  the  Darbar’s  Huzur  Treasury  at  Trivandrum  the  first 
of  such  payments  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  October  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  and 
each  subsequent  yearly  payment  to  be  made  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  each  year  such  payments  to 
be  made  clear  of  all  deductions  and  the  lessee  hereby 
covenants  with  the  lessor. 

(1)  That  the  lessee  will  pay  to  the  lessor  the  said 
rent  hereby  reserved  on  the  days  and  in  manner  herein¬ 
before  appointed  for  payment  thereof  clear  of  all  deductions. 

(2)  That  the  lessee  shall  not  assignor  underlet  or 
part  with  the  possession  of  the  demised  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  during  the  said  demise. 

And  the  lessor  hereby  covenants  with  the  lessee  that 
the  lessee  paying  the  rent  hereby  reserved  and  performing 
and  observing  the  covenants  on  the  lessee’s  part  herein 
contained  may  peaceably  hold  and  enjoy  the  demised 
premises  during  the  said  demise  without  any  interruption 
or  disturbance  by  the  lessor  or  any  person  or  persons  law¬ 
fully  claiming  from  or  under  the  lessor  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  lessee  at  his  own  expense  at  any  time  during 
the  said  demise  to  erect  any  buildings  upon  the  demised 
premises  and  if  the  lessee  shajl  think  fit  to  pull  down  an(j 
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remove  the  same  and  all  buildings  already,  erected  thereon 
by  the  lessee. 

In  witness  whereof  Dewan  Bahadur  P.  Rajagopala- 
chari,  C.  I.  E.,  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  lessor  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  William  Ogilvie  Horne, 
C.  S.  I.,  Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Madras  by  order  and  direction  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  Fort  Saint  George  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  lessee 
have  hereunto  set  their  respective  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written, 

TJie  Schedule  above  referred  to. 

All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  bearing  Survey  No. 
23/4  situate  in  Korandakad  on  the  High  Range  within  the 
Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Company’s  concession  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Survey  No.  23/5  grass  land  occupied 
by  the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Company,  Limited,  on 
the  east  by  Survey  Nos.  23/5  and  23/3  grass  land  occupied  by 
the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Company,  Limited,  on  the 
south  by  Survey  Nos.  23/3  grass  land  occupied  by  the 
Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Company,.  Limited,  and  on  the 
west  by  Survey  No.  23/5  grass  land  occupied  by  the  Kannan 
Devan  Hills  Produce  Company,  Limited,  and  containing  by 
admeasurement  6'44  acres. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  above  named 
P.  Rajagopalachari  in  the  presence  of— 

P.  RAJAGOPALACHARI. 

M.  Rajaraja  VARMA, 

Under  Secretary  to  Travancore  Government. 

R.  KRISHNA  PILLAI, 

Under  Secretary  to  Travancore  Government . 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  above  named 
William  Ogilvie  Horne  in  the  presence  of— 

W.  0.  Horne. 
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T.  Tasker, 

Tinder  Secretary  to  Government  of  Madras. 

V.  Sekhara  Men  on, 

Superintendent,  Ghkf  Secrekiria',  Madras. 


X 

Terms  agreed  to  between,  the  Travanuorb  Darbae 
and  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  re¬ 
garding  the  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING  of  the 
Quilon-Tiivandrurn  .hlxtension  of  the  Tinnevelly- 
Quilon  Railway, — 1914. 

1.  The  Extension  of  the  Railway  from  Quilon  to 
Trivandrum  shall  be  constructed  by  the  South  Indian  Rail¬ 
way  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  cost 
price.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  expedite  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  be 
bound  to  complete  it  within  any  specified  period. 

3.  Each  section  of  the  Extension  as  completed  will' 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Travanoore  Branch. 

3.  The  Darbar  shall  find  the  entire  capital,  present 
and  future,  for  this  Extension,  including  the  cost  on  the 
survey  of  the  line  which  has  been  paid.  The  amount  shall 
be  remitted  to  the  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  application  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds  are 
required. 

4.  The  land  required  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Darbar 
and  handed  over  to  the  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  after  closure  of  operations,  a  statement  of  the 
land  acquisition  charges  will  be  furnished  to  the  Company 
on  behalf  of  the  Setretary  of  State  for  inclusion  in  the 
capital  account. 

5.  Additional  rolling  stock  to  the  value  of  rupees  four 
lakhs  which  will  be  added  to  the  capital  account,  shall  be 
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provided  for  tlie  Extension.  The  rolling  stock  to  be  pi’ovi- 
ded  shall  be  wholly  new,  no  portion  of  the  existing  rolling 
stock  on  the  line  being  transferred  to  the  Tra'vancore 
Section  at  a  valuation.  The  use  of  this  rolling  stock  shall, 
as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable  under  actual  working 
conditions,  be  confined  to  the  Travancore  Branch. 

6.  The  cost  or  charge  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Extension  even  after  opening  the  line  for  the  first 
two  years  shall  also  be  added  to  and  from  part  of  the  capital. 

7.  If  any  material  alterations  in  the  Project  plans 
and  estimates  are  necessary,  the  Darbar  shall  be  informed 
of  the  same  and  its  sanction  taken  to  the  changes,  if  any, 
proposed, 

8.  The  South  Indian  Railway  Company  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  as  far  as  possible  purchase 
wooden  sleepers  required  for  the  Extension  from  the  Darbar. 

9.  The  Darbar  agrees  to  allow  to  the  British  Indian 
Government  for  supervision  and  control  over  the  Exten¬ 
sion,  a  sum  of  Rupees  forty  per  mile  per  half  year. 

10.  The  “Net  Revenue  Receipts”  of  the  Travancore 
Branch  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  net  revenue  receipts, 
if  any,  of  the  Extension. 

11.  No  interest  shall  be  paid  on  the  capital  of  the 
Extension,  unless  and  until  the  net  revenue  receipts  of  the 
Travancore  Branch  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest 
charges  payable  on  the  capital  of  the  original  line,  and 
thereafter  only  to  such  extent  but  subject  to  a  limit  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Extension,  as  such  net  revenue 
receipts  may  exceed  the  interest  on  the-  capital  of  the 
original  line. 

12.  The  Net  Revenue  Receipts  of  the  Travancore 
Branch  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  devoted  to  paying  the  in¬ 
terest  charges  due  on  the  original  line,  and,  should  such 
Net  Revenue  Receipts  not  suffice  to  pay  the  full  interest 
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due  on  the  capital  of  the  original  line,  the  deficit  shall  be 
made  good  the  Travancore  Darbar  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  come  to  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Darbar  in  1899, 

13.  Any  surplus  of  Net  Revenue  Receipts  over  and 
above  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  charges  on  the 
capital  of  the  original  line,  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be  utilised 
in  paying  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  Extension  up  to,  but 
not  exceeding  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
the  Extension. 

14.  Any  residue  of  Net  Revenue  Receipts,  after 
paying  the  interest  charges  as  above,  shall  be  divided 
between  the  Travancore  Darbar  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Darbar  in  1899. 

15.  The  Darbar  shall  cede  to  the  British  Indian 
Government  full  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Quilon-Trivandrum  Extension  of  the  line. 

The  21si  March  1914. 


Deed  executed  by  HiS  HIGHNESS  T.HE  MAHARAJA  of 
Travancore  ceding  full  and  exclusive  POWER 
and  Jurisdiction  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  over  the  lands  occupied  by  the  QuiLON- 
Trivandrum  extension  of  the  Tinnevelly- 
Quilon  Railway,— 1914. 


1,  Rama  Varma,  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  hereby 
Cede  to  the  British  Government  full  and  exclusive  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  every  kind  over  the  lands  in  the  said 
State  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  occupied  by  the  Quilon* 
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Trivandrum  Extension  of  the  Tinnevelly-Quilon  (Travancore) 
Railway  (including  all  lands  occupied  for  stations,  for 
out-buildings  and  for  other  railway  purposes)  and  over  all 
persons  and  things  whatsoever  within  the  said  lands. 

The  Palace,  RAMA  VARMA, 

Trivandrum,  1st  April  1914.  Maharaja  of  Travancore, 
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AGREEMENT  between  HiS  HIGHNESS  THE  MAHARAJA 

OF  Travancore  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  regard  to  the  revenue  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Liquor,  Opium,  Salt,  Customs 
and  Ferries  in  the  British  enclaves  of  AnJENGO 
and  TangasseRI,— 1918. 

This  indenture  made  with  effect  from  the  first  day  of 
July  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  between  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  lessor)  of  the  one  part  and 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  (hereinafter 
called  the  lessee)  of  the  other  part. 

Witnesseth  as  follows  (that  is  to  say):— 

In  consideration  of  the  rents  and  covenants  herein¬ 
after  reserved  and  contained  the  lessor  hereby  demises 
into  the  lessee — 

1.  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importation,  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  liquor  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Anjengo,  comprising  the  two  settlements 
of  Anjengo  and  Tangasseri ; 

2.  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  and  selling 
opium  in  the  said  settlements; 

3.  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  and 
Supplying  salt  in  the  said  settlements. 
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4.  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  customs,  if  any, 
leviable  under  the  British  law  in  the  said  settle- 
men  ts;  and 

5.  the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting  the  revenue 
from  the  “Mirankadavu  and  Chempavu  ferries” 
in  the  settlement  of  Anjengo. 

To  hold  the  same  unto  the  lessee  for  the  term  of- 
one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1918  to  the  30th  day  of 
June  1919  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  Rs.  10,000  (hereinafter 
referred,  to  as  the  rent)  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1918  into  the  Resident’s  Treasury. 

II.  The  lessee  hereby  covenants  with  the  lessor:— 

1.  that  he  will  pay  to  the  lessor  the  said  rent  of 
Rs.  10,000  without  any  deductions  within  the  period  and  at 
the  place  aforesaid; 

2.  that  the  lessee  will  exercise  the  privileges  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  lease  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  all  law  and  regulations  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  time  being  in' force  in  the  said'' 
settlement ; 

3.  that  neither  the  lessee  nor  his  agents  shall  at' 
any  time  during  the  said  term  exercise  any  rights  or  privi¬ 
leges  other  than  those  expressly  demised  by  these  presents; 

4.  that  the  lessee  will  at  the  end  or  sooner  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  said  term  cease  to  exercise  all  and  every  of 
the  said  rights  and  privileges. 

III,  The  lessor  hereby  covenants  with  the  lessee:— 

1.  that  the  lessor  and  his  officers  will  aid  and 
support  the  lessee  so  far  as  he  or  they  is  or  are  authorised 
by  law  so  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  under  this  lease; 

2.  that  the  lessee  paying  the  said  rent  and  observing 
the  covenants  hereinbefore  reserved  and  expressed  shall 
peaceably  and  quietly  enjoy  the  said  rights  and  privilege^ 
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and  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  lawful  act  of  the  lessor 
or  by  any  person  claiming  under  the  lessor. 

IV.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  if  the  lessee  commits 
any  breach  of  the  covenants  on  his  part  hereinbefore 
contained  or  if  the  said  rent  hereinbefore  reserved  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  1st  day 
of  December  1918  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor  to 
give  to  the  lessee  notice  in  writing  determining  the 
terra  hereby  granted  and  thereupon  to  resume  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  demised  privileges  provided  always 
that,  such  determination  .shall  not  in  any  way  release 
from  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  sum  of  Es.  10,000 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 

In  witness  whereof  H.  L.  Braidwood  Esquire,  I.O.S., 
the  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  acting  for  and  on  ■ 
behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  Council  acting 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  and  M.  R.  Ry.,  Dewan  Bahadur  M.  Krishnan  ISiair  ■ 
Avargal,  Dewan,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  • 
of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  have  hereunto 
set  their  respective  hands  and  seals  the  sixth  day  of  July 
One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said — 


H.  L.  Braidwood. 

In  the  presence  of — 

G.  R.  F.  Tottenham. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said — 

M.  Krishnan  Hair. 

In  the  presence  of — 

R.  Ramalinga  Ayyar, 

A^sisMnt  Secretary!. 
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Supplement  to  the  indenture  made  between  the 
Travancoee  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  respect  of  the  Lease  of  the 
Residency  bungalow  and  Premises,  the 
Assistant  resident’s  Bungalow  and  Pre¬ 
mises,  etc,  at  Trivandrum,— 1919. 

Whereas  the  above  written  Indenture  provides  that 
the  lessee  shall  pay  an  additional  yearly  rent  of  four  rupees 
for  every  hundred  rupees  expended  by  the  lessor  at  the 
request  of  the  lessee  in  adding  to  or  altering  any  of  the 
buildings  on  the  premises  thereby  demised. 

And  whereas  the  lessor  at  the  request  of  the  lessee 
demolished  the  old  syce’s  quarters  being  item  seven  in  the 
schedule  above  written  and  spent  One  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  rupees  towards  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
quarters  thereon  for  the  Junior  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  of 
the  Residency  Hospital  at  Trivandrum. 

Now  the  lessee  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  lessor  the  yearly  additional  rent  of  forty-four  rupees 
belng'-^t  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  One 
thousand^pne  hundred  and  fourteen  rupees  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  day  :of  August  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 
at  the  timeAnd  place  and  in  manner  in  the  above  written 
Indenture  provided. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  following  works 
constructed  originally  out  of  maintenance  funds  were 
constructed  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the  lessee. 

Rs.  A.  P. 

(1)  Providing  latrine  for  the 

Superiirtendent  and  the  Mana¬ 
ger’s  Quarters,  173  1?  0 
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RS.  A. 

(2)  Tiling  the  portico  in  the 

Assistant  Resident’s  Bungalow  841  0  0 

(3)  Constructing  a  small  portico 

in  the  Sub- Assistant  Surgeon’s 
Quarters,  Residency  Hospital.  90  0  0 

Total.  1H04  *12  ^ 

Dated  this  thirteenth  day  of  March  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  Dewan  Bahadur 
M.  Krishnan  Hair,  Dewan  of  Travancore,  in  the  presence 
of— 

M.  Krishnan  Nair. 


R.  Mahadeva  Aiyar, 

Chief  Secretary,  Travancore  Government. 

S.  Parameswara  aiyar. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Travancore  Government. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  Charles  George 
Todhunter,  in  the  presence  of — 

C.  G.  Todhunter. 

C.  V.  eangachari, 

Superintendent,  Political  Department, 

C.  R.  Srinivasa  rao, 

Superintendent,  Financial  Department. 

xiv 

Deed  executed  by  the  Travancore  Darbar  cedi^ 
to  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  full  POWER  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  in  the  State  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Trivandrum  Town  Extension  of 
the  Quilon-Trivandrum  Railway,— 1927. 
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I,  Sethu  Lakshrai  Baye,  Maliarani  Regent  of  Travan- 
core,  hereby  cede  to  the  British  Government  full  and  exclu¬ 
sive  power  and  jurisdiction  of  every  kind  over  the  lands  in 
the  said  State  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  occupied  by 
the  Trivandrum  Town  Extension  of  the  Quilon- Trivandrum 
Railway  (including  all  lands  occupied  for  stations,  for  out¬ 
buildings  and  for  other  railway  purposes)  and  over  all 
persons  and  things,  whatsoever  within  the  said  lands. 

The  Palace  ;  SETHU  LAKSHMI  BAYE, 

Trivandrum,  Maharani  Regent  of  Travanme. 

4th  December  1 927 . 

XV 

BRITISH- POSSESSIONS  IN  TRAVANCORE. 

Anjengo  is  an  enclave  in  the  State  of  Travancore 
on  a  sandy  coast  strip  about  20  miles  north  of  Trivandrum. 
Its  area  is  251  acres.  In  1684  the  English  East  India 
Company  was  permitted  to  erect  a  factory  and  in  1695  a 
fort  in  Anjengo.  The  Company  was  paying  annual  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  Rani  of  Attingal,  the  Senior  female  member  of 
the  ruling  family.  On  certain  occasions,  the  Company  had 
to  take  ratification  deeds  from  the  ruling  Maharaja  for 
dispositions  made  by  the  Ranis.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Anjengo  was  an  important  place  of 
trade  notwithstanding  its  natural  disadvantages,  the  bad 
anchorage  and  the  rocky  and  the  unfavourable  surface. 
During  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic  it  was  an  important  depot 
for  military  stores.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  factory 
declined.  In  1809  during  the  political  disturbances  in 
Travancore  its  roadstead  was  completely  blockaded.  The  old 
fort  exists  but  is  in  ruins.  A  Commercial  Resident  was 
appointed  in  place  of  the  factors  to  look  after  the  interests 
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of  the  place.  In  1010  it  was  placed  under  the  political 
Resident  in  Travanoore.  All  items  of  revenue  except  the 
land  tax  are  leased  out  to  Travancore  for  an  annual  sum  of 
Rs.  7,000. 

The  gardens  of  Palathadi  and  Kottadili  were  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  MahSraja  of  Travancore  and  the 
Rani  of  Attingal  acting  together.  Along  with  the  revenue 
the  right  of  cutting  trees  and  all  other  privileges  were 
given  to  the  Company  and  their  heirs.  The  Company,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  allow  free  passage.  The  terms  of  the  lease  of 
the  Kottadilli  farm  to  Travancore  are  as  follow  : 

That  “all  rents  and  taxes  with  revenue  arising  from 
the  sale  of  tobacco,  salt  and  spirits,  as  well  as  all  other 
profits  and  produce  whatever  accruing  from  the  said  rented 
premises  are  hereby  declared  to  become  the  sole  property 
of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  Government. 

“That  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  of  Kottadily  of  all 
caste  and  description  whatsoever  shall  continue  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  and  amen¬ 
able  to  its  authorities  in  all  cases  of  a  police  or  civil  nature 
and  that  the  British  Resident  is  empowered  by  the  second 
para  of  the  Minutes  of  consultation  of  the  Government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  No.  90,  under  the  date  the  25th  February 
1847,  to  interfere  summarily  in  all  complaints  made  by  the 
ryots  against  the  Sirkar  officers. 

“The  police  establishment  of  Anjengo  shall  afford 
every  aid  and  support  to  the  Sirkar  servants  in  the  detection 
of  funds,  or  attempts  to  introduce  into  the  Kottadily  farm 
any  of  the  articles  under  Sirkar  monopoly  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  village.” 

Thankasseri  is  a  small  street  on  a  promontory  abut¬ 
ting  into  the  sea  near  Quilon.  Its  area  is  99‘59  acres. 
A  factory  was  erected  there  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503. 
In  1519  a  fort  was  erected  notwithstanding  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  In  1662  the  Dutch  obtained  it,  and 
57 
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from  them  it  passed  to  the  English  in  1795,  For  some  time 
it  was  under  the  Eesident  in  Travancore.  In  1822,  how¬ 
ever,  ThankaSseri  was  leased  to  Travancore  for  22  years. 
The  lease  was  revised  in  1908. 

The  British  possessions  in  Travancore  were  formerly 
under  the  British  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin. 
At  present  they  are  included  in  the  British  district  of 
Tinnevelly  for  all  administrative  purposes. 


xvi 

THE  COCHIN  HARBOHR  AGREEMENT. 

The  development  of  the  Cochin  harbour  into  a  major  port 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Madras 
from  very  early  time^ ;  but  the  first  definite  step  was  taken 
by  them  in  July  1919  when  they  invited  the  views  of  the 
Travancore  Government  on  a  scheme  of  development  which 
was  experimental  in  character.  Though  the  correspondence, 
in  its  early  stages,  w’as  confined  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
interests  of  Travancore  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
works  of  development,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Madras  Government  of  a  partnership  between  the  three 
Governments  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and  Madras  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  financial  outlay  and  sharing  the  customs  receipts  at 
the  port.  After  six  years  of  negotiations,  an  agreement 
was  signed  between  the  three  Governments  in  1925  which 
ran  as  follows : 

1.  The  parties  concerned  are  the  Government  of 
India,  the  Government  of  Madras,  the  Cochin  Dai’bar,  the 
Travancore  Darbar  and  the  Harbour  Authority. 

2.  The  scheme  will  be  divided  into  four  stages.  The 
first  stage  includes  the  work  already  done  and  paid  for  by 
the  Government  of  Madras  in  connection  with  investigation 
and  protective  works. 
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The  second  stage  includes  the  work  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  experiment  in  cutting  the  bar. 

The  third  stage  will  include  all  works  subsequent  to 
the  first  and  second  stages  which  the  Harbour  Authority  is 
able  to  finance  opt  of  its  revenues,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
extend  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  a  regular  practice 
for  ocean-going  steamers  to  enter  the  bar  and  discharge  at 
moorings  inside  the  backwater. 

The  fourth  stage  will  include  all  further  works  that 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  harbour 
into  a  really  important  port. 

3.  The  Madras  Government  have  spent  a  sum  of  Rs. 
3,29,994  upon  the  first  stage,  which  has  been  entered  in  the 
accounts  as  a  grant  to  the  Harbour  Authority.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Darbars  should  each 
reimburse  to  the  Government  of  Madras  one-third  of  this 
amount  if  the  experiment  is  declared  to  be  a  success. 

4.  The  second  stage  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  Rs.  8,96,199,  towards  which  the  Government  of 
Madras  and  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  Darbars  have  each 
paid  Rs.  3  lakhs.  The  excess  of  Rs.  3,801  will  be  retained 
by  the  Harbour  Authority  to  meet  any  further  claims  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  work.  If  and  when  the 
port  is  declared  a  major  port,  the  Government  of  India  will 
reimburse  to  the  Government  of  Madras  the  principal 
amount  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  them  on  the  second 
stage  but  will  not  pay  interest  on  this  amount. 

5.  The  third  stage  will  include  the  expenditure 
already  undertaken  by  the  Harbour  Authority  upon  the 
making  of  a  dry  dock  for  the  dredgers  and  such  further 
expenditure  as  the  Harbour  Authority  may  find  itself  able 
to  finance  out  of  duos  on  goods  entering  and  leaving  the 
harbour.  To  assist  in  the  financing  of  this  stage  the 
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Grovernixient  of  Madras  will  advance  money  to  the  Harbour 
Authority  at  a  rate  slightly  above  the  rate  current  for 
Government  of  India  loans  and  subject  to  payment  of 
interest  half-yearly  from  the  date  of  advance.  If  and  when 
the  port  is  declared  a  major  port,  the  Government  of  India 
will  reimburse  to  the  Government  of  Madras  the  outstanding 
principal  of  the  loan  advanced  by  tlie  Government  of  Madras 
to  finance  the  third  stage. 

6.  The  fourth  stage  must  probably  be  financed  in  the 
first  instance  by  money  provided  by  the  Government  of 
Madras  .and  the  two  Darbars.  If  and  when  the  port  is  de¬ 
clared  a  major  port,  the  Government  of  India  will  reimburse 
to  the  Government  of  Madras  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  advanced  by  the  Government  of  Madras  to  finance  the 
fourth  stage.  The  Government  of  India,  however,  reserve 
for  future  consideration  the  question  whether  they  will 
also  reimburse  to  the  Government  of  Madras  any  interest 
paid  by  the  Government  of  Madras  on  any  such  loan. 

7.  If  the  experiment  in  opening  the  bar  does  not 
result  in  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  vessels  into 
the  harbour  where  they  can  discharge  at  moorings,  the 
amount  spent  npon'it  will  he  written-off  by  the  parties 
concerned. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  experiment  prove 
a  success,  with  effect  from  the  1st  April  next  following  the 
dates  when  it  becomes  the  regular  practice  for  ocean-going 
steamers  to  enter  the  bar  and  discharge  at  moorings  inside 
the  backwater,  the  division  of  the  net  customs  revenue, 
which  is  at  present  made  between  the  Cochin  Darbar  and 
the  Government  of  India,  will  be  changed  into  a  division  into 
three  equal  parts  between  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Cochin  Darbar  and  the  Travancore  Darbar.  This  division 
will  apply  to  all  import  and  export  duties  collected  at  the 
British  port  of  Cochin  and  in  any  port  in  Cochin  territory 
^jid  to  ail  the  import  duties  collected  at  any  port  on  tb@ 
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backwaters  in  Travancore  territory,  that  is,  from  Quilon  to 
Mimatnbam,  both  inclusive.  For  the  purpose  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  the  two  Darbars  wijl  adopt  whatever  rates  of  duty 
may  be  imposed  in  British  India,  and  the  net  collections 
at  those  rates  will,  after  deducting  cost  of  collection,  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  between  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  two  Darbars.  But  all  export  duties  at  the 
ports  and  land  customs  stations  of  Travancore  will,  as  at 
present,  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  Travancore  Darbar. 
Also  the  arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  export  duty  on 
tea  between  the  Travancore  Darbar  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  as  at  present. 

Note. — By  net  customs  revenue  is  meant  the  gross  customs 
revenue  after  deducting  refunds,  drawbacks,  the 
cost  of  the  customs  establishment  (including  contin-* 
genoies,  supplies  and  services  and  leave  and  pension 
contributions),  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the 
customs  buildings,  including  repairs,  and  a  share  of 
the  controlling  establishment. 

9.  With  effect  from  the  1st  April  following  the  year 
in  which  the  total  aggregate  sea-borne  trade  of  the  port, 
import  or  export,  foreign  or  coast,  shall  have  arisen  on  an 
average  for  three  years  to  a  figure  of  15  crores  of  rupees  per 
annum,  the  port  will  be  declared  to  be  a  major  port  and  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India. 

10.  The  Harbour  Authority  shall  pay  rent  assessed 
at  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital  value  for  all  lands,  buildings 
or  material  assets  handed  over  to  it  by  the  Government  of 
Madras  or  the  two  Darbars  for  the  use  of  harbour  works  or 
otherwise.  It  will  be  open  to  the  Government  of  Madras  or 
the  two  Darbars  to  take  back  at  their  option  lands,  buildings  • 
or  material  assets  so  rented  if  they  are  required  for  State 
purposes  provided  siich  resumption  does  not  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  popt. 
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11.  The  above  provision  will  be  applied  with  certain 
modifications  to  the  case  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Venduruthi  Island,  'fhis  land  will  be  reclaimed 
by  the  Harbour  Authority,  but  the  cost  of  the  reclamation 
will  be  paid  by  the  Cochin  Darbar,  provided  that  the  total 
extent  of  the  area  reclaimed  shall  not,  unless  the  Darbar  so 
desire,  exceed  by  more  than  150  acres  the  area  reclaimed  for 
harbour  purposes.  The  Harbour  Authority  will  be  entitled 
to  use  for  harbour  purposes  any  of  the  reclaimed  lands 
which  are  required  for  such  purposes  on  payment  to  the 
Cochin  Darbar  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  cost  of  reclamation  of  the  area  so  used.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  land  reclaimed  in  excess  of  the  area  required 
for  harbour  purposes  will  be  entrusted  by  the  Cochin 
Darbar  to  the  Harbour  Authority  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(a)  The  Harbour  Authority  will  be  entitled  to  use 
free  of  charge  any  area  of  these  lands  not  exceed¬ 
ing  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  for  roads  and  similar 
administrative  purposes.  The  roads  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Cochin  Darbar  and  the  cost  of 
their  construction  accounted  for  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  reclamation.  The  cost  of  their  mainten¬ 
ance,  unless  it  is  taken  over  by  another  local 
authority,  will  be  part  of  the  cost  of  management 

.of  the  lands. 

(b)  The  Harbour  Authority  will  guarantee  to  the 
Cochin  Darbar  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
area  in  question,  excluding  the  portion  of  the  area 
utilized  for  roads  and  other  administrative 
purposes,  but  including  the  cost  of  making  the 
roads. 

(c)  If  the  total  net  return  from  the  lands  (after 
deducting  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
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if  that  is  borne  by  the  Harbour  Authority) 
exceeds  the  5  per  cent,  guaranteed  to  the  Darbar 
under  clause  (b)  above,  the  excess  shall  be  distri¬ 
buted  as  follows:  viz.,  3  per  cent,  to  the  Harbour 
Authority  for  cost  of  collection  and  5  per  cent,  as 
bonus,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Cochin  Darbar. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pi’event  the  Cochin 
Darbar  from  reclaiming  lands  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the 
Venduruthi  Island  against  which  no  reclamation  by  the 
Harbour  Authority  has  been  made  or  is  proposed,  provided 
that  such  reclamation  in  no  way  affects  the  harbour 
channels  or  other  works. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
.  the  return  obtained  from  the  lands  dealt  with  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  Cochin  Darbar  will  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

13.  If  at  any  time  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  any  term  or  clause  of  this  agreement, 
the  question  in  issue  shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
Government  of  India,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

J.  A.  Thorne, 

Collector  and  President, 

Cochin  Port  Conservancy  Board, 

P.  F.  C.  JOURDAIN, 

Vice-Chairman, 

Cochin  Port  Conservancy  Board. 
Rama  Varmah, 

Maharaja  of  Cochin. 

Sethu  lakshmi  Baye, 

Maharani  Regent  of  Travancore. 
C.  W.  E.  Cotton, 

Agent  to  the  Governor -General, 
Madras  States. 

GOSOHEN, 

Governor  of  Madras. 
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Approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

D.  T.  Chadwick, 

Secretary  to  llui  Government  of  India 

in  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  23rd  JiUy  1925. 

The  expenditure  of  about  Ks.  ll?f  laWis  required  for 
the  first  and  second  stages  was  mot  equally  by  the  three 
Governments.  The  third- stag©  works  were  executed  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  Rs.  29  lakhs  the  whole  of  which 
was  advanced  to  the  Harbour  Authority  by  the  Madras 
Government. 

By  the  end  of  December  1930  the  third  stage  works 
were  completed  and  regular  ocean-going  steamers  were 
entering  the  bar  and  discharging  at  moorings  inside  the 
backwaters.  The  re-distribution  of  customs  revenue  as 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1925  was  therefore  to 
commence  forthwith,  but  the  Cochin  Government  raised 
several  objections  regarding  the  sharing  of  the  customs 
revenue  by  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  main 
ground  urged  by  the  Cochin  Government  was  that  the 
Harbour  Scheme  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  a 
success  until  after  the  completion  of  the  fourth  stage 
works  and  that  until  then  the  Cochin  Government  was 
entitled  to  retain  the  entire  customs  receipts.  The  question 
was  eventually  referred  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
decision.  Representatives  of  the  three  Governments  met  at 
a  conference  held  by  the  Government  of  India  at  Simla 
early  in  May  1932  when  the  respective  points  of  view  were 
fully  discussed.- Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  represented 
Travancore  while  Sir  Seialvad  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Jayakai' 
appeared  for  Cochin,  The  Government  of  India  decided 
that  .it  was  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  1st  April 
1931  that  it  became  the  regular  practice  for  ocean-going 
steamers  to  enter  the  bar  and  discharge  at  -  moorings  inside 
the  backwaters  and  that  consequently  the  distribution  of 
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customs  revenue  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1925 
must  take  effect  from  the  1st  April  1931.  A  controversy 
soon  developed  as  to  whether  the  import  revenue  of  the 
Travancore  ports  to  be  pooled  for  tripartite  division  with 
the  Cochin  harbour  receipts  should  include  the  duty  realised 
by  Travancore  on  tobacco  imported  at  its  ports  from 
Quilon  to  Munambam.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
Travancore  that  the  agreement  of  1925  did  not  contemplate 
such  an  arrangement.  The  Government  of  India,  however, 
held  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  should  also  be  pooled  for 
division.  The  question  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there  and 
the  earliest  decision  was  later  reviewed  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  Travancore  were  upheld. 

In  August  1932  a  conference  was  held  in  Madras  to 
discuss  the  terms  and  conditions  subject  to  which  the 
fourth  stage  works  might  be  undertaken.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  it  was  understood  that  the  Governments  of 
Madras,  Travancore  and  Cochin  would  share  equally  the 
estimated  expenditure  and  also  the  customs  receipts  on  the 
basis  already  settled  under  the  agreement  of  1925.  But  the 
one  problem  which  was  found  to  be  difficult  of  solution  or 
adjustment  between  Cochin  and  the  Madras  Government 
related  to  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
the  harbour  area.  Both  Cochin  and  the  Madras  Government  . 
desired  to  have  for  themselves  exclusive  powers  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  this  area,  and  as  the  Government 
of  India  were  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  fourth  stage 
works  unless  a  settlement  was  reached  on  this  question  of. 
jurisdiction  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  further  develop¬ 
ment, of  the  harbour  was  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Meanwhile,  the  revenues  of  the  harbour  recorded 
remarkable  improvement.  Increased  facilities  to  aceommo- 
date  ocean-going  vessels  and  the  conversion  of  the  Cochin- 
Shornur  Railway  into  broad  gauge  resulted  in  a  steady 
rise  in  the  volume  and  value  of  trade  at  this  port.  The 
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Government  of  India  held  the  view  that  the  development  of 
the  trade  and  the  increased  customs  receipts  at  the  Cochin 
port  would  affect  materially  the  receipts  at  other  British 
Indian  ports.  They  were  therefore  reluctant  to  accord  san¬ 
ction  to  the  fourth  stage  works  without  reviewing  the  whole 
position  both  as  regards  the  contribution  to  be  made  for  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  fourth  stage  works  as  well 
as  the  distribution  of  the  customs  receipts.  Protracted 
correspondences  and  negotiations  followed  and  after  several 
conferences  with  the  parties  concerned,  the  agreement  of 
1935  was  modified  as  indicated  below. 

The  rights  of  the  Madras  Government  over  the  har¬ 
bour  were  purchased  by  the  Cochin  Government  who 
thereby  agreed  to  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fourth  stage  works.  The 
remaining  one-third  was  to  bo  contributed  by  Travancore. 
One-half  of  the  expenditure  which  Cochin  had  to  incur  on 
this  account  as  also  a  sura  of  about  Rs.  33  lakhs  due  for 
repayment  by  them  to  the  Madras  Government  on  account 
of  the  second  and  third  stage  works  were  advanced  as  loan 
by  the  Government  of  India.  Cochin  had  already  spent  about 
Rs.  80  lakhs  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Cochin-Shornur 
Railway  into  broard  guage  and  Rs.  37J  lakhs  towards  the 
cost  of  reclamation.  The  financial  commitment  of  Travan¬ 
core  stood  at  one-third  share  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
fourth  stage  works  to  be  advanced  as  loan  besides  the  sum 
of  over  Rs.  3  lakhs  advanced  on  account  of  the  first  and 
second  stage  works. 

In  regard  to  the  sharing  of  customs  revenue,  the 
following  revised  formula  was  accepted:  — 

(a)  in  respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  does  not  exceed  Rs,  49J  lakhs,  the  Governments  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin  and  the  Government  of  India  will 
each  receive  one-third  share; 
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(b)  in  respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  exceeds  Rs.  49|  lakhs  but  does  not  exceed  Rs.  63 
lakhs,  the  Travancore  Government  will  receive  Rs.  16| 
lakhs,  the  Cochin  Government  will  receive  one-third  of  the 
net  customs  revenue,  and  the  Government  of  India  will 
receive  the  remainder; 

(c)  in  respect  of  any  year  in  which  the  net  customs 
revenue  exceeds  Rs.  63  lakhs,  the  Travancore  Government 
will  receive  Rs.  16|  lakhs  plus  six  per  cent,  of  the  excess 
over  Rs.  63  lakhs,. the  Cochin  Government  will  receive  Rs. 
21  lakhs  plus  ten  per  cent,  of  the  excess  over  Rs.  63  lakhs, 
and  the  Government  of  India  will  receive  the  remainder. 

The  net  import  revenue  collected  at  the  ports  from 
Quilon  to  Munambam  was  agreed  to  be  pooled  with  the  net 
collections  at  Cochin  for  purposes  of  the  annual  sharing. 
As  already  stated,  the  previous  decision  in  regard  to  the 
pooling  of  the  revenue  realised  on  imports  of  tobacco  at 
Travancore  ports  from  Quilon  to  Munambam  was  reviewed 
in  favour  of  Travancore  and  the  total  amount  which  Cochin 
and  the  British  Government  will  have  appropriated  on  this 
account  was  agreed  to  be  refunded  to  Travancore. 

The  Government  of  Cochin  undertook  to  carry  out 
certain  legislative  and  subsidiary  measures  for  bringing 
their  laws  in  line  with  similar  Indian  enactments.  They 
also  undertook  that  the  standards  of  qualification  and 
status  of  judicial  officers  appointed  to  exercise  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  harbour  area  lying  within  the  Cochin  State 
would  as  far  as  possible  be  approximate  to  the  standards 
obtaining  in  British  India  in  respect  of  the  corresponding 
class  of  judicial  officers. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  port  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause  was  agreed  to; 

“As  soon  as  possible  after  the  declaration  of  Cochin 
as  a  Major  Port,  there  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Central 
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Indian  Legislature  a  Port  Trust  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Harbour,  and  when  this  Bill  is  enacted, 
an  identical  Act,  mutatis  mutandis  shall  be  passed  by  the 
Government  of  Cochin.  These  measures  shall  provide  for 
tire  setting  up  of  a  Port  Trust  invested  with  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Harbour  and, 
whatever  the  detailed  composition  of  the  Trust  may  be,  the 
personnel  of  the  Trust  set  up  under  each  of  these  Acts  shall 
be  identical.  In  cases  where,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
two  identical  Acts,  the  Port  Trust  is  required  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Government,  the  Trust  shall  be  under  an 
obligation  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  both  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Government  of  Cochin.  In  the  event  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Governments,  a 
decision  will  be  given  by  the  Governor  General  in  his 
discretion,  which  will  be  binding  upon  the  two  Governments 
and  the  Harbour  Authority;  provided  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Federal  Court  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  nothing  in  this  Agreement 
shall  preclude  either  party  from  seeking  a  decision  from 
the  Federal  Court  in  lieu  of  from  the  Governor-General.” 

The  following  was  agreed  to  be  the  constitution  of  the 
Port  Trust  consisting  of  eleven  members; 

1  chairman  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India 
after  consultation  with  the  Governments  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore. 

1  member  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
British  Cochin. 

1  member  elected  by  the  Indian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mattancheri. 

1  member  elected  by  the  municipality  of  British 
Cochin. 

1  member  elected  by  the  municipalities  of  MattSiiT 
ph^ri  and  Ernakulamj  acting  together. 
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2  members  nomina.ted  by  the  Government  of  India. 

2  members  nominated  by  the  Government  of  Cochin. 

2  members  nominated  by  the  Government  of 
Travancore. 

Pending  the  constitution  of  the  Port  Trust,  an 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  set  up,  constituted  on  the 
lines  of  the  future  Port  Trust,  and  this  Advisory  Committee 
is  functioning  at  present. 

The  major  outstanding  questions  having  been  thus 
settled  satisfactorily  the  fourth  stage  works  were  taken  in 
hand  immediately.  The  works  are  at  present  nearing 
completion,  and  already  the  port  has  become  the  second 
major  port  on  the  West  Coast. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  question  which  the 
Travancore  Government  have  steadily  kept  in  view  during 
all  the  negotiations  is  the  unqualified  freedom  which  the 
State  now  enjoys  in  the  improvement  of  its  own  ports  in 
order  to  keep  them  at  the  maximum  efficiency. 


xvii 

MUNRO  ISLAND. 

The  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Munro  Island  is 
situated  in  the  Bast  Kallad.a  Pakuthi  of  the  Quilon  taluk. 
It  was  granted  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Ksttayam,  by  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  in  994  M.  E.^  to  be  held 
and  enjoyed  as  anubhogam.  Several  disputes  had  arisen 
between  the  Sircar  and  the  Society  regarding  the  boundary 
of  the  lands  and  connected  matters  so  much  so  that  in  1909 

1  The  text  of  this  nltfu  is  given  in  the  Travancore  Land  Revenue  Manual, 
Tptn.pp.  711-716. 
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an  agreement  was  made  to  settle  the  claims.  The  test 
of  the  agreement  is  given  below  :~ 

“Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  day  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  between  the  Reverend 
F.  N.  Askwith  M.  A.,  Managing  Trustee,  Munro  Island,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Kottayam 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Grantees”)  of  the  one  part 
and  Dewan  Bahadur  P.  Rajagopalachariar  Esquire,  M.  A., 
B.  L.,  0, 1.  E.,  Dewan  of  Travancore,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah  of 
Travancore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Sirkar’)  of  the 
other  part. 

Whereas  the  tract  known  as  ‘Munro  Island’  situated 
in  East  Kallada  Proverti,  Quilon  taluk,  was  granted  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Kottayam,  by  Ranee  Parvathi 
Bai  on  Anubhogam  tenure  in  994  M.  B.  by  a  Royal  Neet 
dated  5th  Thye  994  M.  E.^ 

And  whereas  during  the  survey  operations  of  the 
Quilon  taluk  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Grantees 
and  the  Sirkar  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  lauds 
comprised  in  the  aforesaid  grant  and  in  regard  to  certain 
properties  especially  with  reference  to 

1.  the  north-eastern  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bharanikavu  Kunnu, 

2.  the  bit  of  dry  cultivation  south  of  Idivukunnu, 

3.  the  Kayal  between  Chalapurathu  Vayal  on  the 
north  and  Kuravaknzhi  Vayal  on  the  south, 

4.  Pallathu  Vayal  and  Kakattu  Charivu  Vayal, 

5.  Attuveppu  and  land  bordering  east  bank  of  river 
down  to  Manakadavu  Moola, 

6.  site  of  Manakadavu  Moola, 

7.  Neetunthuruthu,  Pattamthuruthu,  and  Peringa- 
lathu  Kayal, 

f  The  aittu  is  omitteif. 
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8.  Peringalathu  Kunnu, 

9.  Koivila  Kayal  and  Arinelloore  Kunmi,  and 

10.  northern  boundary  (Pazhayar), 

the  then  Superintendent  of  Travaucore  Survey  was 
deputed  by  the  Sirkar  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
locality  and  enquire  into  the  claims  urged  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  submit  a  report; 

And  whereas  on  receipt  of  the  Survey  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  report,  dated  the  21st  May  1886,  the  Sirkar  directed 
the  then  Quilon  Dawan  Peishkar  to  conduct  further  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  Survey  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  report; 

And  whereas  the  Dewan  Peishkar  in  his  memo,  dated 
22nd  July  1886  disallowed  the  claims  of  the  Grantees  and 
reported  that  the  boundaries  as  pointed  out  by  them  were 
inaccurate  and  not  in  accordance  with  those  specified  in  tke 
aforesaid  Neet; 

And  whereas  the  Sirkar  approved  of  the  views  of  the 
Peishkar  as  being  correct  so  far  as  the  facts  and  inform¬ 
ation  at  their  disposal  then  disclosed; 

And  whereas  the  Mission  having  contended  that  their 
claims  were  well  founded  it  was  resolved  by  the  Sirkar  to 
refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration; 

And  whereas  owing  to  the  Mission  not  having  come 
to  any  agreement  on  the  point  no  further  action  was  taken 
til]  the  settlement  operations  commenced  in  the  Island  in 
1076  M.  E; 

And  whereas  then  it  having  been  brought  to  ■  the 
notice  of  the  Sirkar  by  the  then  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar 
that  before  any  settlement  work  was  proceeded  with  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  comprised 
within  the  grant  fixed,  the  Sirkar  directed  the  Assistant 
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Settlement  Peishkar  in  charge  of  the  No.  Ill  Party  to  have 
the  said  boundaries  fixed  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Poonnoos 
the  agent  of  the  Mission,  nominated  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Oaley  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Grantees,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  competent  Survey  officer; 

And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  above  direction, 
the  said  Assistant  Settlement  Peishkar  after  due  investi¬ 
gation  and  enquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  Grantees  on  the 
spot  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Sirkar  through  the 
Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar  a  sketch  fixing  the  boundaries 
in  dispute  which  was  signed  by  the  said  Mission  agent  and 
the  Survey  officer  who  conducted  the  survey; 

And  whereas  the  Sirkar  confirmed  the  boundaries  of 
the  grant  as  .fixed  by  the  above  said  sketch  and  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Mission  agent  deputed  on  their  behalf  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Caley  and  decided  (1)  that  lands 
within  the  red  line  marked  in  the  said  sketch  should  be 
treated  as  included  in  the  grant  of  994  M.  E,  subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  Eanams  (250)  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
annum  as  Thifumulkalcha  and  (2)  that  lands  outside  the 
said  boundary  line  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Mission 
should  be  treated  as  ordinary  pandarapattom  lands; 

And  whereas  the  further  settlement  operations  being 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  above  said  sketch  and  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Sirkar  immediately 
hereinbefore  recited  were  completed  in  1081  M,  E; 

And  whereas  in  a  memorial  dated  20th  March  1907 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  by  the  Reverend  F.  N 
Askwith,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  College  at  Kottayam  and 
Managing  Trustee  of  Munro  Island,  to  His  Highness  the 
Maha  Rajah,  the  Grantees  took  objection  to  the  decision 
of  the  Sirkar  hereinbefore  referred  to  and  raised  conten¬ 
tions  chiefly  with  regard  to  certain  plots  of  land 

1.  on  the  south-western  boundary  called  Peringalam, 

2.  on  the  north-western  boundary  called  Ekkapuram, 
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3.  on  the  eastern  boundary  called  Kakkattu  Vayal, 
and 

4.  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  called  Mana- 
kadavu  Moola, 

and  the  memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  Sirkar  to 
the  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar  for  a  full  report  from 
the  Assistant  Settlement  Peishkar  who  had  the  sketch 
prepared  with  his  remarks  thereon; 

And  whereas  on  receipt  of  the  said  report  by  the 
Sirkar  the  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar  was  directed  by  the 
Sirkar  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  disputed  tracts  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  and  submit  a  report ; 

And  whereas  at  the  joint  inspection  made  on  the  6th 
March  1908  contentions  were  also  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
Mission  in  respect  of 

1.  the  boundary  near  Bharanikavu  Kunnu, 

3.  certain  Nos.  in  Pallathukattu  Vayal,  (7,061, 
7,062  and  7,063), 

3.  Idathuruthu  in  east  new  river,  and 

4.  reclamations  in  Idaohal,  Peruman  Kayal  and 
Peringalathu  Kayal,  over  and  above  those  set 
forth  in  the  memorial ; 

And  whereas  then  the  tracts  in  dispute  pointed  out 
by  the  Grantees  at  the  time  of  inspection  were  agreed  to  be 
taken  in  as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  grant  and 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  Assistant  Settlement  Peishkar  in 
charge  of  No.  Ill  Party  and  hereinbefore  referred  to  was 
modified  to  this  extent  and  a  revised  plan  was  prepared 
which  plan  was  sent  by  the  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  21st  March-1908  for  counter- 
signature  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  but  which  was  returned 
unsigned  together  with  a  further  statement  of  objections ; 

And  whereas  the  Island  w'as  thereupon  inspected  by 
the  Dewan  in  company  with  the  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar, 
6S 
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the  Deputy  Peishkar  in  charge  of  Quilon  Division  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  and  there¬ 
after  a  conference  was  held  in  which  the  points  in  dispute 
were  discussed  in  detail  as  the  result  of  which  the  following 
terms  were  mutually  agreed  to  viz.,  that  the  Grantees 
waived  all  claims  in  respect  of 

1.  lands  in  Bharanikavu  Kunnu  consisting  of  the 
following  Survey  Nos.  6,561  to  6,563,  6,565  B, 
6,566  to  6,570,  and  6,573  to  6,576  ; 

2.  lands  east  of  the  new  river  including  Pallathu- 
kattu  Vayal,  Kuravakuzhi  Vayal  and  Kakattii 
Vayal  ; 

3.  Idathuruthu  in  east  new  river  ;  and 

4.  New  Ekkapuram  (Survey  Nos.  8,771  and  8,774 
to  8,788); 

and  the  Sirkar  allowed  the  following  concessions 

1.  that  the  lands  lying  within  the  lines  drawn  by 
the  Dewan  outside  the  red  line  in  the  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Assistant  Settlement  Peishkar 
in  charge  of  No.  Ill  Party  and  hereinbefore 
referred  to  and  registered  in  the  names  of  ryots, 
being  Survey  Nos.  8,056/2,  3,  4,  &  9,  8,058/1 
to  5,  8,060/1  to  9,  16,  17  &  20  and  8,102/1, 
5,  29  &  33,  be  transferred  to  the  Grantees  on 
paudarapattom  ; 

2.  that  Peringalathu  Kunnu  and  the  adjoining  low 
land  (Ohundakadu)  be  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  as  Anubhogam  as  also  Survey  Nos. 
7,654/A,  B  &  0  in  Manakadavu  Moola ; 

3.  that  the  registered  lands  in  New  Ekkapuram 
Nos.  8,774  to  8,776  be  transferred  to  the  Grantees 
as  pandarapattom  and  the  unregistered  lands 
Nos.  8,771  and  8,777  to  8,788  be  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  Grantees  on  the  above  tenure ;  and 
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4.  that  all  accretions  and  reclamations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Puthanar  where  it  flows  between 
Mission  lands  shall  belong  to  the  Grantees,  pro¬ 
vided  a  waterway  of  150  feet  in  breadth  is 
always  left  intact ; 

And  whereas  in  accordance  with  the  above  agreement 
a  sketch  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Askwith  for  countersignature  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  ; 

And  whereas  Mr.  Askwith  again  returned  the  sketch 
unsigned  together  with  a  memo  of  objections  to  the  revised 
plan  laying  claim  to 

1.  two  strips  of  land  (7,079/D.  E.)  in  east  new  river 
newly  marked  in  the  sketch  as  encroachments, 

2.  two  strips  of  land  in  Manakadavu  Moola  con¬ 
sisting'  of  three  pieces  7,079/F,  8,056/10  A  and 
one  piece  in  Perinad  pakuthi,  Quilon  Taluk, 
included  in  Survey  ISTo.  4,735/A  newdy  marked 
in  the  sketch  as  encroachments, 

3.  the  reclamations  down  the  Deetunthuruthu  and 
in  Idachal  (Nos.  8,056/2,  3,  4,  &  9,  8,058/1  to 
5,  and  8,060/1  to  9,  16,  17,  &  20), 

4.  two  pieces  of  land  on  the  eastern  (8,102/1  &  5) 
and  one  newly  marked  as  encroachment  on  the 
western  (No,  8,772/5  A)  side  of  Peiingalam, 

5-.  a  bit  of  land  on  the  north-east  of  Ekkapuram 
No.  8,654/  1)  newly  marked  as  encroachment, 

6.  accretions  in  Pazhayar  forming  part  of 
Kunnathur  taluk, 

7.  Devaswom  lands, 

(a)  S.  No.  8,667  in  Ekkapuram  recorded  in  the 
settlement  register  as  Arinalloore  Bhagavathi- 
vaka  thanathu, 
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(b)  a  small  piece  (S.  No.  7,974)  in  Arupm-a  Vayal 
recorded  as  Chittnmala  Devaswomvaka 
thanathu,  and 

(c)  S.  No.  7,362  in  Nenmeni  Vayal  recorded  as  (b), 
and 

8.  future  accretions  and  reclamations  in  lakes 
and  rivers  attached  to  the  Island; 

And  whereas  for  the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  another  joint  inspection  being  arranged  to  be  made  on 
the  9th  January  1909  on  which  date  a  conference  was  held 
in  Munro  Island  between  the  Dewan,  the  Senior  Dewan 
Peishkar,  Revenue  Settlement,  the  Acting  Dewan  Peishkar, 
Quilon,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the 
Mission,  when  the  objections  of  Mr.  Askwith  and  the  obser¬ 
vations  thereon  of  the  Senior  Dewan  Peiskar,  Revenue 
Settlement,  set  forth  in  a  statement  prepared  by  the  latter 
were  fully  discussed  and  a  final  settlement  was  arrived  at  in 
respect  of  all  outstanding  disputes  between  the  Sirkar  and 
the  Grantees  which  was  mutually  agreed  to  and  the  Dewan 
on  behalf  of  the  Sirkar  made  certain  alterations  in  the 
sketch  or  plan  relating  to  the  grand  hereto  annexed  and 
also  passed  orders  on  the  several  questions  raised  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the  Mission,  and  it  was 
also  mutually  agreed  to,  to  have  an  agreement  drawn  up 
in  terms  of  the  orders  then  passed  and  triplicate  copies  of 
the  altered  sketch  annexed  hereto  prepared  and  signed  by 
the  Dewan,  the  Senior  Dewan  Peishkar,  Revenue  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the 
Mission  whereof  one  copy  was  to  be  kept  in  the  Huzur' 
Office,  one  in  the  Quilon  Taluk  Cutcherry  and  the  third 
with  the  Grantees; 

Now  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  to  as  follows  :~ 
i.  That  as  the  east  new  river  was  opened  after  the 
grant  and  in  Mission  lands  the  Sirkar  cannot  claim  accre¬ 
tions  at  the  places  where  the  river  flows  through  Mission 
lands,  but  that  a  waterway  of  iOO  feet  in  breadth  shall 
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always  be  left  intact  by  the  Grantees  and  that  accordingly 
Survey  Nos.  7,079/D  &  E  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Anubhogam  grant. 

ii.  That  the  strips  of  land  (Survey  Nos.  7,079/F, 

8,056/9  &  lO-A)  in  Manakadavn  Moola,  the  two  bits  (Survey 
Nos,  8,102/5)  on  the  eastern  side  and  strip  (Survey  No. 
8,772/5  A)  on  the  western  side,  of  Peringalam  and  the 
piece  of  land  (Survey  No.  8,654/1)  north-east  of  Ekkapurain 
shall  be  recognised  as  within  the  Anubhogam  grant,  as 
alsoPeringalathu  Kunnu  and  the  adjoining  lowland,  namely, 
Survey  Nos.  8,773,  8,789  to  8,793,  8,880  to  8,973,  and  Sur¬ 

vey  Nos.  7,654/A,  B  &  C  in  Manakadavn  Moola,  but  that  the 
Grantees  shall  not  claim  any  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  east  new  river  as  within  the  Anubhogam  grant  except 
the  following  Survey  Nos.  in  Arukuzhi  Vayal,  Bbaranikavu 
and  Chalapurathu  Vayal: — 

Arukuzhi  Vayal  and  Bharanikavu— 6,565/A,  6,583 
to  6,627,  6,629  to  6,650  and  6,652,  6,720. 

Chalapurathu  Vayal — 6,733  to  6,760,  6,762  to  6,807, 
6,817  &  6,818. 

iii.  That  the  reclamations  and  accretions  in  the 
Peruman  and  Peringalathu  Kayals,  Survey  Nos. 
8,056/2,  3,4;  8,058/1  to  5;  8,060/1  to  9,  16,17  &  20;  and 
8,102/29  &  33;  and  8,774  to  8,776  in  new  Ekkapuram  and 
registered  in  the  names  of  ryots  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Grantees  on  pandarapattam  tenure  and  that  survey  Nos. 
8,771  and  8,777  to  8,788  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the 
.Grantees  also  on  pandarapattam  tenure. 


iv.  That  as  the  accretions  claimed  by  the  Grantees 
inthePazhayarm^  ,  Survey  Nos.  1/5, 1/6,  1/7,  1/8,  1/9,  1/10, 
1/12,  and  1/13,  and  the  piece  of  land  in  Perinad  south-w'est 
of  Manakadavn  Moola  included  in  Survey  No.  4,735/A  lie 
in -Western  Kallada  pakuthi  of  Kunnathur  taluk  and  in 
Perinad  pakuthi  of  Quilon  taluk  respectively,  though 
attacjied  to  the  Island,  cannot  be  included  within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  grant,  but  shall  be  given  to  the  Grantees 
on  pandarapattam  tenure; 

V.  That  all  accretions  and  reclamations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Puthanar  where  it  flows  between  Mission  lands  shall 
belong  to  the  Grantees,  but  that  a  waterway  of  150  feet  in 
breadth  in  Puthanar  shall  always  be  left  unencroached  by 
the  Grantees. 

vi.  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the 
Mission  having  at  the  conference  hereinbefore  referred  to 
and  in  his  petition  dated  26-5-1084  addressed  to  the  Quilon- 
Dewan  Peishkar  laid  claim  as  Mission  property  to  Survey 
No.  8,727  recorded  in  the  settlement  register  as  Arinalloore 
Devaswom  thaiiatlm  and  also  having  orally  admitted  at  the 
said  conference  that  Survey  No.  7,695  in  Panakattu  Vayal 
entered  in  the  settlement  register  as  Mission  land  did  not 
belong  to  the  Mission  but  was  the  property  of  Chittumala 
Devaswom  and  having  also  already  claimed  as  Mission  land 
Survey  Nos.  8,667,  7.974  and  7,362  registered  as  Devaswom 
thanathu,  the  disputes  relating  to  all  the  above  said  Survey 
Nos.  were  referred  for  enquiry  and  report,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Sirkar,  to  the  Acting  Dewan  Peishkar, 
Quilon  Division,  as  mutually  agreed  to  at  the  conference, 
which  report  having  now  found  that  the  entry  of  Survey 
Nos.  8,667,  8,727  and  7,974  in  the  settlement  register  as 
Devaswom  thanathu  is  correct  that  Survey  No.  7,362  in 
Nenmeni  Vayal  belonged  to  the  Mission  as  being  part  of 
their  Anubhogam  holding  and  that  Survey  No.  7,695  as 
admitted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith,  was  the  property 
of  Chittumala  Devaswom  and  the  Sirkar  having  now 
confirmed  the  finding  of  the  Peishkar,  it  is  now  agreed  to 
that  Survey  Nos.  8,667  and  8,727  in  Ekkapuram  be  now 
entered  in  the  map  in  accordance  with  settlement  registry 
as  Arinalloore  Devaswmm  thanathu,  that  Survey  No.  7,974 
in  Arupurah  Vayal  be  similarly  entered  in  the  map  as 
Chittumala  Devaswom  thanathu,  that  Survey  No.  7,695  in 
Panakattu  Vayal  be  transferred  to  Chittumala  Devaswom 
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ill  the  Register  and  entered  as  such  in  the  map  and  that 
Survey  ISTo.  7,362  in  Nenmeni  Vayal  be  entered  in  the  map 
as  part  of  the  Anubhogam  holding  of  the  Grantees  and  the 
necessary  corrections,  if  any,  made  in  the  settlement  register 
subject  to  the  right  hereby  reserved  to  the  Grantees  and 
Chittumala  Devaswom  to  settle  their  claims,  if  any,  by  a 
civil  suit. 

vii.  That  the  Grantees  shall  have  preferential  right 
to  reclaim  from  Peruman,  Peringalathu  and  Koivila  Kayals 
adjoining  their  Anubhogam  holdings  and  have  the  reclaimed 
lands  registered  in  their  names  as  pandarapattom  within 
the  limits  marked  as  follows  in  the  map  or  plan  hereto 
annexed,  A-A. 

viii.  d  hat  other  future  accretions  and  reclamations 
adjoining  the  Island  shall  be  given  on  pandarapattom  to 
the  Grantees  provided  (1)  it  is  open  to  the  Sirkar  to  say 
whether  any  accretion  or  reclamation  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  all,  and  (2)  if  the  Grantees  be  not  agreeable  to 
take  pattah  for  such  properties  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Sirkar  to  dispose  of  same  in  manner  that  commends  itself 
to  the  Sirkar. 

ix.  That  the  Grantees  shall  bear  all  costs  of  replacing 
missing  boundary  stones  and  the  stones  to  be  planted  in 
localities  decided  at  present  to  be  included  within  the 
Anubhogam  grant. 

X.  That  the  red  line  in  the  accompanying  plan  signed 
by  the  Dewan,  the  Senior  Dewan  Peishkar,  Revenue  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Askwith  on  behalf  of  the 
Mission  shall  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  Anubhogam 
grant  as  agreed  to  by  the  Grantees  and  the  Sirkar  and  as 
now  finally  settled  and  neither  party  shall  hereafter  have 
the  right  or  liberty  to  question  the  validity  or  correctness  of 
either  the  sketch  or  of  any  thing  marked  or  written  therein 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  clause  vi  hereof. 
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Ill  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  hereto  have  here¬ 
unto  set  their  respective  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  the 
year  first  above  mentioned. 


I  certify  that  this 
agreement  was  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Rev.  F.  N. 
Askwith  before  me  this 
29th  March  1910. 

Sd./  K.  Jacob, 
District  Munsiff  of 
Kottayam. 


Signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  by  the  Revd. 
Francis  Nowell  Askwith, 

M.  A. 

Sd./  F.  N.  Askwith. 
Principal  of  the 
College  at  Kottayam  and 
Managing  Trustee,  Munro 
Island,  for  and  on  behalf, 
of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  the  presence  of 
(1)  Krishna  Iyer,  Head 
Clerk,  Munsiff’s  Court, 
Kottayam, 

Sd./  V.  Krishna  Iyer. 

(2)  C.  Koshi  John, 
Writer,  The  College, 
Kottayam. 

Sd./  Koshi  John, 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  "i 
by  the  above  mentioned  Dewan  ] 

Bahadur  P.  Rajagopalaohariar,  ] 

M.  A.,  B.  L„  C.  L  E.,  for  and  I  Sd./  P.  Rajagopalachariar 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  /  16—^4 — 10. 

of  His  Highness  the  Maha.-  j 
raja  of  Travancore  in  the  j 
presence  of  J 

1.  (Sd.)  R.  Mahadeva  Iyer, 

Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

2.  (Sd.)  M,  Raja  Raja  Varma, 

Under  Secretary  to  OovernmenU 
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Although  the  rights  of  the  Society  were  thus  secure 
there  arose  fresh  troubles.  Constant  disputes  occurred 
between  the  Society  and  the  tenants  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  revenues.  It  was  realised  that  the  interests  of 
the  Society  would  be  secure  only  if  the  Government  under¬ 
took  to  realise  the  revenues  for  the  Society.  The  Island 
was  therefore  reconveyed  to  the  Travancore  Government 
by  the  Society  in  1105  M.E.  in  return  for  an  annual  grant  of 
Rs,  5000  in  perpetuit5^  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  the  teirure  of  the  lands  into  one  of  Pandarappat- 
tarn  and  recognising  the  lessees  of  the  Society  as  registered 
holders  with  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  holders  of 
' Pandarappattam  lands.  The  rents  payable  by  the  lessees  to 
the  Society  before  the  surrender  were  treated  as  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  lands  as  public  revenue.  The  arrangement  has 
been  beneficial  to  all  parties.  The  Proclamation  is  as 
follows : — 

‘•Her  Highness  Sri  Padmanabha  S'evini  V' anchi  Dharnia 
Vardhini  Raja  Rajeswari  Maha  Rani  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bai, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Cro-wn  of  India,  Maha 
Rani  Regent  of  Travancore,  issued  under  date  the  13th 
April  1930  corresponding  to  the  1st  Medam  1105. 

“Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  a  Royal  Neet  dated  the  5th 
Thye  994  M.E.,  certain  lands  in  the  tract  known  as  Munro 
Island  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  East  Kallada 
Pakutliy,  Quiion  Taluk,  are  held  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  certain  purposes,  and  certain  other  lands  also 
have  otherwise  been  acquired,  or  are  held,  by  them  in 
connection  therewith ;  and, 

“Whereas  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  re¬ 
quested  Our  Government  to  accept  a  surrender  of  all  those 
lands,  which  are  described  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Procla¬ 
mation  and  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Schedule 
lands,  and  have  for  that  and  other  purposes  executed  a 
deed  registered  on  the  19th  Meenam  1105  as  Document 
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No.  2,490  in  Book  Mo.  1  of  the  year  1105  in  the  office  of  the 
Sub-Registrar  of  Kottayam.  We  are  pleased  to  command 
as  follows 

L  The  rights  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
respect  of  the  Schedule  lands  are  hereby  terminated  save 
and  except  to  the  extent  indicated  in  Section  5,  Clause  (b), 
below,  and  the  Schedule  lands  shall  be  treated  and  deal! 
with  as  commanded  herein  under. 

2.  From  and  after  this  day  the  Schedule  lands  shall, 
in  all  cases,  be  deemed  to  be  PandaravaTcappattam  lands  for 
all  purposes,  and  w'herever  they  are  not  already  classed  as 
such  lands  they  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  converted  as 
such  in  the  Revenue  A.ccounts  of  Our  Government. 

3.  The  rent,  if  any,  already  fixed  in  respect  of  the 
Schedule  lands  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  assessment  charged  on  the  land  payable 
to  Our  Government  and  shall  be  deemed  public  revenue  due 
on  land. 

4.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  referred  to  above 
shall  not  be  liable  to  variation  until  a  general  revenue 
settlement  of  the  lands  in  Our  State  is  ordered. 

5.  (a)  Such  of  the  lands  as  have  been  demised  on 
'pattcim  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Pandaramkappattam  holdings  registered  under  Our 
Government  and  the  persons  now  holding  under  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  lessees  shall,  so  far  as  Our 
Government  are  concerned,  be  deemed  to  be  the  present 
registered  holders  and  pattadars  under  Our  Government 
and  shall  have  all  -the  rights  and  liabilities  of  registered 
holders  of  Pandamvahappattam  lands. 

[b)  Lands  Survey  Nos.  7,184  and  7,189  of  the  East 
Eallada  Pakuthy  in  the  Schedule  which  are  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  thanathu  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  Pandaravakappattam.  holdings  under 
Our  Government,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  being 
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considered  the  present  registered  holder  with  all  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  registered  holders  of  PandardvaJca ppatiam 
holdings. 

(c)  Schedule  lands  other  than  those  provided  for 
by  Clauses  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  property 
of  Our  Government  for  all  purposes. 

6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Our  Government  to  order 
any  arrears  of  rent  or  other  amounts  already  due  in  respect 
of  all  or  any  of  the  Schedule  lands  to  be  recovered  as 
arrears  of  public  revenue  due  to  Our  Government. 

7.  This  Proclamation  may  be  cited  as  “TheMunro 
Island  Proclamation,  1105,”  and  shall  come  into  force 
at  once. 

SIGN  Manual. 


xviii 

The  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Concession. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Kannan  Dgvan  Hills  Con¬ 
cession  lie  in  the  agreement  between  John  Daniel  Munro, 
a  coffee  planter,  and  Kerala  Varma  Valiya  Raja  of  Ptinjar 
dated  11th  July  1877  (29th  MitHunam  1052).  The  Chief 
conveyed  to  Munro  all  the  hills  and  jungles  within 
specified  boundaries  in  Koniar  Pravart'hi,  Mlnachil  taluk, 
with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  were  used  by  the 
tenants  for  agriculture,  public  utility,  water  supply  and 
other  purposes,  for  a  consideration  of  Rs.  5,0C0.  The  area 
was  to  be  cultivated  with  coffee.  The  yearly  rent  was 
fixed  at  B.  Rs.  3,000.  The  ivory,  cardamoms,  vax,  frankin¬ 
cense  and  other  forest  articles  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
rent  collector  of  the  Edavaka.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
lands  might  be  abandoned  at  the  choice  of  the  grantee  in 
which  case  the  Rs.  5,000  paid  was  to  be  forefeited.  They 
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were  to  bs  surrendered  if  the  annua]  rent  of  Rs.  3,000  was 
not  paid. 

Before  the  conveyance  was  effected  an  application 
was  made  by  his  attorney  to  the  Government  of  Travan- 
core  for  sanction.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  prevailing  law,  viz ,  that  Europeans  could  be  per- 
mittetl  to  hold  land  only  with  such  sanction.  On  the 
38th  November  187tS  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  affixed  his 
signature  and  seal  to  the  deed  of  ratification  and  delivered 
it  to  the  applicants.  It  was  directed  that  the  Company 
should  in  addition  to  the  rents  or  other  payments  made  to 
the  Punjar  Chief  pay  the  Goveinment  a  tax  of  As.  8  on 
every  acre  of  land  granted  except  grass  lands.  The  latter 
class  of  lands  might  be  occupied  for  homesteads,  farmsteads, 
and  cultivation  “now  or  hereafter”.  The  tax  payable  on 
such  land  taken  up  was  fixed  at  as.  2  ps.  8  for  every  acre. 
The  rate  was  not  to  be  modified  till  the  next  settlement. 
The  grantee  might  appropriate  to  his  own  use  within  the 
said  limits  all  timber  except  royal  trees  which  however 
could  be  felled  and  used  on  payment  of  the  prescribed 
seignorage.  The  rights  of  the  Sirkar  over  certain  kinds  of 
royalties  such  as  elephants,  cardamoms,  and  ivory  were 
reserved.  The  discovery  of  mines  and  treasure  troves  was 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Government  and  the  grantee 
was  to  abide  by  their  decision.  Rights  of  way  were  empha¬ 
sised.  The  grantee  should  have  the  right  of  making  roads 
throughout  the  tracts.  No  exclusive  right  of  water  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  use  of  the  plantation  should  be 
considered  to  be  conveyed  by  the  grant.  Compensation 
was  to  be  made  for  any  portion  of  the  land  which  the 
Sirkar  deemed  necessary  to  take  up  for  roads,  canals, 
and  other  public  works.  The  grantee  was  to  use  his 
best  exertions  always  to  prevent  the  produce  of  the  grant 
from  being  exported  except  on  the  payment  of  customs 
duties.  Criminals  were  not  to  be  given  protection 
within  the  estate,  The  whole  tract  was  to  be  held  in 
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perpetuity  as  heritable  and  transferable  property.  Notice 
was  however  to  be  given  to  the  Sirkar  of  all  transfers  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  apportion  the  tax.  Cultivation  was 
not  to  be  done  in  such  manner  as  would  hamper  the  growth 
of  cardamoms  whether  the  crop  was  cultivated  by  Govern¬ 
ment  or  private  individuals.  The  Government  retained  the 
right  to  impose  general  or  local  taxes  on  the  area.  The 
survey  charges  w-ere  to  be  paid  by  the  grantee. 

In  1879  Munro  transferred  his  interest  to  the  North 
Travancore  Land  and  x^gricultnral  Society  Ltd.  The 
transfer  was  recognised.  Soon  after  this  the  Company 
pressed  the  Government  for  certain  modifications  to  be 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  modifications  which 
redoubled  to  their  own  benefit,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
revenue  of  the  State.  In  1884  the  Company  wrote  to  the 
Government  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  FQnjSr 
Raja  sp  as  to  take  from  him  the  land  leased  to  the  Society; 
for  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  Society  to 
recognise  the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
only  instead  of  the  Punjar  Chief.  The  Government  replied 
that  the  matter  would  receive  consideration.  Th.e  Resident 
in  his  letter  of  the  23rd  'May  1885  made  a  proposal  to 
the  effect  that  His  Highness’  Government  should  take 
over  the  land  from  the  Funjar  Raja  and  pay  him  his  rent 
of  Rs.  3.000  a  year  and  that  the  Society  wmuld  pay  the 
Sirkar  Rs.'  2,500  a  year  irrespective  of  cultivation  and 
relinquish  in  their  favour  a  great  portion  of  the  land 
estimated  to  be  between  70,000  and  ICO, OLO  acres,  forest  and 
grass  lands  included. 

Mr.  Munro  on  behalf  of  the  Society  subsequently 
came  down  to  Trivandrum  and  there  was  a  conference  at 
which  the  Resident,  the  Dewan  and  Munro  discussed  the 
questions  raised.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
conference  were 

(a)  that  the  demand  on  account  of  the  tax  of  as.  8 
should  be  confined  to  land  opened  i,  e.,  that  no  land  not 
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actually  brought  under  cultivation  should  pay  the  tax.  The 
land  already  opened  during  the  last  six  years  will  become 
liable  to  the  tax  from  the  seventh  year,  and-  all  additional 
land  opened  from  the  seventh  year  from  the  date  of 
cultivation, 

(b)  that. the  Society  is  to  be  responsible  to  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  payment  and  not  individual  holders, 

(c)  that  the  Society  be  bound  to  furnish  at  once  a 
correct  account  of  the  extent  already  cultivated  and  liable 
to  the  tax  and  to  furnish  accounts  of  future  cultivation  as 
it  is  made, 

(d)  that  the  Government  is  at  liberty  to  make  at 
any  time  any  arrangements  they  consider  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  correct  extent  of  land  cultivated  and  liable  to 
the  tax,  and  the  expenses  of  any  such  arrangements  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Society,  and 

(e)  tha,t  all  grass  land  to  be  assessed  at  two  annas 
and  eight  pies  from  the  date  of  occupation  as  stipulated, 
in  the  original  agreement. 

Immediately  after  the  conference  the  Dewan  wrote 
that  as  the  matter  was  “so  repeatedly  urged  in  different 
forms  on  the  consideration  of  His  Highness’  Government 
notwithstanding  that  disinclination  was  strongly  expressed 
to  re-open  the  terms  of  ratification  that  His  Highness’ 
Government  yield  so  far  as  to  collect  the  tax  on  opened 
portions  only”.  The  Funjar  Rsja  refused  to  make  any 
modification  in  the  original  agreement  and  the  Government 
of  Travancore  declined  to  mediate. 

Differences  of  opinion  arose  betw-een  the  Company 
and  the  Government  regarding  encroachments  made  by  the 
former  in  the  reserved  forests  of  the  State,  the  cutting  of 
'  timber  and  firewood  in  an  unauthorised  manner,  the  fees 
for  grazing  cattle,  the  payment  of  survey  charges  and  the 
■tax  on  lands  situated  within  the  concession  area  which  were 
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not  actually  taken  up  for  cultivation.  Mr.  Rees,  the  British 
Resident,  expressed  the  desire  that  the  right  to  lands 
held  by  the  Company  under  a  bonafide  belief  should  not  be 
disturbed.  Mr.  ITicholson  also  stated  that  with  regard  to 
the  portion  claimed,  occupied  and  partly  cultivated  by  the 
Company,  the  Sirkar  should  not  disturb  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Sirkar  had  no  wish  to  disturb  it.  The 
Government  concurred  in  that  view  and  the  boundary 
question  was  dropped.  This  meant  that  the  Company  was 
benefited  by  an  addition  to  their  lands.  Soon  other  questions 
arose.  The  Company  began  to  levy  a  tax  on  cattle  which 
grazed  within  the  concession  area  at  the  rate  of  four  annas 
per  head  whether  cow,  calf  or  bull.  The  Government  im¬ 
posed  grazing  fees  but  the  Company  raised  its  strong 
objections.  The  Superintendent  and  Magistrate,  cardamom 
hills,  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  on  12th 
July  1907:  “With  regard  to  the  right  of  keeping  cattle  at 
Munnar  which  the  Company’s  Superintendent  imagines  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Company,  I  have  my  doubts.  Possibly 
if  they  have  taken  over  an  area  of  grass  land  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  grazing  and  are  paying  assessment  for  the  same  and 
having  demarcated  it  the  Company  under  the  grant  may  be 
entitled  to  charge  grazing  fees,  but  Munnar  being  a  town 
under  the  Police  regulation  is  not  under  the  Company’s 
control.  It  is  also  desirable  to  define  the  Company’s 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  deed  over  the  unopened 
lands;  whether  they  are  entitled  to  take  wood  out  of  such 
forests  within  the  concession  which  they  are  not  paying 
assessment  on  and  whether  on  the  other  hand  Government 
can  exploit  any  timber  from  these  unassessed  forests.  The 
Company  at  present  can  isolate  any  one  by  taking  up  a 
strip  of  grass  or  forest  land  all  round  and  though  they  have 
not  as  yet  done  so  their  sub-tenants  have  been  asserting 
some  of  these  rights.  There  is  another  question  which  ' 
requires  immediate  settlement  and  that  is  their  actual 
boundaries;  of  these  the  only  portion  in  dispute  at  present 
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is  the  North-Eastern  boundary  which  is  claimed  by  the 
Company  to  be  on  the  extreme  ridge  at  Devicolam  whereas 
it  does  not  appear  so  from  the  deed”. 

The  question  of  boundaries  formed  the  subject  of  a 
protracted  controversy.  The  Government  was  obliged  to 
alter  certain  parts  of  the  concession  boundary  excluding 
certain  lands  from  the  reserve.  In  these  transactions  ' the 
British  Resident  took  an  important  part.  He  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Survey  Superintendent,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Company  and  the  Cardamom  Superinten¬ 
dent  at  Munnar,  when  they  discussed  the  details.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  .of  the  Superintendent  of 
Travancore  Surveys  sets  forth  some  of  the  important  topics 
of  controversy. 

“By  the  deed  of  ratification  of  1878  tax  bad  to  be  paid 
on  the  whole  area  of  forest  and  grass  land  included  within 
the  Concession  after  24  years  whether  brought  into  culti¬ 
vation  or  not.  This  was  changed  favourably  to  the  grantees 
in  the  agreement  of  1886  and  the  grantees  have  now  to  pay 
tax  only  on  opened  and  occupied  lands.  Government  have 
to  wait  indefinitely  for  all  the  cultivable  lands  being  opened 
by  -the  Company  and  becoming  liable  to  tax.  Whatever 
may  be  the  right  of  the  Company  and  (Tovernraent  in  the 
matter  of  letting  the  unoccupied  lands  for  other  cultiva¬ 
tion,  rights  have  bean,  reserved  by  clause  15  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  production  of  cardamoms  “Whether 
the  culture  of  that  spice  be  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
said  Government  of  Travancore  or  by  private  individuals.” 
It  seems  therefore  to  be  a  matter  for  considergAion  whether 
the  unoccupied  lands  in  Kannan  Devan  Hills  may  pot  be 
thrown  open  by  Government  for  cardamom  cultivation. 
Cardamom  grows  in  Pallivasal  Estate,  Just  outside  the 
Concession  and  there  was  till  recently  cardamom  garden 
in  Suriaualle  Estate,  also  Just  outside  the  Concession 
boundary  and  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  Kannan 
Devan  Hills.  I  saw  within  the  Concession  also  (but  at  a 
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comparatively  lower  elevation)  cardamoms  growing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kothamangalam-Munnar  bridle  path,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Mankulam  Estate.  Cardamoms  appear  to 
grow  in  the  adjoining  Anamalais  of  Coimbatore  District  and 
may  therefore  grow  in  Kannan  Devan  Hills  also.  There 
seems  to  be  also  a  great  demand  now  for  lands  for  cardamom 
cultivation,  as  witnessed  by  the  large  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  received  now  from  cardamom  ryots  for  lands  in  the 
Cardamom  Hills. 

“According  to  clause  17  of  the  Agreement  the  Society 
has  to  preserve  the  forest  trees  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  principal  streams  to  the  extent  of  50  yards  in  breadth 
on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and  similarly  the  forest  trees 
about  the  crest  of  hills  have  to  be  preserved  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  mile  on  each  side  of  the  hills.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  condition  has  been  strictly  observed  in  the  opening 
of  all  the  estates.  The  trees  have  been  left  uncut  in  certain 
places,  but  there  are  also  other  places  where  the  rule  has 
not  been  observed.  The  attention  of  the  Company  may 
therefore  be  drawn  to  this  clause  for  guidance  in  future 
clearings. 

“The  right  of  regulating  the  keeping  of  cattle  at 
Munnar  (whether  the  Company’s  Superintendent  at  Munnar 
has  any  right  in  it)  appears  to  have  come  under  ejuestion 
and  been  referred  to  Government  (Yide  Cardamom  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  letter  Ho.  744  dated  12th  July  1907).  The 
boundaries  of  the  Police  Town  of  Munnar  have  become 
important  in  this  connection;  and  the  Police  Town  appears 
to  comprise  parts  of  Munnar  and  Chockanad  Estates  and 
Munnar  grass  land  near  Club  Bungalow.  I  request  the 
orders  of  Government  whether  a  map  of  the  Police  Town  of 
Munnar  according  to  the  boundaries  notified  should  be 
prepared, 

“Within  the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  there  are  some 
communities  of  hillmen  (Mrrduvans).  I  know  three  of  them 
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near  Yellapatti,  Vagavurrai,  and  Mankulam  Estates,  Some 
clearings  of  forests  that  are  seen  here  and  there  within  the 
Concession  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  hiilmen;  and  I 
saw  fresh  clearings  this  year  by  the  hiilmen  near  Muduvan- 
sola  Truck  station.  Certain  rules  have  been  passed  by 
Government  for  the  management  of  hiilmen  in  Forest 
Reserves  on  date  23rd  September  1903/17 th  Kanni  1079. 
According  to  these  rules,  the  numbers  of  the  hillir.en  should 
bo  registered  in  the  forest  division  concerned  (Rule  1)  and 
they  are  permitted  to  cultivate  land  free  of  tax  to  the  extent 
of  5/8  acre  per  head  provided  that  before  clearing  new  land 
the  headman  of  the  Kani  shall  obtain  permission  of  the 
Division  Forest  Officer  to  occupy  the  land  to  be  cleared 
(Rule  2).  The  registry  and  control  to  the  hiilmen  within 
Kannan  Devan  Hills  will  devolve  on  the  Cardamom 
Superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  the  Forests  also  within 
his  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  registry 
and  control  are  exercised  over  the  hiilmen  in  the  Kannan 
Devan  Hills  or  they  are  exempted  as  being  within  the 
Kairnan  Devan  Hills  Concession.  If  it  be  the  latter,  it  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  whether  the  right  of  clearing  forest 
land  free  of  tax  granted  to  the  hiilmen  within  Reserve 
Forest,  should  be  extended  to  them  or  whether  tax  as  per 
Agreement  should  be  realised  on  their  clearings  also.”’ 

The  Government  always  evinced  their  solicitude  to 
help  the  Company.  Roads  built  at  Government  cost  were 
handed  over  to  them.  Compensation  was  paid  to  the 
Company  whenever  any  land  within  the  concession  area 
had  to  be  taken  for  public  purposes.  In  1913  the  Resid- 
ent  wrote  to  the  Dewan  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Vernede, , 
the  Chief  Forest  Officer  of  Travancore,  might  be  permitted 
to  accept  service  for  the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  labour  to  which  the 
Dewan  replied  that  the  Darbar  had  no  objection.  The 
1  Letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Travancore  Survey  to  the  Chief 
Seotetary— No.  735  dated  15th  Got.  1908. 
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European  Commissioner  for  Devikularn  observed  in  1090 
(1915)  that:-- 

“  There  is  no  penalty  clause  for  violations  of  the 
terms  of  the  deed  of  Ratification,  and  violations  are  conti¬ 
nually  going  on  similar  to  the  one  which  occurred  recently 
at  Chockanad  referred  to  in  my  letter  No.  18  of  90/3937 
dated  11-9-90.  I  beg  to  suggest  therefore  that  the  Company 
may  be  asked  to  execute  a  new  deed  containing  a  penalty 
clause,  or  that  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to  do  so  the 
present  deed  may  be  cancelled  through  a  civil  court  as 
being  violated  by  the  Company.  If  the  Government  find 
that  the  latter  course  has  to  be  resorted  to,  I  will  specify  in 
detail  the  various  occasions  in  the  past  where  they  have 
violated  the  terms  of  the  deed.” 

The  sympathetic  treatment  invariably  given  to  the 
Company  by  the  Government  appears  from  the  following 
extract : 

“The  present  contention  of  the  Company  is  thar 
Government  can  claim  only  the  actual  area  covered  by  the 
road  and  not  any  area  beyond  it.  It  appears  that  the 
Company  has  planted  tea  within  the  limits  of  the  road  and 
•  has  also  put  up  buildings  which  encroach  on  the  road  limits, 
as  fixed  by  the  D.  P.  W.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
the  exact  width  of  the  land  surrendered  by  the  Company  to 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  the  road,  the  limits  of  the 
estates  have  been  fixed  in  the  survey  and  survey  stones 
have  been  planted  at  the  limits.  The  land  lying  outside 
the  surveyed  limits  of  the  estates  should  be  treated  as 
Government  poramboke  and  the  company  cannot  have 
any  claim  to  it.-  As  however,  the  company  has  planted  tea 
outside  til©  limits  of  the  estates  and  touching  the  road  under 
a  bonafide  mistake,  and  as  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  hard  to  compel  the  company  to  remove  the 
plants  now.  The  company  will  continue  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tea  plants,  but  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  widen 
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and  improve  the  road  at  any  particular  spot,  the  company 
will  remove  the  plants  without  any  protest.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Pinches.  As  for  the  buildings 
which  encroach  on  the  road  limits,  it  is  stated  that  the 
buildings  referred  to  are  in  the  Kannimala  estate  and  they 
were  put  up  some  years  ago.  These  buildings  will  stand  as 
they  are.  So  also,  a  platform  constructed  by  them  on  the 
roadside  at  the  Lekkam  estate  will  be  allowed  to  stand. 
Mr.  Pinches  has  promised  on  behalf  of  the  company  that 
no  further  buildings  will  be  erected  beyond  the  surveyed 
limits  of  their  estates.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  stated 
that  there  are  similar  tea  plants  within  the  limits  of  the 
road  from  Munnar  to  Devicolam.  The  land  required  for 
this  road  was  acquired  from  the  company  on  payment  of 
Compensation  and  so  it  stands  on  a  different  footing.  As  it 
is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  tea  plants  standing  on  the 
road  limits,  immediately,  they  will  be  leased  out  to  the 
company  on  Kuthagapattom  fixing  a  nominal  rent,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  company  would  remove  the  plants  whenever 
the  Government  require  them  to  do  so.  This  arrangement 
has  also  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Pinches.”^ 

The  following  extract  is  also  instructive: 

“Mr.  Pinches  said  that  the  Pallivasal  and  Periacanal 
estates  were  granted  to  the  company  under  the  rules  dated 
24th  April  1865'.  The  estates  consist  of  different  bits 
held  under  different  title  deeds.  Under  clause  5  of  the  title 
deeds  relating  to  these  bits,  the  grantee  can  appropriate  to 
his  own  use  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  all  timber, 
except  royal  trees,  .and  should  he  carry  timber  without 
the  limits  of  the  grant  it  will  be  subject  to  Kutticanam 
or  customs  duty,  or  both  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
same  way  as  timber  ordinarily  felled.  Mr.  Pinches  says 
that  though  the  estates  above  referred  to  consisted  of 
different  bits,  held  under  different  title  deeds,  the  bits 
1  Extract  from  the  Dewaa’s  Inspection  Notes  dated  12,3-191?', 
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of  each  estate  lie  contiguously  and  each  estate  is  now 
treated  and  managed  by  the  company  as  one.  According 
to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  above  clause  in  the  title 
deeds,  the  company  cannot  fell  and  remove  the  trees 
standing  on  one  bit  to  another  as  these  bits  are  held 
under  different  title  deeds,  though  they  now  form  parts  of 
one  whole  estate.  He  says  that  this  works  hai’dship  and 
requests  the  issue  of  a  single  revised  title  deed  for  each  of 
the  estates.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  issue  of  a 
single  title  deed  for  the  different  bits  of  the  same 
estate.”^ 

Disputes,  however,  continued  to  arise  betw’een  the 
Government  and  the  Company  as  regards  the  felling  of  the 
trees  and  similar  matters,  The  Company  tried  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  as  much  land  as  possible  and  the  Government, 
though  liberal,  was  obliged  to  be  very  vigilant  in  enforcing 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Conservator  of  Forests  dated  23rd  January  1930  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  said  : 

“  In  regard  to  this  point,  I  am  to  state  that,  in  view 
of  Clause  17  of  the  Ratification  Deed,  which  lays  down  that 
the  Company  should  protect  the  tree-growths  on  the  hanks 
of  the  principal  streams  to  the  extent  of  50  yards  in  breadth 
on  each  side  of  the  stream,  the  Government  should  respect 
this  condition  even  though  they  have  the  legal  right  to  cut 
down  suoh  trees,  as  the  object  of  the  reservation  is  to 
safeguard  the  water  courses  by  preventing  denudation  of 
the  river  banks.  I  am  to  inform  you  that  you  may  impress 
upon  your  officers  and  subordinates  concerned  that  this 
object  should  not  be  frustrated  by  any  action  of  theirs.” 
Subsequently  in  1932  however,  when  a  question  arose  as 
regards  the  seignorage  from  timber  cut  down  from  the 
concession  area  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Gompany.- 

1  Dewan’s  Inspection  Notes  dated  12-3-191T- 

2  Letter  to  the  Land  Revenue  Commissioner  from  the  Huzur  Cutoherry 
dated  21.5.’32. 
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In  1937  the  question  of  dealing  with  unoccupied  and 
unassessed  grass  lands  within  the  Kannan  Dgvan  Hills 
Concession  was  finally  decided  by  Government  after  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation  between  the  Government  and  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Government  sanctioned  the  following  arrangements 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Company 

“(1)  The  Company  will  make  an  annual  payment  of 
B.  Es.  (8000)  eight  thousand  to  Government  over  and  above 
the  tax  on  grass  lands  occupied  up  to  the  end  of  1111  M.E,, 
thus  agreeing  to  the  area  of  unassessed  land  being  fixed  at 
48000  acres  as  stipulated  by  Government,  representing  tax 
at  3  annas  8  pies  per  acre. 

“(2)  The  Company  will  besides  place  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  free  of  all  compensation  an  area  of  500 
acres  of  land  on  the  understanding  that  100  acres  out  of  it 
would  be  for  the  possible  erection  of  a  Palace  for  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja. 

“(3)  The  Government  will  enter  into  a  supplemental 
agreement  with  the  Company  ratifying  all  the  remaining 
grass  lands  within  the  Concession  area. 

“(4)  Copy  of  D.  0.  Ho.  2918  dated  the  1st  December 
1936  from  Mr.  Eamachandra  Rao,  Commissioner,  Devieolam 
on  the  question  of  surrender  of  the  500  acres  referred  to 
above  by  the  Company  is  enclosed  for  your  information.  I 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  arrange  for  the  100 
acres  of  occupied  area  agreed  upon  for  the  Palace  site  with 
the  approach  thereto  being  surveyed  by  the  Survey  Party 
as  soon  as  they  go  to  the  High  Ra.nge  this  year  for  survey 
work.  Regarding  the  balance  area  of  400  acres,  Govern¬ 
ment  accept  Mr.  Raraacbandra  Eao’s  opinion  that  the  same 
may  be  located  at  a  later  date  as  necessity  for  lands  arises 
for  Government  for  such  .purposes  like  the  proposed  sani- 
torium,  Pallivasal  Hydro  .Electric  Project  or  other  similar 
Governmental  purposes. i 

1  G.  O.  B.  0-  C.  No  4.544/35/Rev.  dated  the  4th  January  1937  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  to  the  Land  Revenue  and  Income  Tax 
Commissioner. 
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It  is  true  that  by  the  grant  of  the  Kannan  Devan 
Hills  Concession  the  Goverinnent  permanently  alienated 
a  very  large  tract  of  the  country  (215  sq.  miles).  The 
ambit  of  these  concessions  has  become  larger  and  larger 
with  the  efflux  of  time.  But  the  Company  has  by  their 
labours  converted  the  vast  area  in  the  far  interior  into  a 
well-cultivated  region  studded  with  well-managed  estates. 
Munnar  and  Devikulam  have  become  places  of  importance 
with  facilities  for  comfortable  life. 


PATHANAPURAM  CONCESSION. 

'A  tract  of  land  in  Pat'hanapuram  and  Shencotta  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  ten  square  miles  was  originally  taken  up 
and  cultivated  by  one  Mr.  Huxam  under  permission  granted 
by  the  Sirkar  in  1834  (100 M.  B.) 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Dewan 
of  Travancore  and  Mr.  William  Huxam  on  9th  July  1849 
(27th  Mithunam  1024). 

In  1852  Mr.  Huxam  transferred  the  land  to  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Binny  and  Co.,  Madras,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Sirkar. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Sirkar  and 
Messrs.  Binny  &  Co.,  in  1852  (1027  M.E.)  whereby  the  Sirkar 
granted  the  Company  a  lease  of  the  land  for  30  years  with 
a  condition  that  the  lease  shall  be  renewable  at  the  option 
of  the  then  holder  for  the  period  of  30  years  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  and  again  for  a  further  period  of 
30  years  at  the  option  of  the  holders,  thus  extending  the 
term  to  90  years.  A  condition  was  also  inserted  in  the 

1  Vide  Land  Revenue  Manual— Vol.  III.  Eeviaed  Edition  Part  I, 
pp.  9.11. 
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agreement  that,  if  the- lease  were  not  renewed  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  term,  the  whole  of  the 
land  with  all  the  trees  and  plants  thereon  shall  revert  to  the 
possession  of  the  Sirkar.  Messrs.  Binny  &  Co,  transferred 
the  land  to  Mr.  G.  M.  MoLauchlan  in  1876  with  the 
permission  of  the  Sirkar.  Subsequently,  Mr.  MoLauchlan 
with  two  partners  (L  r.  P.  W.  Keir  and  Mr.  George  Anderson) 
forming  the  ‘Travancore  Plantation  Company’  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  lease  in  the  name  of  the 
Company.  This  agreement  was  executed  on  17th  April 
1877  (6th  Meclaan  1052).  This  deed  granted  a  lease  of  the  land 
to  the  Company  for  35  years  from  13th  January  1877,  with 
a  condition  that  the  lease  shall  be  renewable  for  a  further 
period  of  30  years  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  viz., 
an  annual  rent  of  Es.  100  for  every  English  square  mile  of 
lanjl  cultivated,  exemption  from  payment  of  rent  for  3  years 
from  the  date  of  clearing  and  obligation  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Govermnant  for  any  alienation  of  the  land 
or  the  rights  thereof.  It  't-fas  also  stipulated  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  years  provided  for  in 
the  agreement,  or  if  the  lease  were  not  renewed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  tejan,  the  whole  of  the  land  with  all 
tire  trees  and  plants  thereon  shall  revert  to  the  possession 
of  the  Sirkar.  In  1905,  Messrs.  Keir'  and  MoLauchlan 
requested  the  Government  either  to  give  them  the  assurance 
that  the  lease  would  be  renewed  on  the  expiry  of  the  existing 
term  or  convert  the  lease-hold  into  free-bold  at  the  expiry 
of  the  lease,  for  which  they  were  prepared  to  pay  3  annas 
instead  of  2|  annas  per  acre  for  the  land  brought  under 
cultivation.  They  made  these  proposals  as  they  wanted  to 
open  the  lands  remaining  uncultivated  for  rubber.  The 
matter  was  discussed  between  the  Dewan  and  the  applicants 
and  others  who  had  acquired  portions  of  the  land  from  the 
lessees,  and  as  the  result  of  these  discussions,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  G.  0,  No,  c020/R.  1994,  dated  28th  March  1906, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Government  were  prepared  to 
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convert  the  lease-hold  into  freehold  on  the  following 
conditions: 

(i)  Payment  of  acreage  value  of  Re.  1  per  acre  on 
the  10  sq.  miles. 

(ii)  Assessment  for  lands  under  coffee,  tea  and  other 
products,  at  the  rates  which  may  prevail  at  the 
time. 

(iii)  Assessment  for  lands  which  may  not  have  been 
cleared  and  which  may  remain  as  jungle  at  8  as. 
per  acre. 

(iv)  Assessment  for  lands  brought  under  rubber 
cultivation  at  Rs.  2  per  acre. 

It  was  also  laid  down  in  the  G.  O.  that  all  transfers 
should  be  reported  to  Government  and  that  the  other  terms 
of  the  grant  shall  be  the  same  as  those  that  apply  to  waste 
lands  granted  under  the  coffee  land  rules,  dated  7th  July 
1898.  When  the  tax  on  lands  granted  for  coffee  and  tea 
cultivation  was  raised  from  12  annas  to  one  British  rupee 
per  acre,  with  effect  from  17th  August  1910,  by  Royal 
Proclamation  dated  12-8-09,  that  fact  was  communicated 
to  the  holders  of  this  grant,  with  the  intimation  that 
when  the  lease-hold  was  converted  into  freehold  under  the 
above  G.  O.  the  grantees  and  their  alienees  should  pay 
assessment  at  the  increased  rate  of  Bh.  Re.  1  per  acre  on 
the  whole  area  cultivated,  from  12th  January  1912. 

The  area  covered  by  this  special  grant  consists  of  the 
following  10  estates  situated  in  the  taluks  of  Pat'hanapuram 
and  Shenkotta : 


Name 

Area 

Taluk 

Venture 

407'25  acres 

Shencotta 

(A)  and  (B)  Block 

711-01  „ 

Do. 

Ridgeband 

127-80  „ 

Do, 

New  Swarnagiri 

208-87  „ 

Do, 

ypper  Florence  II  Bit 

39-29  „ 

Do, 
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Koravanthavalam 

1,230'20  acres 

Pat'hanapurara. 

Midlothian 

437'24  ., 

Do. 

NSgamala 

1,376-53  „ 

Do. 

Isfield 

567-78  „ 

Do. 

New  Arundal 

1,310'13  „ 

Do. 

XX 


THE  KAKKUR  ESTATE  AND  OTHER 
EXTRA  TERRITORIAL  LANDS. 

.  Kskkur  is  a  Dliawiaddyam  or  choultry  Inam  village, 
in  the  REmnad  Zamindari,  Madura  district,  held  tax-free  by 
Travanoore  for  the  support  of  certain  charities  in  Thiru- 
pullani.  It  was  purchased  in  945  M.  E.  by  Maharaja 
Rama  Varma  from  Mut'hu  Ramalinga  Sethupathi  of 
Ramnad  for  Br.  Rs.  14,000.  The  revenue  of  the  village 
is  collected  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Travancora 
Government. 

Two  distinct  interests  are  recognised  in  the  lands  of 
the  village,  viz.,  melvdram  and  kutivdram.  The  rents  are 
paid  in  money  and  kind.  The  Government  while  appreciating 
the  advantage  of  fixed  money  rents  in  the  case  of  pmcha 
lands  still  adhere  to  the  old  system.  Uliyam  services  have 
to  be  performed  by  certain  classes  of  tenants.  The  bulk  of 
the  lands  are  kudiJcrshi.  The  home-farm  lands  are  called 
Pannai,  the  cultivators  of  which  pay  a  small  swSmibhogam 
to  Government  in  addition  to  the  usual  tax.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  taking  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants. 
There  was  once  a  proposal  to  restrict  the  action  of  tenants 
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in  cultivating  Nancha  lands  with  crops  other  than  paddy, 
but  the  Government  preferred  to  leave  the  choice  to  the 
tenants.  In  1909  Government  sanctioned  an  estimate  for 
Es.  31,650  for  repairing  irrigation  tanks.  By  this  means 
they  hoped  that  Puncha  cultivation  on  Nancha  lands  would 
disappear.  On  cotton  lands  the  usual  taxes  and  ihattu' 
vari  are  imposed.  Among  the  trees  taxed  are  the  margosa 
trees.  The  paddy  collected  is  stored  in  a  Government 
granary  at  Kakkui’.  The  road  and  railway  cesses  payable 
by  the  village  to  the  Madura  District  Board  are  paid  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore. 

There  are  seven  Hindu  temples  and  one  mosque 
in  Kakkur.  The  temples  belong  to  the  Sirkar.  It  makes 
certain  grants  to  the  temples  in  the  interests  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  concerned. 

For  the  performance  of  certain  services  in  Thiru- 
pullani  temple  small  salaries  are  allowed  to  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  Zamindar.  In  1909  an  increased  recurring 
amount  was  sanctioned  for  the  feeding  of  Brahmans  in  the 
temple. 

The  charities  at  RamSsvvaram  performed  by  Travan¬ 
core  Government  are  connected  with  the  possession  of  the 
Kakkur  village.  They  are  supported  by  a  fixed  money 
grant  remitted  to  the  DevastHanam  authorites  from  the 
Huzur  treasury.  In  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  Thiru- 
pullani  charity  the  understanding  is  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  should  be  met  from  the  revenue  from  Kakkur. 
If  the  collections  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  the  balance  "may  be  diverted  to  the  ceremonies  to  bo 
performed  in  the  Rameiwarara  temple.  Surplus  if  any 
should  be  periodically  remitted  to  the  Huzur  treasury  in  a 
personal  deposit  account. 

The  Sirkar  owns  certain  other  lands  also  outside  the 
State  administered  either  by  the  officers  of  the  Land  Revenue 
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or  the  Devaswam  Department.  Lands  of  this  description, 
besides  the  Kakkar  estate,  are  the  following 

(1)  Lands  situated  in  the  Cochin  State  belonging 
to  the  incorporated  Dgvaswams  of  UdayampgiQr,  Thiru- 
mulikkujam,  Thiruvalar,  Vaikam,  Thrikkakkara,  Peru- 
manarn,  Peruvaram  and  Panamattam, 

(2)  The  site  of  the  Benares  sathram  where  chari¬ 
ties  are  conducted  by  this  State. 

(3)  The  site  and  premises  of  the  Vannarpet  < 
Bungalow  in  Tinnevelly,  held  by  this  State  on  Patta. 

(4)  Lands  forming  the  premises  of  the  Palace, 
Residency  and  Scorpipn  Hall  owned  by  the  State  in 
Courtallum,  Thenkasi  taluk,  Tinnevelly  District. 

(5)  The  land  situated  in  the  British  territory 
purchased  from  the  Kapnan  Dsvan  Hills  Produce  Company 
for  a  Travellers’  Bungalow  at  the  Top  Station, 

(6)  An  extent  of  93‘82  acres  of  land  in  the  Palavttr 
village,  Nanguneri  taluk,  Tinnevelly  District. 

(7)  Certain  lands  in  the  Cochin  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  Parar  Tahsildar. 

Note : — Of  these,  (1)  and  (2)  are  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Dsvaswam  Department,  (3)  and  (4)  are 
managed  by  the  Shencotta  Tahsildar,  (5)  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Devikulam  Tahsil¬ 
dar,  (6)  under  the  Thovsla  Tahsildar  and  (7) 
under  the  Parur  Tahsildar.  <* 
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THE  KUTALM5NIKKAM  TEMPLE 

At  Irinjslakkuda  in  the  Cochin  State,  there  is  an 
ancient  and  important  Hindu  temple  known  as  the  Ktital- 
manikkam  Dovaswam.  It  owns  extensive  landed  properties 
in  Travancore,  Cochin  and  in  the  British  District  of 
Malabar.  The  affairs  of  the  temple  are  managed  by  a  person 
called  the  Thac'hudaya  Kaimal.  Thao'hudaya  is  composed  of 
two  Malayslam  words  thacJm  (building)  and  uc]aya  (owming). 
Kaimal  means  chief  or  lord.  Thus  Thao'hudaya  Kaimal 
means  the  lord  who  owns  the  building  (temple).  This 
dignitary  is  appointed  by  His  Highness  the  Mahafa-ja  of 
Travancore,  Travancore  has  been  exercising  the  right 
of  appointing  the  Kaimal  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
right  was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  treaties  betw’een 
Travancore  and  Cochin  in  1765  and  1805. 

The  appointment  of  the  Kaimal  is  not  a  mere  secular 
act,  but  is  a  religious  function  performed  with  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Some  details  connected  with  the  selection, 
consecration  and  installation  of  the  Kaimal,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  his 
status  in  relation  to  the  temple.  As  soon  as  the  Kaimal- 
ship  falls  vacant,  the  community  of  the  Hamptiri  Brahmans, 
known  as  the  Irinjalakkuda  SabhSydgam  ov  Ycgahkar,  mti- 
mate  the  fact  to  His  Highness  the  Mahataja  of  Cochin, 
who  is  the  head  of  that  YSgam.  The  Maharaja  of  Cochin 
then  sends  a  Thil,twam  (royal  communication)  to  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  requesting  the 
appointment  of  a  Kaimal.  After  some  formalities,  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  selects  a  suitable 
person  from  among' certain  Nsyar  families  in  Travancore. 
The  horoscope  of  the  person  selected  is  then  handed  over 
to  the  messengers  deputed  from  Cochin.  The  horoscope 
brought  tp  the  Irinjalakkuda  temple,  There,  on  an 
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auspicious  day,  the  ceremony  of  JathaMvarodham,  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  horoscope,  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  Nampuri  Brahmans,  local  magnates  and  others, 
by  the  AlvSncheri  Valiya  Tamprakkal,  who  is  recognised 
to  be  the  highest  and  the  most  sacred  Hindu  religious 
dignitary  on  the  West  Coast. 

This  done,  some  of  the  YogakkSr  proceed  to  Travan- 
oore  to  fetch  the  nominee  to  Irinjailakkuda.  After  the 
formal  appointment  of  the  Thao'hudaya  Kaimal  by  His  , 
Highness  the  Mahsraja  of  Travancore,  he  is  escorted  in  ' 
great  state  to  the  Irinjalakkuda  temple.  There,  he  is 
ordained  as  a  Sanyasi  and  is  formally  installed  in  the 
Stlianam  with  solemn  religious  ceremonies.  By  virtue  of 
his  consecration  and  installation,  the  Kaimal  attains  the 
status  of  a  spiritual  superior.  Special  honours  on  a  par  with 
those  prescribed  for  a  Raja  are  paid  to  him.  His  office  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  great  religious  sanctity  and  spiritual 
eminence.  According  to  tradition,  even  Hia„  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Cochin  has  to  touch  the  Kaimal’s  palanquin 
when  the  latter  is  taken  in  procession  round  the  temple  on 
his  installation.  The  procession  is  conducted  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  blowing  of  the  sacred  conch  and  lighted 
lamp  both  in  front  and  back.  He  is  entitled  to  dine  wdth 
the  Nampari  Brahmans  in  the  same  hall  and  in  sight  of  one 
another.  He  assumes  the  name  of  the  deity.  He  is  called 
Manikkan  Keralan. 

The  Kaimal  conducts  the  management  of  the  Deva- 
swam  and  its  endowments  under  the  name  so  assumed. 
The  properties  belonging  to  the  Devaswam  are  leased, 
mortgaged  and  otherwise  demised  by  the  Kaimal.  When 
he  dies,  purificatory  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the 
temple.  The  cremation  ceremony  is  performed  by  Brah¬ 
mans  and  the  sraddham  for  the  dead  *inan  is  performed 
within  the  temple.  The  idea  is  that,  as  the  result  of  his 
consecration  and  installation,  the  Kaimal  becomes  in  a 
pppcial  sense  the  representative  of  the  presiding  deity. 
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When  the  penultimate  Kaimal  died  disputes  arose 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  to 
appoint  a  new  Kaimal  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  and  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Kaimal  so  appointed  to  manage  the  temple. 
Travancore  contended  that  she  had  the  right  to  appoint 
Kaimals  in  succession,'  one  as  soon  as  another  died, 
and  that  the  Kaimal  had  full  po-wer  of  management 
of  the  Pagoda.  Cochin  argued  that  that  was  not  the  case, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Kaimal  could  be  made  only 
when  the  temple  or  a  portion  of  it  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that 
the  Kaimal  had  no  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  temple 
after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Cochin  also  contended  that  the 
temple  did  not  then  stand  in  need  of  reconstruction,  and  that 
there  was  therefore  no  necessity  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
the  deceased  Kaimal.  Both  the  States  agreed  that  the 
question  at  issue  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  treaties  between  the  two  States.  The  matter  was 
eventually  referred  to  an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Madras  Government  in  1880.  The  Arbitrator  was  Mr.  J.  G. 
Haimyngton,  then  a  District  and  Sessions  Judge  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  After  due  enquiry,  he  held  that 
Cochin’s  contentions  were  untenable. 

The  decision  was  passed  on  the  19tb  March  1881. 
Cochin  appealed  against  the  decision  to  the  Madras 
Government.  But  the  latter  rejected  the  appeal  and 
confirmed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Haimyngton  on  the  25th 
November  1881. 

Supported  by  the  decision  Travancore  took  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  ordination  of  the  Kaimal  in 
pursuance  of  the  TMttumm  received  from  Cochin.  The 
Dewan  of  Travancore  wrote  to  the  Dewan  of  Cochin 
requesting  that  H’.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  might,  if 
convenient,  be  present  at  the  Kutalmapikkam  temple  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Js,thakavarddhain  ceremony,  which,  he  said, 
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should  be  conducted  according  to  past  usage.  This  invita¬ 
tion  was  declined.  The  ceremony  went  on,  the  function¬ 
aries  taking  part  in  its  performance  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Dewan  Peishkar  of  Kottayam  who  was 
deputed  by  the  Government  of  Travancore.  This,  however, 
led  to  certain  unfortunate  results.  The  Tharananalltir 
ISTaniparipad,  one  of  the  Yogakkars,  and  the  high  priest  of 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja,  was  “severely  wounded”  in  a  fray. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  ceremony  were  driven  out 
by  violence.  Many  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight 
in  the  course  of  which  they  sustained  serious  injuries.  The 
Dewan  of  Travancore,  V.  Ramiengar,  complained  about 
it  to  the  Resident  in  his  letter  dated  16th  January  1882, 
explaining  the  events,  and  asserting  the  right  of  Travan¬ 
core  for  protection. 

“After  the  open  and  violent  opposition  shown  by 
Cochin  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
Madras  Government,  and  considering  the  views  which  His 
Highness’  Government  perceive  you  to  hold — views  which 
have  precluded  your  interfering,  even  to  the  extent  of  noti¬ 
fying  that  decision  beforehand  to  the  people  concerned— this 
Government  have  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Madras  Government,  and  they  would  beg  you 
to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  or  not  they  have  a  right 
to  such  assistance. 

“Now  if  the  British  Government  did  not  exist,  the 
''sputes  between  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  States  would 
unquestionably  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  But 
.ey  are  now  two  feudatory  States  in  subsidiary  alliance 
vith  a  superior,  and,  in  this  position,  their  appeal  neces¬ 
sarily  and  very  properly  lies  to  that  superior  power.  The 
proposal  to  refer  the  disputes  between  the  two  Governments 
to  arbitration  emanated  from  the  late  political  Resident 
Mr.  MacGregor.  It  was  approved  by  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Arbitrator  was  a  British  Officer  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  them.  Travancore,  in  deference  to  the 
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advice  of  the  British  Resident,  consented  by  a  forma]  agree¬ 
ment  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrator.  The  first 
case  taken  up  by  that  officer  happened  to  be  decided  by  him 
in  favour  of  Travancore,  and  his  decision  was  on  appeal 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Madras  Government.  ■  This 
decision  by  the  Paramount  Power,  Cochin,  I  presume,  was 
bound  to  carry  out,  and  it  did  go  through  the  formality  of 
sending  the  necessary  requisition  or  Teettooram  for  the 
Kaimal’s  appointment. 

“Travancore,  when  agreeing  to  submit  to  arbitration, 
did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  would  cease  with  pronouncing  a  deci¬ 
sion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  which  refused  to  carry  out 
its  own .  decrees,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Madras 
Government  ever  intended  or  could  intend  in  interposing 
between  the  two  States  that  their  judgments  should  be 
suffered  to  be  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  the  passive  or  active 
opposition  of  one  of  the  two  contending  parties,  or  by  their 
representatives  standing  aloof  on  the  ground  that  the 
award  of  the  Arbitrator  confirmed  by  the  Government  had 
no  reference  to  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies 
which  are  incidental  to  and  inseparable  from  the  carrying 
out  of  that  award.”. 

Disputes  arose  as  to  the  rights  and  status  of  the 
Kaimal  in  relation  to  the  KutalmSnikkain  Devaswam 
a  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  and  the  Yogakkar.  The 
Cochin  Courts  were  originally  not  prepared  to  concede  the 
supremacy  of  the  Kaimal  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Devaswam  and  they  held  that  the  Kaimal  was  only  an 
agent  or  a  manager.  The  whole  question  relating  to  the 
rights,  powers  and  status  of  the  Kaimal,  was  referred  to 
the  Madras  Government  for  their  orders.  The  disputes 
between  Travancore  and  Cochin  with  respect  to  the  Deva- 
swam  were  finally  settled  by  the  Madras  Government 
in  their  G.  O.  No.  540  dated  17th  November  1909.  It  runs 
as  follows : 
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1.  That  the  status  of  the  Kairahl  is  a  political 
question  arising  out  of  the  treaties  between  Travancore  and 
Cochin  of  1761,  1765  and  1805  ; 

2.  That  it  was  not  settled  in  Mr.  Hannyngton’s 
award  as  arbitrator  in  1881 ;  and 

3.  That  the  Cochin  Darbar  is  under  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  Devaswam  affairs  to  be  managed  as  here¬ 
tofore  and  that  for  this  reason  the  finding  even  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Cochin  State  cannot  be  accepted  as 
final.  If  the  final  decision  of  the  Cochin  courts  is  contrary 
to  the  usage  which  under  treaty  the  Darbar  is  bound  to 
maintain,  the  Darbar  is  bound  by  the  treaties  to  correct  by 
legislation  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

4.  His  Excellency-in-council  further  finds  that  the 
Kaimal  had,  when  the  treaties  were  made,  full  power  of 
managing  the  pagoda  and  its  endowments. 

On  appeal  by  the  Cochin  State,  the  Secretary  of  State 
confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Madras 
Government. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Madras  Government  refer¬ 
red  to  above  a  Full  Bensh  of  the  Cochin  Chief  Court  upheld 
the  rights  and  status  of  the  Kaimal  in  the  manner  conten¬ 
ded  for  by  Travancore  and  reversed  the  earlier  decisions  to 
the  contrary  passed  by  the  Cochin  Courts.  The  relevant 
portions  of  the  Judgment  are  quoted  below  as  they  present 
a  clear  exposition  of  all  the  important  points. 

*  “Kootal  Manikkam  Devaswmm  is  a  very  ancient  and 
richly  endowed  institution  situated  in  Irinjalakuda  in  this 
State.  It  owns  extensive  landed  properties  iir  this  State 
as  well  as  in  Travancore  and  British  Malabar.  From  the 
records  we  find  that  this  temple  has  a  tradition  of  its  own. 

#  In  the  Chief  Court  of  Cochin,  Monday  the  10th  Kanni  1086,  correBppnd- 
ing  to  26th  September  1910. 
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It  is  said  that  many  centuries  ago  certain  Namboori  Brah¬ 
mins  observing  an  extraordinary  refulgence  on  the  presiding 
idol  obtained  either  from  the  Travancore  Sovereign  or  from 
one  of  the  Sovereigns  who  were  subsequently  conquered 
and  subdued  by  Travancore,  an  uncommonly  bright  ruby  or 
manikkam  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  its  lustre  with  that 
of  the  refulgence  noticed  as  emanating  from  the  idol.  This 
ruby  was  lent  to  the  Namboories  on  the  express  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  same  should  be  returned  to  its  owner.  When 
this  ruby  was  brought  near  the  idol  by  the  Tantri  it  was 
suddenly  absorbed  by  the  same  with  the  result  that  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  to  redeem  the  undertaking  to  return  the 
precious  stone  to  its  original  owner.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
incident  that  the  presiding  deity  came  to  be  called  Kootal 
Manikkam  i.  e.,  united  with  a,  ruby.  In  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  owner  for  this  very  great  loss  he  was  given  the 
right  to  nominate  a  person  from  time  to  time  to  the  sacred 
stanoin  or  office  known  as  Thachudaya  Kaimal.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “Thaoliudaya  Kaimal”  means  literally  “the  lord 
who  owns  the  building.”  Whether  on  account  of  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  Sovereign  having  been  the  owner  of  the  absorbed 
ruby  or  of  his  having  subdued  and  conquered  its  original 
owner  the  right  of  nomination  has  come  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Travancore  Maharaja . 

“In  paragraph  1  of  his  decision  the  Arbitrator  observes 
that  “in  the  Irinjalakuda  Pagoda  there  is  a  sacred  stanom 
or  office  designated  Thachudaya  Kaimal.”  The  status  of 
an  individual  who  is  an  agent  or  a  Manager,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  those  terms,  is  never  referred  to  as  a  “sacred 
stanom  or  office”.  In  para  6  the  Arbitrator  observes  that 
in  the  treaty  of  941. M,  E.  between  Travancore  and  Cochin 
“it  is  set  forth  that  Irinjalakuda  Thachudaya  stanom 
belongs  to  Travancore  and  is  to  be  conducted  according  to 
past  usage.”  Since  the  stanoin  is  said  to  belong  to  Travan- 
pore  it  is  clear  that  the  person  appointed  to  the  stanom 
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cannot  be  said  to  exercise  his  authority  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Yogam  whose  sole  function  in  connection  with 
his  nomination  is  to  request  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
through  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  to  appoint  a  suitable 

individual  to  the  office . 

“In  para  15  the  Arbitrator  observes  that  it  is  evident 
that  between  983  and  1026  “the  Travancore  nominee  had 
entire  management  and  control  of  the  whole  of  the  temple 
concerns  and  endowments  and  was  no  more  subject  to 
Cochin  in  regard  to  that  management  and  control  than  any 
jenmi  (proprietor)  subject  of  the  State.’'  (The  italics  are  not 
in  the  original).  In  para  16  the  Arbitrator  observes  as 
follows  : — “I  assert  that  there  is  no  evidence  showing  that 
during  his  tenure  of  office  Cochin  (or  Travancore  either) 
exercised  one  single  act  showing  proprietory  rights  over 

the  Devaswam  property . 

“Another  document  on  which  considerable  reliance  is 
placed  is  exhibit  11,  a  judgment  of  the  Anjikaimal  District 
Court.  That  was  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Yogakars  against 
the  present  plaintiff  to  compel  him  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  Devaswam  according  to  usage.  In  that  case  the 
District  Judge  held  that  the  Thaohudaya  Kaimal  was  bound 
to  submit  his  accounts  and  decreed  the  suit  as  prayed  for. 
-From  the  mere  fact  that  a  body  of  persons  have  the  right 
to  have  the  accounts  of  a  religious  institution  read  to  them 
— it  is  not  said  that  they  have  the  right  to  anything  more 
than  that — it  does  not  follow  that  the  person  who  causes 
the  accounts  to  be  read  occupies  a  status  less  than  that 
of  the  trustee  or  representative  of  the  Devaswam  itself  or 
that  he  is  only  a  manager  who  simply  represents  the 
persons  who  have  by  custom  the  right  to  hear  the  accounts 

read . . . 

“But  the  said  judgment  contains  a  further  observation 
to  the  effect  that  the  Yogakars  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Kootal  Manikkam  Devaswam  and  that  the  Kaimal  is  the 
manager  thereof  appointed  at  their  instance,  This  finding 
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was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  that  litigation 
The  Judge  having  found  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
Thachudaya  Kaimal  to  get  the  accounts  read  to  the 
Yogakars  assembled  in  meeting,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
make  any  investigation  as  to  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Devaswam.  It  is  difBcult  to  understand  how  a  body  of 
persons  whose  rights  so  far  as  they  have  been  proved  in 
these  litigations,  consist  only  in  submitting  a  request  for 
the  nomination  of  the  Thachudaya  Kaimal,  and  who  has  the 
further  right  to  get  the  accounts  of  the  Devaswam  read  to 
them,  but  who  are  not  shown  to  have  any  right  even  to 
recommend  any  person  for  the  office,  or  to  remove  him  from 
office  or  to  refuse  to  accept  him  or  even  to  interfere  with 
his  management,  can  be  regarded  as  the  proprietor  of  the 

Devaswam . 

“In  this  case  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  ceremonies  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
installation  of  the  Kaimal  are  very  peculiar,  and  it  is  not 
contended  even  by  the  Respondents  that  similar  ceremonies 
are  performed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  managers  in  other 

temples .  . 

“It  becomes  necessary  at  this  stage  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  formalities  and  religious  ceremonies  that  have  to  be  gone 
through  in  connection  with  the  selection,  consecration  and 
installation  of  the  Thachudaya  Kaimal.  As  observed  in 
para  6  above  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  Yogakars 
who,  after  performing  a  particular  kind  of  worship  for  a 
period  of  forty  days,  must  meet  in  a  hall  attached  to  the 
temple  and  resolve  that  an  appointment  should  be  made  to 
the  stanom  of  Thachudaya  Kaimal  and  communicate 
their  resolution  to  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Yogam.  His  Highness  then  sends  a  Theettooram  to 
the  Travancore  Maharaja  requesting  His  Highness  to 
make  a  nomination  to  the  office.  There  is  evidence  in  this 
case  to  show  that  the  person  to  be  selected  as  the  Thach¬ 
udaya  Kaimal  should  ordinarily  belong  to  a  particular  family. 
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(Plaintiff’s  13th  witness).  After  some  formalities  a  person 
belonging  to  that  family  is  selected  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore.  The  horoscope  of  the  selected 
person  is  handed  over  to  the  messengers  deputed  by  His 
Highness  the  Raja  of  Cochin.  The  horoscope  is  brought  to 
the  Irinjalakuda  temple.  There  on  a  particular  day  the 
ceremony  of  Jataliavarodham  is  performed  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  Namboori  Rrahmins,  local  chieftains 
and  others  by  the  Azhuvancherry  Valia  Tamprakkal  who 
is  the  most  sacred  Hindu  religious  dignitary  on  the  West 
Coast.  This  done,  some  of  the  Yogakkars  proceed  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  to  fetch  the  nominee  to  Irinjalakuda.  The  selected 
person  who  belongs  to  a  family  in  Chirayinkil  Taluk  is 
taken  to  the  palace  at  Trivandrum.  There  he  receives  from 
His  Highness  a  command  informing  him  of  his  appointment 
and  directing  him  to  look  after  and  manage  the  temple 
affairs.  Instantly  almost  royal  honours  are  paid  to  the 
nominee  and  he  is  then  escorted  to  Irinjalakuda  in  great 
state  either  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  or  in  a  palanquin. 
There  would  be  music,  blowing  of  the  conch,  a  guard  of 
honour  and  .lighted  lamps  both  in  front  and  behind  the 
nominee . 

“It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Thachudaya 
Kaimal  becomes  a  sort  of  a  Sanyasi  as  the  result  of  his 
consecration..  He  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  family  of  his 
birth.  Exhibits  A  M  and  A  N  show  that  in  consideration 
of  depriving  his  family  of  his  services  a  decent  pension  is 
allowed  to  that  family  by  the  Travancore  Sirkar.  Though 
a  Malaysia  Sudra  by  birth  he  suddenly  becomes  entitled  to 
take  his  bath  in  the  Theerthara  inside  the  temple  precincts, 
of  going  up  the  Sopanam  and  ringing  the  bell  before  worship¬ 
ping  the  deity  and  of  receiving  prasadam  directly  from  the 
hands  of  the  Thanthri.  He  and  the  Namboori  Brahmins 
are  at  liberty  to  take  their  meals  in  the  same  hall  and  in 
sight  of  each  other  though  not  in  the  sanle  row.  These  are 
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all  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nee’s  former  caste.  Almost  royal  honours  are  paid  to  the 
Thacliudaya  Kaimal  and  he  is  addressed  in  language  which 
is  appropriate  only  in  addressing  members  of  aristocratic 
families.  He  is  irremovable  from  office  (Plaintiff’s  27th 
and  33rd  witnesses).  He  vacates  it  only  on  his  death.  He 
need  not  recognise  any  superior  in  temple  affairs.  (Vide 
exhibit  BH,  deposition  of  the  late  Azhuvancherry  Thampu- 
rakkal).  When  a  Thachudaya  Kaimal  dies  Punyaham  or 
purification  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  temple.  Brahmins 
perform  the  cremation  ceremony.  Sradhams  are  performed 
in  the  temple  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  death  of  previous 
Kaimals.  The  ceremony  of  Enna  Atal  is  performed  every 
month  on  the  days  of  Punartham,  Thiruvonam,  Ayilliam 
and  Visakham.  Punartham  denotes  the  star  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  temple. 
Thiruvonam  is  the  star  of  the  birthday  of  the  presiding 
deity,  Ayilliam  and  Visakham  represent  the  birthday  stars 
of  the  late  and  the  present  Kaimals  respectively.  On  no 
other  occasion  is  this  oeremcny  performed.  (Vide  Plaintiff’s 
4th  and  other  witness).  The  ceremony  of  giving  Koora  and 
Pavithram  (cloth  and  ring)  with  which  the  annual  Ootsavam 
is  to  be  inaugurated  is  performed  by  the  Thachudaya  Kai¬ 
mal.  In  ordinary  Ooraima  temples  it  is  the  Oorallers 
proprietors  who  do  this  business.  The  properties  belon 
ing  to  the  endowments  are  leased,  mortgaged  and  granted 
on  Kanam  and  other  demises  by  the  Kaimal.  He  assuming 
a  title  which  implies  that  he  is  the  “lord  of  the  temple 
building”  drops  his  own  name  and  assumes  that  of  the 
presiding  deity.  From  what  has  been  set  forth  above  at 
length  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  idea  is  that,  as  the  result  of 
his  consecration,  the  Thachudaya  Kaimal  becomes  in  a 
special  sense  the  visible  representative  of  the  presiding  deity. 

“It  is  not  denied  that  the  usages  of  the  Kootahnanik- 
kam  Temple  as  set  forth  above  are  quite  unique.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  a 
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manager  in  any  other  Devaswam.  It  is  therfore  quite 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  status  of  the  Thaohudaya  Kaimal 
is  only  that  of  a  Samudayam  of  an  ordinary  Malabar 

Devaswam .  . 

“A  number  of  the  Oorallers  and  Yogakkars  of  this  very 
Devaswam  have  been  examined  in  this  case,  (Plaintiff’s  6th, 
7th,  8th,  13th,  l4th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  25th,  27th,  28th,  29th, 
30th,  and  33rd  witnesses).  One  and  all  of  them  swear  that 
the  Kaimal  and  he  alone  has  been  dealing  with  Devaswam 
properties,  collecting  rents  and  doing  everything  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  endowment  and  that  the  Yogakkars  have  done 
nothing  whatever  in  that  direction.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  deposition  (Exhibit  BH)  of  the  Azhuvan- 
cherry  Thampurakkal,  who  occupies  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  Namboori  Brahmins  of  Malabar,  that  the  Kaimal  has 
no  superior  in  Devaswam  affairs.  Even  the  Yogakkars 
examined  on  the  defendant’s  side  do  not  say  that  in  the 
past  they  have  ever  done  anything  beyond  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  the  matter  of  appointing  a  new  Kaimal  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  Devaswam  accounts  read  to  them  by  the  Thachu- 

daya  Kaimal  of  the  day  once  every  year . . 

“In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  Vol. 
IV,  Ward  and  Conner’s  Geographical  and  Statistical  Memo! 
of  the  Survey  of  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  States  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage : — “This  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  temples  celebrated  in  the  ancient  annals  of 
Malayalam;  it  still  retains  a  share  of  its  former  reputation” 
(page  55).  “The  chief  of  this  temple  is  a  Sanniasy,  who 
(in  right  of  some  ancient  privilege)  is  nominated,  (being 
chosen  from  certain  families),  by  the  Prince  of  Travancore. 
He  enjoys  considerable  immunities,  is  preceded  by  the  Lamp 
and  Sword,  in  fact  all  the  ensigns  of  Chief  Authority.’  He 
acknowledges  no  superior,  declines  rising  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  .Prince,  an  implacability  of  punctilio  he  has 
not  often  occasion  to  show.  His  character  is  by  no  means 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  those  austerities  the  term 
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would  imply;  indeed  ho  has  no  leisure  for  the  practice  of  such 
mortifications,  the  whole  business  of  the  temple,  sacred  and 
profane,  being  administered  by  him.  In  the  temporal  capacity 
ha  watches  over  the  expenditure  and  collects  the  revenue, 
drawn  as  has  been  chiefly  from  lands,  the  property  of 
the  Pagoda.  (Page  37 — Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Madras  Government,  printed  in  1893.)  The  above  extract 
will  show  that  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
Thachudaya  Kaima]  was  regarded  as  a  chief  exercising  the 
fullest  authority  and  control  over  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Davaswam.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  above  passage  that  lends  any  support  to  the  theory  that 
the  Thachudaya  Kaimal  is  only  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  Yogakkars  or  any  other  individual.” 

It  was,  however,  considered  expedient  that  in  the 
management  by  the  Kaimal  of  the  properties  and  income  of 
the  Devaswam,  some  measure  of  control  or  supervision  should 
be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  Devaswam  itself.  A 
Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin*  in 
accordance  with  the  terras  agreed  to  between  Travancore 
and  Cochin  for  the  management  of  the  properties  and  income 
of  the  Devaswam.  Along  with  the  Proclamation  was  issued 
a  scheme  of  management  which  included  a  schedule  enumer¬ 
ating  some  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  pertaining  to 
the  stlianam  of  Thadhudaya  Kaimal. 

“Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  with 
regard  to  the  better  management  of  the  Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam  in  Irinjalakuda,  and  a  scheme  for  such  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras,  We  are  ple-ised  to  enact  as  follows  : 

“1.  This  Proclamation  shall  be  called  the  Koodal- 
maniokom  Devaswam  Proclamation  and  shall  come  into 
force  at  once. 


*  Proolamation  by  H.  H.  Kama  Varma  Raja  of  CooMn  issued  under 
date  the  15th  Vrisohikam  1093  corresponding  to  the  30th  November  1917. 
64 
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“2,  Tlie  Coohin  Hindu  Religious .  Institutions  Regu¬ 
lation  i  of  1081  shall  not  apply  to  the  Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam. 

“3.  In  this  Proclamation— 

(а)  the  term  ‘Kaimal’  shall  mean  the  person 
appointed  to  be  Thatcluidaya  Kaimal  of  the  Koodal- 
inanickom  Devaswam  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
management. 

(б)  the  term  ‘controlling  authority’  shall  mean 
the  authority  declared  to  be  the  controlling  authority  in  the 
scheme. 

“4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  5  and  6 
below  the  Kaimal  shall  have  full  powers  of  control  and 
management  of  the  incomes  and  properties  of  the  temple 
and  he  shall  be  the  person  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  behalf  of 
the  Devaswam. 

“5.  The  Kaimal  shall  manage  the  properties  and 
income  of  the  Devaswam  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  management  and  shall  maintain  correct  and  intelligible 
accounts  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Devaswam.  These  accounts  shall  be  audited  once  a  year 
by  an  auditor  nominated  by  the  controlling  authority  and 
the  expenses  of  such  audit  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  funds  of 
the  Devaswam. 

“6.  If  the  Kaimal  is  declared  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
conduct  as  provided  in  the  scheme  of  management,  the 
controlling  authority  may  deprive  him  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  properties  and  income  and 
appoint  a  Manager. 

“7.  The  Kaimal  shall  deliver  to  the  Manager  so- 
appointed  all  the  temporal  properties  of  the  Devaswam  in¬ 
cluding  all  title-deeds  and  accounts,  and  on  failure  to  do  so 
shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  personally  by  the  Manager  for  the 
delivery  of  such  properties  or  documents.  All  costs  incurred 
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by  the  Manager  in  any  such  suit"  shall  be  a  charge  on  the 
funds  of  the  Devaswam. 

“8.  While  the  properties  of  the  Devaswam  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Manager,  the  Manager  shall  have  power 
to  institute  or  defend  suits  on  behalf  of  the  Kaima]  as  the 
representative  of  the  Devaswam,  and  it  shall  be  incumbent 
on  all  courts  to  give  due  intimation  to  the  Manager  of  all 
plaints,  petitions  and  complaints  filed  against  the  Kaimal 
in  his  representative  capacity. 

“9.  A  Manager  appointed  under  section  6  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Devaswam  funds  such  emoluments  as  the 
controlling  authority  shall  decide  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  controlling  authority.  His  appointment  and  powers 
shall  cease  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  Kaimal. 

“10,  Nothing  done  or  intended  to  be  done  under  this 
Proclamation  shall  be  questioned  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings.” 


Scheme  of  managemenl. 

“1.  The  Thatchudaya  Kaimal  in  the  Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam  shall  be  appointed  by  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Travancore  in  accordance  with  accepted  custom. 

“2.  The  management  of  the  Devaswam  and  of  its 
endowments  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  here 
laid  down  but  shall  vest  entirely  in  the  Kaimal  unless  in 
accordance  with  Article  7  below,  he  is  deprived  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

“3.  The  Kaimal  shall  be  entitled  to  an  honorarium 
of  Rs.  3,800  and  2,024  paras  of  paddy  per  annum  while 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Devaswam.  He  shall  have  his 
residence  in  the  building  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  customary  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  his 
Sthanam  as  the  Thatchudaya  Kaimal  as  particularised  in 
Schedule  A, 
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“4.  The  pathivu  or  scale  of  expenditure  prescribed 
for  the  temple  under  the  several  heads,  including  the 
honorarium  of  the  Kaimal,  is  particularised  in  Schedule  B. 
This  pathivu  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  exceeded  by 
the  Kaimal  except  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the 
controlling  authority  named  in  Article  9  below. 

“5.  The  Kaimal  shall  keep  correct  and  intelligible 
accounts  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Deva- 
swam  and  after  the  close  of  every  Malabar  year  shall 
prepare  and  submit  abstract  statements  of  those  accounts 
to  the  Dewans  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  to  the  con¬ 
trolling  authority  named  in  Article  9  below. 

“6.  The  accounts  of  the  Devaswam  shall  be  audited 
every  year  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  controlling 
authority  and  the  results  of  the  audit  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  controlling  authority'and  to  the  Dewans  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin.  The  audit  shall  include  a  stock  taking  of  the 
jewels  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  the  Devaswam  and. 
of  all  title-deeds  and  other  securities  held  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Devaswam.  The  expenses  of  the  audit  and  stock  taking 
shall  be  debited  to  the  Devaswam. 

“7.  If  the  Kaimal  persistently  disregards  the  provisions 
of  this  scheme  or  refuses  to  submit  the  accounts,  valuables 
and  documents  of  the  Devaswam  to  inspection  by  the  auditor 
or  if  it  is  alleged,  that  he  is  mismanaging  or  wasting  the 
properties  of  the  Devaswam  or  that  his  character  and 
conduct  are  such  as  to  render  his  further  continuance  in 
control  of  the  temple  undesirable,  the  controlling  authority 
may  institute  an  enquiry,  and  if  he  considers  it  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  Devaswam,  may  declare  the  Kaimal 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  and  proceed  under  the  Cochin 
Koodahnanickom  Devaswam  Proclamation  to  deprive  him 
the  management  and  control  of  the  Devaswam  properties 
and  incomes  and  appoint  a  manager.  He  will  also  decide 
what  allowance  is  to  be  given  to  the  Kaimal  after  he  has 
been  deprived  of  control, 
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“8.  Before  passing  any  decision  affecting  the  Kaimal, 
the  controlling  authority  shall  hear  any  representation  which 
the  Kaimal  may  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  the  allegations 
against  him  and  shall  permit  him  to  adduce  evidence  in 
support  of  his  representation. 

“9.  The  controlling  authority  shall  be  the  British 
Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.” 

Schedule  .1. 

Rights,  'privileges  and  duties  pertaining  to  the  Bthanam  of 
Thachidaya-  Kaimal. 

“1.  When  the  Kaimal  goes  to  the  temple  for  worship 
he  is  entitled  to  take  an  akampadi  or  escort  with  a  sword, 
to  blow  conch  and  to  take  lights. 

“2.  Unlike  Sudras,  and  Ambalavasis,  he  can  rin' 

'  temple  bells  and  worship  the  Deity  from  the  sopanar 
and  receive  Theertham  and  Prasadom  from  the  m 
direct,  tie  can  take  his  bafh  in  the  Theertham  tai 
Brahmins  and  Ambalavasis. 

”3.  He  is  the  person  to  present  Koora  and  Pav 
throm  to  the  Thantries  before  the  commencement  of  tlu 
Utsavam  festival  annually. 

“4.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Kaimal  to  accompany  the 
Deity  when  taken  out  for  Pallivetta  and  Arat  processions 
during  Utsavam.  He  is  supposed  to  be  always  with  the 
deity  and  should  not  leave  the  Sanketham  premises  unless 
it  be  with  the  deity. 

“5.  He  is  the  chief  religious  authority  to  clear  all 
doubts  in  connection  w'ith  the  internal  management  of 
the  temple. 

“6.  When  a  Kaimal  dies,  punyaham  or  purification 
peremony  should  be  performed  in  the  ternple  and  the 
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cremation  ceremony  is  to  ba  performed  by  Brahmins.  A 
Kalahham  ceremony  should  also  be  performed  in  the  temple 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  Kaimal. 

‘•7.  The  ceremony  of  Enna  Adal  is  to  be  performed 
only  on  the  days  of  Punartham,  Thiruvonam,  Ayilliam  and 
Visakham  in  a  month  and  on  no  other  occasion. 

“8.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Kaimal  to  see 
that  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Devaswam  are  read  out 
from  the  temple  to  the  Yogakkars  on  the  Thrikketta  day  of 
every  year.” 

After  this  proclamation  the  vacant  Kaimalsthanam 
was  filled  by  the  present  Thao'hudaya  Kaimal  appointed 
as  such  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  in 
1918  A.  D.  He  was  duly  installed  with  all  customary 
honours.  While  the  Thao'hudaya  Kaimal  was  in  full  control 
and  management  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  Devaswam  certain  charges  were  levelled  against  him 
by  Cochin,  which  were  eventually  referred  by  the  British 
Resident  as  controlling  authority  for  arbitration  to  two 
commissioners  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  Travancore  and’ 
Cochin  respectively.  The  commissioners  so  appointed  were 
Mr.  Venkatarama  Dikshithar,  Devaswam  Commissioner  of 
Travancore,  and  Mr.  Sahasraiiama  Aiyar,  a  Judge  of  the 
Cochin  Chief  Court  who  retired  as  Chief  Judge  of  that 
Court.  After  a  definite  enquiry  the  commissioners  held  that 
the  charges  against  the  Kaimal  had  not  been  made  out  so 
as  to  justify  any  action  being  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
the  scheme  of  management.  They,  however,  found  that  the 
Kaimal  was  admittedly  leading  a  married  life,  but  they  said 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  hold  that  non-celebate  life 
amounted  to  misconduct,  as  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  hold  that  the  Kaimal  was  bound  to  lead  a  celibate  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  controlling  authority  in  consult¬ 
ation  with  the  Governrnents  of  Travancore  and  Cochin 
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held  that  non-celibate  life  on  the  part  of  the  Kaimal 
amounted  to  misconduct  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
clause  7  of  the  scheme  of  management;  and  consequently, 
action  was  taken  under  that  clause  to  remove  the  Kaimal 
from  the  management  of  “the  properties  and  income  of  the 
Devaswara.”  The  controlling  authority  passed  proceedings 
to  this  effect  on  the  1st  July  1928,  and  a  Manager  was 
appointed  to  manage  and  control  the  income  and  properties 
of  the  Dgvaswam. 

In  passing  the  proceedings  the  controlling  authority 
definitely  stated  in  his  D.  O.  to  the  Dewan  of  Travancore, 
Ko.  S.  2306/29,  dated  the  5th  June  1938,  that  the  proceedings 
passed  by  him  did  not,  and  was  not  intended  to,  affect  in 
any  manner  “the  spiritual  and  sacerdotal  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  Kaimal.”  The  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Kaimal  were  thus  affected  only  to  the  extent  that  he  had 
been  removed  from  the  management  of  the  properties  and 
income  of  the  Dgvaswam.  In  every  other  respect  he 
retained  the  status,  rights,  and  dignities  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  Kaimal. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  Kaimal  from  temporal 
management  certain  disputes  arose  between  Travancore  and 
Cochin  as  regards  the  right  of  the  Kaimal  to  participate 
in  the  spiritual  functions  attached  to  his  office,  such  as  the 
presentation  of  Kara  and  Pavithram,  which  used  to  be  sent 
according  to  ancient  usage  by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  before  the  commencement  of  the  annual  uthsavam 
at  Katalmapikkam  temple.  Although  the  British  Resid¬ 
ent,  who  was  the  controlling  authority,  definitely  held 
that  the  proceedings  removing  the  Kaimal  from  temporal 
management  did  in  no  manner  affect  the  Kaimal’s  spiri¬ 
tual  status  or  the  rights  attached  to  his  stlianam  with 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  Kara  and  Pavithram  or  the 
participation  in  the  Vgtta  and  Arat  ceremonies,  the  Cochin 
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State  authorities  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Kaimal 
attending  to  his  spiritual  duties  in  the  temple.  Certain 
orders  were  passed  by  the  Cochin  courts  against  the 
Kaimal.  It  was  contended  by  Travancore  that  the  rights 
and  status  of  the  Thadhudaya  Kaimal  were  governed  by 
treaties  between  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  that  as  the 
question  was  political  in  character,  the  Cochin  courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  orders  of 
the  Cochin  courts  against  the  Kaimal  wmre  said  to  be 
null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  related  to  his  rights,  powers 
and  status. 

As  a  measure  of  compromise,  however,  the  Thac'hudaya 
Kaimal  gave  an  undertaking  that  he  would  lead  a 
celibate  life.  As  the  removal  of  the  Kaimal  from  temporal 
management  rested  merely  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
leading  a  non-celibate  life,  and  as  this  ground  of  disquali¬ 
fication  was  removed  by  the  undertaking  given  by  the 
Kaimal,  the  British  Eesident  passed  fresh  proceedings 
cancelling  his  previous  order  of  removal  of  the  Kaimal  from 
temporal  management,  and  the  Kaimal  was  restored  to  the 
full  management  of  the  properties  and  income  of  the 
Dgvaswam.  This  order  was  passed  in  July  1940.  At  the 
same  time  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  issued  a  Proclamation 
cancelling  the  orders  of  the  Cochin  courts  against  the  Kaimal 
and  removing  all  obstacles  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
functions  by  the  Kaimal.  Thus  the  Kaimal  is  today  exer¬ 
cising  his  full  rights  of  management  and  control  of  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  affairs  of  K-atalmapikkam. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


I.  THE  ARTS  OF  TRAVAACORE  * 

Art  in  general  is  the  process  of  bringing  into  exist¬ 
ence  an  object  out  of  some  particular  basic  ).nateriai,  like 
stone,  or  wood,  or  sound,  according  to 

Art  ia  General.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  '  , , 

special  met iioas  appropriate  to  tlic  use  ot 
the  material,  hor  purposes'  of  clisiiuclion  a  diiferonce  has 
been  made  between  the  prodiiction  of  objects  for  comnion 
use,  and  objects  that  may  or  may  not  be  useful  but  that 
have  some  quality  or  qualities  to  which  the  term  beauty 
has  been  given.  The  first  are  products  of  industrial,  useful 
or  utilitarian  arts;  the  second  of  fine  arts. 

Curiously  enough  the  fine  arts  are  given  a  higher 
permanent  value  than  the  useful  arts.  “The  swords  of 
Caesars,”  and  swords  were  once  considered  things  of  value, 
“  are  less  than  rust,”  according  to  the  English  poet,  William 
Watson.  But,  he  adds,  “  the  poet  doth  remain,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  poetry  is  not  regarded  as  being 
particularly  useful  in  daily  life.  The  cause  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  is  that  things  that  matter  greatly  in  ordinary 
affairs  serve  the  temporary  needs  of  man  and  wear  out  and 
disappear.  Objects  whose  value  consists  in  being  “  up  to 
date”  soon  go  out  of  date.  But  things  that  satisfy  the 
inner  nature  of  humanity,  and  particularly  the  sense  of 
beauty,  live  on,  because  their  appea.l  is  to  a  part  of  human 
nature  where  the  w’eathering  capacity  of  time  is  hardly  felt. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  objected  that  many  buildings, 
and  buildings  are  useful  things,  have  been  preserved  beyond 
many  generations  and  accumulated  a  value  incalculably 
beyond  their  first  cost.  But  a  consideration  of  any  of 
them  (the  Parthenon  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  for  instance)  will 

*  This  Chapter  should  normally  have  found  its  place  in  Vol.  1.  It  had  to 
be  postponed  to  this  Volume  for  certain  unavoidable  oiroumstanoes. 
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show  that  such  buildings  have  been  preserved  not  as 
buildings,  but  because  of  an  artistic  quality  outside  their 
utility.  Gothic  cathedrals  are  not  admired  because  they 
are  cathedrals  but  because  they  are  Gothic;  that  is,  because 
to  the  building  has  been  added  a  style  that  gives  it  an  appeal 
beyond  its  specific  use.  This  style  is  not,  however,  some¬ 
thing  only  added  on  to  the  building.  It  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  that  arises  out  of  all  its  parts.  There  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  point  of  an  arch  and  the 
ground-space  below  it :  the  dome  of  the  Taj  Mahal  has 
affinities  in  its  supporting  walls,  that  not  merely  hold  it  up, 
but  help  it  to  show  out  its  dome-character.  When  this 
artistic  element  is  greater  than  the  purely  useful  element, 
building  has  passed  into  the  category  of  fine  arts  and 
become  architecture;  and  the  grade  of  architectural  distin¬ 
ction  rises  as  the  proportion  of  beauty  to  utility  increases. 

This  is  true  of  a  piece  of  architecture  as  a  whole.  It 
is  also  true  of  details  of  an  architectural  unit.  A  roof,  for 
example,  is  intended  to  shelter  the  in- 
Architeoture.  elements. 

This  is  a  purely  utilitarian  function.  But  the  genius 
of  eastern  Asia  transformed  a  mere  roof  into  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  protecting  wings  by  making  beautiful  curves 
where  straight  lines  would  have  served.  The  genius 
of  the  Kgfala  country  did  the  same  thing,  but .  did  it 
differently.  It  placed  in  its  roofs  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  “  dormers,’’  that  is,  vertical  windows  in  the  roof 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  sleeping-rooms.  These  so-called 
“  dormers  ”  have  now  become  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  architecture  of  Travancore,  not  necessarily 
as  windows,  but  as  artistic  developments  beyond  utilitarian 
necessity;  no  longer  windows  of  sleeping-rooms,  or  air- vents, 
but  adornments  in  shape,  and  works  of  art  in  the  tilting  of 
the  dormers  out  of  the  vertical,  and  the  enclosing  in  them 
of  beautiful  designs  in  carved  wood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
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Golf  Pavilion  in  Trivandrum  feels  almost  like  an  extem¬ 
porisation  being  played  on  the  dormer  theme. 

The  craft  of  buildings  is  the  enclosing  of  a  portion 
of  universal  space  for  some  purpose  requiring  security, 
shelter,  privacy,  concentratioji,  for  insect,  bird,  beast  or 
man.  But  humanity  lives  a  double  life,  that  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  unit  and  that  of  the  social  unit.  The  response  to  the 
social  necessity  shows  itself  in  group  similarities  in  the 
houses  of  villages  and  town  streets.  The  individual  sense 
asserts  itself  in  adornments  and  etceteras  that  not  only 
signal  differences  gratifying  to  self-importance  but  expan¬ 
sion  towards  a  larger  life  in  which  the  imagination  and 
the  sense  of  beauty  find  satisfaction.  But  there  is  a  third 
aspect  of  human  life  which  indicates  man  to  be  also  what 
may  be  termed  a  cosmic  unit,  that  is,  a  participant  in  the 
universal  life  with  which  he  seeks  friendly  relations 
through  the  religions.  This  religious  aspiration  has  showir 
itself  in  the  setting  up  of  special  buildings  for  concentrated 
attention  on  the  cosmic  life,  buildings  that  not  only  give 
shelter  to  the  worshipping  individual  or  congregaiion,  but 
act  as  reminders  and  evokers  of  religious  ideas  and  feelings. 
Sometimes  this  suggestiveness  in  buildings  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  structure,  like  the  suggestion  of  aspiration 
towards  heaven  in  the  Gothic  arches  aird  windows;  some¬ 
times  it  is  not  structural  but  additional,  like  the  figures  on 
the  pillars  and  in  the  shrines  of  Hindu  temples. 

Here  it  would  appear  that  beauty  has  both  the  lower 
utility  of  a  bodily  human  purpose,  and  the  higher  utility 
of  a  spiritual  purpose,  as  its  rivals.  It  is  true  that  worship 
is, frequently  associated  with  objects  of  little  or  no  artistic 
merit;  as  if  aspiration,  while  it  needed  objects  for  its  purpose, 
had  no  need  of  beauty.  But  this  apparent  rivalry  between 
art  and  religion  is  a  misinterpretation.  Deep  down,  or 
perhaps  it  is  high  up,  in  the  nature  of  both  there  is  a  point 
at  wfiich  they  coincide.  “Religion  is  man’s  effort  to  re-create 
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divinity  in  his  own  likeness,  to  draw  heaven  to  earth:  art  is 
his  effort  to  create  images  in  the  likeness  of  divinity,  to  lift 
earth  to  heaven.  Where  religion  is  not  artistic  in  the 
details  of  its  expression,  it  is  to  that  extent  irreligious; 
where  art  is  not  religious,  in  being  without  aspiration,  it  is 
to  that  extent  inartistic.”«f 

It  would  take  much  space  to  demonstrate  the  logical 
truth  of  the  foregoing  apparently  dogmatic  statements. 
They  are  based  on  the  fundamental  fact  of  psychology  that 
religion  and  art  are  the  two  aspects  of  human  emotion, 
religion  going  inwards  towards  origins,. art  going  outwards 
towards  expression.  They  are  reverse  and  obverse  of  one 
coin.  Shelley,  the  occidental  poet  with  the  oriental 
imagination,  saw  the  arts  as  the  prophetic  voices  and 
shadows  of  what  man  would  normally  become  in  his  progress 
towards  perfection;  and  he  regarded  them  as  mediators 
between  God  and  man,  not  only  as  aids  of  man’s  worship 
of  the  divine,  but  as  means  by  which  the  divine  may  signal 
its  secret  to  man. 

The  temple  architecture  of  India  responds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  this  interaction  of  religion  and 
art.  In  its  enclosing  of  space  for  purposes  of  worship  it 
makes  the  enclosed  space  a  symbolical  replica  of  the  Great 
Space  of  the  Universe  and  of  the  metaphysical  space  in 
man’s  imagination.  Instead  of  shutting  the  w’orshipper  in, 
it  sets  him  and  her  free  from  local  and  immediate  restrictions 
according  to  the  measure  of  individual  response  to  what  the 
enclosed  space  means.  In  the  pradahshirias  (processions 
around  the  shrine)  of  Hindu  architecture,  the  procession  of 
the  planets  is  identified  with  the  spiritual  progression  of  the 
worshipper. 

Hindu  art  reinforces  this  religious  process  of  relating 
the  individual  life  to  the  Cosmic  Life  by  sculptures  and 
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paintings  that  remind  the  worshippers  of  the  various 
aspects  in  which  the  Cosmic  Life  expresses  itself,  and  by 
setting  apart  consecrated  images  through  which  the  devotee 
may  both  make  special  oblation  to  the  Divine  and  receive  a 
special  impartation  of  the  Universal  Life  that  animates  all 
forms  hut  shows  itself  with  special  potency  in  some. 

These  characteristics  of  Indian  temple  architecture 
are  found,  with  certain  variations,  in  Travancore.  The 
variations — not  of  religious  fundamentals  hut  in  the 
architectural,  sculptural  and  pictorial  expression  of  religious 
ideas,  events  and  personages— arise  out  of  certain  liistorical 
circumstances.  One  of  these  circumstances  was  the  deve¬ 
lopment  on  the  coastal  strip  of  smth-west  India,  (known 
as  Ksfala  and  including  central  and  northern  Travancore, 
Cochin  State  and  British  Malabar),  of  a  special  civili¬ 
sation  based  on  matriarchy  in  an  environment  noted  for 
continuous  high  temperature  and  rich  natural  growth.  The 
other  circumstance  was  the  influence  of  south  Indian 
civilisation,  known  as  Dravidian,  on  the  civilisation  of 
Travancore  in  the  region  most  accessible  to  the  former, 
that  is,  at  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  India  now 
known  as  south  Travancore.  Through  these  historical 
circumstances  there  are  in  Travancore  State  two  major 
kinds  of  architecture,  th^Kefala  style,  noted  for  its  small¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  the_  Dravidian  style,  noted  for  its 
largeness  and  elaborateness..  Certain  exchanges  between 
the"  two  styles  are  also  observable;  but  a  consideration  of 
these  and  how  they  came  about  would  involve  a  historical 
digression  outside  the  scope  of  this  Chapter. 

In  this  Chapter  attention  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
temples  of  Travancore  as  objects  of  fine  art.  And,  approach¬ 
ing  them  as  works  of  architecture,  that  is  (ex  hypothesi), 
as  building  raised  to  the  level  of  art  through  “some  quality 
or  qualities  to  which  the  term  beauty  has  been  given,” 
perhaps  the  feature  that  first  engages  the  eye  trained  in 
seeing  architecturally  is  the  upper  structure  of  each  typ  e; 
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that  is,  in  the  Kefala  type  the  gabled  roofs,  and  in  the 
Dravidian  type  the  gcpurams,  commonly  called  spires,  which 
they  are  not,  as  will  be  explained. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  temple  styles  is  only  from  the  tops  of  their  pillars 
upwards  :  from  their  capitals  to  the  ground  they  are  much 
the  same;  but,  partly  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  give  quick  drainage  to'  heavy  rainfall,  heavier  on 
the  south-west  coast  than  on  the  south-east,  and  partly 
under  the  influence  of  plentiful  timbers  and  their  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  cfirving  instinct  in  humanity,  the  upper  struct¬ 
ures  of  the  Kefala  type  assumed  their  special  character. 
The  stronger  influence  was  probably  that  of  the  available 
material.  Things  can  be  done  by  art  in  wood  that  cannot 
be  done  in  stone,  and  vice  versa-  Both  types  of  temple 
embody  man’s  aspiration  towards  heaven,  which  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  space  and  position  insists  shall  be  expressed  as 
a  vertical  movement.  But  such  a  movement  can  only 
be  expressed  in  stone  by  the  piling  of  mass  on  mass; 
while  the  lighter  and  more  toolable  stuff  of  wood  can 
be  knit  into  groupings  and  put  into  positions  and  re¬ 
lation  to  the  law  of  gravitation  impossible  to  stone. 
Hence,  probably,  it  has  come  about  that  the  Dravidian 
gcpurams  appear  to  stretch  from  earth  towards  heaven, 
while  the  Ksfala  gabled  roofs  appear  to  soar. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the 
appearairce  and  significance  of  the  Dravidian  gopuram  was 
not  at  all  what  it  is  to  us  today.  The  following  paragraphs 
from  “A  Study  in  Indo-Aryan  Civilisation,”  by  E.  B,  Havell, 
will  make  this  clear. 

“In  the  Ramayana  the  word  gopuram  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  town-gateway,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  ‘cow-fort’, 
or  shelter,  also  gives  a  clue  to  its  secular  origin  in  the  daily 
life  of  an  Indian  village.  The  mediaeval  temple  gopurams 
are  not  cattle-shelters;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  the 
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ancient  Aryan  village  communities  the  gate  through  which 
the  cattle  went  to  their  pastures  would  be  called  the  ‘cow- 
gate,’  and  that  in  case  of  a  hostile  raid  they  would  be  first 
driven  to  the  ‘cow-fort’  for  Safety.  And  as  the  routine  of 
daily  life  became  recognised  as  the  ‘dharma’  of  Aryan  re¬ 
ligion,  the  forms  and  names  of  secular  things  sanctified  by 
immemorial  usage  in  the  Aryan  family  were  woven  into 

the  ritual  of  the  pious  Hindu . the  difficulty  of  enlarging 

the  original  sacred  structure  was  overcome  by  the  expedient 
of  enclosing  the  first  quadrangle  with  a  larger  one,  the 
gopurams  'of  the  latter  being  correspondingly  greater  in 
width  and  height. ..in  every  South  Indian  temple  which  was 
completed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  'build¬ 
ers,  the  tower  of  the  holy  of  holies  always  dominated  the 
gopurams  of  the  mantapam  and  those  of  the  walls  of  the 
quadrangular  enclosure. ..The  expedient  of  making  the 
outer  gopurams  the  principal  structural  features  was  only 
adopted  when  some  ancient  and  highly  venerated  shrine 
already  existed  on  the  site,  and  it  might  bo  considered 
desecration  to  touch  it  or  disturb  the  meditations  of  its 
pious  custodians. ..The  successive  enclosures  are  the  record 
of  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Indo- Aryan  building  craft 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day.” 

With  the  enlargement  of  enclosed  space  thus  indicat¬ 
ed,  there  came  an  enlargement  of  symbolism  and  ceremonial. 
The  gopurams  became  the  background  of  series  of  sculpt¬ 
ures  embodying  the  religious  lore  of  Hindu  India,  and  were 
given  a  correspondence  to  the  Cosmos  in  the  relating  of 
them  in  position  to  the  four  points  of  space,  and  in  their 
sculptures  to  the  starry  heavens. 

Another  special  feature  of  temple  architecture  in 
Travancore  which  attracts  the  architecturally-seeing  eye 
is  the  Tnandapam  (assembly  hall)  which  can  be  contemplated 
almost  in  its  completeness  as  a  single  object  of  art,  not  as 
an  accumulated  abstraction  like  the  mental  images  formed 
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by  large  and  multiform  buildings  of  whose  totality  only  a 
fraction  can  be  seen  at  a  time.  Here  the  artistic  distinction 
arises  out  of  a  combination  of  proportion  in  the  enclosed 
space  and  the  forms  and  carvings  of  the  pillars. 

An  exquisite  example  of  such  a  hall  is  that  known 
as.  the  Navctralhri  mandapam  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  .Padmaiiabhapufam,  thirty-three  miles  south  of 
Trivandrum,  and  well  within  the  area  of  East  Coast  influ¬ 
ence.  The  palace  was  for  some  centuries  the  seat  of  State 
authority.  But  after  the  consolidation  of  Travancore  in 
its  present  configuration,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
Maharaja  Marfhan^a  Varma  moved  his  capital  to  Trivan¬ 
drum,  and  Padmanabhapufam  subsided  into  obscurity  and 
consequent  neglect  and  decline.  With  the  r-evival  of 
interest  in  the  arts  which  has  marked  tlie  opening  years 
of  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Sir  Bahr  6ama  Varma,  Padma- 
nabhapufain  Palace  has  received  recognition  as  a  splendid 
example  of  art  history  and  accomplishment.  Mainly  it 
embodies  the  features  of  Kerala  architecture  in  its  gabled 
roofs  and  carved  wooden  pillars.  But  here  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  special  features  in  temple  building  as  a  fine  art,  and 
the  Navamthfi  mandapam  at  PadmanShhapufam  affords  a 
charming  example  of  the  artistic  distinction  referred  to 
above.  Although  small  in  its  enclosed  space,  as  a  family 
place  of  religious  assembly  and  worship  (the  latter  at  a 
small  shrine,  unused  for  two  centuries,— the  mandapam  is 
so  proportioned  that  it  gives  a  feeling  of  largeness  beyond 
its  actual  size  (66'  x  27').  This  feeling  is  partly  created  by 
the  vista  of  pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  open  hall.  These, 
with  their  drooped  floral  capitals  and  their  numerous  bas- 
reliefs  of  deific  and  heroic  figures— the  latter  primarily 
religious  in  intention  but  being  artistic  in  their  placing— 
impart  the  sensation  of  hanging  from  the  roof,  like  some 
textile  material,  rather  than  standing  on  the  ground  as 
heavy  granite  rock. 
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The  recent  recovery  (1935)  of  this  gem  of  south 
Indian  architecture  from  the  obscurity  of  two  centuries  of 
desertion,  and  from  the  thick  coating  of  successive  appli¬ 
cations  of  whitewash  by  arristically  insensitive  guardiaiis 
whose  chunam  (lime)  method  of  cleanliness  was  not  only 
‘next  to  godliness,'  but  superior  to  both  godliness  and  art, 
is  one  of  the  major  artistic  events  of  the  early  reign  of  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thifunal.  Happily  the  recognition 
of  rhe  historical  and  artistic  value  of  such  a  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  an  example  of  past  achiovcinent  and  a  model 
for  future  effort,  has  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  manJa- 
pam,  and  its  preservation  as  an  item  in  the  recently  autho¬ 
rised  (January  1938)  Arclueological  Museum  into  which 
the  Padmanabhapufain  Palace  is  in  the  lirocess  of  being 
transformed. 

For  large-scale  manJapams  we  have  to  go  to  the  3rl 
Padmansbhaswami  toraple  at  Trivandrum — the  temple  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  as  Sri  Padrnanabhadasa, 
follower  of  Vishpu,  and  the  ‘cathedral’  of  Travancore 
Hinduism,  and  to  Suchindrain  temple.  The  temple  of  . 
Trivandrum  was  known  in  very  ancient  times  as  a  place  of 
special  sanctity.  All  trace  of  the  original  structure  dis¬ 
appeared  in  various  restorations.  The  present  gopurmn 
was  begun  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  The  sculptured 
roof  of  the  Jmlasephara  mandapam  is  supported  by  single 
ten-foot  pillars  of  granite,  elaborately  carved,  with  slender 
outer  pillars  at  the  four  corners  of  the  main  pillar  enclos¬ 
ing  deific  figures  of  marked  impressiveness;  Siva  and 
other  deities  sharing  almost  equal  honours  with  Vishnu  to 
whom  the  temple  as  a  whole  is  dedicated— an  indication  of 
the  religious  broad-mindedness  that  has  long  been  shara- 
oteristic  of  Hindu  thought  in  Travancore.  Besides  the 
deities  in  large  and  small  sculptures,  with  accompanying 
monkeys,  squirrels  and  parrots,  pufanio  stories  are 
strikingly  carved  on  the  stone  beams  of  the  inandapam. 
The  entablature  is  supported  by  largo  carved  blocks  resting 
66 
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on  the  heads  of  a  series  of  “unicorns.”  The  lotus  is  a 
prominent  theme  in  the  decorative  sculpturing  for  which 
the  mandapAm  is  notable.  There  are  other  'imndapams 
in  the  Bn  PadinanghhaswEmi  temple  enclosure  but  the 
Kuldshlihara  mdndapctm  exceeds  them  in  artistic  quality, 
and  is  an  epitome  of  Hindu  religious  ideas  expressed  in 
masterly  carving. 

Illustrated  brochures  on  the.  Sri  Padmanabhaswami 
temple  and  its  compeer,  if  not  its  superior  in  architectural 
distinction,  the  superbly  constructed  and  adorned  temple 
of  Suchindram,  would  be  highly  valuable  contributions  to 
art  history  and  appreciation. 

Besides  the  Hindu  temples  there  are  many  Christian 
churches  and  Muhammadan  mosques  in  the  State.  But 
while  these  have  their  special  appeal  as  places  of  worship, 
they  do  not  present  the  aesthetical  features  that  would 
bring  them  within  the  scope  of  this  Chapter,  and  are  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  the  Mairual.  Certain  of  the  churches 
have  followed  an  indigenous  simplicity;  others  have 
followed  western  models.  The  mosques  present  the  fami¬ 
liar  and  always  pleasing  architectural  forms  of  dome  and 
minar. 

Turning  from  religious  to  general  architecture,  it  is 
noticeable  that  here  the  gabled  roof  remains  throughout  as 
the  symbol  of  Ksfala,  from  Padmanabhapuram  Palace,  the 
oldest  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  year  1335  after  Christ, 
to  Kaudiar  Palace,  Trivandrum,  entered  by  His  Highness 
in  1934.  In  the  former,  despite  a  few  intrusions  from  beyond 
Travancore,  even  beyond  the  Spanish  clock- tower,  indigenous 
influences  prevail  in  gables  and  wood-work,  which  in  their 
prime  must  have  been  remarkably  fine,  and  in  their  decay 
(happily  now  being  arrested  and  rectified)  are  exceedingly 
atti’active.  A  small  domestic  edifice  {NiTpuTo)  in  the 
PadmanSbhapufam  Palace  compound,  made  entirely  of 
wood,  and  covered  with  almost  poignantly  lovely  carving 
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on  walls,  doors,  pillars  and  ceilings,  is  still  within  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  almost  complete  restoration,  and  wall,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  share  the  attention  now  being  none 
too  soon  bestowed  on  the  rejuvenation  of  that  once  mighty 
centre  of  Travancore  culture. 

KaudiSr  Palace,  while  ctdapted  to  necessities  arising 
out  of  modern  use  of  electricity  and  motor  vehicles,  retains 
in  its  superstructiu’c,  like  the  Kefala-style  temples,  the 
gabled  feature.  This  is  carried  to  a  point  of  renjarkable 
distinctiveness  in  His  Highness’s  Gclf  Pavilion  near  the 
Palace,  built  as  part  of  a  healthy  reaction  against  the 
deterioration  that  follows  the  mere  imitation  of  foreign 
patterns. 

The  most  compendious  view  of  Travancore  palatial 
architecture  is  obtained,  of  course,  in  the  Fort  of  Trivan¬ 
drum,  in  which  a  succession  of  rulers  built  a  series  of 
palaces  that  reflect  changes  of  taste  in  the  passing  of  time 
and  influences  other  than  those  of  the  country.  The  lay¬ 
out  and  decoration  of  the  older  palaces,  such  as  those  of 
•Maharajas  Mart'bSn^a  Varma  and  Sri  Swathi  Thifunal, 
carry  on  the  Padmanabhapnfain  style  :  their  carved  pillars 
and  ceilings  are  artistic  delights.  Later  buildings  conform 
more  to  western  modes;  but  the  gabled  roof  persists,  and 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  co-ordinating  indigenous  charac¬ 
teristic  aniong  a  number  of  influences  that  had  lost  a 
common  architectural  will,  yet  retained  a  touch  -of  bad 
conscience.  The  throwing  open  of  the  6anga  Vilasam 
Palace  in  1936  as  a  Museum  of  arts  and  crafts  and  a 
Gallery  of  State  portraiture  and  general  painting,  accumu¬ 
lated  during  previous  reigns,  is  an  act  of  artistic  wisdom 
and  generosity  for  which  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thifu- 
nal  will  ever  he  held  in  grateful  memory.  The  building 
itself  is  an  attractive  work  of  art,  though  its  full  character 
is  obscured  by  the  intimacy  of  a  plain  and  disproportionate 
hall  foi’  dramatic  performances.  Other  palaces,  such  as 
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those  of  Quilon,  Krishnapufair.  and  Ifajoiel,  express  in 
varying  degree  the  Ksrala  tradition. 

Of  general  public  buildings,  the  first  place,  archi¬ 
tecturally  speaking,  though  not  historically,  as  it  was  built 
as  recently  as  1878,  is  easily  taken  by  the  State  Museum 
at  Trivandrum.  Its  position  on  an  eminence,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Public  Gardens,  where  it  can  be  viewed  from  all  sides 
and  angles,  gives  it  an  ideal  location  for  the  student,  and 
right  worthily  it  occupies  it.  It  may  be  conceded  to  the 
critical  that  the  colour-scheme  both  external  and  internal 
is  hardly  in  the  sim.ple  Kerala  tone;  yet,  for  all  its  apparent 
gaudiness,  it  is  essentially  simple  in  design,  keeping  strictly 
to  the  austerity  of  right-angles,  and  not  deviating  into  the 
soft  sentiment  of  curves.  On  a  first  glance  the  external 
form  of  the  Museum  inight  appear  to  suggest  a  group  of 
separate  buildings  instead  of  a  determined  architectural 
unit.  But  examination  will  show  that  the  exterior  faith¬ 
fully  discloses  to  the  Great  Space  the  disposition  of  the 
enclosed  space  within  a  large  central  hall  off  which 
corridors  lead  to  wings.  The  Museum  building  brings 
together  the  main  features  of  Kerala  architecture,  excel¬ 
lently  summarised  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Manual : 

"  Under  that  .style  the  solid  portions  of  the  structure 
were  of  laterite  or  brick.  But  the  detached  and  salient 
parts,  the  columns,  the  deep  caves,  the  high-pitched  gables, 
the  shady  and  protected  verandahs,  the  overhanging  balco¬ 
nies,  were  constructed  of  the  splendid  timber  that  the 
forests  produced,  and  with  all  the  skill  and  cunning 
inherited  from  birth  and  developed  by  practice.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  features  the  architect 
of  the  Museum  very  admirably  placed  the  impressive  bay 
windows  of  Padmanahhapufam,  balancing  the  narrow 
windows  and  broad  doors  of  the  central  hall. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  first  place 
in  architectural  importance,  after  the  palaces  would  be  the 
administrative  centre  of  government.  But  this  distinctiop 
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remains  for  the  fature  to  accomplish.  A  quotation  from 
the  State  Manual  of  1906,  following  immediately  that  given 
above,  states  the  position  as  it  is  even  today,  as  the  building 
referred  to  has  not  undergone  any  radical  change  in  the 
years  between  then  and  now. 

“'Instead  of  following  this  well-understood  style,  (the 
Kerala)  in  the  construction  of  the  Public  Offices  aud  the 
Durbar  Hal]  at  Trivandrum,  I.ord  Napier  points  out  (in  a 
lecture  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  India)  that  the  Government 
of  Travancore  created  a  costly  edifice  of  the  familiar 
plaster,  classic  type,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
in  some  European  art-academy  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century  (19th),  a  result,  according  to  him,  of  the 
irresistible  despotism  of  foreign  example.” 

The  foi’egoing  criticism,  made  in  1871,  was,  the 
Manual  informs  us,  “happily  followed  by  beneficial  results. 
Many  of  the  subsequent  government  buildings  here  follo%v 
as  far  as  possible  the  indigenous  model  and  the  ancient 
wood  work  of  the  country.”  The  Museum  and  the  Golf 
Links  mandapam,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  are  mentioned  in  this  connection;  so  also  are  the 
Maharaja’s  College  (of  Science)  and  the  High  School  for 
Girls.  But  the  college  externally  manages  to  put  on  more 
of  the  Frenchified  look  than  th.e  true  Kerala  countenance. 
The  attempts  at  architectural  distinction  in  other  colleges 
and  public  buildings  do  not  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the 
category  of  “nondescript.”  Happily,  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  reign,  there  has  appeared  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Ksfala  culture;  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  LTniversity  will  also  inaugu¬ 
rate  anew  architectural  era  in  which  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Kerala  style  will  take  their  proper  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  development  froin 
within  which  is  the  sign  of  cultural  life. 

Such  a  revival  would  be  expected  to  show  itself  not 
only  in  large  public  edifices,  but  in  the  humbler  structures 
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of  domestic  dwellings  and  bazaars,  both  of  which  need  a 
strong  pull  back  from  dull  imitation  or  bald  utility.  It  is 
true  that  cultural  revival  interacts  with  economic  revival. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  Just  as  cheap  to  put  up  an 
artistic  building  of  any  kind  as  an  inartistic  one — perhaps 
cheaper — since  true  taste  does  without  showy  inessentials. 
Differences  in  money-value  in  building  lie  more  in  mate¬ 
rials  than  in  forms  and  ai'rangeraont.  The  latter  belongs 
to  the  mind;  and  when  there  is  a  sufficient  weight  to  artistic 
example  in  more  responsible  buildings,  urban  and  suburban 
emulation  will  show  itself. 

Leaving  out  of  count  tlie  modernised  “bungalows,” 
though  thanking  those  of  them  that  acknowledge  the 
indigenous  style  in  gabled  roofs,  the  best  example  of  Kerala 
domestic  architecture  is  the  Nsyar  and  .Tsambiiihiri  house. 
In  lay-out  it  might  be  called  a  walled  family  town,  with  an 
architecturally  interesting  entrance  consisting  of  a  tiled  or 
thatched  roof  supported  on  well-moulded  wooden  pillars. 
This  gives  enti'anoe  to'  the  compound  with  its  garden,  yard, 
bathing  tank,  snake  grove,  and  other  buildings,  located  in 
conformity  with  ancient  custom  based  on  experience, 
convenience  and  hygiene.  Architecturally,  that  is,  as 
regards  form,  the  main  Nayar  house  follows  the  Kerala 
simplicity,  with  dormers  in  the  roofs  which  were  formerly 
thatched  but  are  now  tiled,  carrying  attractive  wood-car¬ 
vings.  But  the  finely  .shaped  wooden  pillars  of  tlie  house,  and 
the  rich  wood-carving  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  or  rooms 
and  verandahs,  give  a  special  decorative  distinction  to  the 
building.  The  entrance  to  tho  family  pvja-hoixse  (place  of 
worship)  is  very  beautifully  carved  in  some  Nayar  homes. 
Indeed,  as  a  model  for  the  imagination  of  the  people,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  Nsyar  and  Nambuthifi  house. 

The  term  sculpture,  in  its  broadest  usage,  refers  not 
only  to  the  chiselling  of  images  of  deities,  humans  and 
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animals  out  of  stone  and  wood  in  low  and  high  relief,  but 
Sculpture  includes  also  the  arts  of  engraving  and 

carving.  Indeed,  the  word  sculpture  came 
into  English  through  French  from  a  Latin  original 
meaning  to  carve,  though  the  word  carve  is  itself  of 
north  European  origin.  The  term  engrave  comes  from 
Greek  roots  meaning  to  scratch  on  a  surface.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  that  sculpture  means  to  ctd  out  of 
substances,  and  that  carving  and  engraving  mean  to  cut  into 
substances.  Ivory  Work  stands  between  the  two,  since 
although  it  produces  figures  cut  out  of  a  substances.  The 
cutting  is  nearer  the  method  of  .the  carver  than  of  the 
sculptor.  Where  sculptured  images  are  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  in  the  round,  that  is,  when  they  standout  independ¬ 
ently,  they  are  called  statutory.  Statues  and  images  in 
metal  are  made  by  a  different  process,  not  chiselling  or 
cutting,  but  modelling  and  casting,  with  engrawing  as  a 
chasing  or  finishing  touch. 

Up  till  recently  the  oldest  example  of  primitive 
Indian  sculpture  was  a  statue  in  Mathura  Museum  in 
North  India  which,  from  an  inscription  on  it,  is  taken  to 
have  been  made  early  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.,  and  it 
is  presumed  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Cooinaraswami  (Introduction  to 
Indian  Art)  to  imply  “a  long  anterior  development  in  wood 
or  other  impermanent  material.”  But  the  excavations  at 
Mohenjodaro  in  Sind  have  produced  sculptures  and  images 
dated  back  to  the  third  millennium  B,  O.of  such  a  character 
and  expertness  as  to  imply  a  similar  long  anterior  develop¬ 
ment  arrd  subsequent  excavations  in  the  same  district  indi¬ 
cate  a  still  more  remote  past  Indian  art.  This  early  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  only  in  craftsmanship  but  in  “criticism.” 
Some  time  before  the  Buddhist  era  opened  (500  B.  0.)  a 
Hlpa  sasthra  (Sanskrit  art-canon)  knowm  as  the  Ghithra 
lakshana  (art-requirements  Ghithra  here  including  sculpture 
and  painting)  laid  down  the  technique  for  the  representation 
of  Gods  and  Kings;  and  such  a  formulation  was  not  done 
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by  intuition,  but  as  the  vesult  of  long  conjoint  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  deity  and  exalted  luunanity,  and 
experience  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  plastic  and 
pictorial  art. 

From  these  early  beginnings  came  the  subsequent 
marvellous  record  of  Indian  sculpture  of  tlie  ora  which 
began  two  centuries  before  Christ  and  continued  in  northern 
India  until  the  thirteenth  century  after  Christ,  and  in 
Southern  India,  including  Travancore,  until  the  eighteenth; 
an  era  called  classical  not  from  any  chronological  relation¬ 
ship  with  European  cultural  history,  but  because,  in  scul¬ 
pture,  which  we  are  here  specially  considering,  “it  indicates 
Indian  artistic  utterance  in  its  fullness’’  (Dr.  Stella  Kram- 
risch  in  Indian  Sculpture).  Along  wuth  the  sculpture 
that  maintained  the  classical  tradition,  a  movement  arose 
in  the  ninth  century  and  continued  in  Northern  India  until 
the  thirteenth  and  in  southern  India  until  the  eighteenth. 
This  movement  is  referred  to  as  mediaeval.  In  it  the 
classical  simplicity  and  substantiality  are  succeeded  by 
elaborateness  and  docorativenoss.  The  latter  is  not  a 
new  feature,  for  it  was  seen  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
classical  ora.  As  Dr.  Kramrisch  puts  it :  “Once  more 
quantity  is  a  quality  of  Indian  sculpture.”  Both  types, 
classical  and  mediaeval,  are  found  in  the  sculpture  of 
Travancore. 

But  before  considering  the  sculpture  of  Travancore, 
it  will  be  useful  to  summarise  the  latest  findings  of  scholar¬ 
ship  on  sculptural  influences  that  moved  outwards  from 
India,  including  the  south,  and  put  the  Indian  stamp  on  the 
plastic  art  of  other  areas  of  Asia.  The  continental  move¬ 
ment  of  Buddhist  religious  and  artistic  influence,  which 
began  in  the  third  century  B.  0.,  proceeded  both  westwards 
into  Khotan  and  eastwards  into  China  and  Korea,  and 
thence  to  the  Japanese  islands,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
set  up  'Communications  between  both  sides  of  the  map. 
The  movement  also  reached  south-eastern  Asia  (Burma, 
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Siam,  Indo-China)  and  the  great  archipelago  (now  tho 
Netherlands  East  Indies)  both  directly  from  India  by  sea 
and  indirectly  by  land. 

In  reaching  these  areas  by  long  and  strenuous  routes 
through  intervening  cultural  areas  some  exteriml  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  sculptures  were  inevitable;  and  when  the  art 
settled  in  a  particular  place,  while  the  message  of  the 
Buddhist  ‘enlightenment’  remained  as  the  fixed  funda¬ 
mental,  the  ‘artistic  interpretation  varied  considerably  in 
the  various  countries,  depending  on  the  creative  faculty 
and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  respective  people’ 
(Osw'ald  Siren  in  “Studies  in  Chinese  Art  and  some  Indian 
Influences”),  The  Chinese  temperament  did  not  engage 
itself  to  any  large  extent  on  Buddhist  symbolism  and  religion, 
but  threw  itself  heartily  into  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  new 
idea,  and  produced  representations  of  the  Buddha  far  from 
the  original  Indian  conception,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
brasses  and  paintings  in  the  SiT  Chithralayam  and  Annexe 
ill  Trivandrum.  No  objects  have  been  found  that  could  be 
dated  to  the  archaic  period  of  Chinese  sculpture  (prior  to 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ)  confirming  legends  of  early 
contacts  with  south  India,  though  this  absence  does  not 
cancel  the  legends.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Eastern  Han  Dynasty  that  the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti 
(190-220  after  Christ)  had  golden  statues,  presumably  of  the 
Buddha,  put  on  temples  that  he  ordered  to  be  built,  which  „ 
indicates  early  contact  with  India. 

The  modifications  set  up  en  route  diminished  as 
travel  became  more  familiar  and  expeditious  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  centuries.  Influences  from  southern  India  then  are 
taken  for  granted  by  scholars,  though  the  identification  of 
their  sculptural  reliques  is  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture : 

“  Certain  still  existing  sculptures  (sixth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies)  may  possibly  be  taken  as  indications  of  such  direct 
or  indirect  influences  from  southern  India.  Obviously, 
67 
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however,  there  is  scope  here  for  research,  which  may  reach 
as  far  as  Travancore  and  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of- this  subject. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  influence  of  India  on  sculp¬ 
ture  reached  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia,  also 
Korea  and  Japan,  and  farther  to  remote  Pacific  Islands  like 
the  Marquesas  (see  Polynesian  Religion  by  Dr.  E.  S.  0. 
Handy),  and  there  became  the  inspiration  to  local  trans¬ 
formations,  is  all  that  can  here  be  stated. 

But  fuller  reference  is  desirable  to  the  influence  of 
India  on  the  sculpture  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  as 
there  is  growing  speculation  that  Travancore  played  a 
I  ■  larger  part  than  has  heretofore  been  realised  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  plastic  ..art  of  Java,  Until  recently  it  was,  in 
Jfact,  held  by  some  scholars  that  an  inscription  found  in  an 
ancient  site  in  Java  indicated  that  the  first  Hindu  temples 
in  Java  had  as  model  a  temple  in  India  which  wuis  taken  to 
'  be  located  on  the  frontier  of  Travancore.  A  paper  read  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Stutterheim,  Director  of  Archaeology  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  at  the  Ninth  All-India  Oriental 
Conference,  held  in  Trivandrum  in  December  1937,  was 
generally  accepted,  however,  as  showing  that  the  reading 
of  the  inscription  w'as  now  open  to  doubt,  though  the  doubt 
itself  was  not  final.  In  any  event,  apart  from  architectural 
or  sculptural  technique,  Travancore  the  legendary  home  of 
the  Sage  Agasthya,  who  is  still  worshipped  by  hill  tribes  as 
a  living  personage,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
Javanese  imagination  in  the  idea  and  figure  of  the  G-uru 
;  ■  ■which  is  so  prominent  in  the  statuary  gathered  in  the 
:  Batavia  Museum  and  in  ancient  temples  such  as  the  central 
shrine  at  Prambanan.  This  figure  specially  roused  the 
interest  of  Their  Highnesses  the  Mahsf  sja  of  Travancore  and 
MahafSni  Sethu  Parvathi  BSiyi,  during  their  tour  of  Java 
,  j  and  Bali  in  the  early  summer  of  1937,  which  they  under- 
■  |  took  in  order  to  study  the  cultural  influences  of  India 
;;  abroad. 
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In  Java,  which  has  been  a  Muhammadan  island  of 
forty  million  people  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Hindu  figures  have  now  a  purely  archaeological 
interest,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  most  precious 
family  heirlooms  of  the  Sultan  of  Djockdja,  which  are 
carried  in  processions,  contain  svooden  carvings  of  the 
hamsa  (swan)  and  oiaga  (serpent)  that  are  familiar  in  Hindu 
iconography.  In  Bali,  on  the  other  hand,  Hinduism  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the  people  ;  and  Hindu 
sculpture  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  living  art,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  extreme  friability  of  the  only  available 
‘stone’  gives  buildings  and  sculptures  a  life  of  little  more 
than  a  generation.  There  is  consequently  a  continuous 
demand  for  new  structures,  decorations  and  figures ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  disappearance  of 
buildings  and  structures  in  their  life-time  say  that  the 
remarkable  thing  about  them,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  their  faithfulness  to  tradition  in  general  form,  and 
their  decorative  modifiications  within  traditional  limits. 
The  building  of  the  Balinese  Museum  at  Den  Pasar  struck  ‘ 
the  Travancore  party  as  a  beautiful  old  piece  of  architec' 
ture,  and  ihey  congratulated  the  Curator  on  the  good  luck 
of  getting  it  for  the  Museum.  His  disconcerting  reply  was 
that  the  building  had  been  specially  put  up  some  twenty 
years  previously  for  the  Museum:  in  India  it  would  have 
passed  for  a  thousand  years  old !  Wood* carvings  also  are 
regarded  as  old  in  a  generation. 

Travancore  is  fortunate  in  possessing  in  the  collection 
of  art-objects  made  by  Their  Highnesses  on  their  tour  of 
Java  and  Bali,  and  exhibited  'in  the  Museum  Annexe  in 
Trivandrum,  excellent,  in  some  cases  unique,  examples  of 
both  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  sculptures  of  the  islands. 
For  the  first  time  in  India  may  be  seen  four  perfect  plaster 
casts,  kindly  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  and  made  by  experts,  direct  from  immortal 
masterpieces  of  eleven  apd  twelvq  centuries  agp.  Two  of 
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them  are  from  the  world-famous  eighth  centurj>-  Buddhist 
monument,  the  Borobudur,  and  two  from  the  less  renowned, 
but  no  less  beautiful,  sculptures  of  the  ninth  century  Hindu 
shrines  of  Prambanan.  Balinese  sonlpture  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  figures  in  wood. 

The  two  chief  centres  of  Travancore  sculpture  in 
stone  are  the  great  Dravidian  temples  of  8'uchlndrain  and 
Trivandrum,  to  give  them  their  chronological  order,  which 
students  of  the  arts  will  probably  also  consider  their  artistic 
order.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  thorn  in  the 
section  of  this  Chapter  dealing  with  architecture;  andfurther 
reference  is  made  to  them,  in  some  detail,  in  the  Chapter  on 
Archaeology.  In  the  Chapter  now  before  ns  the  art  of 
sculpture  will  be  considered  from  the  artistic  point  of  view'; 
that  is,  less  from  the  point  of  view  of  archasological  and 
historical  information  or  of  theological  and  psychological 
naeanings,  than  from  that  of  the  particular  ways  in  which 
the  sculptors  carried  out  their  works  as  artists.  This 
involves  two  factors:  first,  and  most  important,  the  attitude 
of  the  artist  towards  his  work;  second,  his  craft- 

The  Indian  artist  did  not  approach  his  work  as  an 
artist  only.  That  fatal  deprivation  of  responsibility  to  life 
is  a  non-Indian  expedient  to  stifle  artistic  bad  conscience. 
The  Indian  artist  approached  his  work  in  the  past,  and 
largely  does  so  today,  as  an  offering  of  his  creative  faculty 
and  expression  back  to  the  creative  spirit  of  the  universe. 
From  the  divine  he  received  his  gift :  his  thanks  could  only 
be  expressed  in  the  translation  of  the  formless  into  signi¬ 
ficant  forms,  or  in  the  investing  of  his  representations  of 
life  and  nature  with  hints  of  their  divine  origin.  His  eyes, 
therefore,  were  seldom  on  the  surfaces  of  objects,  but  on 
'  their  signalled  inner  realities;  and  his  creative  expression 
arose  from  somewhere  within  himself  deeper  than  sense- 
perception.  “Technical  production,”  says  Dr.  Coomara- 
swami  ( ‘  The  Transformations  of  Nature  in  Art  ’ ),  “  is  thus 
hound  up  with  the  psychological  method  known  as  yoga. 
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In  other  words,  the  artist  does  not  resort  to  models,  but 
uses  a  mental  construction,  and  this  condition  sufficient^’ 
explains  the  cerebral  character  of  the  art..,’’  That  is,  the 
significance  of  an  object  of  art  created  in  the  classical 
Indian  manner  is  never  exhausted  in  sesthetic  or  technique, 
but  ramifies  into  meaning.  This  meaning,  however,  is  not 
an  objective  transcription  of  ideas  or  rules  outside  the  artist’s 
own  consciousness.  Until  he  had  attained  personal  vision 
of  the  aspect  of  divinity  that  he  desired  to  represent,  he 
could  not  begin  work.  '!  he  vision  attained,  the  artist-seer 
projected  his  vision  from  a  point  below  his  owm  surface  to  a 
point  below  the  surface  of  his  artistic  material.  It  is 
because  of  this  subjectivity  in  the  Indian  artist  and  his  work 
that  the  classical  art  of  India  is  so  impressive  to  those  who 
are  able  to  assimilate  their  reactions  to  the  creative  con¬ 
ditions,  and  see  the  sculptures  from  a  point  behind  their 
eyesight:  they  are  impressive  as  not  merely  representing 
supermundane  life  but  as  embodying  it. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  on  the  craft  of  the  artist 
is  two-fold,  in,  first,  the  modification  of  his  expressional 
reaction  to  life,  and,  second,  in  the  necessity  of  a  code  of 
convention  in  form  as  distinct  from  expedients  of  technical 
procedure.  Let  us  make  these  two  points  plain. 

First  as  to  expression.  A  point  almost  always  raised 
by  those  who  look  at  Indian  sculptures  for  the  first  time, 
and  occasionally  by  those  whose  indigenous  attitude  has 
been  tampered  with  by  extraneous  influences,  is  what  they 
call  the  lack  of  expression  in  deific  figures.  This  presumed 
lack  is  sometimes  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Indian  artist 
was,  and  is,  incapable  of  delineating  expression.  But  this 
is  not  borne  out  in  a  wide  study  of  Indian  art.  And  when 
the  matter  is  gone  fully  into,  it  is  discovered  that  alleged 
expressionlessness  is  the  interpretation  in  visual  art  of  the 
conception  that  divinity,  in  the  Indian  sense,  being  inclusive, 
c3,ni-iot  take  sides  with  hurnan  enthusiasj.n,  or  lean  tp 
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pleasant  patronage  or  unpleasant  animosity;  hence  a  natural 
tendency  to  the  poise  of  impersonality.  The  effect  of  this 
impersonality,  or  super-personality,  is  to  give  fuller  expres¬ 
sion  than  otherwise  would  be  possible  to  the  essential 
significance  of  the  statue.  The  image  of  Siva  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Cosmic  Dance  {Na^araja)  in  the  temple  of  SiT  Padma- 
niSbliaswami  in  Trivandrum  does  not  depict  a  deity  enjoying 
himself  in  dancing,  but  dance  itself,  so  perfectly  realised 
that  Sir  William  Rothensfcein,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  artists,  has  written  that  this  particular  figure,  found 
notin  Travancore  only  but  of  Dravidian  origin,  is  one  of 
India’s  three  supreme  gifts  to  sculptural  art,  being  the 
perfect  expression  of  motion.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  deity 
there  is  a  delicate  suggestion  of  celestial  pleasure,  the 
ananda  (bliss  or  supreme  satisfaction)  of  creative  activity. 
The  other  two  achievements,  it  may  be  mentioned  in 
deference  to  the  query  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  are  the 
Buddha,  expressing  repose,  and  a  little  bronae  of  Sundafa- 
i' mart'hiswami  depicting  the  moment  when  repose  moves 
■;  into  activity  after  a  period  of  ecstasy. 

Farther  as  regards  expression,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  facial  expression  is  but  one  way  of  expressing  ideas 
and  feelings.  India  has  recognised  it  fully,  and  in  Travan- 
oore  it  has  been  carried  into  a  development  and  disciplining 
,,of  facial  expression  in  the  dance  drama  KatUalcali,  which 
is  animated  sculpture.  But  beyond  facial  expression,  Indian 
sculpture  expresses  fundamentals  of  thought  and  emotion 
in  postures,  gestures  and  symbolical  ornaments,  all  familiar 
to  the  artist  and  known  to  the  instructed  student;  and  these 
spread  the  expressional  significance  over  the  whole  image. 
The  chakram  and  the  sanhli  (wheel  and  conch)  are  not  mere 
adornments  of  Vishnu,  or  the  deer  and  the  moon  of  Siva, 
all  of  which  details  are  beautifully  wrought  out  in  the 
temple  sculptures  of  Travancore:  they  are  integral  parts  of 
an  expressional  total.  Their  effect  is  to  reduce  emphasis  on 
any  particular  feature,  and  tp  build  significance  on  a 
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broader  base.  It  is  out  of  this  spreading  out  of  meaning 
that  there  arose  the  occasional  presentation  of  human 
function,  even  depravity,  which  the  artist  noted  and  depict¬ 
ed  with  the  detachment  of  an  analytical  psychologist,  and 
with  none  of  the  sensul  consciousness  that  outsiders 
mistakenly  suppose. 

Naturally  such  an  art,  with  its  symbolical  intention 
of  conveying  essentials  of  life  behind  the  accidents  of  form, 
had  recourse  to  sculptural  convention — that  is,  to  a  tech¬ 
nique  established  by  its  originators  and  maintained  by  their 
successors.  The  canon  of  sculptural  proportion  became  so 
‘sacred’  in  itself  that  the  quality  of  ‘beauty’  was  denied 
to  any  image  not  in  conformity  with  it.  “There  are  some 
to  whom  that  which  captivates  their  heart  is  lovely;  but  for 
those  who  know,  that  which  falls  short  of  canonical  pro¬ 
portion  is  not  beautiful”.  (Sukracharya,  translated  by  Dr. 
Ooomaraswami  in  The  Transformation  of  Nature  in  Art). 
Objects  of  nature  used  in  connection  with  the  image  were 
also  conventionalised,  like  the  lotus  which,  in  a  number  of 
variations  of  its  distinctive  form,  is  never  a  representation 
of  the  flower  such  as  would  have  passed  the  naturalistic 
test  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  inclusion  in  art,  yet  never 
fails  to  indicate  the  perfection  intended  by  its  use. 

Such  convention  would  appear  to  put  an  end  to  per¬ 
sonal  initiative.  In  a  sense  it  did  so  in  declining  to  permit 
a  personal  human  exploitation  of  the  impersonal  divine. 
But  in  the  raising  of  the  consciousness  of  the  artist  to  the 
level  of  the  divine  in  himself  it  gave  a  much  higher  creative 
satisfaction  than  just  having  a  persona]  artistic  fling  could 
ever  give.  But  the  important  point  in  adjudicating  on 
convention  in  Indian  sculpture  is,  that  such  convention  is 
intended  to  release  the  imagination  from  objective  restric¬ 
tions  into  the  freedom  of  accepting  a  figure  that  is  obvious¬ 
ly  more  than  human  and  may  perchance  be  less  than  divine, 
or  at  least  may  be  taken  as  a  code  spelling  divinity.  Below 
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the  level  of  divinity  the  sculptor  is  free  in  the  sense  that  he 
can  present  his  ideas  without  regard  to  form-rules,  restricted 
only  by  his  own  skill  and  attitude.  For  example,  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  Sri  Padmanaibha- 
swami  temple,  the  capitals  of  which  are  highly  conventional, 
there  are  two  adjoining  bas  reliefs,  both  notably  expressing 
a  phase  of  huniEin  life,  and  each  doing  so  in  a  distinctive 
manner.  One  depicts  an  old  luan  moving  cumbrously, 
obviously  in  fatigue,  carrying  a  bundle  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
resting  on  his  shoulder,... a  sculptural  anticipation  of 
pictures  expressing  the  dignity  of  labour  by  the  French 
painter.  Millet;  the  other  depicts  a  mwni  (speechless  seer) 
in  an  attitude  of  ecstasy  anticipating  the  modern  paintings 
of  the  ecstasy  of  Chaithanya,  and  indicating  posturings 
that,  seen  in  another  environment,  would  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  modern  in  their  angular  peculiarity. 

Carving  in  stone  has  not  been  confined  to  deific  figures 
in  the  round  or  in  relief.  Rose-water  sprinklers  and  the 
reed-holders  [kulals)  of  the  nacjaswaiam  (trumpet)  are  still 
being  carved  out  of  stone  by  traditional  artificers  in 
Ohengannur. 

Wood-carving  has  from  ancient  limes  been  what 
may  correctly  be  called  a  popular  art-craft  in  Travancore, 
that  is,  an  art-craft  commonly  practised  because  of  the 
easy  availability  of  unrestricted  quantities  of  various 
suitable  timbers.  In  a  State  of  7,625  square  miles,  2,500 
Square  miles  (nearly  one-third  of  the  total  area)  are  under 
reserved  forests  which  yield  600  varieties  of  trees  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  particularly  teak,  ebony,  blaokwood,  and 
other  timbers  on  which  the  builder  and  craftsman  can 
exercise  their  art  to  perfection.  For  many  centuries  outer 
necessity  in  building  and  inner  necessity  in  artistic  expres- 
'  sion  satisfied  themselves  in  the  mutual  creation  of  edifices 
that  combined  utility  and  beauty  wfithin  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Ksfala  genius.  Knacky  constructional 
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devices  for  meeting  stresses  and  weights,  and  for  hanging 
heavy  wooden  doors,  were  accompanied  by  carved  orna¬ 
mentation  of  pillars,  ceilings  and  walls  based  on  simple 
designs  taken  from  ancient  lore  and  natural  environment, 
and  producing  by  multiplication  and  variation  a  sense  of 
extraordinary  richness  and  elaborateness. 

The  finest  examples  of  this  combination  of  building 
and  wood-carving  are  in  the  Kaniv§lappufama-lika  Palace 
and  others  in  Trivandrum  Fort,  and  in  the  entrance  to  the 
NaluhetPic  of  Padmanabhapufam  Palace.  The  building  at 
the  Nirpura  -(bathing  place)  beside  Padmanabhapufam 
Palace  is  a  masterpiece  of  craft-delight  and  artistic  loveli¬ 
ness  that,  with  careful  restoration  and  publicity  should 
become  a  place  of  art-pilgriirage. 

The  same  characteristics  are  preserved  in  NSyar 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Unfortunately  other 
influences  have  here  intervened  to  the  detriment  of  cultural 
tradition.  Natural  deterioration  in  wooden  material  is  not 
always  met  by  congruous  renewal  in  wood  and  the  original 
manner,  and  inconsistencies  that  have  no  place  in  true  art 
are  thus  introduced  and  transmit  lowered  artistic  taste  to 
the  younger  generation  through  uncritical  familiarity  with 
them.  Attached  to  certain  of  these  homes  are  p^ja~houses 
(places  for  family  worship)  some  of  which  are  of  exquisite 
design  and  craftsmanship.  Wood-carving  fills  the  spaces 
in  “  dormers  and  over  the  entrances  to  out-houses.  It  is 
prominent  in  ceremonial  carriages  and  the  vahandms  (means 
of  conveyance)  of  deities ;  and  it  has  a  humble  but  admirable 
place  on  the  visible  side  of  the  axle-beams  of  country 
bullock-carts. 

Wood-carvings  of  notable  distinctiveness  are  found 
in  some  of  the  minor  temples  of  the  State  as  exemplified  in 
items  happily  preserved  in  the  State  Museum,  Trivandrum, 
consisting  of  deific  images  in  round  and  relief  from  the 
dismantled  temple  of  Kulat'hilppula,  and  a  small  wooden 
6S 
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maniapam  reconstructed  from  the  materials  of  a  ruined 
temple  at  Thirunandikkafa.  But  the  culmination  of  wood¬ 
carving  as  an  art  in  Travancore  is  the  great  ]6.amaya^ia 
“  frieze,”  recently  brought  to  light  around  the  shrine  of 
the  :6,5masw5.mi  Temple  at  Padroanabhapufam,  300  feet 
long  and  1^  feet  high,  every  inch  of  which  is  carved  with 
outstanding  skill  and  vitality.  This  fine  work  in  45  panels 
is  ascribed  to  the  early  eighteenth  century,'  the  golden  age 
of  Mahafaja  Marthapda  Varma  the  Great. 

Sandal-wood  is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of 
articles  for  presentation  and  sale,  some  of  which  are  very 
artistically  carved  with  paw'dnic  incidents  and  natural 
scenes. 

Ivory-carving  in  Travancore  is  supposed  to  have 
behind  it  at  least  3,000  years  of  history,  if  ancient  Grecian 
and  Hebrew  references  are  correctly  interpreted.  The 
ancient  technique  and  specimens  of  the  art-craft  are  now 
matters  of  legend,  though  the  art-craft  itself  remains. 
Recent  methods  of  utilising  ivory  decoratively  are  mainly 
of  two  kinds — ordinary  hand-carving  in  the  I’ound  or  in 
relief;  and  a  method  equivalent  to  etching  on  flat  thin  slices 
or  ivory  for  ornamenting  palanquins  and  other  articles,  the 
designs  and  figures  (the  latter  usually  paurai.iic)  being 
coloured  after  the  outline  cut  in  a  coat  of  wax  has  been 
bitten  into  the  ivory  by  essence  of  lime-fruit.  Travancore 
enjoys  a  special  eminence  in  this  craft,  and  the  output  of 
the  workshops  of  Trivandrum  is  admired  all  over  the  world. 
The  tendency,  however,  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  visitors 
and  the  market  abroad,  on  the  supposition  that  they  prefer 
ivory  versions  of  familiar  western  subjects  to  distinctive 
Indian  designs,  has  somewhat  deflected  the  craft  from 
originality  and  vitality,  and  brought  it  within  the  risk  oi 
the  decadence  that  comes  of  mere  mimicry  and  concessior 
to  extraneous  influences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nev 
creative  influence  from  the  University  of  Travancore  wil 
arrest  this  tendency. 
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Among  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  ivory- 
carver’s  art  are  the  ivory  throne,  fully  carved  and  etched 
which  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunai  (38^7-1847),  the  famous 
musical  composer,  had  made  as  an  outcome  of  his  interest 
in  the  fostering  of  the  art  of  the  State,  and  which  is 
jealously  preserved  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  Trivandrum 
Fort;  and  the  jewelled  ivory  throne  that  Maharaja  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in  18^1,  which 
is  an  object  of  artistic  and  historical  interest  in  Windsor 
Castle.  The  patronage  of  the  art  by  these  rulers  led  to  an 
increasing  demand  for  ivory  articles.  This  demand  was 
met  by  the  creation  of  a  Government  aided  department  oi 
ivory-carving  which  continues  its  work  in  the  School  of 
Arts,  Trivandrum. 

The  material  for  ivory-carving  in  Travancore  is  not, 
as  is  sometimes  thought  abroad,  obtained  by  the  slaughter 
of  elephants.  It  is  taken  from  the  tusks  of  elephants  that 
have  died  from  natural  causes  in  the  forests.  The  tusks 
are  collected  to  the  weight  of  about  sis  hundred-w'eights 
annually,  the  proceeds  of  which  by  auction  go  to  the  Forest 
Department  of  Government.  % 

Image-casting  is  not,  in  its  technique,  a  strictly 
sculptural  art-craft.  But  the  affinity  of  its  religious  pur¬ 
pose  with  that  of  sculpture  and  engraving,  and  the  simila¬ 
rity  of  its  finished  products  to  those  of  the  other  plastic 
arts,  give  it  a  legitimate  place  with  them.  The  art-craft  of 
image-casting  has  not  been  so  extensively  practised  in 
Travancore  as  sculpture  in  stone  and  wood.  Nevertheless 
it  has  to  its  credit  a  considerable  achievement  in  bronze 
figures  of  deities  and  saints,  the  chief  centre  of  these,  and 
of  terra-cotta  images  being  SuoLlndram  temple.  A  set  of 
excellent  bronzes  is  in  the  i6,anga  Virasam  Palace  Museum 
in  Trivandrum  Fort. 

Behind  these  plastic  arts,  and  indeed  behind  the 
graphic  art  to  which  we  shall  now  turn,  stand  the  ancient 
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craft-rules  set  out  in  the  Siljoasasthras  (canons  of  technique) 
of  all-India,  but  modified  by  the  Kefala  genius  and  environ¬ 
ment  in  such  works  as  the  SUparathna,the  Thanthrasamu- 
chaya,  and  the  Manushyalaya-chandriha,  to  which  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  art-crafts  in 
Travancore  are  referred. 

For  the  past  sixty  years  the  art  of  painting  in  Tra¬ 
vancore  has  been  almost  exclusively  associated  with  the 
name  of  Raja  l^.avi  Varma,  grand  father 
Painting.  of  Her  Highness  Maharani  Sethu  Parvathi 
Bayi,  the  mother  of  the  present  Maharaja,  liajaravi 
Varma  was  born  into  the  Kilimantlr  family  in  1848. 
He  was  taught  oil-painting  by  his  uncle  Raja  Raja 
Varma,  who  had  learned  the  art  from  an  Indian  practi¬ 
tioner  on  a  visit  to  Travancore.  Later  !6avi  Varma 
took  lessons  from  a  visiting  English  painter,  Theodore 
Jensen,  Prom  these  preliminaries  Ravi  Varma  proceeded, 
with  characteristic  initiative  and  energy,  to  the  chosen 
carear  of  an  oil-painter,  and  by  dint  of  confidence  and 
assiduous  vvork,  attained  a  wide  popularity  in  India  through 
reproductions,  and  recognition  in  Europe  and  America 
through  the  exhibition  of  certain  of  his  originals.  His  first 
success  was  in  1873,  when  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five  he  won 
the  Governor’s  gold  medal  in  the  Madras  Fine  Arts  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Though  interested  in  nature  and  humanity.  Raja 
Ravi  Varma’s  chief  pre-occupation  was  the  painting  of 
]  incidents  in  the  classical  lore  of  India.  His  sot  of  paintings 
on  Pauranic  themes  in  Mysore  Palace  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  1885  to  1887,  have  up  till  recently  been  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  his  work. 

But  with  the  founding  of  the  Sri  Chithrslayam  (State 
Gallery  of ’Indian  and  Far  Eastern  Paintings)  at  Trivandrum 
(1935),  Raja  6;avi  Varma’s  work  was  given  what  will  proba¬ 
bly  remain  as  its  .largest  and  most  representative  present¬ 
ation.  This  consists  of  fourteen  of  his  large  characteristic 
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paintings,  five  of  which  are  on  classical  themes,  eight 
portraits,  and  one  a  human  group.  Among  the  portraits, 
those  of  MahSrani  Lakshmi  Bayi  C.  I.  elder  sister  of  His 
late  Highness  SiT  Malarn  Thirunal  Mahsrsja  and  her 
consort,  Kerala  Varma  Koyil  Thampuran,  C.  S.  1,,  famous 
Malayalam  poet  and  scholar,  a  preliminary  study  for  the 
official  portrait  of  the  late  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  and  a  strik¬ 
ing  study  of  the ,  artist’s  uncle,  C.  EajarSja  Varma,  are  of 
special  value  as  historical  documents,  besides  being  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  Ravi  Varma’s  straightforward  portraiture. 
Ten  of  his  smaller  oil-paintings  are  also  preserved  in  the 
Sri  ChithrSlayam.  Two  of  thes^  have  a  pathetic  interest 
in  being  his  last  works,  and  unfinished.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  an  elephant-capture  in  Mysore  forests  during  a 
visit  of  His  Majesty  the  late  King  George  :  one  shows  the 
capturing  in  process ;  the  other  shows  the  camp,  with  a 
now  old-fashioned  motor-car  in  which  the  King  Emperor 
and  the  MahSfaja  of  Mysore  can  be  identified,  though  the 
portraits  are  incomplete.  There  are  also  in  the  collection 
several  examples  of  water-colours  by  Ravi  Varma.  His 
easel,  at  which  he  worked  for  some  years  iii  his  home- 
studio  at  Kilimanar,  stands  in  the  Ohithralayam  bearing  a 
pleasing  portrait  of  the  artist  by  his  sister  MangalabSi 
Thampufstti. 

The  Sri  Chithralayam  also  contains  paintings  and 
sketches  by  other  members  of  the  Kilimannr  family — the 
beginnings  of  the  European  phase  of  painting  in  Travan- 
core  a  centufy''ago-hy^aIaraja  Vafili'a ;'mheleen  studies 
of  figures,  groups  and  nature  by  C.  RsjarSja  Varma ;  and, 
in  addition  to  her  portrait  of  Raja  Ravi  Varma  mentioned 
above,  a  figure-study  by  Mangalsbai  Thampufatti. 

The  Kilimanar  tradition  of  western  painting  is  conti¬ 
nued  by  Ravi  Varma’s  son,  Rama  Varma,  and  his  nephew, 
Ravi  Varma. 

Raja  Ravi  Varma  died  in  1906.  In  1905  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Kangrn  Valley,  in  tihe  northern  Punjab,  hgd 
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closed  the  history  of  the  Rajput  school  of  Indian  painting. 
In  1907  the  Indian  Society  of  Oriental  Art  was  formed  in 
Calcutta  by  a  group  of  Indians  and  Europeans  to  foster  a 
movement  that  had  recently  sprung  up  for  the  revival  of 
painting  in  the  Indian  manner.  Whatever  this  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  receding  and  reviving  artistic  life  may  have  signified 
in  the  region  behind  external  events,  Travancore  went  on 
in  the  faith  that  India  had  produced  one  painter,  Ravi 
Varma,  and  that  it  had  no  need  of  revivalist  influences. 
But  the  influences  earne,  all  the  same.  The  opening  of  the 
Sri  Chithra  era,  with  the  assumption  of  rulership  by  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Bala  6,ama  Varma  in  1931,  opened 
doors  both  inwards  and  outwards  in  the  life  of  the  State. 

A  single  event,  the  creation  of  the  Sri  Chithralayam 
in  1935,  brought  a  rich  offering  of  the  fruition  of  the  Bengal 
influence  to  Trivandrum  in  a  choice  collection  of  water¬ 
colour  paintings  which  fell  happily  into  three  groups  each 
in  a  separate  but  adjoining  room,-- -(i)  the  seniors  of  the 
movement  (Abanindranath  and  Gogonendranath  Tagore, 
and  some  of  their  pupils);  (2)  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bengal  school ;  (3)  local  schools  (Lahore, 
Ahmedabad,  Lucknow,  Madras,  Delhi,  etc.,)  that  made  dis¬ 
tinctive  variants  of  the  back-to-India  impulse  in  painting. 
The  opening  of  the  Chithralayam  also  put  Travancore  on 
the  art-map  of  the  world,  and  restored  to  modern  ken  its 
own  forgotten  art-history,  in  presenting  for  the  first  time  a 
series  of  copies,  mainly  in  line,  but  some  in  colour,  of  mural 
paintings  from  temples  and  palaces  in  the  State. 

Eor  several  centuries  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government  from  .Padman5bhapufam  to  Trivandrum  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  palace  at  the 
former  place  had  grown  into  a  centre  not  only  of  rule  but  of 
Kerala  culture.  Referejco  has  already  been  made  to  its 
architectural  and  sculptural  features.  Curiously  enough 
its  pictorial  wealth  was  unnoticed  until  1934,  though,  when 
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disclosed  to  public  view,  the  murals  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  central  pagoda  caused  a  world-travelled  connoisseur  to 
exclaim  :  “  Why  !  this  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  your 
State  !  This  is  your  Ajaiita  1” 

The  comparison  did  not  apply  as  regards  quantity, 
seeing  that  Ajanla  has  many  caves  much  larger  in  size  and 
of  much  greater  age  than  the  eighteenth  century  Maha¬ 
raja’s  bedroom  at  PadmanSbhapufam ;  but  it  had  in  it  a 
true  reference  to  the  artistic  and  historical  value  of  a  room 
whose  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  bear  paintings  of  a  most 
distinctive  kind  which  both  add  to  knowledge  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  painting  in  general,  and  testify  in  particular 
to  the  intimate  association  of  Travancore  with  the  cultural 
life  of  India,  and  to  the  imaginative  power  and  technical 
equipment  of  the  painters  of  the  State  two  centuries  and 
more  ago.  But  to  understand  the  place  of  Travancore 
mural  painting  in  the  history  of  that  art,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer,  however  summarily,  to  that  history. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  the 
beginnings  of  Indian  painting  as  dating  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ  in  the  oaves  of  AJanta.  The  discovery  a  few 
years  ago  of  painted  statues  in  Mohenjodaro,  in  Upper  Sind, 
removed  the  probable  origin  to  at  nearest  3000  B.  0.  The 
later  discovery  of  cave-painting  at  Horshangabad  in  Central 
India  pushed  the  date-line  of  Indian  painting  beyond  the 
edge  of  history.  All  the  same,  the  largest  and  best-condi¬ 
tioned  gallery  of  early  Indian  murals  is  that  of  AJanta, 
which  was  created  in  well-marked  eras  over  the  eight  cen¬ 
turies  between  the  first  before  Christ  and  the  seventh  after 
Christ.  A  much  smaller  but  similar  collection  was  found 
at  Bagli  in  Gwalior  State.  This  indicated  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  AJanta,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  art  so 
completely  triumphant  in  character  and  technique,  had 
mofved  beyond  its  own  remote  valley.  It  also  showed,  the 
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capacity  for  variation  without  freakishness  or  distortion 
that  is  inherent  in  true  art-creation,  for  to  the  objectivised 
idealism  of  Buddhist  religious  aspiration,  as  portrayed  in 
Ajanta,  in  the  incidents  from  the  previous  lives  of  the 
Buddha,  it  added  the  i-ealistic  delineation  of  human  life,  in 
the  Bagh  murals,  with,  as  is  natural  in  India,  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  religion.  The  inclusion  of  full-size  and  full-colour 
copies  of  certain  of  these  pre-eighth  century  murals  in  the 
Sri  Chithralayam,  Trivandrum,  gives  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  classical 
background  of  Indian  painting. 

A  large  extension  to  the  area  of  the  Ajantan  influ- 
ence  was  given  by  the  discovery,  a  couple  of  decades  ago, 
at  Sittannavasal,  in  Puthukotta  State,  of  a  stnall  iiuvndapam 
containing  murals  in  the  Ajantan  manner. 

But  the  extreme  southern  margin  of  the  Ajantan 
area  in  India  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  presumed 
ninth-century  murals  in  the  cave-temple  of  Thifunandi- 
kafa,  near  Thifuvattar,  in  South  Travancore,  relics  of 
which  were  recently  discovered,  but  so  deteriorated  by 
millennial  neglect  as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  only  a  line 
copy  pending  delicate  efforts  to  recreate  it  and  probably 
others,  in  their  original  colours.  This  line  copy  is  one  of 
/the  most  important  exhibits  in  the  Sri  CdiithrSlayam.  To 
the  eye  familiar  with  the  Ajantan  murals,  the  fragmentary 
figures  of  ^iva  and  Parvathi,  from  Thifimandikkafa  have  the 
same  gracious  dignity  and  reserve  and  the  same  objective 
clarity.  They  may  well  be  not  far  from  contemporaneous 
with  the  Siva  and  Paryathi  group  in  the  famous  renunci¬ 
ation  mural  in  Ajanta.  It  will  take  time  and  enlightened 
study  to  pronounce  confidently  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Thifunandikkafa  mural,  or  perhaps  murals,  with  the  Ajan¬ 
tan;  but  there  is  even  now  considerable  internal  encourage¬ 
ment  for  speculation  that  in  the  remote  cave-temple  of 
SoTith  Travancore  there  is  not  only  the  terminus  of  tha 
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Ajantaii  movemeut,  but  the  point  of  oi’oss-over  from. the 
Buddhist  era  to  the  Hindu  era  in  South  India,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  K§fala  development  of  mural  painting  that 
culminated  in  the  Padraanabhapufam  murals  and  others  in 
the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  and  the  Fort  palaces  in 
Trivandrum,  in  the  temple  at  Ettumanilr,  the  palace  at?’ 
Krishnapuram,  north  of  Quilon,  and  others  of  which  inti¬ 
mation  has  been  received  but  which  await  investigation 
and  record. 

The  line  of  descent  of  Kerala  mural  painting  has  a 
collateral  line  in  the  murals  of  the  East  Coast  and  the 
Dekhan.  But  the  time  for  a  full  comparative  study  of  these 
is  n  ot  yet  come,  as  the  materials  known  to  unofficial  in¬ 
vestigators  nave  yet  to  be  restored  and  carefully  copied 
and  published.  An  example  of  such  materia)  is  the  small 
but  beautiful  temple  at  Somapalle  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  Chittar  district  in  the  Madras  presidency.  Eumours 
of  architectural  and  sculptural  distinction  had  occasionally 
reached  students  of  the  arts  in  India;  but  not  until  1936  had 
the  presence  of  fragments  of  fresco-paintings  been  reported. 
These  originally  consisted  of  scenes  from  the  USmayana 
painted  in  continuous  sections  in  two  lines  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  verandah  around  the  central  shrine,  the  paintings 
being  about  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  little  temple  with 
its  exquisitely  carved  miniature  kalyana  mandapam[mavviage 
pavilion  for  the  annual  celebration  of  the  marriage  of 
Siva  and  Parvathi)  is  taken  to  be  of  the  V^ijayanagar  era, 
probably  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  ' 
work  of  the  same  master-craftsman  as  created  a  similar 
temple  in  Anantapur  district.  Discovery  and  research  may 
before  long  show  the  relationship  between  Travancore  and 
such  centres  of  mural  painting  as  Gonjivaram,  Thifumalai, 
Tanjore  and  Puthukkottai,  which  carry  the  history  of  the 
art  back  to  the  seventh  century.  “  ■ 

The  sub]'ect-matter  of  the  Travancore  murals  is 
mainly  the  religious  ideas  and  life  of  the  people.  A  mural, 
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recently  examined  with  a  view  to  possible  rescue  from 
decay,  in  a  long  verandah  of  one  of  the  old  palaces  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  Fort,  brings  religion  and  life  together  in  depicting 
a  deific  function  being  watched  by  women  from  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  a  palace.  Another  in  the  same  place  depicts 
Parvathi  apparently  executing  a  posture  of  the  Kerala 
dance-drama.  There  are  also  wall-paintings  of  historical 
interest  which,  from  their  depictions  of  events,  such  as  the 
defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Oolaohel,  and  of  European 
personages  in  costumes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bear 
evidence  of  being  two  hundred  years  old.  In  these  there  is 
a  realism  notably  distinct  f.voro  the  j'eligious  murals.  The 
latter  are,  in  their  special  way,  also  realistic.  There  is  no 
vagueness  about  them.  They  are  clear  in  contour,  and 
invested  with  impressive  vitality.  But  they  are  preserved 
from  realism  in  the  modern  sense  by  costumes  and 
adornments  traditionally  associated  with  the  divinity,  and 
particularly  by  postures  and  ceremonial  gestures  that  are 
.  codes  of  cosmic  meanings  and  moral  principles.  Special 
^features  of  the  Traveincore  murals  are  their  skilful  com¬ 
position  of  a  number  of  figures  in  a  unified  whole  and  their 
pleasing  and  harmoniously  related  colour-schemes.  Orna¬ 
mental  borders  of  floral  motifs,  also  of  birds  and  fish,  offer 
suggestion  for  indigenous  designs  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
today. 

Mural  painting  in  Travancore  appears  to  have  fallen 
on  decay  a  century  or  more  ago.  Subsequent  attempts  are 
outside  the  domain  of  art.  The  last  great  achievement  was 
ii  apparently  the  splendid  GajendrmndJcsha  mural,  fourteen  feet 
j  long,  eleven  feet  high,  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  old 
^  palace  at  Krishnapuram  (1938).  Its  date  has  not  yet  been 
settled  but  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  painted  150  years 
ago.  It  is  in  the  Padmanabhapuram  manner,  but  has  a 
more  aesthetical  quality. 

A  renaissance  in  mural  painting  should  be  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  cultural  revival  of  the  Sri  Chithra  era. 
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That  there  is  skill  and  initiative  available  is  apparent,  and 
only  needing  encouragement  and  guidance  to  reach  again 
the  quality  which  can  only  be  reached  in  the  arts  when  they 
express  the  authentic  life  and  tradition  of  a  people  in  their 
own  environment.  The  unique  gallery  of.  copies  of  Ksfala 
murals  in  the  Sri  Chithralayam  gives  the  necessary  models 
from  which  modern  mural  painting  may  develop. 

The  continuation  of  such  craft-skill  and  excellence  is 
seen  in  a  form  of  art  that  in  its  effect  is  pictorial,  and  that 
is  related  to  the  murals  by  being  placed  on  the  floors  of 
houses.  This  is  the  Bhadrakali  figure  that  is  laid  down  in 
August  for  worship  directed  towards  the  keeping  away  of 
infectious  disease.  Out  of  powdered  flowers,  leaves  and  rice, 
and  seasonable  blooms,  one  of  a  small  group  of  traditional 
artists  creates  a  figure  of  great  power,  with  costume  and 
appurtenances  that  in  their  jirile  sweeping  design  and 
exquisite  colour-scheme  make  a  striking  work  of  art.  The 
figure  is  ten  or  more  feet  from  head  to  foot  and  eight  or 
more  from  side  to  side.  Though  laid  down  in  free-hand 
manner,  it  is  perfectly  proportioned.  So  skilful  are  the 
artists  that  they  complete  the  ‘picture’  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  In  the  evening,  worship  is  performed,  after  which 
.  the  artist,  costumed  to  appear  like  the  Goddess,  rapidly 
wipes  out  the  floor-picture  with  a  whisk  and  performs  a 
ritual  dance.  Thus  a  remarkable  work  of  art  is  created  and 
annihilated  in  a  few  hours — but  the  capacity  to  re-creat  it 
goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Kolam  is  design  in  rice-powder  made  on  the  ground 
outside  the  doors  of  Hindu  houses  as  an  invocation  of  house¬ 
hold  blessing.  It  is  related  graphically  to  Bhadrakdii  as 
line-drawing  is  to  colour-painting. 

Among  the  minor  art-crafts  Kufgari  is  distinctively 
Travancorean.  Silver  thread  is  beaten  into  rough-surfaced 
metal  in  chosen  designs  in  decorating  useful  articles.  Brass 
work  at  the  level  of  art  is  found  in  lamps,  boxes  and  other 
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articles.  Jewellery  in  precious  metals  and  stones  was  less 
for  personal  adornment  than  for  social  and  symbolical  pur¬ 
poses— like  the  thdli  or  marriage  token  worn  by  women. 
Perhaps  the  highest  achievement  of  the  jeweller’s  art  in 
Travancore  is  the  vlra-irnhhalE^  a  wristlet  in  gold  encrusted 
with  gems,  which  is  presented  by  His  Highness  the  MahE- 
rSja  for  notable  service  to  the  State. 

In  declaring  the  Sri  Ohithrslayam  open  (1935)  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  said  that  Kerala  had  given  to  the 
world  at  least  one  new  art-form.  This 
art-form  is  the  Katliahali  (story-dance) 
which  has  recently  become  an  object 
of  enthusiastic  study,  mainly  for  appreciation,  since 
its  practice  involves  early  beginning  and  assiduous  work, 
by  lovers  of  the  artistic  dance  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  Manual  the  Kerala  dance-drama  is 
considered  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  Here  we  shall 
sketch  the  development  of  the  general  features  of  KatliahaH 
as  an  audible  and  visible  form  of  art-expression. 

The  Kat%akali  is  a  relatively  recent  (say  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century)  development  of  earlier  dances,  which, 
like  dances  everywhere,  arose  out  of  religious  expression 
through  symbolical  action.  Its  oldest  forerunner  is  the 
Chakydrkuihu  (entertainment  by  a'  professional  actor  called 
Chakyar),  through  which,  at  an  early  time  in  the  Sryan- 
ization  of  Kerala,  the  imparting  of  religious  ideas  and  moral 
instruction  was  done  by  a  combination  of  story-telling  and 
gesture  (abhinaya).  This  early  form  of  dramatic  narration 
was  restricted  to  temples  and  scriptural  themes.  In 
course  of  time,  local  and  contemporaneous  references  crept 
into  the  narration.  Familiarity  with  the  Purdnas  and 
their  language  brought  with  it  an  interest  in  the  Sanskrit 
drama;  and  this  and  local  taste  for  music  led  to  plots,  finger- 
signs  {diiigya),  melodic  and  rhythmic  accompaniment,  and 
women  dancers  in  celestial  guise.  Wooden  masks  were  also 
used.  The  simplest  form  of  the  Cl^hydr-huihu  is  the 
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Katta'prasangam  (story  discourse)  in  which  a  single  actor 
delineates  all  the  roles  of  the  story.  The  KUdiyattam  (asso¬ 
ciated  dance)  has  two  or  more  dancers.  In  both  forms  the 
meaning  of  the  verses  chanted  by  the  dancer  is  conveyed  to 
the  unsophisticated  in  the  audience  by  the  Yidvshaka 
(buffoon)  who  also  gives  a  touch  of  coniic  relief  in  his 
grotesque  costume  and  actions.  Other  forms  of  the  GlidkytCr- 
■  Mihu  are  the  Manihmnham'Siiad  the  Ma^havilaaom. 

At  a  date  later  than  the  twelfth  century  the 
GUhagovinda  of  Jayadsva  superseded  the  impersonal 
narrations  of  the  Pumnas  with  its  more  intimate  human 
appeal  in  the  story  of  SrJ  'Krishna.  The  emotional 
change  caused  modifications  in  the  sentiment  of  the  music 
and  drumming  and  in  elaboration  of  dressing.  Out  of  the 
changes  in  subject,  sentiment  and  method  arose  the  distinc¬ 
tive  Krishndttam  (Krishna  dance)  which  reached  its  fullest 
development  about  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  dancer 
was  freed  from  chanting  in  order  to  give  his  undivided  energy 
to  the  language  of  movement,  gesture  and  sign  [Mudras, 
hand  language).  The  dance  was  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
temples,  and  other  stories  than  those  concerned  with 
•  Sri  Krishna  were  also  admitted. 

Out  of  these  loosenings  of  tradition  arose,  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  the  Rdmanattam  (REma  dance), 
based  on  the  Ramayctna,  which  has  closer  affinities  with  the 
genius  of  south  India  than  the  themes  of  the  MahdbMmiha. 
Here  too  the  more  intimate  association  of  the  story  with  the 
genius  of  the  people  encouraged  vital  development.  The 
epic  was  enacted  in  eight  days,  a  day  being  given  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  episode.  This  necessitated  an  increase  in  personnel; 
and  perhaps  economic  considerations  induced  retrenchments 
in  the  head-dress  worn  over  wooden  masks.  Later  the 
head-dress  w’as  restored,  and  thick  painting  of  the  face  took 
the  place  of  the  mask. 
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Thus  the  original  Chalcyarhvihu  evolved  into  the 
Kattahali,  which  gathered  into  itself  elements  from  all  the 
phases  of  the  past— the  religious  intention  and  Pauranic 
repertoire  and  humorous  injections  of  the  luiJm,  the  opening 
dedication  of  the  (miiacjcvinda,  the  costuming  of  the 
Krislindtiav!'.  tile  gestures  of  the  liamana  Uam.  Out  of  these 
elements,  and  detailed  modifications  in  gesture  which  need 
not  be  described  in  a  general  account  of  the  art,  the, 
Kat'Hal-ci.li  achieved  a  synthesis  of  dance  and  drama  marked 
by  a  unique  style  and  impressiveness.  The  following 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  (Miss)  Gertrude  Bonner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich  during  a  visit  to  Kefaia  in  1938  will 
indicate  the  reactions  to  KaMaMH  of  a  cultured  European 
accustomed  to  the  modern  occidental  stage:— 

“KatHakali  wms  a  form  of  theatrical  art  very  remote 
from  what  they  were  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
needle  of  their  inner  compass  tended  towards  Katlialali 
because  they  felt  that  it  bore  a  life  and  a  perception  which 
was  unique  and  had  an  immense  significance.  Katliakali 
attracted  them  because  it  was  a  traditional  bearer  of  almost 
lost  wisdom.  Nothing  was  left  to  haphazard  expression, 
and  therefore,  as  long  as  the  basic  laws  wmre  guarded, 
nothing  was  left  to  personal  distbrtion . Three  main  cha¬ 

racteristics  of  the  improvised  Italian  comedy  led  them 
directly  to  Katliakali— fhe  predominance  of  movement  and 
gesture,  the  use  of  masks  or  mask-like  make-up,  and  the 
creation  of  types  in  opposition  to  the  modern  theatres  which 
dealt  mainly  with  individuals.  After  the  decline  of  the  im¬ 
provised  comedy,  approximately  tow’ards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
Europe  they  could  mark  a  tendency  towards  a  naturalistic 
theatre.  There  were  extraordinary  achievements  in  this 
line,  an  a,lmost  incredible  refinement  and  subtleness  of 
..expression.  But  Europe  had  lost  its  theatrical  traditions, 
.jiiyhich  provided  a  basis  for  the  actor’s  technique  and  art. 
They  had  nothing  to  rely  upon,  But  Katliakali  possessed  a 
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tradition  which  was  in  itself  a  treasure”.  She  (Dr.  Bonner) 
admired  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  KatHaJcadi  which  was 
preparative  and  created  the  needed  atmosphere  by  loosening 
personal  pre-occupations  both  for  the  actors  and  the 
audience.  This  loosened  bondages  and  lifted  them  into 
another  world.  The  dance  movements,  the  powerful  steps, 
the  different  ways  of  walking,  and  the  magnificent  poses, 
showed  the  vitality  and  dynamic  power  of  the  character... 

The  Katlialcali  was  an  extraordinary  educational  tradition, 
a  ti’adition  including  the  training  of  the  mind  and  body,  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  of  concentration  and  perseverence  ;  in. ' 
short,  the  entire  human  personality.  A  country  which 
possessed  such  a  living  tradition  possessed  an  invaluable 
treasure.  As  long  as  such  a  tradition  existed  it  was  a 
source  of  strength  for  the  country  and  ought  to  be  treasured 
by  all. 

It  may  be  added  that  training  for  the  KatKakali  begins 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  reaches  tech¬ 
nical  completion  in  six  years,  after  which  the  attainment 
of  mastery  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  time.  Kattakali  is 
played  on  the  ground.  The  curtain  is  carried  on  and  off  by 
two  men.  A  large  brass  oil  lamp  stands  between  the  actors 
and  auditors.  The  action  of  the  dancer  is  sung  by  a 
man  behind  him,  to  drum  and  cymbal  accompaniment. 
Personal  variations  of  Katliakali  and  Bliwraiha  Ndtya 
(classical  Indian  dance)  and  combinations  of  the  two  are 
now  being  presented  with  much  favour,  and  a  renaissance 
of  indigenous  dance  is  developing. 

Other  dance-dramas  and  narrations  are  the  Yatkra- 
kali  which  is  performed  by  Namptlfies  on  special  occasions 
ih(i  TUruvathira-kaLi,  in  which  the  conflict  of  Siva  an^d^ 
Kama  (spirit  and  sense)  is  enacted  in  rhythmic  movement:,, 
by  women  and  girls;  a  masked  dance  by  Kaniydns  (villafe;. 
astrologers),  the  BJiadrakdli  dance  referred  to  above  iVv, 
connection  with  mural  painting  and  local  folk-dance^'lk 
which  await  full  study  and  record. 
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Associated  with  the  Kerala  drama  is  the  shadow- 
play  known  in  Malayalam  as  dlappavakkvi' hu  (Ola,  leather; 
pdva,  doll;  Mihu,  play),  though  its  performance  at  present  is 
centralised  in  the  Palghat  taluk  of  Malabar.  Some  students 
claim  its  origination  there,  others  hold  it  to  be  of  Tamil 
origin.  Its  subject,  in  any  case,  is  the  lldm'dyana  ns  told' 
by  the  ancient  Tamil  poet  Kambar.  The  stanzas  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  transmitted  orally  and  hereditarily  in  a  mixture 
of  Malayalam,  Tamil  and  Sanskrit.  The  stanzas  are  first 
chanted  and  then  elaborated  in  prose  for  the  understanding 
of  the  audience  while  the  shadow  of  the  personage  referred 
to  is  seen  on  the  screen.  There  is  no  music  to  the  play. 

The  characters  of  the  Olappdvakhilihu  are  cut  out,  in 
classical  forms,  in  antelope  leather,  and  the  details  of 
features,  dresses  and  ornaments,  all  of  which  must  conform 
to  tradition,  are  indicated  by  numerous  perforations.  Heads 
and  limbs  are  made  separately  and  fastened  loosely  by 
strings  to  the  body  for  free  manipulation  :  the  figures  are 
about  two  feet  high. 

The  stage  for  the  M-lIni  is  a  forty-two-feet-loiig  con¬ 
struction  with  a  white  cloth  curtain  on  the  side  of  the 
audience  which  is  squatted  in  the  open  air.  Some  distance 
behind  the  curtain  a  row  of  lamps  burning  coconut  oil  pro¬ 
vides  the  light  against  which  the  shadows  appear  on  the 
screen.  The  figures  are  pinned  to  the  cloth  during  the 
narration,  and  movements  are  made  by  rods  attached  to  the 
limbs.  Owing  to  the  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  meaning 
of  the  stanzas  the  shadows  remain  for  long  stretches  on  the 
screen,  and  movements  are  fev/ and  far  between.  The  per¬ 
formance  is  given  for  seven  da,%  s,  or  a  multiple  of  seven, 
from  9  p.  m.  till  drawn. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  history  and  features  of 
the  shadow-play  of  Malabar  and  the  similar  play  {Wdyang 
kulit)  of  Java  should  yield  valuable  historical  data.  There 
is  some  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  former  is  an¬ 
cestral  to  the  latter;  a  notable  difference,  however,  is  the 
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absence  of  music  in  the  Miihu,  whereas  the  wayangh  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  large  Javanese  orchestra  (gamelcm).  If  the 
OlappavakkTdhu  is  to  survive  it  will  apparently  have  to 
undergo  considerable  renovation  in  the  reduction  of 
exposition  (a  plain  translation  into  Malayalam  would 
accomplish  this),,  and  this  would  accomplish  the  further 
needed  quickening  of  movement  which  would  make  unneces¬ 
sary  the  crude  device  of  pinning  the  figures  to  the  screen. 

Dramatic  performances  are  also  given  in  Kerala  with 
puppets,  usually  small  in  size,  but  on  special  occasions  of 
colossal  size. 


ii 

MUSIC  IN  TRAVANCORE.'^ 

The  State  of  Travancore  has  been  from  early  times 
famed  for  its  music  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  its  people,  and  received  at  various 
epochs  a  powerful  impetus  and  encouragement  from  its 
ruling  kings.  Though  originally  it  formed  part  of  the  Chera 
kingdom,  portions  of  it  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Ghhlas  as  well  as  of  the  Pandyas.  Travancore  therefore 
can  in  many  respects  be  said  to  be  the  repository  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  South  India  and  the  centre  of  a  flourish¬ 
ing  school  of  music  whose  traditions  have  survived  to  this 
day.  Many  old  melodies  mentioned  in  ancient  Tamil  works, 
though  lost  to  the  rest  of  South  India,  have  bean  preserved 
in  Travancore,  such  as  IndiSa,  Indolam,  Puranir,  Paiji, 
Kanakkurinji  etc. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  Travancore  music, 
what  strikes  one  most  is  the  remarkable  nature  of  its 
variety.  First  there  is  the  pastoral  music  of  the  people, 
♦This  account  has  been  prepared  by  K.  V.  PoduvalEeq-,  Director  of 
ArchiBology — Travancore. 
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exquisite  in  its  quality  and  full  of  haunting  grace  and 
fascinating  lilt,  expressing  rapturous  delight  through 
merry  sound  and  alliteration.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
folk  music  in  which  the  songs^  have  an  unadorned  purity 
and  simplicity  of  diction  and  an  impassioned  sweetness  of 
melody.  In  their  singing,  Thaia,  or  time  measure,  plays  an 
important  part;  and  sometimes  the  songs  are  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  dance  with  a  swiftness  and  rhythmic 
movement  of  steps  which  give  an  added  grace  to  the 
music.  Ungoverned  by  any  laws  of  versification,  these 
folk  songs  of  Travancore  have  a  universality  of  sentiment 
and  in  their  llagas,  combine  BImvcis  and  lldsa.s.  I  heir  value 
consists  in  their  piimitive  spontaneous  music  containing 
melodies  which  are  some  of  the  most  treasured  possessions 
of  Kerala  art.  Unique  in  their  spontaneity  and  beauty, 
they  have  a  wide  raugo  of  outline  and  are  interesting 
as  human  documents  throwing  light  on  conditions  of 
primitive  life  and  thought. 

Side  by  side  with  the  folk  and  pastoral  music,  there 
grew  up  a  type  of  devotional  music  in  the  country  which 
was  fostered  and  kept  up  in  its  ancient  temples.'^  The 
music  of  the  Thevdram^  (600  to  800  A.  D.)  and  Thiruvdcha- 
kam'^  (9th  century  A.  D.)  with  the  rhythm  and  melody 


_  1  Some  of  the  most  anoient  folksongs  are  ThOttampattu,  PojlSnpattu, 
Panappaitu.  VallOnpattu,  V®lanp&t{u,  Sarpappatju,  Sast'hampattv. 
Bhadrakalippa^ta,  Vanobippaifu,  Thii'uvathifappattu  etc.  Travancore 
h^is  got  the  largest  variety  of  folk  songs  in  the  whole  of  Ksfala. 

2  Of  the  108  temples  of  India  sacred  to  the  Sri  Vaishuavas,  11  ai'e  in  Tra- 

vanoore.  They  are  Thrppathisaram,  Thif uvatJar,  Trivandrum,  Chengan- 
nar,  Aranmula,  IhirUppuliyur,  Thiruvanvantur,  Tbiruvalla,  Thfkkati- 
t'hanam,  Thfhkakaia  and  Thirumulikkulam.  • 

3  Thevaram  is  a  collection  of  devotional  songs  and  lyrics  of  the  three 
Saivite  saints  Thiruinanaaambandhar,  Apparswamikal  and  Sundara- 
morfhi  Nayanar  sung  in  the  important  Siva  temples  of  South  India. 

4  Thiruv^chakam  is  the  eighth  part  of  the  colleotion  of  devotional  hymns 
composed  by  Manikkavachakar. 
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of  their  verses  and  the  chanting  of  Nalayiraprahandham'^’ 
rich  in  amplitude  and  stately  in  sonorousness,  particularly 
the  TliiruvaymolP  which  ISTsdamuni,®  described  as  Dravida 
Vida,  Sugar  am,  set  a  high  musical  standard  in  the  country 
from  early  times.  The  composers  of  these  religious  hymns 
have  showed  an  admirable  instinct  for  form,  grace,  colour, 
sweetness  and  spiritual  emotion,  and  they  have  left  for 
posterity  gems  of  spontaneous  songs,  mellifluous  and  well- 
balanced  in  diction,  having  a  delicate  beauty  of  sound 
and  a  mounting  and  piercing  melody  which  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  man.  A  style  of  singing  evolved  out  of 
these  is  the  indigenous  system  which  is  commonly  called 
Sopana  i.  e.,  singing  which  is  generally  slow  in  time  with 
the  notes  going  higher  and  higher  and  rising  in  pitch  and 
intensity  as  they  proceed  producing  sweet  melody  and 
grace.  This  is  even  now  in  use  in  the  temples  of  the  State. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  early  music  of  Travancore  may 
be  said  to  be  the  same  as  pictured  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
Silappathiksram  composed  by  Ilanko  Adikal,  the  brother 
of  the  Chera  king  ^enkutiuvan,  a  work  of  outstanding 
merit  which  sheds  remarkable  light  on  the  progress  of 
musical  art  and  science  in  the  country.  In  this  work  the 
genius  of  the  people  for  music  is  wonderfully  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  a  number  of  musical  instruments  as  wmll  as  the 
qualifications  of  musicians  and  composers  of  songs  are 
mentioned.  The  ancient  term  for  music  in  the  country 
was  Isai  which  is  divided  into  Pa'i.V  and.  Thiran.  Pan  is  a 

1  Nalayiraprabandham,  is  a  compilation  of  the  hymns  of  the  Vaishnavite 
Alvpars  in  one  volume.  1  he  hymns  of  the  Saivite  saints  were  called 
Panniru  Thirumurai,  and  those  of  the  Vaishnavite  Alwars  Nalayim- 
prabandham. 

2  "  rAirwaj/mofi  is  a  devotional  work  of  the  Vaishnava  saint  hTammaivar 

containing  a  thousand  psalms. 

3  Nadamuni  was  a  Vaishnava  saint  who  compiled  together  the  songs  of 
the  Vaishnavite  Alwars. 

4  Pana,  one  of  the  literary  and  musical  forms  in  Malay&lam,  is  evolved 
from.,  the  ancient  Tamil  ‘'Pan”, 
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Baga  consisting  of  Sivaras  corresponding  to  the  Sampnrna 
faga  or  Mglakart'ha  of  modern  usage.  It  consists  of 
Shaijja,  Rshabha,  GandhEfa,  Madhyama,  Panchama, 
Dhaivatha  and  Nishada  l■espective]3^  The  Tamil  names 
of  these  8zm.ras  were  Kural,  Thut'ham,  Kaikilai,  Ulai, 
Ili,  Vilari  and  ThEram  respectively.  The  Pan  was  also 
known  as  Jamka  rdga,  of  which  Thifau  is  an  off-shoot, 
and  therefore  a  Janya.  rdga.  An  early  Tamil  work  known 
as  Yappilakkanam  describes  11911  different  kinds  of  tunes 
of  ancient  music  which  is  a  combination  of  Pan  and  Thiran, 
There  were  five  big  pans  viz.,  Kurinchi,  Palai,  Mullai, 
Mafuthain  and  Neithal,  which  were  sw^eet  and  melodious 
compositions  full  of  sonorous  and  majestic  diction.  This 
was  the  ancient  music  of  Travancore  synchronous  with 
what  we  now  call  the  Dravidian,  and  it  was  patronised 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  ruling  sovereigns  of  the 
State  who  were  themselves  great  connoisseurs  of  the  art. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  A.  D.  the  music  of 
Travancore  underwent  a  remarkable  transformation  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Qithagdoinda  of  Jayadeva,  which  in  many 
respects  transmuted  the  musical  melodies  extant  in  the 
country  and  gave  them  a  profound  grace  and  dignity 
combined  wiih  majesty.  The  charm  of  the  GUMgZvinda 
lies  in  its  sweet  and  mellifluous  diction  with  abundant  use 
of  alliteration  and  complex  rhymes,  and  in  its  expression 
of  exuberant  erotic  emotions.  Its  songs  have  a  strength, 
a  depth  and  an  assurance  combined  with  a  beauty,  a  pathos 
and  piety  unexpressed  before,  and,  on  that  account,  took  a 
deep  hold  on  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people.  The 
grace  of  sound  and  diction  exquisitely  employed  in  them 
set  the  standard  of  musical  melody  in  the  State  and  they 
are  even  now  sung  in  the  important  temples  of  the  State. 
The  result  was  the  happy  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
Padams  or  musical  compositions  couched  in  a  mellifluous 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  The  precursor  of  this  type  of 
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composition  in  Travancore  was  Vlrakerala  Varma'  (17th 
century  A.  D.)  the  Rsja  of  Kottarakkara  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  KatHakali  His  was  pre-eminently 
an  urbane  literary  intellect,  and  the  music  of  his  com¬ 
positions  is  the  effect  of  combination  of  sounds  as  mere 
sensations.  There  is  a  special  pleasure  in  the  subsidence 
of  the  soothing  sensations  produced  by  his  complex 
rhymes.  They  have  a  strangeness  and  intense  '  vividness 
suggesting  a  mysteriously  remote  foreign  influence.  All  the 
same,  the  greater  part  of  his  work  boars  the  essential 
impress  of  improvisation.  His  melodies,  therefore,  are 
fresh,  vivid,  spontaneous,  impatient  of  restraint  and  full  of 
warm  imaginative  feeling.  In  some  respects  he  is  undiscri¬ 
minating  in  his  choice  of  words  ;  but  he  penetrates  to  the 
pictorial  aspect  of  his  songs  and  seizes  the  poetic  concep¬ 
tion  from  within.  The  music  of  Virakerala  Varma  has, 
on  the  whole,  a  strangeness  added  to  beauty,  modelled  on 
Jayadeva’s  Ashtapadi. 

A  greater  composer  of  songs,  particularly  mKatHahali, 
was  the  great  Ksrt'hika  Thirunsl  MahSfaja^  (1758-1798 
A.  D.)  who  was  not  only  an  artist,  but  also  a  master  of  the 
scientific  technique  of  fine  arts.  His  compositions  have  set 
a  musical  standard  by  their  simple  forms  of  melody  with 
little  alliteration,  but  having  a  natural  flow  blended  with  a 
largeness  of  thought.  There  is  a  certain  immaturity  and 
roughness  in  his  rhythms,  but  in  range,  depth  and  thought, 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  conscientiousness  of  execution,  the 
Great  Ksrt'hika  ThifunSl  was  pre-eminently  a  scientific 
musician  and  connoisseur. 


1  The  songs  of  Viraksrala  Varma  are  embodied  in  his  Ramftyanam 
Katliakaii  plays, 

2  The  works  of  KSrt’hika  Thir'unal  are  ESjasuyam,  Subhadrfihaianam, 
Bakavadham,  Gandharvavijayam,  Panohaliswayamvaram,  Kalyaua- 
saugandhikanij  BSlar&mabharatham  etc. 
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But  it  was  his  nephew,  Prince  A^vathi  ThirunSP  (1756- 
1788)  who  was  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  composer 
of  Travancore  in  his  time  and  whose  inspired  work  is  a 
marvel  of  soothing  sweetness  and  serene  happiness  rising 
often  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  ecstatic  emotion.  The 
range  and  materials  of  his  art  were  as  great  as  those  of  his 
forms.  His  power  of  constructing  perfect  ]ucce6  of  musical 
composition  was  extraordinary.  He  was  skilful  in  organi¬ 
sing  a  long  series  of  free  modulations  of  a  systematic  pro¬ 
gression  of  melodies  in  his  songs,  having  a  proper  I'ichness 
of  tone  and  thought.  In  one  sense  he  was  the  creator  of  a 
flawless  musical  technique,  and  he  attained  a  greater 
breadth  than  his  resources  allowed.  His  melodies  are 
therefore  an  extempore  outburst  of  a  perfect  musical  form, 
rich  in  range  of  key  and  depth  of  thought.  On  the  whole, 
in  the  attainment  of  smoothness  and  breadth  by  means  of 
delicate  touches.  Prince  A&vathi  Thiimnal  was  unique  in 
his  day. 

Another  composer  of  outstanding  eminence  attached 
to  the  court  of  Kart’hika  ThifunSl  was  UnnSyi  Variyar® 
(1735-1785  A.  D.)  whose  musical  greatness  was  of  a  remark¬ 
able  kind  and  whose  melodies  are  even  now  popular  in 
every  household.  His  compositions  are  exceptionally  ornate 
and  dilatory,  having  a  slow  movement,  but  for  daintiness 
and  originality  his  genius  was  incontestible.  His  songs 
exhibit  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  structural  invention, 
his  tunes  vigorous  and  reminiscent  of  native  folk  music. 
But  what  is  most  unique  in  this  musician  was  his  remark¬ 
able  freedom  and  independence  in  the  handling  of  his 
musical  phraseology,  and  his  songs  therefore  have  an 
imperishable  richness  of  musical  colour  and  audacity. 

The  standard  of  musical  taste  set  in  the  country  by 
these  illustrious  predecessors  continued  uniterruptedly  for 

1  The  works  of  .ASvathi  Thiiunal  are  AmbarTshaoharitham,  Puthana- 
moksham.RugmivTswayamvaram,  Paundrakavadham,  BugminTparioaya- 
nStakam  and  Sri  VanohtSasthavaprabandham. 

2  UDOftyi  Vafiyar’s  great  work  is  the  Nalaokaritham  At^akkatAa. 
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more  than  half  a  century,  when  was  born  in  the  Travancore 
Royal  Family  Svathi  ThirunSl  Rama  Varma  Maharaja, 
a  great  musician  and  composer,  who,  in  fact,  was  the 
father  of  modern  music  in  the  State  and  whose  reign  may 
aptly  be  called  the  Augustan  age  in  Travancore.  Not 
only  were  local  musicians  and  composers  encouraged  and 
patronised  by  His  Highness;  but  talented  singers  from 
outside  the  State,  particularly  from  Tanjore  and  Palghat, 
were  invited  to  his  court  and  liberally  helped.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Travancore  musicians  who  adorned  his  court 
was  Irayimman  Tharapi^  (1783-1858  A.  D.)  whose  composi¬ 
tions  evince  a  rich  musical  tradition  and  possess  melody  of 
priceless  merit.  There  is  a  variety,  richness  and  depth  in 
the  sweet  concord  of  his  sounds.  All  the  musical  material 
that  could  be  assimilated  by  a  genius  into  a  mature  art,  he 
vitalised  in  his  own  way,  and  he  had  no  imitators  in  rhyth¬ 
mic  and  melodic  organisation.  What  gives  a  remarkable 
impressiveness  to  his  high  standard  is  his  delicate  orna¬ 
ments  and  choice  of  rhythmiic  words  indicative  of  a  slow 
pace  in  singing  and  a  noble  stream  of  melody.  Though  he 
did  not  possess  much  musical  scholarship  and  erudition  he 
was  a  past-master  in  the  perfect  fusion  of  untranslatable 
emotion  with  every  beauty  of  musical  design  and  tone. 
His  in  short  is  a  classic  example  of  what  flawless  musical 
form  can  be. 

Towering  far  above  Thampi  and  other  musical  con¬ 
freres  came  Svathi  Thirunal  (1813—1847  A.  D.)  whose  out¬ 
pourings  .  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  master-pieces 
of  exuberant  musical  talent.  He  tried  every  form  of  musi¬ 
cal  expression  and  solved  it  as  an  art  problem.  Though 
he  lived  only  for  g,  few  years  and  though  his  life  was 
beset  with  mental  worries,  he  was  a  prince  among 


■  1  The  principal  works  of  Irayimiaan  Thampi  are  DakshaySgam,  Kiohaka- 
vadham,  Ut'haraswayamvaram,  Subhadraharaoam,  Rasakrlda  pa{{us 
Murajapa  pfina,  and  Navarathriprabandham. 
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composers  of  his  time.  He  attracted  to  his  court  all  the 
illustrious  musicians  of  his  day  by  the  magic  of  his  genius 
and  gave  to  Travancore  music  an  imperishable  standard  of 
greatness.  The  credit  of  the  Maharaja  was  that  he  over¬ 
shadowed  all  his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries  by 
his  great  artistic  ideals  and  effected  a  transformation 
in  the  possibilities  of  sopana  singing.  His  songs  are 
rapturous  in  expressing  with  ecstatic  solemnity  and  devo¬ 
tion  the  varied  and  suppressed  yearnings  and  aspirations 
of  his  subjected  soul.  We  are  struck  by  a  sense  of  fitness  in 
expression  in  all  his  “profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.” 
It  is  in  the  effects  of  his  original  inspiration  upon  foreign 
material  that  the  best  indications  of  the  wide  range  of  his 
style  are  seen.  He  set  his  hands  on  every  conceivable 
form  of  musical  composition^  such  as  Swarajiths,  Varnaims, 
Kirt'hanams,  Padams,  Thillanas,  Drupads,  Thappas  etc.,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  he  touched  which  he  did  not  adorn.  An 
inspired  composer  and  singer,  his  originality  and  greatness 


1  The  most  important  of  the  Maharaja’s  oompoaitions  are  Navar&t'hri  kTr- 
ilhanam  and  Kavarathrimala — a  garland  of  spontaneous  songs  to  be  sung 
on  everyday  of  the  Navarat'hri  festivities  and  dealing  with  nine  forms  of 
Bhakthi;  (ii)  Ganaklrt’hanas  i.  e.  songs  composed  in  each  of  the  8 
Ghanaragas;  (iii)  Madhyamakalaklrt'hanas;  (iv)  R&gamaias;  (v)  Varuams, 
these  are  the  most  scholarly  of  technical  compositions  in  which  there  is 
a  perfect  equipoise  of  Baga,  Th&la  and  Bbava,  for  which  reason  they  are 
regarded  as  the  best  guides  for  understanding  our  most  oomplioated  system 
of  music.  The  Varnams  “  Sarasijan&bha  and  Syalamela ’’ are  regarded 
as  the  best  and  most  popular  in  South  India;  (vi)  Padas,  i.  e,  devotional 
songs  specially  adapted  for  Abhinaya  ;  (vii)  ThillSnas,  i.  e,  light  and 
luscious  pieces  set  to  sweet  and  sublime  Bagas  in  imitation  of  Hindustani; 
(viii)  Drupad,  i.  e.  a  slow  and  long  drawn  type  of  Hindustani  music ; 
(is)  Thappas  i.  e.  a  Hindustani  melody;  (s)  Prabandhas-Aj&mila  mOksha 
and  Kuchelcpakhy&nam.  They  range  over  5  or  6  languages — Sanskrit, 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Malay&Jam,  Hindustani  and  MarSthi.  The  special  feature 
of  all  these  compositions  “is  the  copious  insertion  in  them  of  choice 
Swaraksharas  which  are  introduced  most  appropriately  at  the  very 
places  where  the  Swaras  symbolised  by  the  letters  stand-” 
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consist  in  his  marvellous  grasp  of  musical  technique  and  of 
several  art  forms.  He  is,  above  all,  the  greatest  composer 
of  Travancore;  and  his  inspired  work  is  a  marvel  of  archi¬ 
tectonic  power  and  versatility  of  style  rising  often  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  rhapsodic  grandeur.  In  short,  an 
appreciation  of  Swathi  Thirunal’s  compositions  is  the  last 
reward  of  consummated  musical  scholarship. 

Among  the  musical  celebrities  who  hailed  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  and  who  adorned  the  court  of  Swathi  Thirunal 
were  four  brothers  Vativslu,  Sivanandam,  Chinnayya  and 
Ponnayya — all  experts  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
Of  these,  Vativelu  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  finished  musi¬ 
cian  of  this  time,  while  his  brother  Ponnayya  was  a  gifted 
composer  of  Swarajiths,  Padams  and  Varnams.  In  beauty, 
stateliness,  grace  and  melody,  Ponnayya’s  compositions  were 
remarkable  and  they  were  long  in  use  on  occasions  of 
Bharathanatya  in  the  important  temples  of  South  Travan¬ 
core.  The  indigenous  musicians  of  reputed  eminence,  who 
were  contemporaries  of  Swathi  Thirunal  and  who  were  patro¬ 
nised  liberally  by  him,  were  Govinda  Marar  and  Maliyakkal 
Krshna  Marar,  both  musical  prodigies  and  adepts  in  the  art 
of  sweet  and  elaborate  singing.  But  neither  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  singers,  nor  any  of  the  other  musicians  who  came 
after  them,  seem  to  have  exercised  any  lasting  influence  on 
the  development  of  Travancore  music,  nor  have  they  in  any 
way  helped  in  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  musical 
standard  or  taste  in  the  country. 

The  successors  of  Swathi  Thirunal  Maharaja,  Ut'hram 
Thirunal  Mart'hapda  Varma  Maharaja  (1847-1860)  and 
Ayilyam  Thirunal  Rama  Varma  Maharaja  (1860-1880)  were 
also  ardent  lovers  of  music;  and  in  their  time  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  music  set  by  their  illustrious  uncle  was  maintained 
with  unabated  vigour  and  enthusiasm.  During  their  reigns 
and  in  the  succeeding  years,  it  became  an  established  pra¬ 
ctice  to  sing  the  compositions  of  Swathi  Thirunal  Maharaja 
in  most  of  the  important  temples  in  the  State  and  particularly 

n 
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at  Trivandrum.  This  continues  even  to  this  day.  Most 
of  His  Highness’s  compositions  were  intended  to  be  sung 
by  master  singers  possessing  highly  cultured  voice  and 
great  technical  skill  so  much  so  that  several  of  them 
were  forgotten  slowly  and  went  out  of  vogue.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  H.  H.  the  present  Maharaja  and  under  the  talented  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Queen  Mother  H,  .H.  Maharani  Sothu  Parvathi 
Bai,  an  accomplished  musical  critic  and  exponent,  a  school 
of  music  has  been  recently  started  at  Trivandrum  to  resus¬ 
citate  the  lost  songs  and  melodies  of  Maharaja  Swathi 
Thirunal  and  give  them  a  permanent  form  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  20th,  the  music  of  Travancore  suffered 
a  great  degeneracy  in  standard  and  in  growth,  particularly 
among  the  professionals  due  to  the  absence  of  first-rate 
masters  to  keep  alive  the  musical  art  of  the  State  at  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  cheap 
drama  songs  imported  from  what  is  termed  the  Parsi  drama 
and  from  the  Tamil  districts  outside.  But  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  musical  instruction  in  the  girls’  schools  of  the 
State  a  certain  amount  of  musical  interest  has  been  kept 
up  all  these  years;  and  the  BhSgavathars,  or  musical 
teachers,  employed  in  the  institutions,  though  of  mediocre 
ability,  have  been  able  to  introduce  and  popularise  new 
musical  compositions  of  outside  masters  such  as  the 
Kirt'hanams  of  ThyEgaraja,  Dikshithar  and  SySma  Sssthri, 
and  to  supply  thereby  a  new  impetus  in  the  fostering 
of  musical  taste  in  the  country.  Many  were  the  great 
singers  and  musicians  who  won  the  discerning  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  talented  rulers  of  Travancore,  among  whom 
Sivarama  Gurudasa,  known  popularly  as  KshlrSbdhi 
Sasthrikal,  Parameswara  Bhagavathar,  MgruswSmi, 
Coimbatore  RSghavayya,  Kunjari  Raja,  Raghupathi  BhSga- 
vathar,  Lakshmapa  Gosayi,  Ku|athu  BhSgavathar  and 
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Kalyana  Kfshnayyar  deserve  prominent  mention.  But 
none  of  these  musical  artists  had  any  remarkable  genius 
for  creativeness,  nor  did  they  give  any  new  musical  forms 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  which 
could  claim  to  any  degree  of  originality. 

Among  the  composers  of  the  modern  period.  Mr.  T. 
Lakshmanan  Pillai  is  popular;  and  his  compositions  are 
regarded  as  highly  philosophical,  conveying  some  of  the 
highest  thoughts  couched  in  elegant  musical  form.  The 
reign  of  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  Bala  Rama  Varma 
Maharaja  is  remarkable  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Travancore,  of  which  music  in  particular  is  entering  on 
,a  new  phase  of  renaissance.  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
radio  and  the  gramophone,  both  reflectors  and  not  provo¬ 
kers  of  music,  is  giving  an  incentive  to  the  comparative  study 
and  appreciation  of  music;  and  the  musical  sense  of  the 
people  is  naturally  becoming  national  in  that  while  Travan¬ 
core  cherishes  its  own  ideals,  it  also  seeks  excellence  in 
a  wider  field  outside. 


Musical  Inst-i  uments, 

Travancore  has  a  very  large  variety  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  They  were  originally  of  three  kinds  according 
to  ancient  Tamil  texts,  Githanga,  Nrihaiiga  and  Ubhaydnga. 
Githdnga  was  used  as  accompaniment  for  vocal  music. 
NriMnga,  for  dance  alone,  and  Ubhayanga  for  both.  The 
musical  instruments  were  collectively  denoted  by  the 
term  Isaikkaruvi  of  which  four  kinds  are  distinguished.  Thor-- 
haruvi  made  of  leather,  Thula-ikkam-vi  provided  with  holes, 
NarambuMaruvi  stringed  ,  instruments,  and  Midattuk- 
karmi  throat  instruments.  Of  these  the  flute,  known 
as  Vankiyam  in  old  Tamil,  was  the  most  important  wind 
mstrunient,  and  rnention  is  made  in  Tamil  literature  of 
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different  flutes  such  as  Kontaiytnlculal,  /mpalanihinJiulal 
and  Mv^llaiya.nlm'.Al- 

The  Yal  was  the  chief  stringed  instrument.  There 
were  different  kinds  of  such  as  : 


Periyal 

consisting  of  21  strings 

Maharay'itl 

-  19 

Saltodayal 

14 

Senho-^tiyal 

7  „ 

The  following 

is  a  list  of  leather  instruments  men- 

tioned  in  Silappathikaram  which  were  accompaniments  for 

any 

performance. 

1. 

Ph'ihai 

...  A  kind  of  kettle  drum. 

2, 

Padakam 

Tom-Tom. 

3. 

Idakhai 

...  A  double-headed  drum. 

4. 

Maddalam 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

5. 

Tldtikhai 

...  A  hand  drum  like  the  hour-glass. 

6. 

ChalliJcai 

...  A  kind  of  large  drum. 

7. 

KaradiTcai 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

8. 

Thimilai 

...  A  drum  of  fishermen. 

9. 

Kudamula 

. . ,  An  earthenware  drum. 

10. 

ThaTckai 

...  Tabour. 

11. 

Ganapparai 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

12. 

Dantarukam 

...  A  little  drum. 

13. 

Thannumai 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

14. 

Thadari 

15. 

Anthari 

16. 

Mulavu 

...  A  drum  in  general. 

17. 

Chandravalayam 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

18. 

Monthai 

...  A  drum  open  at  an  end. 

Mur  am 

A.  variety  of  kettle  drumi 
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20. 

Kmi-vidu-tliambu 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

21. 

Nisalam 

...  One  headed  drum. 

22. 

Thudumai 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

23. 

Chiruparai 

...  A  small  drum. 

24. 

Adahham 

...  A  kind  of  drum. 

25. 

Tliahunidham 

26. 

Viraleru 

27. 

Pdham 

28. 

TJpanham 

29. 

Nalikai 

30. 

Parai 

...  A  big  drum. 

31. 

Thuti 

...  A  small  drum  tape] 

end  forming  a  small  neck  in  the 
centre. 


Of  the  percussion  instruments  those  that  are  even 
now  in  use  in  Travancore  are  the  Bheri,  Damarukam, 
Mrdangam,  Gajjali,  Doiak,  Thuti,  Udukku,  Chenta, 
Thimila,  I^akka,  Thakil,  Ghata  Vsdyam,  Milavu,  Mura^u 
and  Parai. 


The  chief  wind  instruments  are  the'  NSgaswaram, 
Ne^umkulal,  Kurumkulal,  Murali,  Pullankulal,  Sruthi, 
PSmpu  Nagaswaram,  Mukha  Vina  and  Kompu. 

The  important  stringed  instruments  now  used  are 
Nanthuni,  Vina,  Thamburu  and  Violin  while  Sarangi, 
Swarabhith  and  Ksttuvadyam  were  in  use  in  Swathi  Thiru- 
nal  Maharaja’s  time  but  subsequently  fell  into  disuse. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 


1.  SOME  IMPORTANT  CEREMONIES. 

An  important  annual  State  function  is  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja.  After  the  round 
of  religious  ceremonies  conducted  in  the 
Birthday  celebration  and  in  the  temple  His  Highness 

proceeds  in  procession  with  all  emblems  of  royalty  escorted 
*  by  the  NSyar  Brigade,  the  cavalry  Body  Guard,  the  rear 
being  brought  up  by  a  large  number  of  richly  caparisoned 
elephants.  His  Highness  takes  his  seat  in  a  beautiful 
palanquin  tastefully  adorned  with  green  and  gold.  The 
senior  Hindu  officers  of  the  Government  walk  in  front  of 
the  palanquin.  The  MahSfaja  visits  the  important  temples 
of  Trivandrum  including  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswaini  temple. 
Brahmans  are  treated  to  sumptuous  feasts  in  some  of  the 
important  temples  in  the  State.  In  Sri  PadmanabhaswISmi’s 
temple  the  feast  continues  for  seven  days.  There  is  poor 
feeding  on  an  extensive  scale  in  many  centres.  The  Kariklm- 
vettu,  the  cutting  of  vegetables  for  the  feast,  is  duly 
performed  in  the  time-honoured  manner.  The  Levee  Officers 
assemble  in  the  Ramanamatharn  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
immediately  preceding  His  Highness’  birthday.  The  Do  wan 
starts  the  cutting  in  ceremonial  fashion  after  which  everyone 
present  follows.  Sarvani  is  given  to  Brahmans  and  also  to 
the  members  of  certain  non-Brahman  Malayali  and  non- 
MalaySli  castes.  The  birthday  week  is  a  great  occasion. 
A  committee  of.  officials  and  non-officials  manage  the  un¬ 
official  functions  which  now  include  an  All  India  Exhibition, 
besides  numerous  public  congratulatory  meetings.  A 
military  parade  and  a  scout  rally  are  among  the  other 
important  events  of  the  week.  The  Birthday  Durbar  is  an 
imposing  ceremony. 
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The  chief  part  of  Thulapurushadanavi  is  the  donation 
of  a  human  figure  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  donor.  The 
ceremony  is  not  peculiar  to  Malabar.  It 
Thuiapurushadanam  Shodasa  Mahaddnmis  (sixteen 

great  donations)  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  w'orks.  Thulapurusha- 
ddnam  is  conducted  by  kings  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  the 
coins  used  for  donation  being  generally  made  of  gold.  In 
Malabar  at  any  rate  TMlabhdmm  is  often  performed  also 
by  ordinary  people  with  materials  other  than  gold,  e.  g. 
sugar,  molasses,  sandal-wood,  pepper,  plantain  fruits,  and 
brinjals. 

It  is  supposed  that  Pafas'ufama  in  anointing  Vlfa 
Kerala,  the  first  Travancore  King,  gave  him  a  crown  and 
enjoined  on  him  and  his  successors  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  Thuldbhdram  and  B.iranyagarbham  as  preliminary 
to  weai'ing  the  crown.  Thuldpurvshadd^iam  is  a  costly  cere-, 
mony.  Several  ancient  kings  of  Travancore  had  perfoi'med 
it,  but  it  became  a  regular  feature  of  successive  reigns 
only  after  Maharaja  Mart'han^a  Varma.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  by  H.  H.  Mnlam  Thifunal  Maharaja  and  four  of 
his  immediate  predecessors. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Zamorin  and  the  6aja 
of  Cochin  could  each  perform  the  ceremonies  only  in  the 
heart  of  the  other’s  territories,  the  former  at  Trichar  and 
the  latter  at  Thalipparampu.  As  these  places  had  always 
been  jealously  guarded,  the  two  kings  have  never  been  able 
to  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  coins  used  for  the  Thuldbhdram  prior  to  that  of 
H.  H.  Syilyam  Thifunal  Maharaja  in  1870  consisted  of 
circular  gold  pieces,  the  obverse  containing  the  inscription 
Sri  Padmanabha  in  Malayalam,  and  the  reverse  left  blank. 
The  coins  prepared  for  the  ceremony  in  1870  contained 
these  letters  encircled  by  a  wreath  on  the  reverse,  the 
wreath  in  the  latter  case  resembling  that  on  the  reverse  of 
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the  old  Company’s  rupee.  The  coins  were  of  four  different 
sizes  and  weights : 

1  Kalanchu  —  ?8-65  grs.  approximately. 

I  —  39-32  „ 

4  „  —  19-66  „ 

4  „  -  9-83  „ 

The  ceremony  is  performed  in  a  shed  called  Thula,- 
mandapam  specially  erected  for  the  occasion,  where  the 
scales  are  put  up.  The  Mai}dapam  is  usually  erected  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  premises  of  Sri  PadmanShha- 
swSmi  temple,  and  is  a  strong  thatched  shed  about  45'  x  40' 
with  a  platform  in  the  middle.  It  is  on  this  platform  that 
the  weighing  ceremony  is  performed. 

The  religious  rites  preliminary  to  the  TlmlUbhamm 
extend  over  eight  days.  On  the  first  day  the  MahafSja,  after 
making  offerings  to  the  principal  deity  in  the  temple,  goes 
to  the  Bhadradipa  mandapam  where  the  chief  priest  per¬ 
forms  puja  to  ten  prathintas  or  golden  plates  with  the  figures 
of  Vishnu,  Siva,  VinEyaka  etc.  After  feeding  twelve  Brah¬ 
mans  and  paying  DaJcshina  to  them,  the  Maharaja  says  to 
them,  "Aham  Thuldpurmhadaiiam  Jcarihum  ic'hami’'  (I  desire 
to  perform  Thulapurushadanam).  The  Brahmans  reply  'Kri- 
yathdm’,  may  be  done.  After  this  the  Maharaja  goes  back 
into  the  temple  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Quruvaranam  or 
the  appointment  of  or  officiating  priests,  twenty- 

seven  in  number.  Each  of  them  is  separately  appointed 
with  all  attendant  religious  ceremonies.  The  Mahafaja 
then  repairs  to  the  palace.  Certain  minor  functions  are 
performed  in  the  evening. 

On  the  second  day  the  high  priest  pours  over  the 
Maharaja’s  head  water  sanctified  by  pujas  and  incantations. 
The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  pass  off  without  any 
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ceremonies  except  pujas  to  the  prathimas  mentioned  above. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  Head  Priest  consecrates  the  Thula- 
mandapam  and  propitiates  by  means  of  Yadhu  Bali  the 
supreme  being  conceived  as  the  inner  principle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  next  day  the  Maharaja,  after  worshipping  in  the 
temple,  proceeds  to  the  Thulainandayavi  accompanied  by  the 
priests.  He  remains  there  till  the  Head  Priest  completes 
the  pujas  to  the  three  praihimas  of  Vishnu,  6iva  and 
Vinayaka  and  then  returns  to  the  palace. 

The  Head  Priest  then  purifies  the  manJapam  and  plants 
a  ihbranam  or  ornamental  arch  at  each  of  the  four  entrances, 
marking  each  with  one  or  other  of  the  emblems  of  Vishnu, 
vh.,  the  conch,  the  disc,  the  club  and  the  lotus.  This  is 
followed  by  the  planting  and  consecration  of  dhivajas  or 
flagstaffs  on  the  four  sides  and  corners  of  the  compass, 
purification  of  the  different  parts  of  the  mandapa  by  sprink¬ 
ling  consecrated  water  and  puja  to  G-oddess  Lakslimi  by  the 
Head  Priest.  The  puja  over,  the  scales  and  the  beam 
specially  made  for  the  occasion  are  brought  in  procession 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  after  due  consecration 
they  are  put  up.  Ninety-two  golden  pra  tJnmas  are  brought 
and  the  Thuldpuhisha  prat'hima  is  hung  just  beneath  the 
index  of  the  scales.  Some  are  stuck  on  the  beam  with 
wax  and  the  others  are  placed  on  the  scales.  Then  follow 
recitations  of  the  four  Vedas  and  the  reading  of  6.5mayana, 
MahabhSfatha,  BhSgavatha  and  some  other  PufEnas.  In 
the  night  the  Maharaja  attends  the  pujas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  the  Maharaja  after 
worshipping  in  the  temple,  proceeds  to  the  Thulamandap)ain 
where  he  is  anointed  with  consecrated  water.  He  then 
returns  to  the  palace  to  change  his  dress.  Wearing  certain 
golden  jewels  specially  made  for  the  occasion  and  holding 
the  State-sword  in  his  right  hand  and  the  State-shield  of 
black  leopard’s  skin  in  his  left,  he  goes  to  the  temple 
again.  At  the  foot  of  the  golden  flagstaff  he  dedicates  a 
tusker  to  the  deity,  and  after  making  offerings  of  silks,  gold 
72 
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coins,  jewels,  etc,  at  the  inner  shrines  he  goes  round  the 
temple  through  the  .Sribalippura  (corridor)  and  re-enters 
the  Thulamandapam.  He  walks  round  the  scales  thrice  and 
makes  prostrations.  After  going  through  certain  other 
ceremonies,  he  bows  before  the  priests  and  nimijanams  and 
takes  their  permission  to  perform  the  Tlmlapuhsliaddnam. 
He  takes  his  seat  in  one  of  the  scales,  facing  the  east  and 
holding  an  idol  of  Yaina  (the  God  of  Death)  in  his  right 
hand  and  another  of  Surya  (sun)  in  his  left.  The  .sword  and 
the  shield  are  placed  in  his  lap.  In  this  position  he  repeats 
certain  manthras,  when  gold  in  coins  and  bullion  is  placed 
in  the  other  scale  until  it  goes  down  and  touches  the 
ground.  He  then  alights  and  sits  down  facing  the  east. 
The  gold  and  the  prathima  are  placed  in  a  basin  of  water. 
He  offers  the  contents  of  the  basin  to  Brahmans.  The 
Head  Priest  anoints  the  Maharaja  with  avahlirtlui 
Icalasam  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  mandapam.  His 
Highness  goes  round  the  temple  once  more  and  after 
worshipping  the  deity  returns  to  the  palace.  This  brings 
the  ceremony  to  a  close. 

Padmagarhham^  is  another  important  ceremony.^  “A 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  lotus  flower  ten  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference  is  made  of  pure 
Padmagarbham  ^  cover  in  the  form  of  a  crown^ 

somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  prize  cup  and  this  is  half  filled 
with  Panchagamjam  water  mixed  with  ghee,  milk  and  other 
substances;  and  the  Brahmans  perform  their  devotional 
prayers  and  hymns  over  the  vessel  according  to  the  canon  of 
the  Vedas.  The  king  after  performing  his  devotions,  appro¬ 
aches  the  place  where  the  vessel  is  kept  accompanied  by  all 
the  high  priests.  Brahmans  of  note  and  learning  in  Malabar, 
Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Canara  etc.,  and  gets  into  the  golden 

1  This  ia  also  called  Hir'aOyagarbliam. 

2  Shungoonny  Menoa’s  History  of  Travanooie.  p.  S7. 
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vessel  by  means  of  a  beautifully  lined  ladder  expressly  made 
for  the  purpose.  When  His  Highness  enters  it  the  cover  is 
put  on  and  he  dips  himself  into  the  holy  water  five  times, 
while  all  the  assembled  priests  and  Brahmans  continue  pray¬ 
ing  and  chanting  Vedic  hymns.  This  ceremony  lasts  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  the  king  comes  out  of  the  vessel  by 
the  same  ladder  and  after  going  through  certain  other  cere¬ 
monies  prostrates  himself  before  the  image  of  Sri  Padma- 
nabhaswamy,  when  the  high  priest,  who  is  the  chief 
celebrant  of  the  ceremonies,  and  who  acts  the  part  of  a 
bishop,  takes  the  crown  and  taking  it  on  the  king’s  head 
pronounces  the  title  Kulasekhara  Perumal.  The  place 
then  resounds  with  Vedic  recitations,  prayers  and  hymns 
from  the  learned  Brahmans.  These  ceremonies  account 
for  the  Travancore  kings  being  styled  in  Malayalam  and 
Tamil  Ponnu  Thampufan  (Golden  King).” 

The  dates  of  Bir  any  agar  bham  ceremonies  performed 
from  the  time  of  Mart'hSnda  Varma  Maharaja  to  that  of 
Sri  Mulam  Thifunal  are  shown  below  : 


Mart'hSn^a  Varma 

11-11-926 

Rama  Varma 

5-10-936 

Bala  Rama  Varma 

3-11-976 

Swathi  Thirunal  Rama  Varma 

6-6-1009 

Ufhram  Thirunal  Msrt'hSnda  Varma 

23-11-1029 

Ayilyam  ThifunSl  RSma  Varma 

13-1-1047 

Sri  Mulam  Thifunal  RSma  Varma 

7-6-1069 

TMrumatampu  is  so  to  say  the  upanayana  ceremony 
for  the  male  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  prince  is 


TMr'uraatampu 


initiated  into  the  Vedic  lore  and  the 
Dlianurvidya,  art  of  war.  The  ceremony  is 


performed  in  the  Thevafat'hu  Koyikkal  and  the  Karippu- 


koyikkal  palaces.  As  in  other  religious  functions  Kakkattu 
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Potti  is  the  principal  functionary  in  regard  to  the  rituals 
connected  with  this  ceremony.  The  items  of  religious 
functions  include  pallibhct.janam  (devotional  worship  and 
stay)  at  Attingal  teinpie  and  Sri  PadmanabhaswSmi  temple 
for  three  days  and  six  days  respectively.  The  principal 
ceremony  continues  for  five  days,  followed  by  another 
important  ceremony,  PatiyettaviP 

Ariyittiivaloha  is  an  annual  ceremony  performed  by 
the  MahafSja  at  the  Thifuvarattu  Kavu  temple,  Attingal. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  function  is  the  tenth 
Aiiyittuvalcha  Makaram.  The  Maharaja  proceeds 

to  Attingal  on  the  9th  of  Makaram  accompanied  by  several 
of  the  palace  officials.  A  small  detachment  of  military 
under  a  Subadar  escorts  His  Highness.  The  Maharaja 
offers  worship  in  the  temple  in  the  prescribed  manner.  A 
cow  elephant  is  dedicated  to  the  deity  as  an  atonement 
in  case  of  non-performance  of  the  ceremony  in  any  year. 

This  is  an  annual  religious  festival  celebrated  in  the 
Maharaja’s  palace  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  of  Kanni,  the  last  three 
Navarathn  being  the  most  important.  This 

ceremony  is  being  performed  from  vei'y  early  times.  The 
festival  was  being  celebrated  in  the  palace  at  Padmanabha- 
puram  when  that  place  was  the  residence  of  the  Royal 
House.  After  972  M,  E,  the  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Trivandrum  in  certain  years  and  at  Padmanabhapuram 
in  others.  In  964  M.E.,  however,  when  Rsma  Varma  Maha¬ 
raja  w'as  staying  at  Mavelikkara  in  connection  with  the 
Mysore  war,  the  festival  was  celebrated  there.  In  1014 
Swathi  Thifunal  proceeded  to  Padmanabhapuram,  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  State  paraphernalia,*  and  celebrated  the 
Navardthri  festival  there.  From  1015  M.  E.  onwards  the 
festival  has  been  celebrated  uninterruptedly  at  Trivandrum. 

1  For  details  regarding  this  as  well  as  the  other  ceremonies  in  the  Palape 
see  Palace  Manual,  Vol.  I,  Fart  l. 
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The  festival  commences  with  the  bringing  of  the 
images  of  Goddess  Saraswa.lhi  from  the  Padmansbhapuram 
palace,  Velayudha  Perumal  from  Veli  Malai  and  Mimnntti- 
nanka  from  Suchindram.  The  image  of  Sarasu-athi  will  be 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  caparisoned  tusker,  that  of 
Velayudha  Perumal  on  a  decorated  silver  horse  and  that 
of  Munnattinankain  a  palanquin.  The  procession  reaches 
Kafamana,  a  part  of  Trivandrum,  on  the  afternoon 
previous  to  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  festi¬ 
val.  From  there  the  procession  is  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  procession  enters  the  Fort  by  the  east  gate  and 
halts  at  the  old  Pakatasala  gate  of  the  Palace,  where 
offerings  are  made.  The  Maharaja  worships  the  image  there 
and  retires  after  making  offering  of  money.  The  image  of 
Sarasxmtlii  is  alighted  and  taken  inside  the  Palace  while 
the  procession  is  continued  along  the  main  roads  of  the 
Fort.  The  image  of  Velayudha  Perumal  is  taken  to  the 
Srya^ala  temple  and  that  of  Muniinttinanka  to  the  Chen- 
thitta  temple.  On  the  first  day,  at  the  auspicious  moment 
the  image  of  Baras-wathi  is  removed  to  a  room  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Ohokkitta  Mandapam  and  the  formal  ceremony 
of  Puja  vaippu  or  placing  sacred  grantlias  and  weapons  in¬ 
cluding  the  M  ahaf  aja’s  State-sword  at  the  foot  of  the  image 
for  the  performance  of  piojds  is  conducted  by  Tharahanallor 
ITamputhirippad,  the  Thanthri  of  the  Sri  Padmanabha- 
swSmi  temple.  Regular  pvjas  are  offered  both  morning  and 
•evening  when  the  Maharaja  goes  there  for  worship. 

On  all  the  nine  days  of  the  festival  every  evening 
the  Chokkitta  Mandapam  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
garlands  made  of  flowers,  arecanuts  and  limes  and  the 
premises  are  well  illuminated  in  the  night.  Every  evening 
aKavati  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  is  taken  in  pro¬ 
cession  around  the  Padmathirtliam  tank,  wuth  military 
guard  and  accompaniment  of  music,  to  the  gate  opposite 
the  Ohokkitta  Mapdapam.  On  the  garlands  of  arecanuts 
eyening  of  the  nintlc  day,  bunches  of  plantain  fruits  anc} 
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and  limes  are  conveyed  on  lire  back  of  elephants 
attached  to  the  Royal  Stables  from  the  Uthsavamatham 
to  the  gate  in  front  of  the  Chokkitta  Mandapam.  The 
procession  goes  round  the  Padmatlurtliara  tank. 

Throughout  the  festival  musical  concerts  and  Parisliad 
of  Sanskrit  scholars  are  held  in  the  Palace.  The  former  is 
held  in  the  Chokkitta  Mandapam  in  front  of  the  image  and 
the  latter  in  a  spacious  room  close  by.  The  musicians 
usually  sing  the  Navarathri  Prahanclliavi  and  other  Kliiha- 
nams  in  praise  of  the  goddess,  composed  by  Swathi  Thifunal 
Maharaja.  The  discourses  in  Sanskrit  held  by  the 
Parishad  comprise  subjects  like  Tluvrlia  (Logic)  Miviavisa, 
NiruMha,  and  Jyothisha  (astronomy).  Recreations  are  pro¬ 
vided,  for  example,  KatHalcali  and  Th-u-llal, 

This  routine  is  gone  through  on  all  ’the  nine 
days.  Important  Hindu  officers  assemble  in  the  pandal 
erected  in  front  of  the  Chokkitia  Mandapam  when  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  goes  there  to  worship  in  the 
evening.  On  the  morning  of  the  Vijayadasami  day  the 
grantlias  and  weapons  are  removed  from  the  place  of  their 
temporary  deposit  and  the  Maharaja  performs  Vidyaram- 
bham  and  offers  gunidaldisliina. 

On  the  evening  of  the  V ijayddasami  day  the  Maha¬ 
raja  with  all  State  paraphernalia  leads  a  procession  to 
the  Vijayamandapam  opposite  the  Vijayavilasam  palace 
at  Pujappura!  His  Highness  drives  either  in  the  RaMam 
(State-car)  or  in  a  State  coach.  The  Maharaja  wears 
the  State-dress  on  the  occasion.  As  His  Highness  comes 
out  of  the  Palace  the  military  presents  the  royal  salute 
which  'is  duly  acknowledged.  The  Maharaja  is  accompanied 
by  H.  H.  the  Elaya  Raja,  the  consorts  of  Their  Highnesses 
the  Maharanis  and  the  First  Princess,  the  Dewan,  the 
Sarvadhikaryakkar  and  the  Karyakkar  of  the  Royal  Garage 
and  Stables.  The  procession  rnoves  -through  the  Ch^tlai 
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Bazaar,  Antiyirakkam  and  the  Pujappura  road  tithe  front  ; ' 
of  the  Vijayavilasam  palace  at  Ptijappura.  The  M'ahafaja 
alights  there  and  after  changing  the  dress  proceedsVto-ihe 
viandapam  opposite,  where  the  image  of  VelayudhaPefulffitti'' 
is  placed.  As  soon  as  His  Highness  reaches  the  Manidpavi, 
the  temple  priest  takes  a  bow  and  after  shooting  three 
arrows  on  an  imhusked  coconut,hands  over  the  bow  and  the 
remaining  arrows  to  the  Maharaja.  His  Highness  also 
shoots  three  arrows  and  after  worshipping  the  deity  at  the 
(Uparadliana  (offering  of  burnt  camphor)  returns  to  the 
Vijayavilasam  palace.  All  the  higher  grade  Hindu  ofScers 
at  the  capital  assemble  in  levee  dress  in  front  of  the  palace 
when  the  procession  arrives  there. 

Whether  His  Highness  uses  the  car  or  the  coach  in 
the  first  part  of  the  procession,  he  returns  in  a  State  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses.  The  military  and  other  paraphernalia 
stop  at  Pujappura  and  disperse  from  there,  a  detachment 
of  the  Body  Guard  alone  escorting  His  Highness  both 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  carriage.  On  alighting  at  the 
palace  gate  within  the  Port,  the  Palace  Guard  presents 
the  military  salute  which  is  acknowledged  by  His  Highness. 

The  artillery  fires  the  usual  salute  of  nineteen  guns  both 
when  His  Highness  leaves  the  East  Port  Gate  and  when 
he  re-enters  it  later  in  the  evening. 

The  image  of  Saraszmthi.  and  those  of  Velayudha 
.Pefumal  and  Munnuttinanka  are  then  reconveyed  from 
the  Palace  to  the  respective  temples  in  South  Travancore. 

This  brings  the  festival  to  a  close.  The  last  two  days  are 
observed  as  public  holidays  throughout  the  State. 

The  earliest  records  relating  to  this  procession  are 
those  of  the  year  1003  M.  E.  There  is  no  authentic 
evidence  to  show  the  origin  of  this  fun- 
^^prooM^s’ion^’^  Existing  records  prove  that  for 

many  years  past  the  Maharajas  have 
been  paying  a  visit  to  Sasthamangalam  temple  on  a 
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convenient  day  not  long  after  their  birthdays.  Ihough  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  this.,  procession  took  place  every 
year  between  1003  and  1016  M.  E.,  it  has  been  a  regular 
annual  function  since  1017  M.  E.  The  RatHam  (State  oar) 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  i)rooession 
and  there  are  records  to  show  that  it  was  used  on  most  of 
the  occasions.  An  auspicious  day  is  fixed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  palace  Dikshitliar,  and  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the.  visit  is  to  worship  at  the  Siva  temple  at  ^asthamangalam, 
the  day  chosen  usually  happens  to  bo  a  Monday  which  is 
held  to  be  sacred  to  Siva. 

As  regards  the  paraphernalia  accompanying  the 
Mahafs,ja,  this  procession  does  not  differ  from  the  Pujappura, 
procession.  Starting  at  about  4  P.  M.  and  leaving  the  East 
Port  Gate,  it  proceeds  north  along  the  Main  Road  and 
passing  the  Public  Offices,  the  Museum,  and  the  Observatory 
reaches  the  Yellayampalain  Square.  From  there  the 
Maharaja  drives  to  Sasthamangalam  in  a  coach. 

The  military'  including  the  band  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  stop  at, the  Square,  a  detachment  of  the  Body 
Guard  alone  escorting  His  Highness  both  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  carriage.  They  disperse  after  His  Highness 
leaves  the  Square  for  'Sasthamangalam.  The  State  officers 
assemble  at  the  Square  before  the  procession  reaches  there, 
and  after  paying  their  respects  to  the  Maharaja  they  disperse 
when  His  Highness  leaves  the  Square.  Certain  palace 
officers  who  are  specially  permitted  to  follow  His  Highness 
do  so.  The  Palace  Guard  vdll  be  on  duty  at  the  entrance 
to  the  temple  to  salute  His  Highness  both  on  arrival 
and  at  departure. 

At  Sasthamangalam  the  Maharaja  alights  at  a 
bungalow  belonging  to  the  Kapakkara  Potti,  and  after 
changing  dress  proceeds  to  worship  at  the  temple.  Returning 
to  the  bungalow  His  Highness  accepts  the  hospitality  of  the 
Potti  and  after  making  presents  of  cloths  to  the  Potti  and 
his  followers,  drives  back  to  the  Fort.  The  artillery  fire  the 
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usual  salute  of  nineteen  guns  when  His  Highness  leaves 
the  Fort  as  well  as  when  he  returns  to  it. 

The  Bhadradipam  or  Dtpaydgavi  is  an  important  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswanu  temple.  It  was  first 
instituted  by  Maharaja  Mart'handa  Varma 
a  ra  ipam  910.  M.  E.  It  is  performed  twice  every 

year  in  Dhanu  and  Makaram.  The  ceremony  lasts  for 
seven  days  and  ends  with  a  Pri&a/i  procession.  The 
(juruvarana  is  conducted  on  the  third  day  when  the  Icharya 
(the  preceptor)  and  the  RthviJcs  (priests)  are  chosen  by  the 
Maharaja.  The  Maharaja  is  to  be  present  on  all  days 
for  the  various  functions.  On  the  sixth  day  adithyahvanam 
is  performed  and  on  the  seventh  the  Bhadradipam  is 
conducted  in  the  Mandapam.  The  ceremony  ends  on  the 
eighth  day  with  the  Bribali  procession  during  the  night. 
There  will  1)e  offerings,  danarns,  feasting  of  Brahmans, 
chanting  of  Sahasrandmam  etc. 

PatiyUtam  or  the  ceremony  of  ‘ascending  the  steps’ 
of  the  Ottakkal  mandapam  of  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami 
temple  is  an  important  function  performed 
^y  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Maharaja  performs  the  patiylttam  on  the 
occasion  of  his  accession,  the  Elaya  Raja  wher^  he  is 
declared  heir  apparent,  and  the  Senior  Raiii  of  Attingal 
when  she  succeeds  to  the  StHanam.  Princesses  perform  the 
ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  their  Pa/Zi/c/tefto-  Those  who 
become  members  of  the  ruling  family  by  adoption 
have  to  perform  it  as  a  spiritual  confirmation  of  their 
status.  It  is  necessary  on  other  important  occasions  such 
as  Hiranyagarbham,  Thirumdtampu,  etc.  The  Patiy^iictm  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Thirumuppu,  i.  e.  succession  to  the  musnad, 
is  more  important  than  others.  The  Maharajas  before 
the  assumption  of  ruling  powers  go  to  the  Srlpadmansbha- 
swami  temple  and  present  an  elephant  to  the  deity  in  front 
73 
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of  the  flag-staff.  He  then  proceeds  to  tho  abhisravana 
mandapam  and  meets  the  members  of  the  E!,tarayogam 
inside  the  Chenichuttw.  Afterwards  he  goes  to  the  Srlmukha- 
mandapara.  The  MaharSj a  performs  namaskaram  in  the  §rl- 
mukhamandaparn  and  presents  jewels,  ornaments  and  silk  to 
the  deity  in  agolden  plate  placed  therefor  the  purpose.  The 
chief  priest  gives  Valkahct  prasaddm,  flowers  etc.  presented 
as  offering  to  the  deity.  He  then  hands  over  to  the  Maha- 
laja  the  State-sword  called  the  DivaMri  Vtaval.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  assumes  the  title  of  GMram  mUppu,  and  offers  Kdi}ikka 
to  Raghava  Perumal,  Vishwaksena,  Narasimha  Perumai, 
Vedavyasa,  Sa&tha,  the  deity  in  the  Thiruvampadi  shrine, 
and  Kshethrapala,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  temple. 
Kdnikka  is  offered  also  to  the  Bhagavathi  of  'Kupakkara 
matham,  and  at  tho  Thlvdraihupura  in  the  Sripadam 
Palace. 

Murajapain  and  AmUio  are  two  important  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  Sri  Padmaiiabhaswami  temple.  A 
description  of  these  two  will  be  found  in  the  First  Volume.* 


11.  TITLES  AND  HONOURS. 

The  practice  of  conferring  honours  and  titles  on 
distinguished  persons  was  in  vogue  from  very  early 
times.  Some  of  the  titles  thus  conferred  were  Ohem- 
pakaraman,  Thampi,  Thankao'hi,  AnanthapadmanSbhan 
A^ari,  AnanthapadmanShhan  Muppan,  Ananthapadman^- 
bhan  Mspikkam,  Rowthar,  Thafakan  and  Panikkar.  A 
written  communication  called  Ninavu  under  Sign  Manual 
was  usually  issued  to  the  individual  concerned,  specifying 
the  honour  or  title  conferred. 


See  State  Manual  Vol.  I,  pp.  603410. 
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The  grantees  of  such  honours  were  entitled  to  certain 
perquisites  in  connection  with  specified  ceremonies  in  their 
villages,  and  if  on  any  occasion  these  perquisites  were 
denied,  they  were  realised  by  having  recourse  to  legal 
proceedings.  Certain  titles  were  conferred  on  individuals 
for  meritorious  service,  hut  the  titles  conferred  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  particular  community  were  not  generally  granted 
to  persons  belonging  to  other  communities.  Some  of  these 
titles  were  hereditary  on  fresh  application  and  on  payment 
of  the  prescribed  utiyara  fees. 

Among  titles  conferred  on  ISTSyars  and  Vellslas, 
Thirumukham,  Kanakku,  Pillai,  etc.,  denote  more  or  less 
equal  status,  greater  prominence  being  attached  to  Thiru- 
mukhara.  The  atiyara  fee  pi-escribed  for  it  was  2,500 
fanams,  and  the  grant  was  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  and 
issued  under  Sign  Manual  to  the  grantee. 

The  honorific  title  Ammac'hi  was  added  to  the  name 
of  the  Nayar  lady  married  by  the  reigning  king  of  Travan- 
core,  the  corresponding  title  of  the  spouses  of  the  junior 
male  members  of  the  royal  house  being  Cheriyamma. 
The  Cheriyamma  of  the  Elaya  Raja  assumed  the  title  of 
Ammac’hi  when  her  husband  ascended  the  throne.  The  sons 
of  the  Maharajas  have  the  prefix  Sri  and  the  suffix  Thampi 
added  to  their  names,  while  the  sufSx  Koo'hamroa  is  tacked 
on  to  the  names  of  their  daughters.  Among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  sons  and  daughters  the  males  are  called 
Thampis  and  the  females  Thankao'his. 

Deeds  of  valour  in  times  of  war,  high  statesmanship 
and  skill  in  fine  arts,  like  literature,  music,  sculpture 
and  wood-carving,  were  specially  rewarded  with  appropriate 
honours  and  titles.  The  great  Mart'handa  Varma  conferred 
titles  and  honours  on  several  persons  who  won  distinction 
in  battle  or  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  following  extract 
from  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History  of  Travancore  is  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  procedure  adopted  at  the  investiture  of  the 
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order  of  ChempakarSma  in  the  time  of  the  great  Mart'hspda 
Varma  Maharaja  : 

“  The  recipient  of  this  distinguished  honour,  when 
selected,  is  presented  before  the  Maharaja  on  a  propitious 
day  fixed  for  the  ceremonial.  His  Highness  then  deliver¬ 
ing  a  short  speech  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of 
State,  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  knight- 
elect  to  justify  His  Highness’  bestowing  such  an  exalted 
title  on  him,  gives  him  some  special  present  and  names  him 
by  the  title  Chempakaraman  after  his  name.  The  knight 
then  proceeds  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  followed  by  the 
prime  minister  and  the  other  officials.  At  the  gate  in  a 
hall  attached  to  it,  takes  place  the  subsequent  ceremony 
which  consists  in  the  presentation  of  a  new  piece  of  peculiar 
kind  of  silk,  eight  yards  long,  called  Veeravaly  Pattu,  and 
the  wearing  of  a  suit  of  new  clothes.  The  knight  being 
dressed  properly  after  the  Travancore  fashion,  one  end 
of  the  silk  is  tied  round  his  head,  leaving  the  other  end  to 
the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  yards  loose,  like  the 
train  of  a  long  robe. 

“  He  is  then  placed  on  an  elephant,  and  behind  him 
three  nobles  or  other  persons  invested  with  similar 
titles  seat  themselves  bearing  the  train  of  the  knight’s 
turban.  The  knight  is  then  carried  in  procession,  accom¬ 
panied  by  native  band,  a  small  detachment  of  military 
together  with  all  the  State  peons,  Karikarahs  and  other 
servants.  The  procession  moves  round  the  four  streets  inside 
the  fort  and  returns  to  the  gate,  where  the  knight  dismounts 
from  the  elephant  and  proceeds  with  the  prime  minister 
who  is  waiting  for  him  to  the  latter’s  seat,  where  the 
knight  then  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  seated  with  the 
minister.  The  new  knight  is  now  presented  with  a  quantity 
of  betel  leaves  and  arecanuts  together  with  a  few  ripe  limes 
in  a  silver  plate,  called  thattam  or  thampalam,  and  thus 
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ends  the  ceremony.  From  this  day  the  title  Chempaka- 
raman  Pillay  is  always  added  to  his  name”.  This  was  a 
highly  prized  distinction  among  the  natives  of  Travancore 
and  was  conferred  only  in  rare  cases  as  a  special  token  of 
royal  favour. 

Distinguished  poets  also  received  due  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  Msrt'hsnda  Varma.  He  honoured  the  author 
of  the  drama  Bala  Msrt'handavijayam  with  the  title  of 
Navlna  KalidSsa.  Several  other  titles  and  Virasrnlchdlas  were 
conferred  by  him  on  many  distinguished  subjects.  The 
practice  was  continued  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors. 
SwSthi  Thirunal  Maharaja  conferred  the  title  of  Kokila- 
hantha  on  Meru  Gdsayi,  a  musician  of  exceptional  merit 
in  his  court.  In  1033  M.  E.  his  successor  honoured  the 
carpenter  who  was  in  charge  of  the  wood-works  in  the 
construction  of  the  Valiyakoyikkal  Palace  at  the  capital 
with  the  title  of  Ananthapadmanabhan  Mut’ha&ari, 

This  old  practice  of  recognising  meritorious  services 
rendered  to  the  king  and  the  country  was  revived  on 
a  systematic  basis  by  His  Highness  §ii  Chithra  Thirunal 
Maharaja  in  1110  M.  E.  At  the  levee  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  Maharaja’s  birthday,  His  Highness  announced  the 
conferment  of  certain  titles,  presenting  the  badges  to  the 
recipients  of  the  honour.  From  that  year  onwards  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  confer  titles  on  individuals  chosen  for 
the  distinction.  The  titles  conferred  by  H.  H.  the  Maha¬ 
raja  from  1934  to  1939  A.D.  are  given  below  along  with  the 
names  of  the  holders. 

Vasthuvidyalmiala—M..  R.  Ry.  G.  Balakrishna  Rao  Avl., 

Water  Works  Engineer  (1934). 
JJdaraiiromani — M.  R.  Ry.  Rao  Sahib 

T.  Padmanabha  Rao  Avl., 

Retired  Anchal  Superintendent  (1934). 

Nawab—Kh&n  Bahadur  Sir  M.  tiabibullah  Sahib  Bahadur 
K,  C.  S.  I.,  K.  C.  I,  E.,  LL.  D.  (1935), 
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SadasyathiMa-U.  R.  Ry.  T.  K.  Velu  Filial  Avl., 

Deputy  President, 

SiT  Miilam  Legislative  Assembly  (1935). 

VaidyaidsthrakusaU—Mvs.  M.  Poonen  Lukkose, 

Surgeon,  Women  &  Children’s  Hospital  (1935). 

8aeMvdihama—Siv  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  K.  C.  L  E., 

Dewan  of  Travancore  (1936), 

BSjyasevaniratha-—Eao  Bahadur  Dr.  F.  Kuujan  Pillai, 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government  (1936). 

RajahhaUha—M..  R.  Ry.  A.  Fallaperumal  Pillai  Avl., 

Palace  SarvSdhikSryakkar  (1936). 

Mahdkavi — M.  R.  Ry.  Rao  Sahib  Ullttr  S.  Parameswara 

Aiyar  Avl,  Retired  Dewan  Peishkar  (1936). 

Rdjamthinipuna—'M..  R.  Ry.  Rao  Bahadur  A.  Verghese  Avl., 
Chief  Justice,  Travancore  High  Court  (1937). 

Rdjyamkshdpravlna—M..  R.  Ry.  R.  Pitohu  Aiyangar  Avl., 

Commissioner  of  Police  (1937). 

Ra4akdryahusala,—M.\H^  D.  H.  Watts, 

Directress,  State  Guests  Department  (1937). 

Rajyasevadhummdhara — M.  R.  Ry.  Dewan  Bahadur 

V.  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar  Avl., 
Retired  Dewan  of  Travancore  (1938). 

Vaidyasdsthranipuna—Dv,  L.  A.  Ravi  Varma, 

Surgeon-in-charge  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  (1938). 

BdJyaslmpravhia~M.  R.  Ry.  G.  Parameswaran  Pillai  Avl., 
Federatiqn  Special  Officer  (1939) 
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Holders  of  Maharaja's  Gold  Medal. 


Miss  A.  T,  Martin, 

Surgeon,  Women  &  Children’s  Hospital, 

Trivandrum  (Leave)  (1939). 

S.  C.  H.  Robinson  Esq., 

Game  Warden,  Peermede  (1939). 

Conferment  of  titles  and  honours  in  future  will  be 
Future  titles  according  to  the  following  rules.  Titles 
have  been  grouped  into  three  classes,  viz., 

(i)  Raja,  Rawab, 

Sachivot'haraa,  Sachiva&iromani. 

(ii)  Rajakafyadhufamdhafa, 

Rajakafyapravina, 

Rajakaryaku^ala,  and 
Rajakafyanifatha. 

(iii)  Rajyasevadhuramdhafa, 

Rajyasevapravipa, 

Rsjyasevaku^ala,  and 
Rajyasevanifatha. 

More  than  one  title  from  group  (i)  may  be  held 
by  a  recipient  at  the  same  time.  So  also  may  one  title 
from  each  of  the  three  groups  be  enjoyed.  As  regards 
groups  (ii)  and  (iii),  the  recipient  of  a  particular  title  in 
either  may  be  elevated  to  a  higher  one  in  its  own  group  or 
a  recipient  may  enjoy  both  the  titles  from  the  two  groups 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Below  these  titles  will  come  two  items  of  medals, 
one  gold  and  the  other  silver,  which  may  be  awarded  either 
in  addition  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  titles  or  by 
themselves.  These  will  be  called  the  Maharaja’s  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals  respectively. 
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Recipients  of  the  titles  of  Raja,  Nawab,  Sachivot'hama, 
Saohivasifomani,  Dhufamdhafa  and  Pravlna  will  have  a 
necklace  of  gold,  a  pendant  set  with 
Decorations  diamonds  only  fpr  the  first  three,  and  with 
diamonds  and  rubies  for  the  last  two,  and  a  Sannad  each. 
Holders  of  titles  with  the  suffixes  “Kus'ala”  and  “Nifatha” 
will  be  given  a  medal  and  a  Sannad  each.  The  jewel  or 
the  medal  of  the  titles  derived  from  the  word  “Raja”  will 
have  on  one  side  the  Shank  crest  and  on  the  other  the 
effigy  of  the  Sovereign.  The  titles  derived  from  the  word 
“Rajya”  will  have  on  one  side  the  map  of  Travancore  and 
on  the  other  side  the  royal  cipher. 

The  Maharaja’s  Medals  will  contain  the  Shank 
crest  only. 

Title-holders  of  each  of  the  groups  mentioned  above 
take  precedence  over  those  of  the  next 
Order  of  precedence  group,  Among  the  title-holdei’S 

falling  under  group  (i),  the  ranking  inter  se  depends  on  the 
date  of  conferment  of  the  title,  provided  that  in  the  case 
of  a  Dewan  in  office  he  always  takes  precedence  irrespe¬ 
ctive  of  other  conditions. 

Among  the  holders  of  titles  with  the  prefix  “Raja- 
karya”  the  following  shall  be  the  order  of  precedence  : 

Raj  akar  y  adhuf  amdhaf  a 
Rajakaryapravina 
Rajakaryakuiala 
Rsjakaryanifatha. 

The  holders  of  titles  with  the  prefix  “Rajyaseva” 
will  also  be  ranked  likewise. 

The  holders  of  the  same  title  will  be  ranked  inter  se 
with  reference  to  the  date  of  conferment,  taken  together 
with  the  spirit  of  ranking  above  laid  down. 
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Southern  Division. 

The  Trivandrum  Division  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
Administrative  Divisions  of  the  State.*  It  has  an  area  of 
1,490  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  a  fifth 
Area  an  of  .fcotal  area  of  the  State.  It  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  Quilon  Division,  on  the  east  by  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Sahyadri  Range  of  mountains, 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  surface  has  an  undulating  slope  gradually  rising 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 
east.  The  coastal  tract  is  flat,  sandy  and 
Physical  features,  alluvial,  intersected  by  a  few  rocky  form¬ 
ations,  such  as  those  found  near  Kadiyapattaham,  KSvalam, 
and  Varkala.  Though  the  Vilavanko^u  talukdias  numerous 
isolated  rooks,  there  is  no  big  rock  formation  except  the 
one  known  as  Vinyakundam  at'  Munchira.  Several  rivers 
traverse  this  district  and  empty  their  waters  either  into 
the  sea  direct  or  into  the  backwaters  or  lagoons  lying 
along  the  coast.  Six  of  the  taluks  touch  the  sea,  three  of 
them,  viz.,  Kalkulara,  Vilavankodu  and  Neyyattinkafa  , 
stretching  across  the  country  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  east.  The  hilly  tracts  are  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rubber,  tea  and  coffee. 


The  present  Trivandrum  Division  is  a  combination  of  the  former 
Padmanabhapuram  and  Trivandrum  Divisions. 
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Travancore,  as  a  whole,  is  not  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
Some  time  ago  plumbago  was  mined  in  Vellanad  in  the 
Nedumangad  taluk.  Similarly,  iron  was 
Rooks,  mines  and  extracted  fi’om  the  ore  obtained  near 
minerals.  Mafunkurin  the  Agasthi§waram  taluk,  but 
this  industry  died" out  with  the  advent  of  manufactured  iron 
goods  from  western  countries.  Deposits  of  mica  are  found 
in  certain  coastal  pakuthies  of  the  Vilavankodu  taluk  and 
other  parts  of  the  district.  There  are  no  mines  in  any  of 
the  taluks  now  working.  Hard  granite  and  lime  stone  are 
found  in  certain  pakuthies  of  Thovala-  A  species  of  stone 
which  when  polished  passes  for  vaidnfyam  and  fetching  a 
fairly  good  price  is  sometimes  picked  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Killiyar  river  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  Ptijappufa, 
a  suburb  of  Trivandrum. 

The  sea  sand  in  and  around  Cape  Comorin  and  near 
Maxiavalakkuric'hi  in  Kalkulam  taluk  contains  valuable 
minerals  such  as  monazite,  zircon  and  ilmenite  and  is 
’largely  exported  on  that  account.  Two  European  firms, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  William  and  the  Travancore 
Minerals  Co,,  are  engaged  in  the  export  of  these  sands. 

The  flat  coastal  tract  with  its  sandy,  alluvial  soil  is 
best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  paddy  and  the  coconut 

Flora  palm.  There  are  extensive  palmyrah  topes 

in  the  plains  of  the  southern  talhks  and 
beautiful  coconut  topes  near  the  sea-coast  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  northern  taluks. 
Manure  trees  are  largely  grown  in  the  four  southernmost 
taluks  comprising  Nsnjanad  and  E^anad.  Jack,  anjili, 
mango,  tamarind,  laurel,  cashew  and  other  trees  grow 
largely  in  the  interior.  Plantains  and  tapioca  of  different 
varieties  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  except  in  the  sandy 
tract  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  flora  of  the  dry  parts  in  this  division  and  that  of 
the  Cape  are  interesting.  There  is  a  perceptible  variation 
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in  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  and  the  lie  of  the 
lands  in  South  Travancore.  Instead  of  a  dense  veget¬ 
ation  the  landscape  is  seen  to  be  of  a  number  of  rocky 
hillocks  with  large  open  areas  over  which  only  grass  and 
scrubby  forms  grow.  Even  the  most  hardy  epiphytic  forms 
such  as  Vanda  RoxburgMi,  Saccalolium,  Drymoglossum  and 
Drynarice,  which  grow  on  the  branches  of  the  avenue  trees 
along  the  route  to  the  south,  become  scarce  and  more  or  less 
disappear  beyond  Kulithurai.  Due  to  rocky  soil  and  scanty 
rainfall  even  the  ordinary  hardy  mesophytic  shrubs  do  not 
thrive  well.  The  hedges  are  composed  of  a  variety  of 
thorny  or  succulent  shrubs.  As  if  to  make  up  -for  the 
sparsity  of  foliage  there,  the  hedges  are  overgrown  with 
a  number  of  climbers  most  of  which  are  leafy.  Except  in 
the  low-lying  areas  where  paddy  is  cultivated  with  the 
help  of  irrigation  tanks  and  canals  the  open  spaces  are  rare¬ 
ly  utilised  for  the  growth  of  any  other  crop.  The  hillocks 
are  mostly  clothed  with  low-growing  species,  especially 
grasses  and  some  thorny  shrubs.  The  variety  of  procum¬ 
bent  plants  is  greater  and  representative  of  many  families. 

Towards  the  east  are  a  series  of  hill  ranges  varying 
in  height  from  800  to  1500  feet,  the  sides  of  which  show  a 
distinct  type  of  xerophytic  flora  dominated  by  large  grasses 
towards  the  top  and  by  scrubby  forms  at  the  base.  The  pro¬ 
minent  grasses  are  species  of  Andropogon  along  with  lesser 
forms  as  Panioum  Tricholaena,  Setaria  Aristrdia  Pennisetium, 
Sporobolus,  Ohloris,  Eragrostis  etc.  Growing  sheltered  by 
the  grasses  are  a  number  of  subordinate  perennial  herbs 
which  are  partly  bulbous  and  partly  rhizomatous  and  many 
annuals. 

The  shrubby  forms  are  constituted  by  species  of 
Phoenix  which  often  form  pure  association  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  the  hills.  In  the  valleys  sheltered  by  the  hill  ridges 
there  are  woods  composed  chiefly  of  small  trees. 
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These  hill  ranges  possess- a  characteristic  flora  com¬ 
posed  of  dry  grass  and  woody  forms  which  can  withstand 
the  drought  and  the  strong  dry  winds.  The  composition  of 
the  flora  of  these  liills  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail. 
Among  those  growing  are  a  number  of  annuals  which  have 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  which  have  to  be  collected 
within  the  short  period. of  their  growth,  and  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials  which  put  forth  their  shoot  only  during  the  short 
favourable  season.  Others  flower  very  rarely.  The  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  interesting  from  another  aspect  as  well.  Many  of 
them  are  useful  medicinal  plants.  On  account  of  the  habitat 
the  cell-sap  is  more  concentrated  and  hence  more  efficacious. 
The  suggestive  nsime  Maruthvavialai  {MahmthuvaJum  Jiialai) 
given  to  one  of  these  hills  indicates  this  importance. 

In  contrast  to  the  xerophytio  vegetation  described 
above,  these  districts  possess  also  a  typical  hydrophytic 
flora.  In  the  large  perennial  tanks  that  are  found  in  many 
places  -grow  a  number  of  water  plants.  In  most  of  these 
tanks  are  large  associations  of  Nelumbium  and  Nymphaea 
with  the  convergent  type  Limnanthensum  growing  amidst 
them.  These  lotus  tanks  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
luxuriance.  Among  other  associations  of  floating  plants 
are  those  of  Trapa  bispinosa  generally  found  covering  the 
water  surface  beneath  the  shade  of  the  large  banyan  trees, 
and  PistiaStatistis.  Growing  submerged  are  ceratophyllum, 
utricularia,  ohara,  etc.,  all  forming  -a  close  tangle  under¬ 
neath.  ISTearer  the  shore  are  Neptunia  Jussieua,  and  Hydro- 
rhiza,  intermingled  with  Aeschenomene  aspera,  Ludwiggia 
and  Ipomea  reptans.  They  often  so  closely  cover  portions 
of  the  margin  that  they  are  deceptive  of  solid  ground  beneath. 
Generally  there  is  an  intermediate  region  of  marshy  ground 
between  the  shore  and  the  water.- 

Other  tanks  with  shallower  water  and  the  river  basin 
in  dry  weather  exhibit  a  reed  marsh  vegetation  consisting 
of  Juncus,  Scripus,  and  Typha  growing  together  and 
forniing  close  palisade  of  leaves  over  the  surface  of  water. 
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Large  numbers  of  smaller  marshy  plants  grow  in  the  spaces 
between  the  reeds  and  along  the  margins. 


The  vegetation  is  typically  xerophytic.  Associations 
of  Acacia  planiformis  and  Acacia  latronum  with  palmyra 
groves  form  the  characteristic  endemic 
Ibe  flora  of  the  Cape  types.  Other  trees  grown  are  Thespesia 
populnea,  Melia  azadirachta,  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  Ficus 
bengalensis,  Ficus  religiosa,  Calophyllum  inophyllum  and 
Cralgeva  religiosa.  They  all  grow  stunted  or  assume  the 
umbrella  shape  as  the  Acacias.  G-rowing  in  the  Acacia 
woods  are  Cacti,  Agave  americana,  Aloe  littoralis,  JTotonia 
grandiflora,  Barleria  buxifolia,  Jatropha,  Galotropis  gigantea, 
Flacourtia,  Gymnosporia,  &c.,  with  a  ground  vegetation 
consisting  of  a  number  of  typical  xerophytic  herbs  including 
many  grasses  as  Perotis,  Eragrostis,  Chloris  and  Eleusine. 

Typical  psammophytes  as  Ipomoea  pes-capre,  Spinifex 
squarrosus,  Oyperus  rotundus,  &c.,  occur  in  the  sandy  areas. 
The  Cape  is  often  visited  by  botanists  for  the  collection  and 
study  of  sea- weeds.  Next  to  Pamban,  the  Cape  perhaps 
shows  the  greatest  variety  of  these  in  South  India.  Forms 
belonging  to  all  the  three  major  divisions  of  sea-weeds,  the 
Chlorophyceas,  Phaeophycaas  and  Rhodophycess  grow  here 
attached  to  the  rocks.  There  are  also  the  marine  flowering 
plants,  Zostera  and  Halophila,  growing  along  the  wave-line 
in  sand  and  at  shallow  depths.  Large  formations  of  Ulva, 
Enteromorpha,  Halimeda  and  Caulerpa  cover  the  shore  near¬ 
est  the  wave-line.  A  little  to  the  interior  are  the  brown 
algse,  especially  Sargassom,  Padina  and  Ectocarpus,  and  a 
number  of  red-algse  as  Gracilaria,  Polysiphonia,  Chrys- 
menia,  Corallina,  Ceramium,  &c. 

Paddy  is  the  most  widely  cultivated  crop.  In  the 
southernmost  taluks  where  the  rainfall  is  comparatively 
scanty,  over  55,000  acres  of  paddy  lands  are 
served  by  the  KothaySr  Irrigation  Project. 
In  sorne  of  th©  northern  taluks  also  tank  irrigation  is 
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resorted  to.  The  .chief  varieties  are  champa,  varim- 
7montahan,  athiklcirali,  eldvi^hu,  etc.  Coconut,  tapioca,  pepper 
and  edible  roots  are  the  principal  dry  crops  cultivated 
in  almost  all  the  taluks,  and  rubber  and  tea  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  tracts.  The  main  crops  raised  and  the 
approximate  acreage  under  each  are  given  below  : 


Crops 

Acres 

Paddy 

1,20,763 

Coconut 

1,30,285 

Tapioca 

1,53,120 

Sugar-cane 

88 

Pepper 

21,302 

Ginger 

570 

Rubber 

6,090 

Tea 

3,955 

Coffee 

60 

Mango,  jack  and  laurel  are  grown  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Agasthiswaram  taluk.  The  mangoes  and  jack 
■  fruits  of  Saranku^i  are  noted  for  high 
Garden  produce  excellence.  Apart  from  the  palmyra  palms 
which  grow  in  abundance,  only  manure  trees  are  grown 
in  the  gardens  in  Kalkulam,  while  plants  of  almost  all 
kinds  are  met  with  in  Vilavankodu  taluk.  Dry  grains,  such 
as  horsegram  and  gingelly,  and  edible  roots  like  tapioca, 
china,  kac'hil,  and  chlmpu  are  cultivated  with  profit  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  Plantains  of  different  varieties  and  coconut 
palms  are  common  in  all  the  taluks. 

The  taluks  or  portions  of  taluks  along  the  sea 
coast  are  absolutely  free  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

Fauna  Tigers,  elephants,  boars,  leopards,  bears, 
bisons  and  monkeys  are  found  in  the  forests 
along  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  e.  g., 
Thadikkarankopam  and  Kaliyal.  Jackals  are  very  common 
in  the  jungles  in  almost  all  the  taluks. 
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Cows,  bulls,  buffaloes,  slieep,  dogs,  cats  and  fov^ls  are 
comraoii  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Division.  Horses  also  are 
kept  in  the  more  important  towns.  Asses 
Domestic  animals.  reared  ill  the  southern  taluks. 


The  crow  is  one  of  the  common  birds  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Division.  Storks,  doves  and  kites  are  not  rare. 

Various  species  of  parrots  are  found  in  the 
Kaliyal  pakuthi  in  Vilvankodu.  Many 
other  birds  which  are  common  to  the  west  coast  are  also 
found  here. 

Fish  is  obtained  in  plenty  from  the  sea  in  the  coastal 
tract.  Different  species  of  it  are  found  in  the  rivers  and 
tanks.  The  lagoons  along  the  coast  also 
yield  a  rich  supply.  Vilinjam  in  particular 
is  a  centre  of  fishing  industry  in  south  Travancore. 


I'ish. 


Climate. 


A  warm  humidity  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  climate  in  the  lowland  portions  of .  this  Division. 

Extremes  of  temperature  are  seldom 
experienced.  But  the  land  cools  as  it 
climbs  towards  the  mountains  on  the  east,  particularly  the 
bracing  heights  of  the  Ponmudi  Hills. 

Like  the  other  parts  of  the  State  this  Division 
receives  a  share  of  both  the  south-west  and  the  north-east 
monsoons,  the  former  in  a  larger  zneasure 
Rainfall.  latter.  The  south-west  monsoon 

begins  by  about  the  middle  of  Edavam,  (May-June)  and  the 
north-east  monsoon  in  Thulam  (Oot-Nov.).  The  rainfall 
ranges  from  35  inches  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea 
coast  to  75  inches  at  the  northern  limit,  and  increases  gra¬ 
dually  from  west  to  east,  reaching  a  maximum  of  100  inches. 
It  is  below  45  inches  in  the  plains  of  the  three  southern¬ 
most  taluks,  but  even  in  ThSvala  and  Agasthl^wafam  taluks 
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which  get  the  least  rainfall  it  is  nowhere  below  35  inches. 
The  normals  of  rainy  days  and  the  averages  of  the  normal 
rainfall  for  the  Division  during  the  years  1108-1113  are  given 
below: 


Average  normal 

Average  •normals 

rainfall  in  inches. 

of  rainy  days. 

1108 

60-0 

86-2 

1109 

61'3 

86-8 

1110 

61-0 

86-4 

1111 

GO'9 

86-4 

1112 

61-0 

86-4 

The  sub-joined  statement  shows 

the  normal  rainfall 

in  inches  and  the  normals  of  rainy  days  at  the  taluk  head- 

quarters :  ^ 

The  population  of  the  Division, 

according  to  the 

Census  of  1931, 

is  1,433,956,  showing  < 

a  mean  density  of 

People. 

963  persons'  per  squire 

mile.  The  popula- 

tion  has  increased  steadily  from  census 

to  census.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population  as 
well  as  the  variation  in  density  during  each  inter-censal 

period  is  shown  below: — 

Population. 

Variation  in 

Decade. 

Increase  per  cent. 

density. 

‘  1881-1891 

31 

15 

1891-1901 

15-? 

76 

1901-1911 

17'5 

99 

1911-1921 

1?'0 

113 

1921-1831 

24-0 

187 

Ket  variation  froml 

103-5 

490 

1181-1931  j 

1  The  statament  is  gi-v  en  in  p.  693. 


Statemeot  showing  the  normal  rainfall  in  inches  (1937  A.  D.) 


[unx 
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This  is  the  most  densely  populated  division  in 
the  State.  The  sub-joined  statement  shows  the  population 
of  the  taluks  comprising  the  division  and  the  mean  density 
as  well  as  the  densities  per  square  m.ile  of  the  cultivable 
and  cultivated  areas  in  each: — 


Fr-  4e  or  Mean  sT  mile: 

Jation.  increase.  density.*  cultivable  cultivated 
area.  .area. 


Thovsla. 

40,129 

10-0 

277 

886 

1,294 

Agasthlswafam 

159,011 

15-0 

1,487 

1,830 

1,875 

Kalkulam 

206,491 

19'9 

900 

1,566 

1,712 

Vilavankodu 

176,220 

19-8 

1,067 

1,647 

1,647 

Neyyattinkafa 

274,538 

26-2 

1,177 

1,587 

1,767 

Trivandrum 

227,245 

29-5 

2,336 

2,589 

2,842 

Hedumangad 

157,312 

40-3 

430 

850 

1,191 

Ohirayinkil 

193,010 

22.8 

1,317 

1,425 

1,831 

The  sex  ratio  or  the  number  of  females  for  1,000 
males  is  greater  in  this  Division  than  in  the  Quilon  or 
Kbttayam  Division.  It  was  998  in  1931.  But,  taking  the 
taluks  separately,  there  has  been  a  numerical  preponderance 
of  females  over  males  at  the  last  four  censuses  in  Thovsla, 
Agasthlawafam  and  Ohirayinkil. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this  Division 
speak  MalaySlam  and  forty  per  cent.  Tamil.  About 
seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  people  speaking  Tamil  in  the 
State  are  found  in  this  Division.  As  between  the  taluks, 
more  than  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  four 
southernmost  taluks  of  ThovSla,  Agasthlswafam,  Kalkulam 
and  Vilavankodu  speak  Tamil. 

On  the  basis  of  religion  67'3  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  Hindus,  about  25  per  cent.  Christians,  7  per  cent. 
Muslims  and  less  than  one  per  cent,  primitive  tribes. 

+  Ifiolusive  of  municipal  town?- 
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Muslims  are  fairly  distributed  in  the  different  taluks. 
The  primitive  tribes,  chiefly  the  Ksnikkar,  live  in  the 
mountains  of  Neyyattinkafa  and  Nedumangad  taluks. 
The  Christians  found  in  this  Division  are  mostly  either 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  or  followers  of  the  South  India 
United  Church,  the  Lutheran  Mission  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  proportion  of  Syrian  Christians  is  mucdi  smaller 
than  in  the  Quilon  or  Kottayam  Division. 


There  are  Brahmans  though  in  small  numbers,  in  all 
the  taluks.  Nsyars  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  all 
the  taluks  except  Thovala  and  Agasthl- 
o^oupltioM.  swafam  where  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
Vellalas.  The  main  occupation  of  these 
two  communities,  as  of  the  Krishijanvakakkar  found 
in  Kalkulam  and  Vilavankodu  taluks,  is  agriculture.  The 
Nsdars  are  mostly  engaged  in  toddy-drawing,  jaggery¬ 
making  and  other  industries.  Another  numerically  strong 
community  found  in  the  northern  taluks  of  this  Division 
are  the  Ilavas  whose  traditional  occupation  is  toddy-drawing 
but  who  have  recently  taken  to  agriculture,  trade  and  in¬ 
dustries  and  have,  under  proper  guidance  from  their  spiritual 
and  social  leaders,  considerably  improved  their  condition  so¬ 


cially,  economically  and  politically.  -  The  Che-ttis  are  largely 
found  in  Agasthiiwafam,  Kalkulam,  Vilavankodu  and  Tri¬ 
vandrum  taluks  and  their  traditional  occupation  is  trade. 
The  Kammalas  are  met  with  in  almost  every  village 
following  their  ancestral  crafts  for  which  there  is  frequent 
demand.  The  Vapnans,  the  Velut'hedans,  the  barber 
communities  and  the  Vaniyans  are  also  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  Division,  following  their  hereditary  occupations.  The 
weaver  classes,  Saliyans,  and  the  Pattaryas,  as  well  as  the 
Yadavas  or  Edayans  reside  chiefly  in  AgasthlSwafam  and 
Kalkulam  taluks.  Parayas  (Sambavar),  Pulayas  (Chefaroar) 
and  Kuravas,  who  are  agricultural  labourers,  are  found  in 
the  rural  parts  in  all  taluks.  The  Parayqs  are  more 
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numerous  in  the  southern  taluks  and  the  other  two  in 
Vilavankodu  and  the  taluks  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  Muslims  are  fairly  distributed  in  all  the  taluks, 
the  recent  immigrants  being  more  or  less  confined  to  the 
commercial  towns  where  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  trade 
which  is  their  main  occupation.  At  Thifuvithsnkoiiu  in 
Kalkulam  taluk  and  in  Ohirayinkli  taluk  generally  larger 
proportions  of  indigenous  Muslims  are  found  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Division.  These  also  are  mostly  engaged 
in  some  trade  or  other. 

The  Christians,  mostly  converts  from  the  lower  castes 
of  Hindus,  are  numerically  strong  in  the  southern  taluks 
which  have  been  centres  of  the  activities  of  the  London 
Mission  Society,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  hill  tribes,  Kanikkar,  reside  in  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Neyyattinkafa  and  NedumangS^  taluks. 

Ordinarily  places  having  a  population  of  not  less 
than  5,000  are  treated  as  towns.  But  for  certain  purposes, 
such  as  the  census,  places  which,  though 
Towns  and  villages.  satisfying  the  population  test,  but 

possessed  of  urban  amenities  are  also  treated  as  towns. 
Besides  the  municipal  areas  certain  places  wLich  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  separate  conservancy  arrangements  and  which 
were  declared  towns  under  the  Police  Act  were  treated 
as  towns  at  the  different  censuses  held  in  the  State. 
There  were  nineteen  towns  in  1931,  consisting  of  seven 
municipal  areas  and  twelve  other  towns.  The  average  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  town  is  12,332.  16‘3  per  cent,  of  the  .entire 
population  of  this  Division  reside  in  towns.  42’4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  urban  population  of  the  State  are  found  in  this 
Division. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  urban  population  are 
industries  and  trade.  A  large  number  of  people  are  also 
engaged  in  Government  service  and  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  and  arts, 
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In  all  the  taluks  grand  festivals  are  held  in  connection 
with  various  celebrations  in  the  religious  institutions,  as 
temples,  mosques  and  churches.  The  car 
Eestivals  and  fairs,  guchindram  and  other  places 

to  the  south  of  Padmanabhapufam  usually  attract  large 
crowds  of  people.  The  Koda  festival  in  the  Mantakksd 
temple  in .  Kalukuiam  taluk  is  also  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  people  from  south  and  central  Travancore. 

The  Ghayidana  Kudci’tii  in  the  mosque  at  Thakkalai  is 
a  grand  Muhammadan  festival.  The  Muharram  and  Ram¬ 
zan  are  observed  by  the  Muslims  throughout  this  Division. 
An  annual  festival  in  the  St.  Xavier’s  Church  at  KottSr  is 
usually  celebrated  on  a  grand  scale.  Large  fairs  are  held  on 
the  market  days  at  Vadasigfi  and  Mailsdi  in  Agasthllwaram 
taluk.  An  important  fair  is  held  in  connection  with  the 
Vavu  Bali  Exhibition  at  Kulit'hura  and  a  Rural  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Exhibition  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Mart'h- 
apdam  every  year.  The  ThrMalyanam  celebration  in  the 
Kumara  Kovil  temple  and  the  Alpa&i  and  Painkuni  festivals 
in  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  at  Trivandrum  deserve 
special  mention.  No  other  fairs  worthy  of  mention  are 
held  in  any  of  the  other  taluks  except  the  Bhafani  Festival 
in  the  Ssrkafa  temple  in  Ohirayinkil  taluk. 

Vital  statistics  are  at  present  collected  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  staff  in  towns  administered  by  municipalities,  by  the 
subordinate  staff  of  the  Public  Plealth 
Vital  “  Department  in  the  other  towns  and  by  the 

Revenue  staff  in  rural  areas.  .Epidemics 
like  cholera  and  small-pox  are  not  so  common.  They  used 
to  break  out  in  the  insanitary  crowded  quarters  in  south  Tra- 
vancore  and  then  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
since  the  organisation  of  the  Public  Health  Department  and 
the  Health  Unit  in  NeyySttinkafa  grea,t  relief  is  afforded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  for  the  year 
llllM.  K 


owing  the  number  of  births 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Trb 


Total  j  Males  |  I'emalea  j  Total  |  (xi 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  births  registered  during  1131  M.  E. 
in  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Trivandrum  Division.  ■ 


irabftr  of  births  regis*! 


il§  a  ‘  viTr,^las  I  1  Ctiris- 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  deaths  registered  during  1111  M.  E. 
in  the  rural  area  of  the  Trivandrum  Division. 


[Chupter 
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Among  the  several  Christian  missions  working  in  this 
Division  the  prominent  ones  are  the  London  Mission  Society, 
the  Catholic,  Church  and  the  Salvation 
Christian  Missions.  London  Mission  has  its  head¬ 

quarters  at  N agercoil.  It  maintains  a  college  and  a  ho  spital 
there  and  several  schools  in  the  Agasthi&wafam  taluk. 
The  chief  centre  of  this  mission  in  the  Kalkulam  taluk  is 
Neyyar  where  one  of  the  most  successful  hospitals  in  south 
India  has  been  established.  Churches  and  schools  have 
been  opened  in  several  other  centres  also  in  this  taluk. 
This  is  the  only  important  mission  working  in  the  whole 
of  Vilavankodu  taluk  with  its  very  strong  headquarters  at 
MSrt’handam.  This  mission  has  several  active  centres  in 
the  other  taluks  too,  e.  g.,  Kannanmula  and  Kalakkottam 
in  Trivandrum,  and  Attingal  in  Ohirayinkll. 


The  Catholic  Churches  in  south  Travancore  were 
formerly  under  the  Quilon  bishopric,  but  about  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  a  separate  bishop  was  consecrated  at  Ksttgr. 
The  chief  centres  of  the  activities  of  this  mission  in 
Agasthi^wafam  taluk  are  Cape  Comorin  and  Manakudi. 
It  maintains  a  provincial  church  and  a  convent  at  Kottgtr 
and  several  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Mulaku- 
inndu  convent  with  the  orphanage  attached  to  it  is  the 
chief  Catholic  institution  in  Kalkulam  taluk.  This  con¬ 
vent  has  its  branches  at  Paliiyadi  and  Kulas&khafam,  The 
mission  maintains  a  convent  at  Colachel  also.  The 
Carmelite  Jesuit  Mission  has  established  several  con¬ 
vents  and  churches  in  Trivandrum  and  other  taluks  in 
this  Division. 


The  Salvation  Army  has  its  headquarters  at. fKrish- 
nankSyil,  a  suburb  of  Nagercoil  in  AgasthlSwafamilaluk. 
They  maintain  a  well-equipped  hospital  at  Vada&»a^  and 
several  churches  and  schools  in  that  taluk.  Their  ^^k  is 
chiefly  among  the  Parayas  and  other  lower  classes  of  1 
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Their  chief  centre  in  the  Kalkuiam  taluk  is  Thakklai. 
They  have  extended  their  activities  to  the  northern  taluks 
and  have  numerous  important  centres  in  them,  e.  g, 
PsrQrkada  in  Trivandrum. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission  has  a  church 
at  OhSrOdu  near  PadnianSibhapufam  in  Kalkuiam 
taluk. 

The  activities  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  this  Division 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  capital  of  the  State, 

Places  of  historical  importance. 

The  southern  taluks,  particularly  those  comprising 
Nsjanad  which  had  close  connection  with  the  Psn^ya,  the 
Ohola  and  the  Vijayanagar  kingdoms  in  early  times,  contain 
many  relics  of  arch  geological  and  historical  interest,  e.  g., 
inscriptions  on  the  stones  and  pillars  of  temples,  palaces 
and  other  structures.  Many  such  inscriptions  have  been 
recovered  from  temples  and  palaces  at  Cape  Comorin, 
Suchindram  and  Padmanabhapufam  as  well  as  from  the 
different  buildings  in  the  Sri  PadmanSbhaswami  temple 
at  Trivandrum.  Other  places  of  similar  interest  are  the 
rock- cut  temple  at  ChitharSl  in  the  Afumana  pakuthi  and 
Uthac'hi  K5tta  in  the  Kunnat’hur  pakuthi  in  Vilavanko^u 
taluk  and  Vattakkotta  near  Cape  Comorin. 

Economic. 

The  alluvial  soil  along  the  coastal  strip  is  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  paddy  and  coconuts.  So  also  are  the 
valleys  in  the  interior.  The  more  elevated 
^oStlons*  parts  towards  the  east  are  generally 
fertile  and  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  dry  crops,  With  the  exception  of  the  southernmost 
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taluks  all  parts  of  this  Division  receive  sufficient  rainfall, 
while  in  the  taluks  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  is 
relieved  by  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  Project  which  serves 
about  55,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Najana^. 
In  the  areas  not  commanded  by  this  Project  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion,  where  necessary,  is  carried  by  means  of  channel-fed 
or  rain-fed  tanks  maintained  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
numerous  tanks  of  this  description  in  Nanjanad,  comprising 
Thovala  and  AgasthiSvafam  taluks,  and  E^ans^,  comprising 
Kalkulam  and  Viiavanko^u  taluks.  Vilavanko^u  taluk  has 
as  many  as  995  tanks,  while  Trivandrum  has  only  forty- 
seven.  There  are  altogether  4,567  irrigation  tanks  and  578 
irrigation  channels  in  this  Division.  Owing  to  the  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  in 
this  Division,  except  in  certain  parts  of  Neyyattinkafa 
taluk,  is  satisfactory. 

Due  mainly  to  the  peculiar  systems  of  inheritance 
obtaining  in  this  country,  agricultural  holdings  have  been 
subjected  to  extreme  fragmentation  and  subdivision,  and 
some  of  them  have  become  uneconomic.  The  average  sige 
of  an  agricultural  holding  in  this  Division  ranges  from  half 
an  acre  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  agriculturists  to  im¬ 
prove  their  holdings.  Government  have  sanctioned  the  grant 
of  loans  to  them  on  the  security  of  properties  free  from 
encumbrances.  But  on  account  of  the  uneconomic  nature 
of  many  of  the  holdings  caused  by  fragmentation  and  sub¬ 
division,  most  of  the  agriculturists  naturally  exhibit  a 
disinclination  or  inability  to  make  any  attempt  at  ,  intent 
sive  cultivation  on  scientific  lines.  As  a  result,  however, 
of  much  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  attempts  are  being  made  here  and  there  to  improve 
the  holdings  by  taking  advantage  of  the  loans  offered  by 
Government  for  that  purpose.  The  information  furnished 
by  the  Tahsildars  show  that  applications  for  such  loans  are 
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rare  in  the  southernmost  taluks,  though  they  are  utilised  to 
some  extent  in,  the  other  taluks, 

The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  live  stock 
and  implements  available  in  this  Division  during  the  years 
U08  to  1112  M.  E, 


Partionlars.  Ypars 


1108 

1109 

1110 

nil 

1112 

Bulls  and  bullocks 

65,274 

65,886 

70,234 

75,014 

85,916 

Cows  and  calves 

64,271 

75,304 

80,200 

80,954 

110,917 

Buffaloes  (a)  Male 

35,691 

35,724 

37,887 

40,015 

37,437 

(/))  Female 

9,370 

10,270 

14,937 

15,190 

15,672 

Horses. 

no 

144 

136 

201 

126 

Mares 

102 

130 

125 

136 

65 

Goats 

73,556 

70,230 

15,849 

97,538 

111,457 

Ploughs. 


With  two  bullocks 

57,230 

58,170 

58,678 

60,578 

54,630 

Carfs. 

(a)  Riding 

2,543 

2,491 

2,475 

2,741 

•2,535 

(h)  Load  carrying 

6,254 

6,550 

7,239 

7,399 

5,629 

Pigs 

4,817 

5,457 

Various  industries  are  pursued  in  this  Division  but  only 
a  very,  few  have  been  organised  on  factory  scale.  Most  of 
Cottage  industries.  cottage  industries.  Hand-loom 

weaving  is  followed  in  ail  the  taluks,  the 
preparation  of  very  fine  cloths  with  lace  or  silk  borders  of 
different  designs  being  confined  to  Kottar  and  Efaniel.  Coir 
making  provides  employment  for  large  numbers  of  people 
along  the  coastal  regions  in  Vilavanko^u,  NeyySttinkara, 
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Trivandrum  and  Ohirayinkll  taluks.  Jaggery-making  is 
confined  to  the  southern  taluks,  particularly  Kalkulam  and 
Vilavankodu  where  the  palmyra  palm  grows  in  abundance. 
The  weaving  of  mats  out  of  palmyra  leaves  is  carried  on 
by  poor  families  in  the  Kalkulam  taluk  and  similarly  the 
weaving  of  baskets,  mats,  etc.,  out  of  reeds  is  followed 
by  a  number  of  people  in  the  Nc^umangaiJ  taluk.  There 
is  hardly  any  village  in  M'hich  the  oils  required  for  local 
consumption  are  not  extracted  from  coconuts,  gingelly 
or  laurel  seeds  by  the  local  Vaniyans  by  indigenous 
methods. 

Poultry  and  bee-keeping  are  coming  into  prominence, 
especially  in  the  Vilavankodu  taluk.  Varkala  has  been  an 
important  centre  of  rattan  works  and  lime  shell  burning  is 
followed  on  a  small  scale  in  the  coastal  parts  of  A gasthl^w'a- 
ram  and  Ohirayinkll  taluks. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  successfully  in 
several  factories  at  Thamafakkulam  near  the  Manakudi  lake 
in  the  Agasthlswafam  taluk.  There  are 

Tactonea.  other  AIa7ns  and  factories  at  Vsfiyur  and 
Colaohel.  Sugar  is  manufactured  by  the  Travancore  Sugars 
Ltd.,  in  their  factory  at  Thakkala.  A  rubber  factory  has 
been’started  at  the  capital  recently.  The  manufacture  of 
arrack  is  carried  on  in  the  distillery  at  Nagercoil.  Two 
factories  under  European  management  are  working  at 
Mapavsiakkurio’hi  in  the  Kalkulam  taluk  for  the  extraction 
and  export  of  Monozite,  Zircon  and  Ilmenite.  Soaps  are 
manufactured  in  Colachel,  Thifuvith5nk6du,  Thakkala  and 
Trivandrum.  Ivory  factories  are  growing  in  numbers  in 
Trivandrum.  There  are  also  factories  in  the  important 
towns  for  the  manufacture  of  Soda  and  other  aerated  waters. 

Communications. 

The  Division  has  a  network  of  fine  roads.  Pour 
trunk  roads  start  from  Trivandrum  in  different  directions. 
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They  are  (1)  the  Main  Southern  Road,  (2)  the  Main 
Central  Road,  (3)  the  Trivandrum  Quilon  Road,  and  (4) 
the  Trivandrum  Shenootta  Road. 

Besides  these  there  are  about  ninety  by-roads  of 
which  thirteen  are  each  not  less  than  ten  miles  in  length. 
These  by-roads  either  branch  off  from  the  trunk  roads  to 
places  situated  away  from  them  or  connect  other  important 
stations  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  Division.  Most 
of  the  roads  are  either  metalled  or  gravelled  and  are  fit  for 
motor  traffic.  The  Main  Southern  Road  (Trivandrum— 
Nagercoil  road)  has  been  recently  concreted  at  a  cost  of 
14  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  is  the  longest  concrete  road 
in  India. 

A  meter-gauge  railway  connects  Trivandrum  with 
Quilon  and  thus  brings  it  in  direct  contact  with  many  im¬ 
portant  places  in  British  India.  Several 
Railway  and  Stations  are  situated  at  convenient  centres 

telepiiOQe.  . 

within  the  limits  of  this  Division.  The 
town  of  Trivandrum  is  equipped  with  a  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change.  The  inter-State  telephone  system  has  been  esta¬ 
blished.  This  system  has  been  recently  connected  with 
that  of  the  Government  of  India  Trunk  Telephone. 

Water  communication  is  possible  for  the  whole  len¬ 
gth  of  this  Division,  i.  e.,  from  Trivandrum  to  Quilon.  Most 
Water  wa  a  rivers  are  also  navigable  for  small 

country  boats  for  fairly  long  distances 
from  their  months. 

There  are  twelve  combined  post  and  telegraph  offices 
besides  the  railway  stations  which  also  receive  and  send 
messages. 

An  air  service  has  been  established  between  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  Bombay  and  it  is  under  contemplation  to  extend 
this  service. 
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Travellers  bungalows,  camp  sheds  and  sathrams  have 
been  provided  at  convenient  stations  for  the  comfort  of 
travellers.  There  are  in  all  thirteen  travellers’  bungalows, 
twenty-two  camp  sheds  and  fifteen  sathrams  in  this 
Division. 

The  tract  forming  this  Division  had  trade  relations 
with  foreign  countries  from  early  times.  The  Portuguese 
followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  still  later  by 
■Trade  and  Commerce,  English,  had  a  factory  at  Vilinjam 
which  was  a  thriving  port  exporting  large  quantities  of 
pepper  and  other  articles.  Colachel  was  an  important  port 
in  the  south  through  which  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  of 
Kottar  and  Ifaniel  were  conveyed  to  distant  countries.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century  the  English  establi¬ 
shed  a  factory  a!.  Anjengo  which  for  a  time  continued 
to  be  an  important  port  for  exporting  pepper  and  other 
commodities. 

External  trade  is  now  carried  on  through  the  ports  of 
Trivandrum  and  Colachel  and  by  train.  Through  the 
Araniboly  pass  considerable  trade  is  still  carried  on 
between  the  southern  taluks  of  the  State  and  different 
parts  of  the  Tinnevelly  District.  There  is  very  little  of 
exports  from  the  Trivandrum  port.  The  chief  exports 
from  this  Division  are  produce  of  the  coconut  and  palmyra 
palms,  fish  and  fish  products,  wearing  apparel,  timber, 
tea,  tapioca,  rubber,  fruits,  sugar,  manure,  etc.  The  princi¬ 
pal  imports  are  paddy  and  rice,  tobacco,  iron  goods,  cotton 
cloths,  glass  ware,  soaps,  cement,  stationery,  etc. 

A  considerable  volume  of  internal  trade  is  carried  on 
by  wholesale  and  retail  firms.  A  network  of  good  roads 
connects  important  stations  in  the  interior  with  the  chief 
markets  of  which  202  exist  in  this  Division. 

There  are  two  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  South  Travancore  Oharaber  of  Commerce  at 
76 
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Magercoil  was  established  in  1109  and  the  Trivandrum 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1111  M.  E.  Of  the  nine  Joint 
Stock  Banks  that  carry  on  business  six  have  branches 
in  the  State.  There  are  also  ten  co-operative  banks. 


Administrative. 

The  Dewan  who  is  the  head  of  the  administration 
holds  his  Office  at  the  capital  and  is  assisted  by  an  efficient 
Secretariat  organised  on  the  model  of  that 
General.  Government  of  India.  Both  Houses 

of  the  Legislature,  the  Central  Account  and  Audit  Office 
which  controls  the  transactions  of  all  the  State  Treasuries 
and  the  Head  Offices  of  most  of  the  Slate  Departments  are 
also  situated  here. 

The  High  Court  which  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
State  is  situated  in  Trivandrum.  There  are  two  District 
and  Sessions  Courts,  one  at-  Fagercoil 
Judicial.  other  at  Trivandrum,  with  origi¬ 

nal  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  Under  these  District  Courts 
there  are  ten  Munsiffs’ Courts  with  well  defined  territorial 
limits  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.  The  only 
taluk  without  a  separate  Munsiff’s  Court  is  Thovala.  As 
regards  criminal  justice,  there  is  a  District  Magistrate  at 
Trivandrum,  three  First  Class  Magistrates  and  eleven 
Second  Class  Magistrates,  at  important  centres,  mostly 
headquarters  of  the  taluks,  and  Bench  Magistrates’  Courts 
in  all  the  Municipal  towns  and  a  few  other  places. 

The  Land  Revenue  and  Income  Tax  Oommissionei 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  has  his  headquar- 
Land  Revenue  Trivandrum.  The  immediatf 

charge  of  the  Division  vests  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Peishkar  who  has  two  Assistant  Peishkars  under  him, 
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The  Division  is  divided  into  8  taluks  comprising  1S2  Pak- 
uthis  in  all.  Each  taluk  is  under  a  Tahsildar  and  there  is 
a  Pravart’hikar  for  each  Pakutlii.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  income  of  this  Division  under  Land  Revenue  and 
miscellaneous  revenue. 


Taluk.  Land  revenue  Miscellaneous 

revenue  Total 


Rb. 

Oh. 

C. 

Es. 

Ch. 

C. 

Eb. 

Ch. 

0. 

ThOvftJa 

1,54,128 

7 

6 

7,688 

1 

4 

1,61 ,816 

8 

10 

AgasthlSwaram 

3,43,004 

26 

8 

12,32,000 

0 

0 

15,75.004 

26 

8 

»KalkuJam 

2,02,294 

11 

8 

19,345 

6 

2 

2.21,639 

17 

10 

Vilavankodu 

97,820 

20 

15 

17,291 

1 

3 

1,15,111 

22 

2 

Neyy&ttinkar'n 

1,80,062 

7 

6 

8  736 

21 

12 

1,88,798 

1 

S 

Trivandrum 

1,16,473 

3 

4 

8,000 

... 

... 

1,24,473 

... 

... 

Nedumangad 

1,21,680 

0 

4 

30,527 

12 

1 

1,62,207 

J2 

6 

ChirayinkTj 

19,583 

22 

15 

2,079 

21 

... 

21,663 

15 

15 

There  are  seventeen  chowkeys  and  customs  houses. 


This  Division  has  seven  municipal  towns.  Their  date 
of  establishment,  area  and  population  are 
shown  below:- 


Name  of  town  Date  of  esta-  Area  in  Population.  Incidence  of 


Attingal 

blishment. 

1913 

acL.  miles. 

16-00 

11,856 

taxation  per  head 
of  the  population. 

Rs,  Oh.  C. 

0  6  2 

Colachel 

1912 

2-00 

10,282 

0 

10 

4 

Kulithura 

1913 

2-68 

7,412 

0 

6 

13 

Fagercoil 

1894 

4-48 

42,950 

0 

10 

1 

Ifeyyattinkafa 

1913 

12-00 

12,126 

0 

6 

8 

PadmanSbha- 

pufam 

1912 

2-5 

10,313 

0 

11 

13 

Trivandrum 

1894 

11-84 

96,048 

1 

5 

10 

»  The  former  Erapiel  taluk  has  been  combined  with  Kalkulam. 
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Of  these  Trivandrum  is  the  most  important  with  an 
official  President  of  good  status.  The  lighting,  sanitation, 
etc.,  of  these  towns  are  managed  by  the  respective  Munici¬ 
pal  Councils.  The  incidence  of  taxation  per  head  of 
population  varies  from  Re.  1  Ch.  5  0.  10  to  Oh.  3  C.  8. 

Many  important  Boards  and  Committees  are  also 
working  in  this  Division.  The  prominent  among  them  are:— 

1.  The  Economic  Development  Board, 

2.  The  Board  of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  Board  of  Industries. 

4.  The  Board  of  Film  Censors. 

5.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  backward  communities. 

6.  The  Committee  of  Management,  the  Victoria 
Jubilee  Town  Hall. 

7.  The  Committee  of  Management,  S.  M.  Shash- 
tyabdaptlrt'hi  Memorial  Institute. 

8.  The  Board  of  Management,  Sri  Ohithra  Home 
for  the  destitutes. 

9.  The  Public  Library  Committee. 

10.  Board  of  Management,  Land  Mortgage  Bank  etc. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Police,  the  District  Superintendent,  are  at  Trivandrum  and 
Police  and  Jails.  Assistant  Superintendent  is  posted 

at  Nagercoil.  There  are  eighteen  charging 
stations  and  forty  out-posts,  A  Reserve  Police  Force  is 
maintained  at  the  headquarters. 

The  Central  Jail  located  at  Pajappufa  in  Trivandrum 
is  under  the  control  of  a  Superintendent  who  is  assisted  by 
(i  Jailor,  Deputy  Jailors  and  Warders.  There  is  a  hospital 
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attached  to  the  Jail  for  the  treatment  of  sick  convicts. 
Close  to  the  Jail  is  the  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile 
■  convicts.  There  are  separate  committees  of  visitors  for 
these  institutions. 

There  are  lock-ups  in  the  charging  Police  Stations. 
This  Division  has  a  number  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  including  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  Law  College, 
The  Training  College,  the  two  first  Grade 
Education.  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science,  The  Women’s 
College  and  one  second  grade  College  at  Nagerooil.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Ayurveda  College^  the  Sanskrit 
College,  829  primary  schools,  63  technical  schools  and 
101  other  schools,  departmental  and  private.  The  Travan- 
core  University  has  its  headquarters  at  Trivandrum. 
The  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Divisional  Inspector 
of  Schools  and  Inspectress  of  Girls’  Schools  hold  their 
Offices  at  the  capital.  There  are  nine  Assistant  Inspectors 
for  the  inspection  of  schools. 

Thirty-nine  Newspapers  and  Journals  are  published 
from  the  following  places; — 

Place  of  publication.  Daily.  Weekly.  Monthly.  Quarterly.  Tri-annual. 

Efaniel.  ...  1 

Nagercoil.  ...  3  5  2 

Trivandrum.  5  9  11  1  2 

The  sub-joined  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Aided 
Libraries. 

Libraries. 

Taluh. 

Thovala 
Agasthi&wafam 
VilavankSdu 
Neyyattinkafa 
Trivandrum 
Chirayinkll 


Urban.  Rural. 

1 

1  2 

1 

1  3 

3  3 

1  .  3 
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There  are  altogether  thirty-six  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries  and  ninety-two  Aided  Syurveda  VaidyaSalas,  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  General  Hospital  at 
Trivandrum  and  the  Mission  Hospitals  at 
Medical.  NeyyCu’  and  Va^a^s'efi.  A  large  number  of 
patients  are  treated  in  these  institutions.  The  General 
Hospital  which  is  a  very  old  institution  consists  of  different 
branches,  with  specialists  in  charge  of  each.  The  Surgeon 
General  controls  the  whole  Department. 

The  office  of  the  Public  Health  Director  and  the 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  are  situated  in  Trivandrum.  A 
Health  Unit  is  doing  good  work  at  Neyyattinkaia, 

A  large  number  of  Clubs  and  Associations  are 

„  ,  ,  .  functioning  in  this  Division.  The  promin- 

Cluba  and  Asbo-  ®  .  ,  ,  , 

ciationa.  ent  ones  are  mentioned  below: —  • 

Name.  Headquarters. 

1,  The  Trivandrum  Club  Trivandrum.  Over  60  years  old. 


2.  TheTravancore  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Do.  1873  A.  D. 

3.  The  Anantha  .Lodge  Do.  1883  „ 

4.  The  S.  M.  R.  V.  Associa¬ 

tion,  Kafamanai  Do.  1888  „ 

5.  The  Nagercoil  Club  Nagercoil  1889  „ 

6.  The  Free  Masonic  Lodge 

Minchin  Trivandrum 

7.  The  BYiend-in-need  Society  Do.  1893  „ 

8.  The  §rl  fi,ama  Varma  Jubilee 

Brahmana  Association  Do.  Over  40  years  old. 

9.  The  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Pafaniyam-Paf aniyam  1901  A.  D. 

10.  The  S.  N.  D.  P.  Y5gam  Trivandrum  1903  „ 

11.  The  Society  for  the  preven¬ 

tion  of  cruelty  to  animals  Do.  1904 

12.  The  Travancore  Humani¬ 

tarian  Co-operative  Society  Do,  1913  „ 
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13.  The  Kefallya  Nadar  Sp.,tnajani-Neyy5ttinkara  1915  A.  D. 

14.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trivandrum  1917  ,, 

15.  The  Travancore  Medical  Fund  Do.  1919  ,, 

16.  The  Hindu  Manila  Mandiram  Do.  1920  ,, 

17.  The  Travancore  Women’s  Club  Do.  1920  „ 

18.  The  Chirayinkil  Muslim  Samajam  1923  „ 

19.  The  Peer  Muhammadiya 

Muslim  Association  Thakkala  1924  „ 

20.  The  Vlfa  Kerala  Gymkhana  Trivandi’um  1924  „ 


21.  The  Travancore  War  Ser- 

vice  Men’s  Association 

Do. 

1925 

22.  The  Athletic  Association 

Do. 

23.  The  Secretariat  Association 

24.  The  Travancore  Boys  Scouts 

Do. 

Association 

Do. 

25.  The  Travancore  Girls  Guide 

Movement 

Do. 

.26.  The  Muslim  Young  MAn’s 

Association 

Pllvar 

27.  The  International  Fellow- 

ship  Trivandrum 

1930 

28.  The  Ijava  Mahajana  Yogam 

Do. 

1933 

29.  The  Medical  Association 

Do. 

1934 

30.  The  Kerala  Hindu  Mission 

31.  The  Travancore  Arts  Asso- 

Do. 

1934 

ciation 

Do. 

32.  The  Travancore  Muslim 

Educational  Association 

Do. 

1935 

33.  The  YSglswara  Mahasabha  VembSyam 

1935 

34.  The  All-India  Women’s 

Conference  (Branch)  .  Trivandrum 

35.  The  Youth  L’eague-Thifumala 

36.  The  ThifuvithSmkodu  Sidha 

Do. 

1936 

Vaidya  SamSjam 

Munohira 

1936 
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37.  The  New  Educational 

Fellowship  Trivandrum  1937  A.  D, 

38.  The  Travail  core  Varnava 

Samajain  1^^'^  » 

39.  The  All  Travancore  Pulaya  Mahasablia 

40.  The  Sambavar  MahSsabha  .  . 

41.  The  Adi  DrSvida  Sabha  .  . 

42.  The  Sahrdaya  Samajam  .  ...... 

43.  The  Travancore  Advocates’ 

Association  .  . 

44.  The  All-Travancore  P.  W.  D. 

Establishment  Association  Trivandrum  ...... 

45.  The  Dakhiria  Bharath 

Hindi  Praohar  Sabha  .  . 

46.  The  Travancore  Harijana 

Ssvak  Sanghain  .  . 

47.  The  Travancore  Kera 

Karshaka  Sangham  .  . 

Important  Places. 

This  is  the  southernmost  taluk  in  the  State  and  forms 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  mainland  of  India.  It  has  an 
area  of  106'85  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
Agastkiawatam.  north  and  north-east  by  ThovSla 

laluk,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  a  chain  of  hills 
which  separate  it  from  the  Tinnevelly  District,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Kalkulam  taluk.  It  lies  in  proximity  to  a  few  villages  of 
the  Tinnevelly  District  which  are  accessible  through  two 
passes  viz.,  Anchugramam  and  Punnakulam. 

The  major  portion  of  this  taluk  is  covered  by  the 
extensive  paddy  fields  of  NanjanS^l  There  are  no  hills 
except  the  Mafuthvamala  (medicine  hill)  which  is  noted 
for  the  numerous  medicinal  herbs  which  grow  there.  The 
soil  is  generally  loose  and  sandy  near  the  sea-coast. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  taluks  in 
the  State.  As  in  the  adjacent  taluk  of  Thovala  rainfall  is 
scanty,  but  this  defect  has  been  removed  by  the  Kothayar 
Irrigation  Project.  Before  the  completion  of  this  Project 
the  sources  of  water-supply  to  this  taluk  were  the  Palayar, 
the  Pufhanar  and  the  Ananthanar.  Extensive  paddy  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on  at  present. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  cultivable  area  in  this  taluk 
has  been  brought  under  crops.  Paddy  is  the  chief  crop,  the 
other  crops  raised  being  coconut.  The  acreage  under  these 
crops  in  the  year  1112  M.  E.  is  given  belov,': — 

Paddy  24,604  acres. 

Coconut  11,117  „ 

Besides  agriculture  which  is,  the  main  occupation  of 

the  people  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  an  important  industry. 

Iron  industry  once  flourished  at  Mafunkur  near  Suchindrain. 
A  variety  of  sugar-candy,  locally  known  as  Panamlcalkandu, 
is  also  manufactured. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar  is  at  Edalakku^i 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nagercoil.  For  purposes  of  revenue 
administration  the  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following 
pakuthies: 

1.  Agasthiswafara. 

2.  Dharmapufam. 

3.  Efaviputhur. 

4.  KanyakumSfi. 

5.  Kula&ekhafapufan 

6.  Mai’unkur. 

7.  ISlagercoil. 

8.  Nindakafa — A. 

The  extent  of  holding  on  an  average  is  about  75  cents 
per  head  and  the  total  number  of  holdings  is  roughly  73,000. 
The  land-owners  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  their  lands  on 
77 


9.  Aiirrlakara — B, 

10.  Parakka. 

11.  Suohindram. 

13.  ThSmafakkulam. 

13.  Therur. 

14.  VadasSefi. 

15.  Va^iviswafarn. 
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scientific  principles,  nor  do  they  take  any  speculative  interest 
to  improve  their  lands.  Consequently  there  is  not  so  much 
pressure  for  agricultural  loans  in  this  taluk. 

This  taluk  is  provided  with  great  facilities  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Pec'hippara  dam  of  the  Kalkulam  taluk  is  the 
main  source  of  irrigation.  The  PalaySr  and  several  tanks, 
such  asPuthefikkulam,  Suchindram  kulam  etc.,  maintained 
by  the  P.  W.  Department  also  supply  water  in  times  of 
draught. 

The  taluk  possesses  a  District  Court,  two  Munsiffs’ 
Courts,  a  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  Court,  three 
Sub-Registry  Offices,  two  police  charging  stations  with 
three  outposts,  one  district  hospital  and  two  Government 
dispensaries  besides  several  medical  institutions  managed  by 
Christian  Missions,  133  educational  institutions  of  all  grades 
including  a  second  grade  College,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
21,871  a  second  grade  Anohal  Office  and  five  sub-offices 
besides  a  number  of  other  departmental  institutions. 

Important  places  in  the  taluk  are  Nagercoil,  Kottar, 
Cape  Comorin,  Suchindram,  Vadaiseri,  Parakka,  Mailadi, 
ThSmafakkulam. 

This  is  a  prominent  peak  of  the  Sahyadri  Range,  over 
6,20Q  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  height 
and  isolation  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

Agasthyakatam.  about  2,000  ft.  in  the  line  of  the  range 

it  rises  up  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  pointed  cone.  An  ob- 
sei’vatory  was  built  here  by  Mr.  Brown  in  1854,  but  it 
collapsed  in  a  few  years. 

Tradition  says  that  the  great  sage  Agasthya  had  his 
abode  in  this  peak  and  an  interesting  story  is  current  re¬ 
garding  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sage  selected 
this  peak  for  his  residence.  The  sun  and  the  moon  in  their 
daily  movements  in  the  heaven  seemed  to  circumambulate 
Maba  Msfu,  the  highest  peak  according  to  the  Puf Spas. 
The  Vindhya  mountain  grew  jealous  of  this  and  requested 
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the  sun  and  the  moon  to  change  their  course.  But  in  spite 
of  repeated  requests  the  sun  and  the  moon  declined  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  their  usual  course  in  the  heavens.  The  Vindhyan 
then  began  to  grow  in  height  until  it  obstructed  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Perturbed  at  this  the  Devas 
sought  the  help  of  the  sage  Agasthya  who  was  then  living 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  Vindhyan  Range.  Agasthya 
went  to  the  Vindhyan  and  requested  it  to  lower  its  height  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  The 
Vindhyan  obliged  the  great  sage  by  reducing  its  height  and 
promising  not  to  rise  higher  until  the  sage  returned  and 
recrossed  it.  Agasthya  passed  over  the  mountain  and  coming 
to  the  peak,  which  now  bears  his  name,  took  up  his  resid¬ 
ence  there.  The  Vindhyan  kept  its  promise  and  the  sun 
and  the  moon  were  thus  free  to  resume  their  course  in  the 
heavens  uninterrupted. 

This  is  a  small  village  in  Thovala  taluk,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Nagercoil  on  the  road  leading  to  Mahendra- 
giri.  There  is  a  rock  temple  here  which 
Alakiyapandiput-am.  ^0  be  more  than  1,200  years  old. 

The  temple  contains  the  inscription  of  a  Chola  King.  The. 
Kuravas  who  are  believed  to  have  ruled  over  NanjanSd  for  a 
time  and  the  Muthaliyars  who  succeeded  them  had  their 
headquarters  at  this  place. 

Lat.  8“  39'  40"  N.  and  Long.  76“  45'  15"  E..  A  small 
British  possession  on  the  sea-coast  in  Chirayinkli  taluk. 

It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bet- 
Anjengo.  ween  the  backwater  and  the  sea.'  Great 
scenes  of  heroism,  romance,  tragedy,  treachery  and  intri¬ 
gue  were  enacted  in  this  small  historic  place.  Many  old 
Dutch  monuments  are  still  visible,  the  earliest  one  having 
been  built  in  1704. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  political  and  commercial  re¬ 
lations  between  Travancore  and  the  English  East  India 
Clompany,  a  factory  was  established  at  Anjengo  in  1673, 
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In  1684  the  Rani  of  Attingal  gave  permission  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  build  a  fort  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  for  a  time 
Anjengo  ranked  as  a  very  important  station.  The  Factor 
there  was  second  in  Council  at  Bombay  and  the  ports  of 
Colachel,  Vilinjam,  and  Edava  were  subordinted  to  Anjengo. 
During  the  negotiations  with  the  hTawab  of  the  Carnatic  it 
was  used  as  a  depot  for  military  stores.  In  1805  when  anew 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Travancore  and  the  British 
Government,  this  place  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  two  parties.  Vslu  Thampi,  the  then  Dalava  of  Travan- 
oore,  and  Col.  Macaulay,  the  British  Resident,  were  present. 
It  was  blockaded  during  Vein  Thampi’s  insurrection  of  1809, 
but  was  restored  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Resident  at  Trivandrum  in  1810.  All  that  remains  now  is  an 
old  fort,  a  narrow  street  and  some  crumbling  grave  stones. 

It  is  famous  as-  the  birth  place  of  Eliza  Draper 
immortalised  by  Lawrence  Stern.  Orme,  the  historian, 
was  also  borne  here. 

The  population  consists  mainly  of  fishermen  whose 
chief  occupation,  besides  fishing,  is  the  manufacture  of  coir 
.yarn.  They  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

A  village  in  the  pakuthi  of  the  same  name  in  Redu- 
mangad  taluk.  It  was  once  noted  for  trade;  there  were 
.  regular  streets  of  houses  belonging  to 

■  artisans  and  tradesmen.  Situated  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Kafamana  river  and  extending  about  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  it  was  governed  by  the  chieftains 
known  as  Aryan attu  Pillamar.  A  road  which  passed 
through  the  adjoining  pass  in  the  mountain  admitted  of 
easy  communication  with  the  Tinnevelly  District.  The 
distance  gained  was  so  great  that  even  tender  leaves  and 
vegetables  used  to  be  conveyed  fresh  between  places  situ¬ 
ated  beyond  the  opposite  exits  of  the  pass,  so  much  so  that 
the  pass  was  known  as  “Klfavadathedam” 

In  course  of  time  much  illicit  trade  was  carried  on 
through  the  pass,  which  was  therefore  barricaded  by  the 
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Grovfsmment  of  Travancore.  The  merchants  thereupon  left 
the  place  and  settled  in  the  Pandyan  country.  At  present 
the' houses  are  scattered  and  the  lands  are  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  There  is  a  police  out-post  and  an  anchal  office. 

A  village  in  Ne^uinangad  taluk,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kafainana  river,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
Trivandrum.  There  is  an  ancient  temple 
Aruvikkdra.  deck cated  to  the  goddess  Bhagavathi,  built 
on  a  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  a -beautiful 
water-fall  below  it.  The  river  has  been  dammed  up  above 
the  water-fall  and  tlie  w'ater  in  the  reservoir  above  it  is 
conveyed  to  Trivandrum  town  under  the  Willingdon  Water 
Works  Scheme.  The  reservoir  has  a  net  drawable  capacity 
of  136  million  gallons.  Provision  is  also  made  for  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  in  future  when  the  necessity 
therefor  should  arise,  by  the  installation  of  Stony’s  shut¬ 
ters.  ’Phe  locality  is  thickly  populated.  Cultivation  is 
general  including  paddy,  plantains,  tapioca,  and  vegetables. 

About  this  beautiful  place  Mrs.  Hatch  says : 
“  Ancient  culture  and  modern  progress  may  be  seen  side  by 
side  at  Aruvikkara.  The  life  of  the  place  centred  about  a 
sacred  temple  which  was  built  on  the  river  bank  below  the 
falls.  The  pool  below  the  temple  has  sacred  fish  which 
are  fed  from  the  temple. 

“The  quiet  of  the  country  has  been  disturbed,  the 
echo  of  barking  deer  has  changed  to  the  metallic  clang  of 
hammers  on  iron  and  stone.  The  even  flow  of  water  over 
the  low'  falls  is  gone  for  ever.  Engineers  have  throne  a  dam 
across  the  valley  and  built  tanks  so  that  the  people  in 
Trivandrum  may  have  plenty  of  pure  water.” 

This  is  a  plateau  about  4,600  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
On  the  west  it  is  precipitous  to  a  depth  of  500  ft.,  but  slopes 
,  .  gradually  on  the  east.  It  forms  a  ridge 

rima  a.  joining  the  peaks  to  the  north  and  south  of 

it,  but  has  itself  no  separate  peak.  Here  Q-eneral  Cullen , 
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former  British  Resident,  established  a  raeteorogical  station 
with  the  idea  of  developing  it  into  a  sanatorium. 


This  is  an  old  town,  situated  on  the  Trivandrum 
Quilon  road,  midway  between  the  two  places.  It  is  a  place 
of  historical  importance.  In  1684  the  RSni 
Attingal.  Attingal  granted  Anjengo  to  the  English 

East  India  Company  to  carry  on  their  trade.  Attingal  was 
a  separate  principality  until  1730,  when  it  was  made  over 
to  Travanoore.  The  i^-apis  of  Travancore  are  still  known 
as  Sttingal  Thampufsns.  Every  year  the  MahafSija  visits 
the  old  temple  at  Attingal  to  worship  the  'family  deity 
enshrined  there. 

Attingal  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar  of 
Chirayinkil  taluk.  There  is  a  prominent  London  Mission 
station.  It  possesses  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Panchayat  and 
Bench  Magistrates  courts,  an  English  High  School,  a  fine 
travellers’  bungalow  and  several  other  government  and 
private  institutions.  The  local  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  Municipal  Council. 


A  village  in  dSleyyattinkafa  taluk,  eight  miles  from 
Trivandrum,  on  the  main  southern  road  to  Aramboly.  It 
.  was  founded  about  1810  A.  D.  by  Ummini 

Balaramaputam.  ^ 

Thampi  Dalawa.  The  jungle  of  Anthikksd 
lying  between  Reyyattinkafa  and  Trivandrum  was  cleared 
and  bazzars  were  built.  A  palace  also  was- constructed. 
Ummini  Thampi’s  jdea  was  to  develop  it  into  a  commer¬ 
cial  town  by  cutting  a  navigable  canal  connecting  it  with 
the  port  of  Vilinjam.  Merchants  and  handicraftsmen 
w’ere  invited  to  settle  at  this  place.  A  colony  of  weavers  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  even  now.  The  locality  was  named 
“Balafamapufam”  in  honour  of  Bsla  Bsma  Varma  who 
y^fas  reigning  at  the  time. 
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BMthappandi  is  the  headquarters  of  Thovala.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  6  miles 
Bhuthappandi  "ortt^’West  of  the  Aramboly  pass.  It  is 
an  ancient  place  founded  by  one  of  the 
Paudyan  kings.  There  is  an  old  temple  dedicated  to  Bhutha- 
nStKa  on  the  bank  of  the  Palayar.  This  temple  is  of  great 
arohmological  importance  as  it  contains  several  inscriptions. 
An  English  middle  school,  a  district  dispensary,  an  Anchal 
office  and  a  police  sub-station  are  among  the  chief  Govern¬ 
ment  institutions  in  the  locality. 

Lat.  8°4'  N.  Long.  77°36'  E.  Gape  Comorin  (Kanya- 
kumafi)  is  the  southernmost  point  of  India,  11^  miles  to  the 
Cape  Comorin  south  of  Nagercoil.  The  pakuthi  in  which 
the  promontory  is  situated,  has  an  area  of 
11-08  square  miles  of  which  over  3,550  acres  are  under  paddy. 
The  coast  is  broken  and  groups  of  rocks  appear  above  the 
water  in  the  sea.  This  place  ‘the  land’s  end’  of  India  was 
very  familiar  to  the  early  traders  and  travellers.  It  has 
been  famous  from  ancient  days  and  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  shore  to  the  wmst  of 
the  Residency  is  bare  of  vegetation.  About  a  mile  from  the 
Cape  and  beyond  the  fishing  village,  a  sandy  spit  ending  in  a 
line  of  rocks  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  this  point  is 
an  anchorage  with  sandy  bottom  to  w'hich  native  crafts  are 
rowed  for  shelter  when  the  weather  hinders  them  from 
going  round  the  Cape.  Ships  used  to  anchor  leaving  N.  E.  of 
the  rocks  that  are  off  Cape  Comorin  and  S.  'VV.  of  the 
Vattakkotta  fort. 

This  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  as  well  as  a 
popular  health  resort  during  the  summer.  The  very  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Goddess  Bhagavathi  is  of 
great  archseological  importance.  There  are  several  churches 
along  the  coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Kumarimuttam.  Another  notable  sight  is  the 
eighteenth  century  fortress  of  Vattakkbtta  built  of  solid 
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stone,  overlooking  a  deep  -water  haven  which  was  much  in 
use  in  ancient  days.  The  ruins  of  a  fort  extending  from  this 
place  to  the  Kadukkafa  hills  are  still  to  be  seen.  They 
are  of  great  historical  importance  as  indicating  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  in  earlier  times.  Near  it  is  the  small 
port  of  Leapurara. 

“Here  may  be  gathered  specimens  of  remarkable 
sands  and  one  bright  reddish  in  colour  formed  of  rolled 
fragments  of  garnet  and  ruby,  such  as  are  found  in  larger 
pieces  in  Ceylon,  another  black  sand  formed  from  titaniferous 
iron  ore,  not  magnetic,  and  the  celebrated  ‘rice  sand’  with 
strangely  worn  grains  of  chalcedonic  quartz,  partly  tinted 
with  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  rice.  Several  stories  are  extant  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  ‘rice  sand’.  A  couplet  of  low,  black,  rocky  islets,  a  little 
way  out  in  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  which  a  freshwater 
well  is  said  to  exist,  with  one  or  two  smaller  rocks  on 
which  the  sea  breaks,  form  the  last  points  of  solid  land  in 
India”. 

Besides  a  palace  close  to  the  temple,  a  beautiful 
Residency  and  an  extensive  convent,  there  are  two  spacious 
travellers’  bungalows  on  the  sea-shore  and  a  number  of 
sathrams  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  temple,  which  provide 
suitable  accommodation  to  the  public.  Many  varieties 
of  exotic  fruits  are  cultivated  in  the  Government  Fruit 
Farm  close  by. 

Ohakkai  is  a  part  of  Trivandrum  through  which  the 
long  and  continuous  line  of  water  communication  passes. 

Chftkkai  account,  a  prominent 

locality  before  the  introduction  of  motor 
traffic  and  railway  communication  between  Trivandrum 
and  Quilon.  There  is  a  fine  boat  jetty  on  the  canal  at  this 
place.  Almost  all  the  tile  manufacturing  firms  of  Q'uilon 
have  their  sales  depots  at  Ohakkai.  It  is  here  that  the 
Government  Rubber  Factory  began  its  work. 
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This  is  the  northern-most  taluk  of  this  Division.  It 
has  an  area  of  50-89  square  miles  and  a  population  of  193,010 
according  to  the  last  census.  It  is  boun- 
Chiraymkil  Taluk-  north  by  Quilon  taluk,  on  the 

east  by  Kottafakkafa  taluk,  on  the  south  by  Trivandrum 
and  Nedumangad  taluks  and  on  the  -west  by  the  Arabian 


The  plains  in  the  western  part  of  the  taluk  are 
interspersed  with  canals  and  lagoons,  the  prominent  among 
the  latter  being  those  at  Anjengo,  Kolit'hottam  and  Edava. 
The  eastern  parts  are  hilly  and  the  soil  lateritious.  '  The 
Varaanapuram  river  flows  through  this  taluk.  The  taluk 
enjoys  an  annual  rainfall  of  74-5  inches. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture. 
The  principal  crops  raised  and  acreages  under  them  are 
given  below: — 


Paddy 

13,504 

acres. 

Coconut 

28,558 

Tapioca 

18,162 

„ 

Pepper 

.1,513 

A  large  proportion  of  the  people  is  also  engaged  in 
fishing,  coir-making  and  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Copra 
and  coconut  oil  are  largely  exported. 

This  taluk  has  the  highest  proportion  of  Muslims  and 
the  lowest  of  Christians. 

Attingal  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar.  The 
taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies : — 


1. 

Ayrur 

7. 

Cherunniyur 

2. 

Aianko^u 

8. 

Ohirayinkll 

3. 

Alar 

9. 

Edava 

4. 

Attingal 

10. 

Edakko^u 

5. 

Avanavanchefi 

11. 

Ilarapa 

6. 

Chemmafuthi 

12. 

Kadakkavur 
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13. 

Kafavafam 

23. 

Navaikulam 

14. 

.Kllattingal 

24. 

Olltn- 

15. 

Kilimannr 

25. 

Palayakunnummel 

16. 

Kllvallam 

26. 

Pallikkal 

17. 

Koduvalaunar 

27. 

Pulimat’h 

18. 

Kunthallur 

28. 

Sarkafa 

19. 

Madavur 

29. 

Varkala 

30. 

Manarapur 

30. 

Vellallur 

21. 

Mudakkal 

31. 

Vetfttr. 

33. 

Ragafur 

■  This  taluk  possesses  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Panchayat 

and 

Bench  Magistrate’s  court. 

two  Government  medical 

institutions  besides  Mission  Dispensaries,  Sub-Registry 
offices,  two  police  charging  stations  with  out-posts,  and 
l4l  schools  of  all  grades,  both  departmental  and  private, 
and  Anchal  and  Post  offices.  The  places  of  importance 
in  the  taluk  are  Sttingal,  Varkala,  Kilimanctr,  Chirayinkll, 
Eadakkavtir,  and  Nsvaikuiam. 

This  place  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Sttingal.  There  are  a  District  Hospital,  an 
CMrayinkTl  Anchal  office,  a  police  outpost  and  a 
Railway  Station  at  this  place.  A  large 
quantity  of  dried  fish  is  regularly  sent  out  by  train. 


This  is  a  village  in  Neyyattinkara  taluk.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  Vetans  who  make  flower-pots  and  other 

,  earthenware.  A  fine  clay  resembling 

Chaiattupetfa.  i  ■  ■  ,  •  ,  • 

porcelain  m  some  respects  is  obtained  in 

the  neighbourhood. 

A  town  situated  on  the  sea-coast  in  Kalkulam  taluk 
at  8°  10'  45"  jST.  Lat.  and  77°  13'  30"  E.  Long.  It  is  about 
four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ifaniel.  It 
®  ■  is  the  southernmost  port  in  the  State  and 
a  port  of  call  for  coasting  steamers.  During  the  time  of 
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Saja  Kssava  Das  the  port  was  considerably  improved.  Ocean¬ 
going  steamers  also  call  sometimes  to  load  monazite, 
palmyra  fibre  and  other  articles.  Large  quantities  of 
paddy  and  rice  are  being  imported  through  this  port.  There 
is  a  group  of  outlying  rocks  in  front  of  the  town,  which 
forms  a  partial  break-water  under  the  shelter  of  which 
landing  and  shipping  operations  are  carried  on.  Bartolomeo 
speaks  of  this  place  as  “Oolachy  well-known  to  the 
ancients.”  It  was  a  Dutch  colony  which  came  under 
Travancore  after  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  by  King  MSr- 
t'hsnda  Varma  in  1751.  The  Colachel  battle  is  famous  in 
the  history  of  Travancore. 

A  municipality  administers  the  civic  affairs  of  this 
town.  There  is  a  Sub-Registry  office  here  besides  a  police 
out-post  and  an  Anchal  sub-office. 


A  pakuthi  in  Chirayinkll  taluk  having  an  area  of 
3‘52  square  miles.  It  has  long  been  a  Muslim  centre  noted 
for  its  trade.  A  station  has  been  opened 
Edava.  Trivandrum — Quilon  railway. 

The  E^ava  lake  has  its  outlet  into  the  sea  at  this  place. 
In  1726  the  English  appear  to  have  obtained  a  ratification 
from  the  Queen  of  Attingal  in  regard  to  the  factory  at 
E^ava, 

A  pakuthi  in  Kalkulam  taluk  having  an  area  of 
4'72  square  miles.  It  has  long  been  famous  as  a  weaving 
,  .  centre,  particularly  for  cloths  of  very  fine 

Iiaoiel  texture  called  niryjatlius.  Weavers  and 
Ohettis  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Agriculture  and 
the  manufacture  of  jaggery  are  the  other  important  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  inhabitaijts. 

Situated  five  miles  south  of  the  main  southern  road. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Family  in  ancient  days  before  if 
was  shifted  to  Padmansbhapufam.  There 
Iianiel-Town.  palace  here.  Tradition  says  that 

one  of  the  ruling  princes  disappeared  suddenly  while 
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sleeping  in  this  palace.  The  stone  couch  on  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  slept  is  still  preserved  and  a  lamp  kept 
burning  incessantly  by  the  side  of  the  couch.  The  portion 
of  the  palace  from  which  the  King  disappeared  is  called 

Vasanthamandapam. 

The  name  Ifaniel  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  6,ana- 
singanallur.  6,anasinga  or  lion  in  battle  might  have  been 
the  title  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Travancore. 

The  place  is  famous  for  very  fine  cotton  fabrics 
manufactured  by  hand-looms.  It  was  the  headquarters  „of 
the  Ifaniel  Tahsildar  until  recently  when  the  pakuthies 
which  comprised  the  taluk  of  that  name  were  distributed 
among  the  adjacent  taluks.  An  English  High  School,  a 
Stationary  Magistrate’s  Court  and  a  police  charging  station 
are  the  principal  Government  institutions  of  the  town. 

A  pakuthiin  Chirayinkll  taluk,  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  village  of  Ohirayinki.h  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
Nayars  and  Ilavas.  A  pagoda  dedicated 
Kadakk&vur.  gg,stha  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  back¬ 
water.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Kadakkavur  is  a  watering  station  on  the  Trivandrum- 
Quilon  railway.  Weaving  and  coir  yarn  spinning  are 
followed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  village  along  the  sea-coast  in  Kalkulam  taluk  about 
5  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ifaniel.  It  was  one  of  the  old 

„  sea-ports,  although  the  anchorage  was  un- 

Kadiyapattanaott.  .  ,  , 

sate  as  it  lay  between  the  shore  and  two 
rocky  islets.  A  Light  House  was  erected  here  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  mariners.  The  port,  however,  dwindled  in 
importance  after  the  Interportal  Convention.  There  is  an 
old  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  locality. 

A  village  half-way  between  Trivandrum  and  Attingal 
on  the  road  to  Quilon.  The  ancient  Siva  temple  at  this 
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place  has  some  exceptionally  fine  wood  carvings  in  it 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  village 
Kalakkatfam.  is  a  spring  which,  issuing  from  the 

declivity  of  an  eminence,  discharges  itself  into  a  cistern 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  then  ■  descends  through  a  sub¬ 
terranean  channel  for  about  forty-five  ,feet  into  another 
basin  so  contrived  as  to  retain  from  five  to  six  feet  of  water 
throughout  the  year.  The  excess  water  flows  out  and  is 
used  for  irrigating  the  fields.  There  is  an  old  palace  which 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  The  village  also 
contains  a  Sub-Registry  office,  Anchal  and  Post  offices,  a 
police  charging  station,  a  Mission  Hospital  and  a  Railway 
Station. 

Not  far  from  the  village  there  is  a  cave-temple  cut  in 
a  huge  rock  called  MadavappSra.  There  are  in  it  a  few 
figures  which,  tradition  says,  are  self-cut.  Some  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  cave  must  have  been  a  Buddhistic  Vihafa, 
but  the  temple  is  of  too  recent  an  origin  to  warrant  any 
such  belief. 

A  hilly  pakuthi  in  Vilavankodu  taluk  having  an 
area  of  67T8  square  miles.  Excluding  the  hills,  it  may  be 
«  _  considered  to  be  a  village  seven  miles 

■  north-east  of  Kulit'hura  and  a  mile  west  of 
the  KothaySr,  Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  extensive  wastes  under  cultivation 
and  a  number  of  estates  have  sprung  up  recently.  But  the 
locality  is  malarial. 

A  populous  village  on  the  border  of  a  rich  rice  grow¬ 
ing  valley  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Kulit'hura  in 
Viiavankodu  taluk.  The  majority  of  the 
Kaliyikkavila.  inhabitants  are  Nayars.  But  the  Nadar 
community  also  is  strong.  An  important  public  market  is 
held  here  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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This  taluk  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  State  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Royal  House 
before  its  removal  to  Trivandrum.  It  has 
Kalkujam-Taluk.  229’39  square  miles  consisting  of 

34-28  square  miles  of  wet  lands,  100-36  square  miles  of  dry 
lands  and  82-74  square  miles  of  forests,  with  a  population  of 
206,491.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vilavankodu  taluk, 
on  the  east  by  the  Veli  Mala  and  Thovala  taluk,  on  the 
south  by  Agasthl&wafam  taluk  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  taluk  is  hilly  and  rocky. 
The  greater  part  of  the  V§ii  Mala  lies  within  its  limits.  The 
only  river  flowing  through  this  taluk  is  the  ValliySr  which 
is  waterless  in  the  summer. 

Palmyra  palms  grow  in  abundance.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  the  principal  crops 
raised  being  paddy  and  tapioca.  The  paddy  fields  in  the 
plains  are  served  by  the  KothaySr  Irrigation  Works.  Out 
of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  1,14,863  acres,  the  area  cropped 
■  is  77,004  acres.  The  main  crops  cultivated  and  the  acreages 
under  them  are  given  below  : — 


Paddy 

20,533  acres. 

Coconut 

11,945 

Tapioca 

15,369 

Rubber 

1,176 

Tea 

820 

Ginger 

280 

Pepper 

211 

Sugar-cane 

30 

Weaving  is  a  minor 

industry  and  sugar  is  manu 

factured  at  Thakkala. 

This  is  the  only  taluk  which  has  more  than  on 
municipality  within  its  limits,  A  large  nunaber  of  importan 
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Devaswams  are  situated  here.  For  purposes  of  revenue 
administration  the  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following 
pakutbifcs 

1.  Slur  .  10.  Mauavalakkurie’lii 

2.  Aruvikkafa  11.  Mek6(Ju 

3.  Attar  12.  Pontnana 

4.  Oolachel  13.  Thalakkulain 

5.  Ifaniel  14.  Thifuvattar 

6.  Kadiyapattapaiu.  15.  Thiruvithamkodu 

7.  Kalkulani  16.  Thrppafappu 

8.  Kappiyara  17.  Thakkala 

9.  Kothanallur  18.  Valvao'hakottam 

There  are  three  departmental  medical  institutions  at 
Colachel,Padmanabhapufam  and  Kulalekhafam,  besides  the 
important  mission  hospitals  at  Neyyar,  the  London  Mission 
Dispensary  at  Kulasskhafam  and  a  number  of  aided  Ayur¬ 
vedic, Vaidyasalas.  The  taluk  possesses  134  schools,  English, 
Malayalam  and  Tamil,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  21,870. 
There  are  also  a  District  Magistrate’s  Court,  a  Munsiff’s 
Court,  two  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  Courts,  six 
Sub-Registry  offices,  three  police  charging  stations  and  a 
third  grade  Anchal  Office  with  six  sub-offices. 

The  places  of  interest  in  this  taluk  are  Padmanabha- 
puram,  Thakkala,  Thifuvattar,  Coiachel,  Ifaniel,  Thifu- 
vithamko^u,  Neyyar,  and  Ka^iyapattanam. 

A  village  in  Nedumangad  taluk  on  the  road  from 

Kalifir  Trivandrum  to  Ponmudi.  There  is  an 

old  palace.  There  are  several  rubber 
estates  in  the  locality. 

Kilimanur  literally  means  land  of  parrots  and  deer. 
It  is  situated  nearly  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Attingal,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Kilimanur.  R,g;nis  and  twenty-seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Trivandrum.  It  has  an  area  of  seventeen  square 
miles.  This  is  an  E^avaka  in  Chirayinkll  taluk  and  belongs 
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to  a  family  of  Koyilt'hampufans.  It  was  granted  to  tlie 
Koyilt'hampufans  in  903  M.  E.  by  the  king  of  Travancore 
in  recognition  of  the  heroic  service  rendered  by  Kgfala 
Varma  Koyilt'hampufan  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  Rapi 
and  her  son  when  they  were  waylaid  by  enemies.  The 
Edavaka  is  sub-divided  into  two  pakuthisw.,  Kilimanar 
and  Palayakunumnmel,  with  a  total  are  of  7'35  square  miles. 

Tradition  says  that  the  village  was  owned  by  the 
Kunnuminel  Raja,  a  turbulent  chief  of  the  Pandala  caste. 
During  one  of  the  insurrections  so  frequent  in  the  earlier 
days,  the  chief  plotted  against  the  Travancore  King,  who 
therefore  dispossessed  him  of  his  territory  and  added  it  to 
his  own.  The  site  of  a  palace  with  the  i^uins  of  an  earthen 
fort  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  part  of  the  village  called  Valiya 
Koyikkal.  The  KilirnSnar  Koyilt'hampufans  are  natives 
of  Pafappanad  in  Malabar.  Their  northern  home  is  called 
‘Tattari  Kovilakam.  The  great  MarthSqda  Varma  Maha¬ 
raja,  the  founder  of  Travancore,  and  the  great  Dharma  !6.aja 
were  the  issues  of  Kilimanftr  Koyilthampufans. 

The  Kiiimanur  house  of  Koyilthavnpufans  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Travancore  Royal  Family  for 
over  two  centuries.  Vidwan  Koyilthampuran,  a  literary 
luminary  at  the  court  of  Swathi  Thifunal  Maharaja,  and 
Ravi  Varma,  the  great  Indian  artist,  belonged  to  the  Kili- 
manur  palace.  So  also  the  present  Koc'hu  Koilthampufan, 
the  father  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja.  While  Vslu  Thampi  was 
wandering  incognito  to  escape  from  the  English,  he  took 
shelter  in  this  palace.  In  memory  of  the  kind  treatment 
that  was  accorded  to  him  he  kept  his  sword  there.  The 
sw'ord  is  still  kepi  in  the  palace. 

A  village  in  Neyyattinkafa  taluk  noted  for  the 
temple  of  Piranthur  Mahadevar,  about  the  origin  of  which 
Kolia  following  story  is  current.  On  his 

°  way  to  Benares  the  great  Vilvamangalat’hu 

Swamiyar  visited  a  place  called  Piranthar  in  North 
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Malabar.  That  place  had  been  rainless  for  many  years.  The 
people  welcomed  the  Swamiyar  and  persuaded  him  to  stay 
with  them  for  some  time.  The  Swamiyar  learnt  that  the 
absence  of  rain  must  have  been  duo  to  the  people  having 
neglected  the  two  temples  in  the  locality,  one  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  the  other  to  Vishnu.  He  accordingly  took  the 
two  images  with  him  and  assigned  to  the  former  which 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two  a  residence  at  Kolia  and  called 
it  Piranthur  Mahadevar. 

A  village  in  Neyyattinkafa  taluk  to  the  south  of  Bala- 
famapufam.  Ward  and  Conner  (1816)  described  the  place 
jihus:  “A  scattered  village  south  of  Valram- 
ICottukal.  poor,  on  the  sides  of  the  glen  of  that  name; 

'  a  large  area  of  the  cultivation  is  in  a  swamp,  which  is  so  deep 
and  treacherous  as  to  bury  a  man  or  animal  entering  it 
incautiously;  there  are  several  other  logs  of  the  same  des¬ 
cription  along  the  edges  of  the  glen  equally  dangerous  which 
admit  of  no  cultivation.  The  Polayars  gather  the  culti¬ 
vation  in  these  marshy  places  by  using  a  movable  staging 
formed  of  twigs  and  straw”. 

A  suburb  of  Nagercoil  in  Agasthiswafam  taluk.  It 
is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Trivandrum  to  Cape 
Comorin.  It  has  been  a  trading  centre 
Ksttar.  fx-om  vei'y  early  days.  During  the  periods 
of  Ohola  and  Pandya  ascendency  this  place  was  frequently 
the  scene  of  conflicts  between  rival  powers.  Aajendra  Chola 
Deva  changed  the  name  of  Kottgr  to  Mummudicholanallar. 
It  was  also  called  6,SjendrachoIapufam  after  the  great 
Rajsndra  Chola.  Even  now  it  is  a  busy  centre  of  trade. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  says;  “This  city,  a  considerable  place  of 
trade,  is  upwards  of  2,000  years  old;  and  is  much  frequented 
by  merchants  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Provinces  of 
Madura  Marava,  Tanjur,  and  the  coast  of  Coronaandal.  A 
river  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  it  divides  it  into 
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two  parts.  It  contains  abundance  of  merchandise,  and' is 
inhabited  bj'-  a  great  number  of  weavers,  money-changers, 
silver  smiths,  jugglers,  comedians,  quackers,  dancing-girls, 
conjurers  and  black  artists.”  It  is  full  of  narrow  crowded 
streets  with  numerous  shops.  There  is  a  weaving  colony 
and  the  cloths  of  fine  texture  manufactured  here  have 
been  appreciated  and  admired  in  distant  countries.  A 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  High  School,  a  fourth  grade  Anchal 
office,  a  police  charging  station  and  a  Stationary  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court  are  among  the  important  Government  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  locality. 

A  small  village  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  afforded 
a  tolerably  safe  landing  to  vessels  in  fine  season.  It  is 
eight  miles  south  of  Trivandrum  and  is 
close  to  Vilinjam  which  was  once  the  seat 
of  an  English  factory.  There  are  a  few  rooks  projecting 
into  the  sea.  The  fine  bathing  ghat  in  the  sea  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  Europeans. 

A  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Veli  Mala  in  Kalkulam 
taluk  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Thakkala.  The  place 
,  _  is  noted  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Subrah- 

Kumsiaksvil.  jjjg^nya,  which  attracts  large  crowds  of 
pilgrims  on  almost  all  Fridays. 

A  village  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  Agasthl&wafam  taluk.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  The  lake  supplies 
MaMkkudi.  brine  required  for  the  salt  in  the 

neighbourhood. 

This  is  the  southernmost  peak  in  the  Travanoore 
Ghats  with  an  elevation  of  5,370  ft.  Superior  tea  is  culti¬ 
vated  here.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
Mahendragiii.  Hanuman  leapt 

across  the  sea  to  Lanka  in  quest  of  Sitha,  consort  of 
l§rl  ifeama. 
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A  village  in  Kalkulam  taluk.  The  place  has  grown 
into  importance  on  account  of  the  deposits  of  sand  contain- 
. monazite,  zircon,  ilmenite  and  other 
Macavaiakkuriohi  minerals  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two 

i,  European  firms  The  Travancore  Minerals,  and  Messrs. 
Hopkins  and  William  are  working  at  this  place  for  the 
export  of  these  minerals. 

A  village  in  Kalkulam  taluk  famous  for  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Bhadrakali,  which  attracts  crowds  of  pilgrims 
for  the  annual  festival  called  Mandakkattu 
Maodakkad.  Koda  in  March.  The  image  of  the  deity- 
worshipped  in  this  temple  -is  in  the  form  of  a  big  ant-hill. 
According  to  tradition  some  ploughboys  made  a  heap  of 
mud  from  the  fields  and  worshipped  it.  Before  long  the  mud 
image  acquired  san  ctity.  Animal  sacrifice  was  common 
but  is  now  stopped. 

A  suburb  of  municipal  town  of  Kulit'hura.  This  place 
has  loomed  into  importance  recently  owing  to  the  rural 
,  _  reconstruction  work  organised  by  the  local 

Marthaodam.  ^  London  Mission 

centre. .  The  Mission  Hospital  and  the  English  High  School 
are  the  other  important  public  institutions  in  the  locality. 
The  public  market  of  Thoduve-t-ti  also  contribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  place. 


A  pakuthi  in  Agasthlswafam  taluk  having  an  area 
of  873  square  miles.  Formerly  iron  ore  was  obtained  from 
a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
MaiunkQr.  i-nanufacture  of  iron  goods  was  a  thriving 
industry.  But  the  industry  died  out  when  machine-made 
iron  goods  began  to  be  imported  into  the  country. 

A  village  situated  on  the  main  southern  road 
to  the  north  of  Thakkala.  There  is  a  tile  and  brick 
factory  at  this  place.  It  is  now  a  Chris- 
Muiakummadu.  centre  and  has  an  old  convent  with 

orphanages  attached  to  it.  • 
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This  is  a  health  resort'  at  an  elevation  of  4,400  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  about  thirty- two  miles  from  Nagercoil, 
and  is  easily  reachable  to  the  people  of 
Mufhukkulivayai.  Travaiicore  and  the  neighbouring 

District  of  Tinnevelly.  It  is  believed  that  in  days  of  yore 
the  people  dug  this  place  for  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones,  hence  the  name  mut'hu-kuli-vayal  or  ‘pearl-pit-field.’ 
But  it  is  not  known  how  their  labours  were  rewarded. 
A  stream  of  first  rate  water  runs  through  the  plateau, 
surrounded  by  undulating  knolls  covered  with  grass  and 
scrub.  The  scenery  is  a  combination  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  with  its  lofty  adjacent  peaks  and  magnificent 
valleys,  open  and  undulating  grassy  slopes,  from  which 
may  be  seen,  oh  the  one  hand,  vast  stretches  of  forest-clad 
hills,  and,  on  the  other,  at  various  points,  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  sea-shore.  Nowhere  south  of  the  Peermede  hills 
does  there  seem  to  be  anything  equal  to  this  place.  In  the 
hottest  season  the  air  is  deliciously  cool,  the  temperature 
varying  from  64  to  71  degrees  Fahr.  In  October  the  average 
is  57°  to  60°.  There  are  several  coffee  and  tea  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  place  can,  however,  be  reached 
only  by  a  steep  bridle  path. 

A  delightful  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Kalkulam 
taluk,  often  visited  by  persons  desiring  to  have  a  sea-side 
holiday.  The  place  was  known  to  mariners 

“  ^  '  because  of  the  Crocodile  Rock  rearing  its 
head  a  few  miles  out  into  the  sea.  A  Lighthouse  was  built 
here  by  the  British  Government  as  a  warning  to  approach¬ 
ing  ships.  At  first  the  London  Mission  erected  a  church 
at  this  place,  but  the  congregation  having  reverted  to 
Catholic  faith,  the  Catholics  have  constructed  a  big  church 
in  the  village.  Several  varieties  of  fish  are  obtained 
here.  There  is  also  a  fish  curing  yard. 

Maila^i  is  a  village  in  Agasthl&waf am  taluk,  famous 
containing  the  first  Protestant  church  in  Travancore  built 
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in  1810  by  tlie  enterprising  missionary  Rev.  Ringeltaube. 

Mailadi  place  was  pointed  out  to  the  mission¬ 

ary  by  the  reigning  Maharaja.  There 
is  an  important  market  in  this  place. 

This  is  the  largest  town  in  South  Travancore.  It  is 
situated  a.t  11'  N.  Lat.  and  77°  28'  41"  E.  Long.,  within 
seven  miles  of  the  A.ramboly  Pass  through 
Nagerooil.  which  runs  the  highway  from  Tinnevolly 
to  Trivandrum.  It  has  an  area  of  4’80  square  miles  com¬ 
prising  a  number  of  villages,  e.  g,,  Vada&sefi,  Olukanassefi, 
VadivLiwafam  and  Kottar.  Its  population  according  to 
the  last  census  in  43,000.  Kottar  and  Vada&sgri  are  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trading  centres.  There  is  an  ancient  pagoda 
dedicated  to  the  Serpent  God. 

The  town  is  administered  by  a  municipal  council. 
It  is  electrified  and  a  water  supply  scheme  is  in  progress. 

Nagercoil  owes  much  of  its  present  position  and 
importance  to  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries.  The 
London  Mission  owns  a  second  grade  college  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Nagercoil  Senrinary,  the  first  English 
school  in  Travancore,  and  a  printing  press,  also  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  The  oldest  newspaper  in  Travancore, 
the  Travancore  Times,  was  started  here.  Laoe-inaking 
was  introduced  here  by  Mrs.  Mault  in  the  19th  century. 
The  lace  manufactured  here  was  highly  appreciated  at  the 
London  Exhibition. 

Thovala  and  Agasthl&wafam,  the  two  southernmost 
taluks  of  the  State,  together  go  by  the  popular  name  of 
Nsnjanad.  This  name  is  derived  from  the 
Nanjanad.  extensive  paddy  fields  that  are  found  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Nanji  Euravan  who  once  ruled  over 
the  country.  In  its  collected  villages,  waving  plains,  palmyra 
topes  and  extensive  cultivation  NsnjanSd  resembles  the 
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neighbouring  District  of  Tinnevelly  in  every  particula 
except  that  it  does  not  partake  of  the  comparatively  ari 
sterility  of  the-  latter.  Nanjanad  is  mostly  a  level  trac 
with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  40  inches.  The  padd 
fields  of  this  region,  covering  nearly  55,000  acres,  ar 
served  by  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  Project.  Variou 
channels  and  distributaries  constructed  under  the  schem 
have  enabled  more  lands  being  brought  under  the  ploug] 
and  secured  to  them  complete  immunity  from  drought. 

Tradition  goes  that  during  the  thirteenth  ani 
fourteenth  centuries  Nsinjanad  was  governed  by  Nanj 
Kuravan  and  his  descendants  and  for  some  time  thereafte 
by  the  Vellalas  from  whom  it  passed  over  to  Travancore. 

Tamil  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  majority  ofth 
i  nhabitants  who  do  not  differ  much  from  the  people  of  th' 
adjoining  Tinnevelly  District  in  their  dress  and  sooia 
customs.  Rice  is  the  staple  food,  of  the  rich  and  the  poo: 
alike.  The  chief  industries  are  jaggery-making,  gardening 
hand-loom  weaving,  mat-making,  pottery,  brass  works,  etc 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  considerable  portions  of  th( 
paddy  lands  of  Iv'anjanad  are  owned  by  moneyed-men  ii 
other  parts  of  the  State,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  evils  o: 
absentee  landlordism. 

The  people  of  Nanjanad  have  from  very  early  time! 
enjoyed  sympathetic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Rulerf 
of  Travancore  and  have  been  selected  for  responsible 
posts  in  the  State  seiwice. 

This  taluk  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Division  and  is  completely  inland.  It  has  an  area  of  SeS’Ol 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  157, 31S 
according  to  the  last  census.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kottaf  akkaf  a  and  Pat'ha- 
napuf  am  taluks,  on  the  east  by  the  Sahysdri  Range,  on  the 
south  by  Neyysttinkafa  taluk  and  on  the  west  by  Trivan- 
drurn  and  Chirayinkil  taluks, 
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This  is  the  most  liilly  taluk  in  the  division,  nearly 
12,098  acres  being  under  the  forest.  Agasthyakutam,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sahyadri  Range, 
is  situated  in  this  taluk.  The  Kafamana  and  Kiliiyar 
rivers  rise  in  the  hills  here  and  take  their  courses  through 
this  taluk.  There  is  a  waterfall  in  the  Kafamana  river  at 
Afuvikkafa.  The  Vamanapufain  river  also  has  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  its  course  in  this  taluk. 

Though  the  hills  are  covered  with  rocks,  there  are  no 
mines  or  minerals.  The  plumbago  mines  of  Vellanad  ceased 
to  work  many  years  ago. 

The  forests  abound  in  fine  timber  trees  of  all  kinds 
and  almost  all  species  of  plants  grow  in  the  plains. 

Wild  animals  such  as  elephants,  tigers,  leopards, 
boars,  bears,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  forests.  Besides  the  crow, 
the  kite,  the  dove  and  other  common  birds,  eagles,  vslSmpal 
and  maina  are  also  found. 

There  are  no  festivals  except  the  annual  uihsavams  in 
the  important  temples.  Bi-weekly  markets  are  held  at 
Venjaramadu,  Kallara,  Nedumangad  and  Kattakkada. 

Several  Christian  Missions,  particularly  the  London 
Mission,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Catholic  church  have 
been  doing  active  work  in  this  taluk.  Their  important 
centres  are  Thannikodu,  Pac'ha,  Kafumanko^u,  Vattappara 
and  Ohullimanur.  There  are  six  churches  and  a  mission 
hospital  in  the  Kulat'hummsl  pakuthi.  The  Lutheran 
Mission. also  conducts  several  schools  in  this  taluk. 

The  taluk  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  90  inches;  but  in 
some  parts  it  is  below  the  average  and  consequently  the  crops 
fail  sometimes.  Agriculture  and  petty  trade  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  principal  crops  raised  and 
the  areas  under  them  are  given  below: 
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Tapioca 

46,278  acres. 

Pepper 

18,225  „ 

Paddy 

14,096  „ 

Coconut 

7,695  „ 

Tea 

2,747  „ 

Rubber 

2,705  ., 

Ginger 

17  „ 

Agricultural  loans  are  availed  of  by  the  ryots.  Only 
two  tanks  and  a  dam  are  maintained  for  irrigation  purposes, 
Pottery-making  and  the  making  of  mats  and  baskets  out  oi 
reeds  are  the  cottage  industries  followed  by  the  poor  folk. 
There  are  good  roads  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  taluk  with  four  camp  sheds  and  four  sathrams  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies!— 


1.  Anadu 

2.  Afyanadu 

3.  Kafakulam 

4.  Kulat' hummel 

5.  Manikkal 

6.  Mannurkafa 

7.  Nallanadu 

8.  Nedumangad 


9.  Pul  lam  para 

10.  Palodu 

11.  Perumkulam 

12.  Ulamalakkal 

13.  Vamanapuram 

14.  Vellanad 

15.  Viranakavu 

16.  Vempayam 


The  chief  places  are: —  (1)  Nedumangad,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Tahsildar,  with  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Sub- 
Registry  office,  a  Village  Panchayat,  and  English  aiic 
Malayalam  schools;  (2)  Palodu,  (3)  Vidufa,  (4)  Kallar 
(5)  Ponraudi,  (6)  Vama.iapufam,  and  (7)  Kattakkada.  The 
taluk  has  three- police  charging  stations  and  six  out-posts,  £ 
fourth  grade  Anchal  office  with  six  sub-offices,  88  schools 
and  a  District  Hospital,  three  district  dispensaries  anc 
two  Mission  Hospitals. 
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In  early  times  this  taluk  was  known  as  EiavallQr- 
nad.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  taluk  there  is  an  old 
palace. 

This  taluk  ranks  second  in  the  State  in  respect;  of 
population.  It  has  an  area  of  232'96  square  miles.  It 
stretches  across  the  country  from  the 

Neyyattinkam.taluk 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hedumangad  and  Trivandrum 
taluks,  on  the  east  by  the  Sahyadri  Range  and  Vilavan- 
kodu  taluk,  on  the  south  by  Vilavankodu  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  taluk  is  mountainous,  some 
of  the  important  peaks  being  Nllimala,  Kattara,  Pallic'hi, 
Sssthampara,  Anappara,  etc.  About  32,846  acres  are  under 
forests.  There  are  also  several  colonies  of  Kaijis  on  the  hills, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  Punnakkattu  Kani,  Kaili- 
mudu,  Vellad,  Pannimala,  etc.  These  hilly  parts  are  mala¬ 
rial,  The  Neyyar  flows  through  this  taluk,  though  its  waters 
are  not  much  used  for  irrigation. 

Some  of  the  important  rocks  are  Pakodu,  Kakkodu, 
Kalanga,  Afiappara,  Kuttappara,  etc.  There  are  no  mines 
or  minerals  in  this  taluk. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  rainfall  scanty  and.  there  is 
scarcity  of  water  in  some  parts. 

The  only  important  festivals  are  the  tUhsavams  in  the 
temples.  There  are  no  fairs  worth  mentioning. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  cultivable  area  of  1,09,998  acres  is 
cultivated.  There  are  many  irrigation  tanks.  The  principal 
crops  raised  and  the  areas  under  them  are  given  below  : — 
81 
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Tapiocii  48,508  acres. 

Coconut  31,416  ,, 

Paddy  14,912 

Pepper  311  „ 

Ginger  137  „ 

The  weaving  of  coarse  cloths  is  a  minor  industry. 
Pottery  is  carried  on  at  Tholukal  and  some  other  places. 

Good  roads  connect  the  important  stations  in  the 
taluk.  Thera  is  a  travellers’  bungalow  and  a  few  camp- 
sheds. 

The  taluk  comprises  the  following  pakuthies  : — 


1., 

Athiyanniir 

10. 

Nsmam 

2. 

Chenkal 

11. 

Neyyattinkara 

3. 

Kafimkulam 

12. 

OttaJ^sekharamangalam 

4. 

Kolia 

13. 

Pallio'hal 

5. 

Kottukal 

14. 

Paras^ala 

6. 

Kulat'hur 

15. 

Pefumkadavila 

7. 

Kunnat'hukal 

16. 

Thifuppufain 

8. 

Mafanallar 

17. 

Thifuvallam 

9. 

Marukil 

18. 

Vilappil 

The  population  of  the  taluk  according  to  the  last 
census  is  274,538.  The  Tahsildar  holds  his  headquarters 
in  Neyyattinkaia  town  which  also  has  a  Munsiff’s  court, 
a  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  a  Stationary 
Magistrate’s  court,  an  English  High  School,  a  Municipality 
and  the  local  offices  of  several  departments.  The  taluk 
also  possesses  two  police  charging  stations  and  seven  out¬ 
posts,  two  district  hospitals  and  two  district  dispensaries,  be¬ 
sides  mission  dispensaries  and  Syurvgdic  Vaidya^alas,  eight 
Sub-Eegistry  offices,  a  third  grade  Anchal  office  and  226 
schools  of  different  grades,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  40,730.  A  Health  Unit  has  been 
organised  by  the  Public  Health  Department  in  this  taluk. 

Other  places  of  interest  are  Balarsmapufam,  Aruvi- 
ppuram,  Kolia,  Malayinkll,  Kemam,  Para^&ala,  PuvSr  and 
Thifuvallam. 
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The  headquartei’s  of  the  taluk  of  the  same  name, 
situated  12  miles  from  Trivandrum  on  the  main  southern 
road.  There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
NeyySttin  ara  own  Krishna,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
NeyySr.  In  this  temple  there  is  a  historic  jack  tree,  known 
as  Ammao'hi  PlSvu,  in  the  hollow  of  which  Marfhanda 
Varma  is  believed  to  have  hid  himself  from  his  enemies  who 
had  pursued  him.  Another  matter  of  historical  importance 
associated  with  this  town  is  that  Uniii  Kerala  Varma,  one 
of  the  earlier  kings  of  Travancore,  had  his  residence  here. 
The  affairs  of  this  town  are  administered  by  a  Municipal 
Council. 

A  village  in  Kalkulam  taluk.  It  is  known  all  over 
India  as  the  headquarters  of  an  important  mission  hospital 
which  was  started  in  Nagercoil  over  a 
NeyyQr  century  ago.  The  Neyyar  hospital  was 

founded  in  1852  and  since  then  it  has  become  the  chief 
centre  of  the  medical  activities  of  the  London  Mission 
Society.  The  hospital  has  attached  to  it  a  laboratory  for 
preparing  vaccines  and  a  European  Nursing  Home. 

This  historical  town  is  situated  within  a  mile  north 
of  the  Udayagifi  fort  on  the  main  southern  road.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  th  e  cen  tral  Chsf  a  family  one 
Padmanabhapuram  migrated  to  the  south  and  settled 

at  PadmanSbhapufam.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  State 
and  the  seat  of  the  Royal  House  until  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  when  it  was  shifted  to  Trivandrum.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  square  stone  fortification  intended  mainly 
for  the  protection  of  the  palaces  and  the  temples  with¬ 
in.  Some  of  the  palace  buildings  which  contain  speci¬ 
mens  of  admirable  skill  in  ancient  sculpture  and  wood 
carving  as  well  as  numerous  inscriptions  of  great  archaeolo¬ 
gical  importance  are  still  preserved  in  good  repair.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  an  underground  passage  from  this 
palace  to  the  Ohafodu  palace,  a  few  miles  away.  Many 
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interesting  paintings  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. 
“  The  murals  of  this  ancient  palace,  painted  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  are  remarkable  for  their  freedom  of 
line  and  intricate  details  and  recall  in  a  striking  manner 
the  frescoes  of  Ajanta”. 

Besides  the  palace  and  temples  there  are  several 
streets  of  houses,  bazaars,  extensive  topes,  rice  fields  and 
tanks  within  the  fort.  The  town  is  administered  by  a 
Municipal  Council.  There  is  also  a  First  Class  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court  at  this  place. 

A  suburb  of  Trivandrum  town  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Travancore  State  Forces.  There  is  a  dam  across  the 
KilliySr  at  this  place  which  diverts  the 
Pangodu  water  of  the  stream  for  irrigating  the 
paddy  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  populous  village  in  AgasthiSwaram  taluk,  situated 
a  mile  and  half  to  the  south-west  of  Suchindram.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  having 
■  “  extensive  irrigation  tanks  fed  by  channels 

from  the  Palayar.  There  are  several  streets  of  houses 
parallel  to  one  another  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
village.  There  is  also  a  temple  dedicated  to  PefumSl  in 
which  the  annual  festival  (Uthsavam)  is  celebrated  in  April. 

A  village  in  Heyyafctinkafa  taluk,  situated  on  the 
main  southern  road  about  half  way  between  the  towns  of 
ParaSSala  Neyyattinkafa  and  Kulit'hura.  The  village 
^  was  founded  by  Dalava  Malian  Chempaka- 
faman  Pillai.  A  fairly  large  section  of  the  inhabitants 
are  NadSr  converts  to  Christianity.  The  place  has  a  Hindu 
temple,  several  churches,  a  mission  dispensary,  a  public 
market,  a  Sub- Registry  office,  an  Anchal  office  and  a  police 
out-post  besides  a  number  of  schools.  It  is  centering  about 
veidely  diverging  religions — Hinduism  around  the  temple 
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and  Christianity  around  the  headquarters  of  the  London 
Mission. 


This  is  a  hill  station  and  health  resort  in  the  ISTedu- 
mangSd  taluk,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  from  the 
sea-level.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  from 
onmu  1  Trivandrum  and  can  be  reached  by  a  good 
road  fit  for  motor  journey.  There  are  two  Government 
buildings  called  the  Upper  Sanitarium  and  the  Lower 
Sanitarium  on  the  top  of  the  hills.  There  are  several  rubber 
and  tea  estates  about  the  place.  These  hills  and  the  range 
extending  to  the  south  are  the  homes  of  the  Kanikkar,  one 
of  the  primitive  tribes  found  in  the  forests  of  the  State. 


About  five  miles  north-west  of  Trivandrum.  It  has  a 
fine  forest  reserve  affording  shady  walks  and  a  glorious  view 
over  the  Veli  lake  to  the  sea.  There  is 
Pulayanarkstta  ^  possessing  modem  boats  and 

affording  convenience  for  boat  race. 

A  village  in  Vilavankodu  taluk,  noted  for  a  public 
market.  Kunnat'hur  pakuthi,  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Dewan  Raja  Kes'ava  DSs,  is  only  four 
Puthukkada  furlongs  distant  from  this  place.  Uthac'hi 
Kotta,  a  hill  fortress,  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place. 

A  village  in  NeyySttinkaia  taluk,  situated  close  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Neyyar.  It  was  a  conspicuous  trading 
centre  in  the  early  days  and  was  one  of 
the  old  ports  which,  however,  ceased  to  be 
important  after  the  Interportal  Convention.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  mostly  Muhammadans,  some  of  them  being- 
wealthy  merchants.  Coir  ropes  are  manufactured  in  this 
place.  There  is  also  a  timber  depot  in  which  the  timber 
floated  down  the  ISTeyyar  is  stored  up  for  sale. 
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A  village  in  Ohirayinkil  taluk,  noted  for  its  temple 
dedicated  to  Goddess  Bhagavathi.  There  is  a  grand  festi¬ 
val  in  this  temple  on  the  day  of  the 
SSrkaia  Bhafani  asterism  in  the  month  of  Mlnam 
every  year.  Fairs  are  held  in  connection  with  this  festival 
which  attracts  large  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  places. 
The  temple  is  situated  about  two  furlongs  south  of  the 
Ohirayinkil  station  on  the  Trivandrum— Quilon  railway. 

A  village  in  Agasthlswafam  taluk,  situated  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Nagercoil  on  the  road  to  Cape  Comorin. 

It  is  famous  for  its  ancient  temple  dedi- 
Htichiudram  gated  to  SHiSuumalaya  PefumSl.  Many 
parts  of  the  temple  building  are  profusely  carved  with 
mythological  figures  and  contain  numerous  inscriptions  of 
great  arohseologioal  importance.  The  tradition  is  that  Indra 
was  absolved  from  his  sins  here;  hence  the  name  Suchin- 
dram,  i.  e.,  the  place  where  Indra  was  purified.  With  a  tall 
spire  built  on  the  model  of  those  found  in  the  Carnatic  and 
a  strong  square  stone  wall  enclosing  the  premises,  the 
temple  building  exhibits  the  full  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
Dravidian  architecture.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Indra  himself.  There  are  several  annual 
festivals  in  this  temple,  but  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  car  festival  in  the  month  of  Dhanu,  which  attracts  a 
large  crowd  of  people  from  places  far  and  near.  In  937  M.  E, 
the  king  of  Cochin  made  the  following  declaration  at  the 
shrine  of  Suohlndrara:  “We,  myself  and  nephews,  do  hereby 
declare  under  the  solemn  oath  in  the  presence  of  StliSnu- 
murt'hi  that  we  shall  from  this  day  the  12th  Karkadakam 
937  M.  E.,  on  no  account  neither  oppose  nor  sanction  war 
against  Sri  Eadmanabhadasa  BalafSma  Varma  Kula- 
^ekhafa  PefumSl,  King  of  Travancore,  and  his  nephews.” 

A  hilly  tract  twelve  miles  from  Nagercoil.  It  if 
noted  for  the  syphon  constructed  there 
for  conveying  the  water  of  the  ThSvah 
channel  under  the  bed  of  the  road  ari-d  a  stream, 
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A  village  in  Agasthl§wafam  taluk  with  an  area 
6-21  square  miles.  There  are  a  few  salt  pans  here.  The 
Palayar  flows  close  by  and  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Manakkudi  lake  which 
extends  to  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village.  Wet  culti¬ 
vation  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 


Thamafakkulam 


This  was  an  extensive  commercial  village  and  sea¬ 
port  in  the  Vilavankodu  taluk  in  early  days.  ,  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  six  miles  south-west  of  Kulit'hura 
Thengappattaoam  estuary  of  Thamravarni  and 

possesses  many  extensive  coconut  topes.  Formerly  timber 
was  floated  down  the  river  from  the  forests  in.  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  was  collected  at  this  place  and  exported 
to  the  sea-ports  on  the  East  Coast.  Ships  were  built  and 
repaired  here  in  ancient  times.  The  Dutch  had  a  factory 
at  this  place.  The  promineirt  buildings  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  a  few  mosques. 

Coir  making  and  fish  curing  are  the  chief  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  people.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  these 
articles. 

A  rocky  hill  about  a  mile  south  of  Vattiyurkkavu  in 
Trivandrum  taluk.  There  is  a  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
rook  below  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
Thiiumala  there  are  two  creeks.  The  stone  for  the 
Ottakkal  Mapdapam,  the  single  square  piece  of  stone 
in  front  of  the  shrine  of  the  PadmanabhaswSmi  temple, 
was  cut  from  this  rock.  There  is  a  dairy  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  temple  worked  on  a  co-operative  basis- 

A  village  ten  miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  from  which 
the  Travanoore  Royal  House  takes  its  title 
Thrppappar  ‘ThrppappQc  Swafttpam.’  There  is  an  old 
temple  and  a  palace  in  the  place.  Tradition  says  that 
this  was  the  place  where  the  feet  of  MahS  Vishpu  rested 
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whan  the  sage  Vilvamangalat'iiu  SwSmiyar  saw  Him  at 
Aiianliiankad.  The  Maharajas  of  Ti’avancore  go  to  the 
temple  at  this  place  for  worship  at  the  time  of  their  coro¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  only  after  that  they  assume  the  title  ol 
‘Thrppsppar  muppu.’ 

A  pakuthi  in  Neyyattinkafa  taluk  with  an  area  of 
ll’Sa  square  miles.  It  is  about  four  miles  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  th« 
Killiyar  and  the  Karamana  river.  Thew 
is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  Thrimurt'his  of  th( 
Hindu  pantheon.  It  is  a  sacred  place  to  which  Hindus 
resort  in  large  numbers  on  new  moon  days  to  offer  ialis  tc 
the  manes  of  their  ancestors, 

A  beautiful  healthy  village  in  Kalkulam  taluk  witti 
an  area  of  6-06  square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  a  bend  of  th? 

Thararavarpi  river  and  is  inhabited  chiefl-j 
Thiruvattar.  Brahmans  and  Hayars.  It  is  noted  foi 
its  temple  dedicated  to  Adikesava  Perumal,  which  is  orie  oj 
the  oldest  in  south  India  and  contains  inscriptions  revealing 
many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  The  place  has  a  Sub-Kegistry  office,  a  poliof 
charging  station  and  Malayalam  schools. 

A  village  in  Kalkulam  taluk,  situated  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Padmanabhapuram.  The  name  is  derived  from  Sri- 
valumkodu  which  means  the  place  wherf 
Goddess  of  Prosperity  resides.  The  Stat« 
takes  its  name  from  this  place  which  was 
its  earlier  capital.  The  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  ar? 
still  to  be  seen.  There  are  also  two  mosques,  a  church  ant 
a  Hindu  temple.  The  village  is  now  inhabited  mostly  bj 
Muhammadans  who  are  enterprising  merchants  conducting 
business  at  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  other  places 
in  and  outside  the  State.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  raanu- 
faoture  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  as  well  as  mats  out  o: 
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palmyra  leaves.  The  oliuroh  here  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  the  State. 

This  is  a  completely  inland  taluk  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  State.  It  has  an  area  of  141’84  square  miles 
and  a  population  40,129  according  to  the 
Thovala-taiulv  census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

•  and  east  by  Tinnevelly  District  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  Agasthiswafam  and  Kalkulam  taluks  respectively. 

More  than  half  the  area  of  the  taluk  is  covered  by 
hills  and  mountains,  the  chief  ranges  being  the  Maheiidra- 
gifi,  the  A^ampu,  the  Poikaraala  and  a  portion  of  the  Vsii 
Mala.  There  are  three  passes  in  the  mountains  leading  to 
the  British  territory  on  the  other  side.  The  plains  forming 
part  of  Nanjanad  contain  vast  paddy  fields  which  are  served 
by  channels  constructed  under  the  Kothayar  Irrigation 
Scheme. 

In  old  days  the  place  was  under  the  control  of  the 
■  Pandya,  Chela  and  Vijayanagar  kings  until  it  finally 
came  under  the  rulers  of  Travancore. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people,  the 
total  extent  of  cultivable  area  being  28,805  acres.  The 
.  principal  crops  raised  and  the  acreage  under  them  are 
shown  below  : — 


Paddy 

14,165  acres. 

Tapioca 

834  „ 

Coconut 

498  „ 

Tea 

388  „ 

Coffee 

60  „ 

Sugar  cane 

7  „ 

There  are  eleven  coffee  and  tea  estates  on  the 
mountains. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  taluk  is  divided  into 
the  following  pakuthies  : — 
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L  Alakiyapandipuram 
3.  Ananthapuram 

3.  Afumanallar 

4.  Bhathappandi 

3.  Chempakafamanputhfir 
6.  Chiramatam 


7.  Dar^anamkoppu 

8.  Erae'hakulam 

9.  Isanthimangalam 

10.  Thalakkudi 

11.  Thovala 

12.  Thrppathisaram 


There  are  several  places  of  archaeological  interest 
Bhllthappandi  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildai 
has  an  English  Middle  School  and  a  dispensary.  The 
police  charging  station  at  Aramboly,  the  Sub-Registry 
office  at  Thovala  and  the  agricultural  farm  at  Thrppathi¬ 
saram  are  the  other  prominent  Government  institutions  ir 
the  taluk.  There  are  two  travellers’  bungalows,  three 
mission  hospitals  and  two  Aided  Ayurvedic  Vaidya&alas, 
There  is  a  Village  Panchayat  at  Bhtlthappandi.  The  taluk 
has  no  separate  civil  or  criminal  courts  within  its  limits. 


A  growing  town  in  Kalkuiam  taluk,  situated  on  the 
main  southern  road,  within  a  mile  norih-west  of  the 
Udayagifi  fort.  Several  roads  branch  ofi 
Thakkala  directions.  The  Travancore 

Sugar  Factory  is  located  in  a  part  of  this  town.  The  town 
lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Padmanabhapuram  Muni¬ 
cipality  and  has  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  district  hospital,  an 
English  High  School,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  and  a  police 
charging  station  besides  Anchal  and  Post  offices. 

This  taluk  takes  its  name  from  the  capital  of  the  State 
which  is  situated  in  it.  It  has  an  area  of  97‘52  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  327,245  according  to  the 
Tnvan  rum-taluk  census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ohirayinkll  and  Ne^umangad  taluks,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Ne^umangad  and  Neyyattinkaia  taluks  respectively,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  taluk  presents  a  variety  of  aspects  consisting  of 
hills  and  dales,  river-sides  and  sea-shore.  It  enjoys  an 
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average  annual  rainfall  of  67‘2  inches.  Except  in  the  town 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
principal  crops  raised  and  acreages  under  them  are  showm 
below:— 


Coconut 

21,170  acres. 

Paddy 

10,455  „ 

Tapioca 

9,286  „ 

Pepper 

■  931  „ 

Rubber 

32  „ 

Ginger 

37  „ 

Domestic  animals  reared  in  this  taluk  together 
with  their  numbers  are  given  below 


Bulls  and  bullocks 

7,713 

Cows  and  calves 

8,605 

Sheep  and  goats 

4,811 

Buffaloes  (male) 

2  647 

Do.  (female  &  calves) 

1,361 

Horses 

280 

Mares 

263 

Colts 

11 

Asses 

44 

For  administrative  purposes  the  taluk  is  divided  into 
the  following  pakuthies: — 


1. 

AnchSmada 

11. 

Kadinamkulam 

2. 

Andarkonam 

12. 

Kalakkattam 

3. 

ArSmada 

13. 

Klls-Thonnakkal 

4. 

Attipra 

,14. 

Mai^at'huvilakam 

5. 

Ayrappara 

15. 

Mele-Thonnakkal 

6. 

OhengalaSsefi 

16. 

Msnamkulam 

7. 

Oheruvakkal 

17. 

Muttat'hara 

8. 

Ohettivilakam 

18. 

Palkuiangafa 

9. 

Aifanimuttam 

19. 

Pallippuram 

10,  Ka^akampalii 

20. 

Psngappara 
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21.  ^andamada  24-  Vaiichiyur 

22.  Uliyalat'hura  25.  Veyiur 

23.  Ujlur 

Including  the  numerous  public  offices  and  institutions 
at  the  capital  which  are  separately  dealt  with  below,  there 
are  in  this  taluk  seven  Government  hospitals  and  four 
dispensaries  besides  the  Ayurvedic  Hospital,  aided  Vaidya- 
§alas  and  mission  hospitals;  five  police  charging  stations, 
and  twelve  out-posts;  two  first  grade  Anchal  offices  with 
twelve  sub-offices  besides  Post  and  Telegraph  offices,  three 
Sub-Registry  offices  and  157  educational  institutions  of  all 
grades,  both  Government  and  private,  with  a  total  enrolment 
of  38,070.  The  premier  municipality  in  the  State  is  also  in 
this  taluk, 

Besides  the  capital,  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
taluk  are  Kalakknttam,  Thrppapar,  Ullur,  Thif  umala  and 
Pangodu. 

Trivandrum  (Thifu  Ananthapufam)  with  an  area  of 
about  12  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  96,016  according  to 
the  Census  of  1931,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Tnvan  rum-town  ^j.^g  Government 

and  the  Royal  House.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Travanoore  branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  and  of  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  water-communication  extending  as 
far  north  as  Thifiir  in  Malabar.  There  are  excellent  roads 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  improved  from  time  to 
time  and  are  maintained  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Avenue  Road,  leading  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s 
Kaudiyar  Palace  along  the  Vellayampalam  Square,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  south  India. 

The  Fort  and  its  neighbourhood  constitute  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  town  which  is,  however,  being  extended 
towards  Hie  north  and  east.  The  temple  of  Sri  Padma- 
nabha  within  the  Fort,  with  several  palqces  jiround  it, 
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attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  Kaudiyar  Palace, 
the  Guest  House  and  the  State  Banquetting  Hall:  at 
Vellayampalam,  the  Museum,  the  Observatory,  the  Public 
Offices,  the  Colleges,  the  Residency,  the  Central  Jail  as  well 
as  the  residences  of  the  upper  classes  are  all  situated  on 
small  eminences  commanding  refreshing  scenes  of  verdure 
all  around.  The  town  has  efficient  systems  of  electric 
and  water  supplies.  Drainage  and  sewage  schemes  on 
up-to-date  lines  are  in  progress.  The  Guest  Plouse,  the 
Travellers’  Bungalow  at  Thaikad,  the  Mascot  Hotel,  the 
Central  Railway  Station  Building,  the  Sathrams  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  a  large  number  of  well-conducted 
hotels  provide  satisfactory  convenience  for  the  State  guests 
and  travellers  visiting  the  town.  The  well-laid-out  park 
with  the  beautiful  museum  and  menagerie,  the  golf-links, 
the  several  theatres  and  the  excellent  sea-beach  are  all 
resorted  to  by  people  in  the  evening  for  games,  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  The  town  also  possesses  a  telephone  ex¬ 
change  and  an  efficient  motor  service. 

The  Chalai  Bazaar,  the  cantonment,  Mapakkad,  and 
the  old  landing  place  are  busy  trading  centres.  The 
agricultural  demonstration  farm  at  Niramankafa  (Kafa- 
manai)  and  the  cattle  and  dairy  farm  are  situated  at 
small  distances  from  the  heart  of  the  town.  Although  in¬ 
dustrially  Trivandrum  ranks  below  some  other  towns  in 
the  State,  it  shows  signs  of  increasing  commercial  activity 
since  the  extension  of  the  railw'ay  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  A  rubber  factory  has  been  opened  at  Chakkai. 
The  aerodrome  at  Sankhumukham  has  brought  this  town 
within  easy  reach  of  the  important  cities  of  the  world. 
There  is  an  air  mail  service  between  Trivandrum  and 
Bombay. 

Trivandrum  is  also  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  of 
Travancore.  The  port  is  at  Valiyathura,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  It  is  an  open  roadstead  with  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore.  A  pier  for  the  landing  and  shipment  of  cargo 
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has  been  constructed.  It  is  750  feet  long  and  is  provided 
with,  two  steam  cranes,  Steamers  anchor  in  12J-  fathoms, 
of  a  mile  off  the  shore.  Trivandrum  is  now  the  seat  of 
a  new  university,  designed  to  give  a  new  orientation  to 
education  generally  and  w'edded  to  high  ideals  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  scientific  research,  technological  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  study  of  Ksfala  art  and  culture. 

This  fortress  is  situated  on  the  main  southern  road, 
ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Nagercoil.  Formerly  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  military  stations 
Udayagiti  State.  It  is  built  round  a  lofty 

isolated  hill  which  was  of  great  strategical  importance  in 
the  earlier  days.  The  tomb  of  D’Lannoy  who  improved 
the  fort  is  preserved  in  the  chapel  within  the  fort.  A 
beautiful  travellers’  bungalow  stands  on  the  corner  of  the 
fort  overlooking  the  road.  Across  the  road,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  the  factory  of  the  Travancore  Sugars,  Ltd. 


This  is  a  small  village  four  miles  north  of  Trivan¬ 
drum  town.  It  is  famous  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Subrah- 
raanya,  which  is  visited  by  a  large  number 
■  “  of  pilgrims.  The  Maharaja  and  the  other 

members  of  the  Eoyal  House  pay  customary  visits  to  this 
temple  for  worship  on  specified  days.  There  is  an  old 
palace  by  the  side  of  the  temple. 

A  village  in  the  pakuthi  of  the  same  name  in  Agas- 
thi&wafam  taluk.  It  is  noted  for  a  public  market  which  is 
Vadasseri  biggest  in  the  State.  This 

village  marked  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Travancore  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  growing  in  importance  owing  to  the  activities  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

A  pakuthi  in  the  Chirayinkll  taluk,  with  an  area  of 
5-93  square  miles,  The  place  is  known  throughout  India 
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as  Janardanarn,  being  so  named  after  the  ancient  temple 
Varkala  dedicated  to  Janardana  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  table-land  contiguous  to  the 
sea.  It  is  visited  by  Hindu  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India,  who  regard  it  as  sacred  as  Gaya  itself.* 

Several  springs  near  the  sea-shore  and  along  the 
other  hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  excellent  mineral  water. 
Two  tunnels  were 'dug  out  by  the  Government  in  one  of  the 
hills  about  sixty  years  ago  in  order  to  establish  a  conti¬ 
nuous  water-communication  along  the  coastal  regions. 

The  Sivagifi  mutt  situated  on  an  eminence  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  temple  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Ilavas  as  it  was  here  that  Sri  Nafayana  Guru  entered 
SamSdhi. 

There  is  a  railway  station  at  Varkala.  The  bracing 
weather  and  the  glorious  natural  scenery  of  the  place  have 
made  it  a  popular  holiday  resort.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  Trivandrum  and  Quilon  by  railway  or  boats  and  by 
good  roads  from  other  stations  in  the  interior.  About  this 
place  Mrs.  Hatch  says  : — “It  is  thus  an  important  spot  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  State  but  during  the  early  years 
of  the  progress  of  the  State  it  was  an  obscure  one.  It  was  ^ 
in  1?62  that  the  Dalava  of  Travancore  built  about  24  houses 
and  presented  them  to  the  Brahmans.  From  that  time  it 
gradually  began  to  gain  in  importance.  The  place  is  now 
very  attractive  on  account  of  the  natural  scenery  and 
enchanting  position  which  is  enhanced  by  the  traditions.” 

This  is  one  of  the  three  taluks  in  the  Division  which 
stretch  across  the  country  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  It  has  an  area  of  165T6  square 
Viiavanksdu-taluk  and  a  population  of  176,220  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  last  census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
HeyySttinkara  taluk,  on  the  east  by  _the  mountain  range 


*  For  details  regarding  the^emple  see  Chapter  on  Hinduism. 
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and  Kalkulam  taluk,  on  the  south  by  the  sea  and  on  the 
west  partly  by  the  sea  and  partly  by  Neyyattinkara  taluk. 

Ill  the  north  there  is  the  Kilainala  reserved  forests. 
There  are  also  hills  in  some  of  the  pakuthies,  particularly 
Kaliyal.  An  area  of  3-79  square  miles  in  this  pakuthi 
consists  of  unsurveyed  hills.  The  Thamravarni  and  its 
tributary,  Mullayar,  flow  through  this  taluk. 

The  people  are  mainly  agricultural.  Out  of  a  total 
cultivable  area  of  43,742  acres  43,533  are  under  different 
crops.  The  chief  crops  raised  and  the  acreages  under  them 
are  given  below; — 


Coconut 

17,886 

Tapioca 

14,762 

Paddy 

8,494 

Rubber 

2,177 

Ginger 

99 

Sugar-cane 

50 

The  Main  Central  Road  passes  through  three  of  the 
pakuthies  and  there  are  ninety-five  miles  of  village  roads. 
There  is  also  water-communication  for  5^  miles  along  the 
A.  V.  M.  canal. 

Kulit'hura  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar.  The 
taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 

Methukumniol 
Mi^alam 
ISTailar 
Nattalam 
Painkulam 
PakQdu 
Palukal 
Vilavankodu 


ArudsSappattu 

Afumana 

Eludg^appattu 

I^akko^u 

Kaliyal 

Killiyitr 

Kllmidalam 

Kollankodu 

Kunnat'har 
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Besides  Kulit'hura  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
taluk  are  Mart'liaudain,  Muuchira,  and  Theiigappattanam. 

The  taluk  has  a  strong  Nadar  population  which  has 
contributed  a  large  number  of  converts  to  Christianity. 

A  village  in  Neyyattinkafa  taluk,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Trivandrum.  6ajendra  Ch5la  Deva  is  said  to  have 
.  come  to  Vilinjam,  “He  with  his  army 

commencing  his  march  towards  the  west 
on  an  auspicious  day,  caused  the  mountains  to  bend  their 
back,  the  rivers  to  forsake  their  beds  and  the  Vilinjam  seas 
to  be  stirred  and  agitated’’.  Till  sometime  back  Vilinjam 
was  called  in  deeds  and  documents  as  Vilinjamana  KSjendra 
Oholapufam,  It  was  formerly  an  important  sea-port  and 
a  great  trading  centre.  The  Butch  had  a  factory  here 
which,  however,  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1505.  The  English  were  allowed  to  build  a  factory  at  this 
place  in  1644,  but  they  relinquished  it  when  they  obtained 
a  footing  at  Anjengo.  It  is  now  little  better  than  a  fishing 
village  for  all  its  background  of  a  memorable  past.  It  was 
an  important  harbour  in  ancient  times.  During  the  time  of 
fi,aja  Kes'ava  Das  it  was  considerably  improved. 


Quilon  Division. 

This  is  the  central  of  the  administrative  divisions  of 
the  State,  occupying  a  total  area  of  2,935  square  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  Division  and  is  a  little 
Situation  and  area  Madura  District  of 

the  Madras  Presidency. 

This  Division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Kottayam  and  High  Range  Division,  on  the  east  by  the 
SahySidri  ranges,  on  the  south  by  the 
Boundaries  Trivandrum  Division  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Arabian  sea. 
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A  flat,  sandy  and  alluvial  strip  of  land  lies  along  the 
sea-coast,  intercepted  by  several  lagoons,  rivers  and  canals. 

To  the  east  of  this  coastal  tract,  gradually 
.  Physical  features  towards  the  interior,  is  a  little 

elevated  region  intercepted  by  numerous  hills  and  hillocks 
with  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Further  to  the  east  lies 
the  mountainous  portion  containing  ranges  of  varying 
elevations  which  are  studded  with  rubber  and  tea  planta¬ 
tions  with  deep  valleys  inters^ening. 

There  are  no  mines  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
Division.  The  black  sand  along  the  sea-coast  in  the 
Kafunagappalli  taluk  is  rich  in  rare 
Mines  and  muierala  j^jj^grals  like  mouazite,  zii'con  and  ilmeuite, 
and  organised  attempts  are  being  made  to  collect  and  export 
this  sand  from  Kb.Iifholtam  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
Quilon. 

In  these  areas  the  composition  of  the  flora  varies 
according  to  the  salinity  of  the  water  showing  a  hydrophy- 
tic  or  halophytic  type  with  a  few  forms 

'  adapted  for  both  habitats.  In  most  oases 

it  is  the  typical  hydrophy  tic  or  halophytic  growth,  the  latter 
showing  much  resemblance  to  the  vegetation  of  the  paddy 
fields. 

The  soil  being  richly  alluvial  is  most  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  paddy.  Large  areas  under 
sugar-cane  are  found  in  these  tracts. 

The  mration  of  this  water- logged  soil  is  very  poor  ; 
hence  the  roots  of  a  number. of  plants  give  out  curious  nega¬ 
tively  geotropic  branch-roots  known  as  pneumatophores 
which  emerge  from  the  mud  in  the  form  of  pointed  spikes. 
They  are  provided  with  large  lenticels  or  are  partly  excorti¬ 
cated  in  order  to  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  possess  marked  xerophy- 
lic  features.  They  are  generally  thick  and  fleshy,  with  well- 
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developed  cuticle,  large  mucilage  cells,  protected  stomata 
and  aqueous  tissue.  The  thickness  of  the  older  leaves  in  a 
few  species  increases  with  their  age  and  often  serve  for 
water  storage,  though  no  longer  useful  as  photosynthetio 
organs.  Most  of  the  mangrove  plants  show  a  most  remark¬ 
able  method  of  propagation — vivipary,  for  the  seed  germin¬ 
ates  while  still  attached  to  the  plant  and  the  seedling  often 
grows  to  a  considerable  size  before  it  becomes  detached 
from  the  parent.  Several  degrees  of  such  viviparous  grow'th 
are  noted  in  the  different  genera,  from  types  where  the 
embryo  germinates  but  scarcely  comes  out  of  the  seed  to 
such  complete  development  as  in  Rhizophora  etc.  The  flora, 
limited  to  a  few  representative  families,  is  poor  in  species 
and  shows  a  composition  in  uniformity  with  similar 
habitats  elsewhere.  The  chief  representative  of  these 
mangrove  woods  is  Rhizophora  belonging  to  Rhizopho- 
racese,  which  is  able  to  survive  even  in  places  least  diluted 
by  fresh  water,  while  further  up  the  estuaries,  where  the 
influence  of  the  tide  is  less  felt,  other  genera  of  the  family 
grow.  In  the  shallower  portions  of  the  swamps  great 
stretches  get  filled  up  with  the  growth  of  the  large  fern 
Acrostichum  or  with  the  Pandanus  or  with  both,  the  stilt 
roots  of  the  latter  adapting  it  well  to  the  unstable  substratum. 
Close  behind  the  mangrove  growth,  generally,  though 
not  always,  above  the  high-water-mark,  grows  another  type 
of  wood  the  fruits  of  most  of  which  (as  of  the  mangroves) 
are  well  adapted  for  water  dispersal.  The  mangrove 
swamps  are  a  characteristic  -feature  of  the  backwaters 
here,  similar  formations  being  very  rare  in  other  parts 
of  India.  They  form  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  the  formation  of  new  land  in  the  coastal  region.  Its 
peculiar  root-system,  forming  a  thick  net-work  near  the 
soil,  becomes  the  lodging  place  of  much  silt  and  decaying 
organic  matter  brought  down  by  tidal  and  other  currents, 
which  gradually  raise  the  level  of  the  soil  above  the  water¬ 
mark.  This  process  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  these 
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plants  which,  however,  advance  nearer  the  wave-line 
leaving  behind  their  dead  stumps.  But  the  newly  formed 
land  is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  coconut  trees 
which  grow  luxuriantly  here. 

The  jungle  fauna  of  the  Quilon  Division  is  same  as 
that  of  the  Kottayam  Division.  Tigers,  elephants,  bears, 
Fauna  leopards  and  boars  are  common,  while 
bisons  are  comparatively  scarce,  being 
found  only  in  very  few  places.  The  domestic  animals  in 
the  Division  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  other  divisions. 
Nor  do  the  birds  present  any  considerable  difference  in 
species.  Varieties  of  fish  thrive  in  the  backwaters  and 
rivers  as  well  as  in  the  sea. 


Plenty  of  rain  falls  in  all  the  taluks  except  Shencotta. 
The  coastal  region,  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  mountain 
slopes  are  all  benefited  by  the  south-west 
Eamfali  and  north-east  monsoons.  The  climate 

olio3a>te 

is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  other 
divisions,  mild  and  humid  in  the  coastal  tracts.  The 
hilly  parts  towards  the  east  are  rather  cold  in  the  rainy 
.  season.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  inches  and  the 
average  normals  of  rainy  days  in  this  Division  during  the 
years  1108  to  1112  are  shown  below  : — 


Hear 


1108 

1109 

1110 
nil 
1112 


liainfall 

Normal  days 

in  inches 

of  rainfall 

101-8 

127-1 

104-8 

127-9 

104-4 

127-6 

104-1 

127-4  . 

104-3 

127-4 

The  sub-joined  tables  give  the  normal  rainfall  in 
inches  as  well  as  the  normals  of  rainy  days  at  the  taluk 
headquarters  in  the  year  1937  A.  D.  (1112  M.  E.) 


Statement  showing  the  normal  rainfall  in  inches  at  the  taluk  headquarters 
in  1937  A.  D.  (  1112  M.E.) 


Taluk  head-  j 

1  ! 

^  1 

1  1 

r 

1 

1 

1  1.  1  s- 

■5  '  1 

1  ^ 

1 

^  1 

1 

1 

1  i 

1 

Quilou 

52  1 

0-7  ' 

S 

i  1  a 

1  o 

92 -C 

Kottarakkara.  : 

1-2  , 

3-1 

22-5 

16-1  1  ]l-2 

!  9-0 

1  14-9 

8-7 

2-0 

106-9 

Punalar 

62  1 

0-8 

1-6 

3-5 

8-4  11-1 

22-S 

18-9  12-3 

:  9-9 

1  1 5-9 

9-3 

2-3 

1I8-S 

Shenkotta 

54 

■  2-0 

1-3 

2-6 

^  3-1  2-7 

7-6 

6-3  ;  2-7 

: 

8-4 

4-2 

50-3 

AdTir  ' 

52 

0-7 

j  1-2 

3-3 

;  7-6  10'4 

22-8 

17-S  ^  J2-2 

9-2 

14-4 

8-7 

2-2 

HO-o 

KaTiina^appallil 

02 

0-T 

:  1-8 

4-5  I  10-4 

21-7 

14-6  S-S 

12-1 

7-1 

1-8 

92-0 

Haiippad 

52 

0-9 

0-7 

;  1-9 

I  4-2  1  9-8 

23-7 

17-7  !  10-8 

8-4 

13-4 

7-5 

2-5 

101-5 

.  Mavelikkara 

'  52 

0-9 

1  O'G 

;  2'0 

27-4 

21-3  ;  n-2 

lO-t 

15-1 

8-6 

2-7 

118-7 

Pat'hananithitita  • 

62 

1-7 

1-7 

1  4-5 

8-4  1  12-8 

23-0 

20-7  1  15-5 

11- 7 

16-4 

11-7 

2-9 

131-0 

Thiiuvalla  | 

53 

()-9 

0-8 

:  8-1 

'  5-1  11-4 

25-1 

1  „ 
20'(,  1  12-  9 

9-3. 

13-2  I 

7-7 

2-2 

ni-3 

Alleppey  j 

63 

1-1 

1  1-5 

4-9  j  n  9 

26-4 

200  ;  12-6 

91 

IS'sl 

9-0 

115-5 

District  average! 

1-0 

I-, 

5.7|.0.I 

17-2  I  H-2 

8-6 

13-5 

8-6 

2-5 

104-3 

Statement  showing  the  normals  of  rainy  days  at  the  taluk  headquarters 
in  1937  A.  D.  (1112  M.  E.) 


Taluk  head. 

!  " 

§ 

& 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1  t 

1  1 
III 

1 

1 

< 

1  -s 

1 

1 

<s 

1 

I  1 

i  1  1 

1  Q  ! 

Qoiloa 

1*7 

^  i-sj 

3-6 

1  8-3 

14-0  j 

22-5 

21-5 

17-3 

U-9 

16-6 1 

3-3 

136-0 

Kottarakkara 

1  '' 

1-1 

4-4 

10-0 

11-7 

22-6 

21-5  I 

17-4 

131 

16-0  i 

10-0 

132-3 

PunaBr 

1-2 

2-1 

4-6 

10-3 

U-9j 

22-0 

21  6  1 

16-9 

12-4 

9-7 

2-8 

132-5 

■Sbenkofta 

i  ' 

2-7 

2-0  ; 

3-4 

■  5-4 

'  3-7 ! 

12*8 

12-0 

6-0 

11-6  : 

10-9 

;  (J.,  1 

81-8 

Adar 

1  52 

,  1-5 

1.-8  j 

4-6 

:  10-1 

12-0 ; 

22*8 

22-0 

13  1 

10-6 

!1-4 

i  3-3  ' 

137-1 

Kalunagappalii 

52 

I  0-8 

2-9 

;  Ill' 

31-4 

18-8 

13-2 

10-4 

13-2 

8-2 

!  2-6 

110-1 

HarippSd 

52 

j  1-2 

11 

5-6 

i  11-8  ' 

226 

21-31 

16-0 

12-0 

1  15.3' 

'  9-8 

*  3-5  j 

122-8 

Mavelikfcai'a 

53 

1 

1-2  1 

3-1 

6-5 

,  9-7 

23-5 

22-4 

18-0 

14-4 

i  15-4 

1  11-1 

'  3-3  1 

129-9 

Pa^hanamthi^ta 

52 

2-0 

6'2 

ID'S 

110 

22-7 

'  234 

18-5 

14-3 

1  jg.g 

i  12-2 

S-6 

144-8 

Thiruvaila 

53 

1-2  1 

3-B 

:  8-7 

131 

24-0 

23  3 

18-8 

14-2 

16-0 

:  11-2 

3-3  ^ 

139-1 

Alleppey  i 

63 

1-5  I 

2-2  j 

3-8 

I  71 

i  12-5  1 

23-2 

}  22-4 

18-1 1 

14-1 

15-2 

11-1 

135-1 

District  average  j 

"■ 

1-5  1 

3-9  , 

!  11-3  ■ 

21 -8  j 

'  20-9 1 

16-2  j 

13-6 

15-4 

10-6 

127-4 
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The  population  of  this  Division,  according  to  the  cenr 
sus  of  1931,  is  1,861,472,  of  whom  933,169  are  men  and 
Peo  le  9^8.303  women.  The  table  below  shows 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  this 
Division  from  1881  to  1931. 


Year 

1  Population 

1  Increase 

1881 

891,451 

1891 

977,748  1 

I  86,297 

1901 

1,103,196 

125,448 

1911 

1,270,907 

167,711 

1921 

1,487,178 

216,271 

1931 

1,861,472 

374,294 

Variation  between 
1881  and  1931 

970,021 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  this  Division 
in  1931. 


Persons  j 

Males  1 

Females 

Urban 

195,686 

100,650 

95,036 

Rural 

1,665,786 

832,519 

833,267 

Total 

1  1,861,472 

1  933,169 

928,303 

Hinduism  is  the  predominant  religion,  the  number  of 
Hindus  being  1,240,216.  Next  comes  Christianity,  the 
number  returned  under  this  religion  being  472,255.  This 
Division  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  earnersin  agriculture 
and  allied  occupations  and  the  least  proportion  of  non¬ 
working  dependants.  The  Nayars,  Ilavas  and  Christians 
form  the  predominant  communities,  Pulayas,  Kuravas  and 
Parayas  are  found  in  large  numbers.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Muharnraadans.  The  chief  occupation 
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is  agriculture.  But  there  are  subsidiary  occupations  like 
coir-making,  fishing,  toddy-drawing  etc.  Tlie  classwar  occu¬ 
pation  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  other  divisions. 

Places  of  historical  importance 

Quilon,  Karuntigappalli,  Ainpii.lappu,l;r,  Ko|farakkara, 
Panthalam  and  Mavslikkai'ii  are  hisloricaily  important 
places.  There  are  few  places  oi  archicological  importance  in 
this  Division.  The  remnants  of  a.  fortress  and  a  trench  are 
to  be  seen  in  Ghandanappalli  in  the  Koduman  pakuthi  of 
Kunnat'-hrir  taluk.  This  fort  once  belonged  to  the  Oliennlr- 
kafa  To  tha  north  of  this  fort  there  are  throe  ancient 

temples  containing  several  important  insc.riptions  in 
Vaftelut'hu  characters. 

The  number  of  houses  according  to  the  last  c.ensiis 
is  3,44,2.19,  of  whicli  33,893  aro  in  the 
towns  and  3,.10, 326  in  the  villages.  There 
_  ,  are  altogether  .15  towns  and  1,267  villages 

in  this  Division. 

Besides  the  annual  Uthmvamn  in  the  important 
temples  the  following  festivals  deservo  notice.  The 
Udhiibali.  in  the  Mann.idi  temple  in  Kun- 

Festivals  ana  fairs  i  j 

nathnr  taluk  attracts  large  crowds  of 
devotees  from  the  surrounding  parts.  The  Do’hirakkaH  in 
MitHunam  anc^  Vrschikahhajanam.  are  two  important  festi¬ 
vals  held  at  Oe'hira  in  KarunSgappalli  taluk.  Fairs  are 
held  on  these  ocoasions.  The  Ayilyam  festival  at  MannSr- 
ssla  near  Hafippad  is  usually  celebrated  on  a  grand  scale. 
So  also  is  the  Bhamni  festival  at  Chettikulangafa  in 
Mavriikkafa  taluk.  The  MakaravUakku  at  Sabaidmala 
and  the  boat  race  at  Aranmnla  during  Onam  are  very 
important  festivals,  the  former  attracting  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  pilgrims  year  after  year.  The  boat  race  atChampak- 
kulam  and  the  Ghirdppu  in  the  Mullakkal  temple  at 
•Alleppey  are  celebrated  on  a  grand  scale, 
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Tho  Clumdaiiakktklaia  in  tlie  KalamaJa  raoscjue  iu 
Kunaanmi-  taluk  is  an  important  annual 

M»hammad.u 

Tlio  roligious  oouvoutiou  held  iu  the  Maugauikkal 
chureh  in  Omalluv  in  nietnory  of  tho  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
and  tlio  MiafSCinari  convention  ii\  tho  month 
C  hristian  iniportciut  annual  festi¬ 

vals.  An  important  ceremony  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic 
church  at  ICdai'huva  in  Ampalappula  taluk  where  large 
crowds  of  Christians  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Several  missions  are  working  in  this  Division, 
though  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  Pat'hanapufam, 
Shencotta,  Kaf  nuagappalli  and  Karfliika- 
Ohi-i8fcuui  missions  taluks.  The  Peiua  Cost  Mission  and 

the  L,  M.  S.  are  active  in  Kotl.afakkara.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  been  working  at  Adur  in  Kunnat'hur,  Hsnui  in 
Pat’hanainthifta  and  Kal  iukafa  in  Tlufuvalla  as  well  as  in 
the  Ampalappula  taluk.  The  Church  Mission  Society  carries 
on  much  'propaganda  work  in  the  Pat'hauamthitta  and 
Thifnvalla  taluks.  Tho  Syrian  and  Latin  Catholics,  tho 
.Jacobites  and  the  AJar  Thomites  own  several  churches  in 
Ampalappula  taluk. 

Many  rivers  traverse  this  Division  with  a  per- 
ennial  supply  of  water.  The  copious  rainfall,  l-he 
favourable  climate  and  tho  fertile  soil 
Agnoulture  Congenial  to  tho  luxuriant  growth 

of  different  kinds  of  crops.  The  areas  under  the  principal 
crops  iu  this  Division  in  1112  are  given  below 

Rubber  .  24,530  acres. 
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Tea  .  7,734  acres. 


Ginger  .  446  „ 

Coffee  .  20  „ 

A  part  of  KuttanSd  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
paddy  producing  areas  in  the  State  lies  in  this  Division. 
Artificial  irrigation  is  scarcely  necessary  to  raise  paddy, 
but  where  needed  the  tank-system  is  resorted  to  on  a  limited 
scale.  There  are  altogether  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
irrigation  tanks  and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  irrigation 
channels  in  the  Division.  The  coconut  palms  grow  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  coastal  region,  as  the  sandy  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  their  cultivation.  In  the  hilly  tracts  pepper,  tapioca, 
rubber,  cashewnut  and  similar  dry  crops  are  grown. 
Statistics  showing  the  agricultural  stock  from  1108  to  1112 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Particulars 

1108 

1109 

1110 

1111 

1112 

Oxen 

1,25,395 

1,25,131 

2,30,159 

1,27,991 

127,658' 

Oows  &  calves 

1,85,450 

2,23,913 

2,34,424 

2,33,609 

230,350 

Buffaloes  (male) 

19,428 

19,429 

13,476 

13,333 

13,684 

„  (female)  11,532 

11,600 

8,392 

8,687 

9,097 

Horses  . 

142 

146 

39 

34 

38 

Mares  ...  ... 

50 

53 

23 

21 

18 

Colts  and  fillies 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Asses 

894 

909 

260 

261 

267 

Sheep  &  goats 

66,976 

68,256 

86,800 

52,259 

79,675 

Ploughs 

With  two  bullocks  55,917 

58,402 

66,336 

67,064 

70,589 

With  four  bullocks  ... 

34 

34 

34 

Carts 

Riding 

1,125 

1,133 

980 

980 

939 

Load-carrying 

7,708 

7,824 

4,963 

5,127 

5,306 

Pigs 

656 

6,678 
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Of  tho  various  cottage  and  factory  industries  carried 
on  in  the  Division,  the  coir  industry  occupies  a  chief 
Industries  and  Numerous  backwaters  and  canals 

manufactures  afford  facilities  for  retting  the  coconut 
husk.  Men,  women  and  children  are  eng¬ 
aged  in  this  industry.  The  spinning  of  coir-yarn  and  the 
making  of  coir-mattings  form  the  principal  occupation  of  a 
large  section  of  the  people  in  the  coastal  taluks.  Scrcw- 
pine-mat-making  is  a  prominent  cottage  industry  among 
the  poor  people  in  the  KarunSgappalli  taluk.  Another 
industry  in  this  Division,  vis.,  wood-seasoning,  is  fast 
declining,  though  there  are  chances  for  its  revival.  There 
are  several  factories  in  this  Division  including  a  cotton  mill, 
an  oil  mill  and  eight  tile  factories  at  Quilon,  many  cashew- 
nut  factories  and  three  mineral  companies  at  Nintakara, 
Chavara  and  Kolit'hdttam.  There,  is  a  paper  mill  at 
Punalur.  There  are  eleven  tea  factories  and  nine  rubber 
factories.  Quilon  is  the  centre  of  the  tile  industry. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  number 
of  tile  factories,  the  tiles  manufactured  at  Quilon 
enjoying  a  good  market  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Messrs.  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  and  Thomas  Steaphen  &  Co. 
are  among  the  premier  tile  factories.  Kaolin  deposits 
near  Kuptara  are  valuable  and  a  porcelain  factory  has 
been  started  in  that  locality.  Though  the  cashewnut 
industry  is  of  recent  origin,  it  has  developed  considerably. 
Great  numbers  of  workers  are  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  cashewnut  kernel  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  prepared 
kernels  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Alleppey  is  the 
centre  of  the  oil  industry  as  well  as  of  coir-mats  and 
matting  industries. 

Quilon  was  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on 
the  West  Coast  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  and  had 
trade  relations  with  distant  countries 
Trade  and  commerce  China.  Pepper  and  spices  were 

the  principal  commodities  which  ware  bartered  fop. 
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foreign  goods.  Many  voyagers  and  travellers  have  testified 
to  the  brisk  trade  that  this  port  was  carrying  on  in  early 
days.  In  later  times  Dalava.  Vein  Thampi  did  much  to 
improve  this  port.  He  built  bazaars,  constructed  roads 
and  invited  and  encouraged  foreign  merchants  to  settle 
down  at  the  place.  The  port  of  Alleppey  also  was 
carrying  on  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  importance 
of  the  place  by  virtue  of  the  mud-bank  in  the  sea  was 
recognised  by  Dewan  l^aja  Kesava  Das  who  spared  no 
pains  in  developing  it  into  a  good  port,  Alleppey  is  now  the 
chief  port  and  the  greatest  commercial  centre  in  the  State. 

With  the  organisation  of  good  markets  in  suitable 
localities,  ^53  in  number,  and  the  construction  of  anet-^work 
of  fine  motorable  roads  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Division,  external  as  well  as  internal  trade  has  dever 
loped  considerably.  .  Large  quantities  of  copi'a,  coconut  oil, 
pinnak,  coir-yarn,  coir-mats  and  mattings,  timber,  tiles, 
oashewnuts,  pepper,  rubber  and  tea  are  exported.  The 
principal  imports  are  paddy  and  rice,  tobacco,  cotton  and 
iron  goods,  glass-ware,  soap,  and  stationery  articles. 
Twelve  joint  stock  banks,  of  which  four  have  branches 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  four  co-operative  banks 
are  working  in  this  Division.  There  are  two  chambers 
of  commerce  at  Alleppey,  the  Travancore  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Alleppey  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  South  Indian  railway  runs  right  through  the 
Division  from  Quilon  to  Shencotta  thence  to  Thenka^i. 

CommumoatioM  There  are  fifteen  railway  stations.  Import¬ 
ant  towns  in  this  Division  are  connected  by 
the  trunk  telephone  system.  Four  trunk  roads  traverse  this 
Division.  They  are  the  Quilon-Trivandrum  road  passing 
through  a  portion  of  the  Quilon  taluk,  the  Quilon- 
Shencotta  road  passing  through  Quilon,  KottSfakkafa, 
Pafhanspufam  and  Shencotta  taluks,  the  Main  Central 
road  passing  through  Kottarakkara,  Kunnat'hur,  Mp;velik- 
kara  and  Thifuvalla  taluks,  and  the  Quilon-Alleppey 
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Road  passing  t-lirough  Kaiunagappalli,'  Kari'lnkappalli  and 
Arapalappula  taluks.  There  are  also  about  seventy  by-roads 
connecting  important  places  with  one  another  or  with  the 
trunk  roads,  twenty-eight  of  them  being  not  less  than  ten 
miles  each.  Ten  travellers’  bungalows  and  sixteen  camp- 
sheds  are  situated  at  important  centres.  There  is  un¬ 
interrupted  water-communications  along  the  backwaters 
and  canals  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  one  end  of  the  Divi- 
■  sion  to  the  other.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  Division  are 
navigable  for  country  boats  in  their  lower  courses.  There 
are  also  ten  combined  post  and  telegraph  offices  besides 
the  railw’ay  stations  which  also  receive  paid  messages 
during  the  hours  set  apa.rt  for  railway  work. 


Administrative 


For  purposes  of  land  revenue  the  Division  is  divided 
into  twelve  taluks  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Division 
Peishkar.  The  area,  population  and  the  number  of  paku- 
thies  of  each  taluk  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


1  Area  in 

;  Number 

i  Population  according 

Taluk 

square 

of 

to-  census  of 

miles 

pakuthies 

1931 

Quilon 

147 '41 

14 

247,632 

Kottarakkafa 

212-74 

137,621 

Pat'hanSpufam 

i  414-96 

6 

101,608 

Shencotta 

;  129-14 

9 

47,868 

Kunnat'har 

!  150-46 

8 

117,110 

Kafunagappaili 

88-99 

12  ■ 

192,345 

Kart'hikappalli 

74-38 

18 

142,875 

Msvelikkaia 

111-95 

15 

174,000 

Pat'hanamthilta 

905-49 

8 

14-2,632 

Thiruva.ll  a 

212-23 

26 

337,553 

Ampalappula 

147-.5 

13 

220.768 

Shertala 

117-14 

15 

204,474 

670 
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Each  pakutlii  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Pravrt'hikar. 
The  following  figures  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  1112  have  been  obtained  from  the  Tahsildars 
concerned. 


Taluk 

Land  Revenue 

Es.  I'Ch.'c. 

I  Misoells 
;  Re\ 

Oh. 

C. 

Tota 

Ra. 

Ch.io. 

Quilon 

95,053 

19 

13,094 

17 

0 

1,08,148 

s 

1 

Kottafakkara 

1,40,000 

0 

0 

Pat'hanSpufam 

77,302 

1( 

15 

8, .521 

20 

5 

85,824 

3 

4 

Shencotta 

87,212 

4 

LI 

5,403 

17 

5 

92,615 

22 

0 

Kunnat'har 

92,540 

11 

12 

10,824 

26 

6 

1,03,365 

10 

2 

Kafunagappalli  ' 

1,50,000 

0 

0 

■  3,500 

0 

0 

1,53,500 

0 

0 

Kart'hikappalli  1 

1 

1,18,509 

25 

11 

1,685 

12 

4 

1,20,195 

9 

15 

1 

Mavelikkara 

1,17,841 

25 

4 

:17,067 

2 

1,34,908 

27i 

6 

Pat'hanamthifta  | 

97,463 

2 

2 

,28,107 

23 

9 

1,25,570 

24 

11 

Thif  uvalla 

1,33,559 

9 

10 

115,803 

20 

|12 

1,49,363 

2 

6 

Ampalappula 

1,59,683 , 

6 

0 

23,377 

19 

0 

1,83,060 

25 

0 

Shertala  i 

1,32,973  1 

0 

0 

10,614 

0 

0 

1,43,587 

0 

0 

Twenty-two  chowkeys  and  customs  houses  function 
in  this  Division.  There  are  two  District  courts,  sixteen 
Munsiff’s  courts,  seven  Village  Panchayats  and  one  Bench 
Magistrate’s  court,  four  Eirst  Class  Magistrate’s  courts, 
and  fourteen  Second  Class  Magistrate’s  courts.  There 
is  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police  with  two  Assis¬ 
tant  Superintendents  upder  him.  The  tptal  numhey 
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of  charging  stations  is  eighteen  and  that 
thirty-five. 

of  out-posts 

This  Division  ranks  second  in  point  of  literacy,  the 
percentage  being  43  for  males,  and  18  for  females.  The 
different  kinds  of  educational  institutions  working  in  1112 
M.  E.  were  as  shown  below: — 

Primary  schools 

1,056 

Technical  schools 

21 

Other  institutions 

366 

Seventeen  aided  libraries  are  distributed  among  the 
under-mentioned  taluks: — 

Libraries 


Taluk  Urba7i  Rural 

Quilon  ...  2 

Kunnat'hur  ...  1 

KafunSgappalU  ...  1 

KlR-t'hikapalli  ...  2 

Mavelikkara  1 

Pat'hanainthitta  ...  2 

Thifuvalla  ...  5 

Ampalappula  ...  3 

Total  1  16 


Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  people  speak  Malayalam 
and  five  per  cent,  speak  Tamil,  but  in  Shencotta  taluk 
which  is  contiguous  to  Tinnevelly  District  only  two  per  cent, 
of  the  population  speak  MalaySlara  and  more  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  speak  Tamil. 
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The  sub-joined  table  shows  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  journals  published  in  this  Division. 


Place  of  ■B 

Publication  p 

1  '  1 

Bi-Monthly 

!  .  '1 

1  H 

H 

Alleppey 

1 

...  i  1 

!  1 

1 

i  1 

Chengannur 

... 

1  (  ... 

1 

Kayamkuiam 

i 

: 

,  ,  f  ... 

2 

Mavglikkafa 

1 

'  ...  ... 

i 

Quilon  1 

1 

2  '  ... 

4 

Sssthamkotta  ;  ... 

Shei'tala 

..  1  ...  1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shencotta 

...  '  f 

1 

1 

Thifuvalla  '  ... 

...  :  1 

1 

.10  1  ... 

12 

Total  j  1 

14 

6 

20  1 

.30 

There  is  a  large  number  of  medical  institutions  in 
this  Division  including  seven  district  hospitals,  twenty- 
three  dispensaries  and  120  aided  Ayurveda  Vaidyaaalas. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  District  Hospital  at 
Quilon. 

There  are  five  mmiioipalities  in  this  Division,  all 
■■  r,,  t.  ui’der  elected  non-official  presidents.  Parti- 

Munioipalities,  Clubs  ,  t  , ,  , 

and  Associations  culars  regarding  the  dates  ot  establishment, 
area  and  population  of  each  of  these  is 

given  below  ; — 
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Name 

Dale  of 
esiablish- 

ment. 

square 

luUes. 

PopulaUoii 

Incidences  of 
taxation  per 
head  of  the 
population. 

Rs.  Ch.'Ca.. 

Alleppey 

1894 

5-00 

43,838 

1  10  13 

Kayamkulain 

1911 

3-00 

10,841 

0  11  8 

Quilou 

1888 

6-00 

33,739 

0  25  0 

Shencotta 

19-29 

0-85 

12,499 

13  2 

Thiru  valla 

1920 

4-35 

14,501 

0  26  2 

The  following  are  the  prominent  Clubs  and  Associ¬ 
ations  functioning  in  this  Division. 


Name  of  Club  or  Headquarter s 

Association 

Hate  of 
Hstablishment 

The  Rama  Varma  Club 

Quilon 

1064  M.  E. 

The  Alleppey  Club 

Alleppey 

1068  „ 

The  Malabar  Syrian  Christian 
Evangelic  Association 

Thiruvalla 

1079  „ 

The  Sanathana  Dharma 
Vidya&ala 

Alleppey 

1086  „ 

The  Rajaklya  Kshathriya 
Sabha 

Mavslikkafa 

1087  „ 

The  Quilon  Club 

Quilon 

1089  „ 

The  Travancore  Labour 
Association 

Alleppey 

1097  „ 

The  Muslim  Association 

Shencotta 

1099  „ 

S3 
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Name  of  dull  or  Ilcac/qiiarkrs  Date  of 

A  ssoc  ialioii  labl  ishm  eni 

The  South  Travancore  Plaiit- 


ers’  Association 

Quiloii 

1100  JM.  E. 

The  Travancoro  Muslim 
League 

(,)iiilou 

iiO^l 

The  Catholic  Banking  and 

Industrial  Syndicate  Chainpakkulani  1101  „ 

Tlie  Muslim  Jaina-ath 

Padanayar- 

kulaugara  ...  ,, 

The  PaiadeSa  Vi^wa  Brahma 
Mahasabha 

Kadarapanad 

1108  „ 

The  Badhul  Islam  Associa¬ 
tion 

Kunnikkodu 

1111  „ 

The  Jihadul  Islam  Association 

Do 

nil  „ 

The  Kerala  Karshak  Sangham  Mavelikkafa 

nil 

The  Rahimatul  Islam 
Association 

Punalur 

The  Milidhahul  Islam 
Sangham 

Ac'hanputhur 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  births  and  deaths  regis- 
I  X-  i.-  Division  in  1111  M.  E.  and  the 

Vital  Statistics  • 

vaccination  operations  are  given  m  the 

tables  below: — 
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Statement  showing  the  details  of  vaccination  operations  in  1111  M.  E. 
in  the  Quilon  Division. 
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A.  village  situated  in  an  exceedingly  wild  part  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Sheiicotta  range.  A  pass  leading  from 

,  this  place  connects  the  Tinnevelly  and 

Aobankovii  Madura  districts  with  Travancore.  There 
is  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Sastha. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar  of  Kunnat'httr 
taluk.  It  ig  situated  on  the  Main  Central  Road  and  several 
bi-roads  branch  off  here.  Since  the  esta- 
blishment  of  Govei-nment  schools  the  place 
has  developed  considerably.  It  is  a  health  resort  on  account 
of  its  dry  air.  A  fine  travellers’  bungalow  is  situated  on 
the  road-side.  The  place  has  also  a  Munsiff’s  court  and  a 
Sub-Registry  office. 

The  largest  sea-port  town  in  Travancore.  About  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  this  place  was  a  mere  jungle., 
Dewan  Ke^ava  Pillai  made  it  into  a  good 
Alleppey  port,  A  survey  of  the  sea  was  conducted, 
and  discovering  the  existence  of  a  safe  anchorage 
protected  by  a  mud-bank  off  the  coast,  a  port  was  opened 
hero.  The  Dewan  built  warehouses  and  brought  in  mer¬ 
chants  from  Sindh  and  Gutch.  Ships  were  built  to  carry  tho 
produce  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Cloth  merchants  from 
Tinnevelly  came  and  settled  here.  At  present  Alleppey  is 
the  second  largest  town  in  the  State  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  first  in  respect  of  industrial  and  commercial 
development.  The  port  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  second  only  to  Cochin.  Its  present  population  is 
43,838.  Of  all  the  towns  Alleppey  has  shown  the  highest 
rate  of  growth  of  population  during  the  last  decade  and  it 
is  still  growing  on  account  of  the  rapid  development  of  its 
trade  and  industries  which  attract  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  from  other  parts  of  the  State  as  well  as  from  outside. 

Alleppey  with  its  smooth  mud-bank  affords  great 
facilities  for  shipping  operations  ihroughout  tho  year,  the- 
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anchorage  offering  a 'good  iiolding-ground  to  steamers  of 
all  sizes.  The  port  is  open  to  coastal  and  foreign  trade. 
A  pier  built  in  1086  was  extended  in  1109  M.  E.  There  is 
also  a  lighthouse  a.t  the  port. 

Alleppey  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Principal  Port 
Officer  as  well  as  the  Tahsildar  of  Ampalappula  taluk. 
Many  European  and  American  firms  have  their  represent¬ 
atives  at  this  port  and  carry  on  extensive  industries.  The 
list  of  the  exports  from  Alleppey  is  a  long  one,  the  chief 
articles  being  coconut,  coconut  oil,  oil  cakes,  copra,  coir, 
fibre,  coir-yarn,  mats,  matting,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  tea, 
fish.  The  majority  of  them  engage  hundreds  of  workers 
in  the  manufacture  of  coir  mats  and  mattings.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  in  foreign  markets  for  the  coir  mats 
manufactured  at  Alleppey. 

Alleppey  is  the  home  of  the  first  post  office  in 
Travancore.  There  is  a  first  class  travellers’  bungalow  near 
the  beach.  There  are  also  several  schools,  both  English 
and  Malayalam,  and  a  few  convents.  The  town  is  admini¬ 
stered  by  a  municipal  council.  The  other  institutioms  are 
a  Sessions  court,  a  Muiisiff’s  court,  a  Village  Pauchayat 
and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  and  a  First  Class  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  an  English  High  School, 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  District 
Hospital  and  a  police  charging  station  with  four  out-posts 
under  it, 


This  taluk  has  an  area  of  147’35  square  miles.  It  is 

A„,.l.ppu!.u.kj7f‘’‘‘  a-  Stertala 

taluk  auQ  the  vempanad  lake,  east  by  the 
Changanassefi  and  Th^uvalla  taluks,  south  by  the  Kart'hika- 
ppalli  taluk  and  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 


The  taluk  is  mainly  water-logged  and  tTie  major 
portion  of  it  is  under  water  during  the  rainy  season.  No 
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part  of  it  is  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  inmost 
parts  is  sandy  with  substrata  of  loose  Kan  lands.  The 
rivers  flowing  through  this  taluk  are  deep.  The  silt 
and  other  manures  brought  down  by  the  rivers  make 
the  soil  fertile.  There  ,  are  extensive  rice  fields  in  which 
puncha  cultivation  is  carried  on,  vast  areas  being  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years. 

The  taluk  receives  an  average  annual  rainfall  of.115‘4 
inches.  Paddy  and  coconut  are  the  chief  crops  cultivated. 
Tapioca  also  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  The  acreage 
under  each  of  these  crops  is  given  below  ; — 


Grof 

Acres 

Paddy 

54,118 

Coconut 

23,742 

Tapioca 

50 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1931,  is 
2,20,768.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar  is  at  Alleppey, 
The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies  : 


1.  Alleppey 

8. 

Mafafikkulam  South 

2.  Ampalappula 

9. 

Nedurnudi 

3.  Aryad  North 

10. 

Pulinkunnu 

4.  Aryad  South 

11. 

Purakkad 

5.  Champakkulam 

12. 

Thakali 

6.  Kainakafi 

7.  Koliniukku 

13, 

Thalavadi 

This  taluk  contains 

the 

following  departmental 

institutions: — 

A  district  court 

Alleppey. 

A  Munsiff’s  court 

Do. 

A  First  Class  Magistrate’s  court 

Do. 

A.  Panohayafc  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court 

Do, 
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A.  District  Hospital  Alleppey 

A  Principal  Port  Officer’s  office  Do. 

A  First  Grade  An  die  1  office  Do. 

A  Sub-Registry  office  Do. 

ADevaswam  Assistant  Oonimissioner’s  office 

Ampalappula. 

A  Stationary  Magistrate’s  court,  Do. 

A  District  Dispensary  Do, 

A  Sub-Registry  office  Do. 


There  are  also  three  police  charging  stations  with 
four  out-posts,  twelve  Anchel  sub-offices  and  .128  schools, 
both  English  and  Malay  Siam,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
30,256. 

Besides  Alleppey  and  Ampalappula,  other  places  of 
interest  are  Takali,  Thalavadi,  Purakka^,  Mankompu  and 
Ohampakkulam.  Quite  recently  a  statue  of  His  Highness 
Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  Maharaja  was  set  up  at  Mankompu. 

This  village,  situated  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Alleppey,  was  the  old  headquarters  of  the  taluk.  There  is  a 
Ampalappula  fatQOus  temple  dedicated  to  Sil  Krshna. 

The  temple  is  known  throughout  Kerala 
for  the  milk  porridge  Palpdyasam.  A  Magistrate’s  court, 
an  English  Middle  School,  a  Dispensary,  a  Sub-Registry 
office,  a  Devaswam  Assistant  Commissioner’s  office  and  a 
police  charging  station  are  among  the  Government  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  place. 

Ampalappula  was  tjie  capital  of  the  old  Chempaka- 
^^gfi  Asjas  about  whose  origin  the  following  story  is  current. 

In  ancient  days  this  locality  was  governed  by  a  group 
of  Namputhifis  who  held  their  offices  in  the  temple.  One 
day,  while  they  were  absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess,  some 
gbip- wrecked  sailors  approached  the  temple,  to  beg  for  food. 
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With  a  view  to  be  rid  of  those  people  the  Narapothifis 
pointed  out  to  them  a  poor  Brahman  who  was  just  returning 
from  the  temple  and  told  them  that  he  alone  could  help 
them.  They  accordingly  approached  him  and  begged  for 
something  to  eat.  The  good  man  took  out  a  ring  from  his 
finger — the  only  relic  of  his  prosperous  days — and  gave 
it  to  them  saying  that  they  could  sell  it  and  purchase 
what  they  wanted.  After  appeasing  their  hunger,  they 
returned  to  the  man  and  offered  to  stay  with  him.  As  there 
were  many  of  them,  tlie  poor  man  lost  what  little  he  had 
by  feeding  them  for  three  days.  Still  they  would  not  go. 
He  tlierefore  directed  them  to  the  richest  NampQthiri  in 
the  place.  They  plundered  his  house.  In  this  way  all  the 
rich  Namputhifis  were  deprived  of  their  properties.  These 
people  were  next  deputed  to  collect  the  temple  dues.  In 
short,  with  their  help  their  employer  became  a  very 
powerful  man  and  gradually  took  possession  of  the  temple 
and  its  lands.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Chempakassefi 
line  of  kings.  This  principality  was  annexed  to  Travan- 
core  in  1746  A.  D.  by  MahafSja  Marfhanda  Varma.  The 
palace  of  the  Chempakassefi  Raja  still  exists,  being  repaired 
and  kept  in  a  good  condition. 

A  part  of  the  Quilon  town,  which  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  'temple  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  Ananda- 
valli.  This  place  was  included  in 
AnandavalhSwaiam  before  it  was  annexed 

to  Travancore  this  was  known  as  Anandeswafam  after  the 
presiding  deity  in  the  temple.  In  the  days  of  Velu  Thampi  , 
Dalava,  an  image  of  the  Goddess  Anandavalli  was  also  con-' 
secrated  in  the  temple.  According  to  another  version,  the 
consecration  of  this  Devi  took  place  earlier,  i.  e.,  during  the 
time  of  l^laja  Keaava  Das. 

A' village  in  Thifuvalla  taluk,  situated  on  the  bank  of - 
th©  Pampa  river.  The  place  is  noted  for  an  ancient  temple 
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dedicated  to  Sii  Krslina.  In  the  month  of  Chingam  every 
year  a  boat  race  is  held.  There  is  a  tradi- 
Arantnuia  current  regarding  the  origin  of  this 

temple  and  the  importance  of  the  boat  race  festival.  The 
image  of  the  deity  in  this  temple,  which  i.s  believed  to  have 
been  the  one  worshipped  by  Arjuna,  one  of  the  Pandava 
princes,  was  originally  consecrated  at  Nilakkal,  a  very 
populous  village  in  the  Ranni  pakuthi  in  those  days.  In 
course  of  time  the  place  became  quite  uninhabitable  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  wild  animals  and  insect  pests,  but  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  desert  it  leaving  the  temple  behind.  They 
had,  however,  to  leave  the  place  at  last,  and  when  they  had 
done  so,  the  god  consecrated  in  that  temple  took  the  form 
of  a  young  BrahmacliaH  and  requested  some  of  the  low 
caste  men  whom  he  found  on  the  river  bank  to  take 
him  across  the  stream.  They  made  a  raft  with  six 
bamboos  a.nd  gave  it  to  the  Brahmachdn .  He  rowmd  west¬ 
ward  and  landed  at  a  place  a  mile  west  of  Kli  Trkkovil. 
Attracted  by  a  small  light  at  a  distance  he  went  thither 
and  spent  the  night  there.  That  place  is  even  now  called 
Vilakkumadam.  He  returned  to  Kll  Trkkovil  and  prevailed 
upon  the  local  men  to  build  a  temple  at  the  site  where  it 
now  stands.  This  place  was  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  mefal-miiTOrs,  known  as  Jranmula  Jcannadi.  This 
industry  though  once  popular  is  now  slowly  dying  out. 

A  village  in  Kart'hikappalli  taluk,  between  the  Kayam- 
kulam  lake  and  the  sea.  As  the  sea- coast  is  near,  there 
Aratiupula  is  great  facility  for  retting  cocoiiut  husks 
and  most  of  the  poor  people  are  engaged  in 
the  coir-yarn  industry. 

A  village  in  Shencotta  taluk,  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  Quilon  to  Shencotta,  in  a  circular  valley  about  a 
Afyankavu  from  the  head  of  the  pass  of  the  same 

name,  It  is  one  of  the  principal  passes 
lead.ing  to  Travanoore  from  Tinneveliy  and  was  used  as  a 
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trade  route  by  inercliants.  The  mountain  sceuej’y  around 
the  pass  is  very  inas^nificent.  d’he  Tinnevelly-CjJuilon  railway 
crosses  the  Ghats  here  through  a  number  of  tunnels. 
There  is  a  very  sacred  temple  dedicated  to  Sastlui  in  this 
village,  to  which  crowds  of  pilgrims  go  for  worship  at  the 
Mandalaprija  in  the  mouth  of  Dhanu. 

A  beautiful  lake  in  the  Quilon  taluk.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  eight  creeks  into  which  it  branches  off  in 
different  directions.  “Thousands  of  coco- 
Abhtamiiti  pa,},i,g  surrcund  it  on  every  side,  but  one 
never  tires  of  them;  the  traveller  sees  their  beauty,  the 
owner  sees  their  value.”  About  two  miles  from  Quilon  the 
lake  joins  the  sea  at  Nintakafa  and  a  bridge  has  been 
recently  constructed  across  the  bar  here.  In  ancient  days, 
this  inlet  was  used  as  a  port  by  traders  and  here  the  Chinese 
brought  their  wares  to  exchange  for  pepper.  The  bar  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  country  crafts.  The  soil  around 
is  rich  in  monazite. 

A  portion  of  the  Quilon  town,  noted  for  a  temple. 
Probably  it  was  the  Sfrainafu  of  a  Maharshi  in  olden  days. 
V ,  .  Even  now  there  is  a  grove  at  the  western 

portion  of  the  temple  called  MimikMvu. 
A  legend  is  current  about  the  origin  of  the  temple.  There 
was  a  very  wealthy  Brahman  landlord  in  Kunnat'hnr 
taluk,  called  Kalakkattu  Potti.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  spent 
the  major  portion  of  his  wealth  in  charity.  One  day,  while 
his  garden  was  being  tilled,  the  tool  struck  a  stone  from 
which  blood  oozed  out.  He  learned  from  an  astrologer 
that  if  that  stone  was  removed  to  the  asramam  of  the  sage 
and  worshipped  there  daily,  he  would  get  a  son.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  temple  was  erected  at  the  present  spot  and  the 
black  stone  was  consecrated  there.  Some  of  the  tile  factor¬ 
ies  of  Quilon  are  situated  in  this  locality. 

This  place  is  a  water-logged  area  on  the  bank  of  the 
Pukkaitha  Ar,  a  branch  of  the  river  Parapa.  There  is  an 
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annual  boat  raca  conduotsd  in  the  month  ol  MitHuuam 
which  is  largely  attended  by  people  from 

Ohamp.kku!.m 

A  village  in  Kaf unagappaUi  taluk,  noted  for  spinning 
yarn  and  fishing  industries.  The  place  has  improved  very 
much  in  recent  times.  It  is  on  the  AHeppey 
Chavara,  Quilon  I'oad,  There  are  many  departmental 
institutions  such  as  an  English  High  School,  a  police 
out-post,  a  District  Dispensary  and  a  Sub-Registry  office 
here,  It  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  industrial  cerrtres  in  the 
State,  being  the  headquarters  of  several  mineral  factories. 
Monazite,  ilmenite  and  other  valuable  minerals  are  regul¬ 
arly  exported  from  here.  There  are  a  palace  and  a  library- 

A  town  in  Thifuvalla  taluk,  situated  on  the  Main 
Central  Road.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  until  the  latter  was  abolislied, 
Ohenganaur  pakuthies  that  constituted  it  being 

distributed  among  the  adjacent  taluks.  There  is  a  famous 
temple  here  dedicated  to  ^iva  and  Parvathi  with  many 
legends  regarding  its  origin  and  importance. 

This  place  is  the  residence  of  the  Vaujippula  Chief. 
The  town  possesses  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  First  Class  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  a  Stationary  Magistrate’s  court,  a  police 
charging  station,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  a  Sanitary  Circle 
Office,  an  office  of  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools  and 
an  English  High  School.  Hsyars  and  Syrian  Christians 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  A  raaguificent  bridge  has 
been  put  up  across  the  Pampa  river  which  flows  through 
this  village. 

A  village  about  two  miles  from  Msvelikkafa.  There 
is  a  famous  temple  here,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
,  known' as  KettuMlcha  is  celebrated.  It 

Ohettikulangara  . 

is  very  attractive.  Alany  wonderfully 
constructed  and  beautifully  decorated  cars  locally  knowm 
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as  Kuiliiia  aud  TMru  are  exhibited  and  are  taken  round 
the  pagoda.  The  function  resembles  the  Chinese  festival 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  Buddha. 

A  village  in  the  Ampalappula  taluk,  well-known  for 
its  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  Tire  annual 
,  ,,  festival  of  the  Saint  which  is  conducted 

^  on  the  fourth  Medam  attracts  thousands 

of  pligrims.  There  is  an  English  High, School  at  the  place. 

A  town  in  KSrt'hikappajli  taluk,  situated  on  the  road 
from  Quilon  to  Alleppey.  There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Haiippad  Subrahmanya.  This  temple  is  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  importance  and  tradition  says  that 
it  was  constructed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Kali  Yuga-  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temple  is  a  very 
old  one. 

The  ownership  of  the  temple  was  originally  vested  in 
four  Brahman  families.  They  wished  to  have  another  build¬ 
ing  in  the  premises  and  to  dedicate  it  to  Sststha.  According¬ 
ly,  when  the  new  building  was  nearing  completion,  the 
managers  had  a  dream  that  at  a  panioular  spot  in  the 
Pathifaraanal  island,  there  was  an  idol  of  Subrahmapya 
aud  that  it  should  be  consecrated  in  the  new  building. 
The  image  was  brought  and  installed.  There  are  three 
festivals  in  the  temple  in  Cbingam,  Dhanu  and  Medam. 

This  place  is  the  seat  of  a  family  of  Koyilt'hampufans 
who  have  marriage  connections  with  the  royal  house  of  Tra- 
vancore.  The  late  Kerala  VarmaValiya  Koyilt'harapufan 
as  well  as  the  consort  of  the  present  Senior  Maharani  are 
scions  of  this  family.  For  some  time  recently  theie  was 
a  municipality  at  the  place  but  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 
A  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  an  English  Middle 
School  and  the  Taluk  Office  are  the  chief  Government 
institutions  in  the  locality. 
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This  is  an  ancient  historical  village  near  Mg.velikkaia.  • 
It  was  here  that  Travancore  gained  a.  decisive  victory 
-  over  the  KSyarakulara  Raja,  which  led  to 

viiutijur  annexation  of  the  latter’s  principality. 

There  is  a  palace  and  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  Siva. 
“The  temple  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kera|a 
and  the  image  is  supposed  to  have  been  conseci’ated  by  the 
renowned  GhofamSn  Fei'umal  himself”.  After  his  defeat 
the  K5yamkulam:6,aja  discontinued  visiting  this  temple.  Its 
western  door  which  was  closed  then  has  not  been  <  poned 
since.  There  are  many  inscriptions  of  archaeological 
interest  in  this  temple. 

This  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Pampa  river. about  ten  miles  east  of  Thifuvalla,  and  contains 
a  beautiful  and  elegant  Mar  Thoma  Syrian 
KohnehEri  church.  On  the  sands  of  the  dry  river¬ 
bed  close  by  large  crowds  of  Christians  including  eminent 
divines  from  various  parts  of  the  world  assemlfle  in  the 
month  of  February  to  attend  the  religious  convention  held 
at  the  ideal  amphitheatre  provided  by  nature.  The  local 
St.  Thomas  English  High  School  is  a  progressive  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 


The  village  is  situated  on  the  Ao'haukovil  river  eigli- 
teen  miles  from  Punalur.  The  surrounding  scenery,  consi- 
Koniii  sting  of  hills  and  dales  covered  with  vege¬ 

tation,  is  enchanting.  An  Agricultural 
School,  a  Pepper  Farm  and  an  Agricultural  Colony  compos¬ 
ed  of  young  men  trained  in  modern  methods  of  agriculture 
and  tilling  the  parcels  of  land  allotted  to  them  on  concess¬ 
ional  terms  by  the  Government  are  local  institutions  of 
interest. 

A  populous  village  within  a  mile  of  Kayamkylam. 
Formerly  it  was  the  military  station  of  the  Kayamkulam 
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Raja.  There  is  a  palace  and  a  large  square  fort  in  good 
K,shM,puTam  I’epair.  The  principal  temple  in  the  loca¬ 
lity  is  dedicated  to  Siva. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the  coastal  taluks  in 
the  State.  It  is  situated  between  Quilon  on  the  south  and 
,  ,  .  Ka,rt'hikappalli  on  the  north.  It  has  an 

88’99  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  192,345  according  to  the  census  of  1931. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kart'hilcappalli  and  Msvsli- 
kkafa  taluks,  east  by  Kunnat'liUr,  south  by  Qnilon  and 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  soil  in  the  western  part  of  the  taluk  is  alluvial 
and  sandy,  being  watered  by  the  lagoons  and  many  small 
canals.  The  ground  gradually  rises  towards  the  oast. 
Some  of  the  western  pakuthies  like  Chavara  and  Panmana 
contain  many  low-lying  regions  and  water-logged  areas. 
There  are  no  hills,  nor  any  mines  in  this  taluk,  but  the 
sand  along  the  coast  from  Nintakafa  to  Ksyamkulam 
contains  rich  deposits  of  monazite,  zircon  and  ilmenite. 
Laterite  is  being  quarried  in  small  quantities  in  Mainaga- 
ppalli,  Thalava  and  Thodiyur  pakuthies.  The  taluk  receives 
an  annual  average  rainfall  of  92'00  inches.  The  climate  is 
camparatively  moderate. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation  in  this 
taluk.  The  total  cultivable  area  is  48,748  acres  of  which 
47,000  acres  are  unddr  crops.  Coconut  and  paddy  are  the 
chief  crops  raised.  Athinad  is  noted  for  a  fleshy  variety  of 
brinjals.  The  area  under  the  different  crops  are  given  below: 


Crop 

Acres 

Coconut 

23,724 

Paddy 

21,196 

Tapioca 

3.786 

Ginger 

30 

Pepper 

13 
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The  main  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture, 
Screw-pine  mat  making  is  also  an  important  cottage 
industry. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  taluk  is  divided  into 
the  following  pakuthies : 

1.  Chavara 

2.  Kaf  unagappalli 

3.  Kt’shnapufam 

4.  Knlasskhafapufara 

5.  MainSgappalli 

6.  Pan  man  a 


7.  PefunS-d 

8.  Puthuppalli 

9.  Thalava 

10.  Thekkumbhagara 

11.  Thevalakkafa 

12.  Thodiyur 


The  office  of  the  Tahsildar  is  at  Padanayarkulan- 
gafa.  Besides  a  Munsiffs  court  and  tw'O  Magistrate’s 
courts,  there  are  two  police  charging  stations  at  Kafunaga- 
ppalli  and  Kayamkulam  with  three  outposts,  two  District 
Dispensaries  at  Chavara  and  Kafunagappalli,  a  third  grade 
Anchal  Office  at  Padanayarkulangafa,  four  Sub-Registry 
offices- and  108  schools,  English  and  Malayalam,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  25,046. 

Places  of  note  in  this  taluk  are  Chavara,  Oc'hira, 
Krshnapufam  and  Maruthnrkkulangara. 


This  is  another  coastal  taluk  situated  between 
KaiunSgappalli  on  the  south  and  Ampalappiila  on  the  north. 

It  has  an  area  of  74'38  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  142,875  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1931.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ampalappula  taluk,  east  by  Thifuvalla  and  Mavelikkafa 
taluks,  south  by  Kafunagappalli  and  west  by  the  Arabian 


There  are  no  hills  or  forests  in  this  taluk.  The  soil 
is  sandy,  alluvial  and  fertile  and  the  surface  even.  .The 
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whole  area  is  well-watered  by  streams  and  canals.  The 
Pampa  and  the  Kulakbada  rivers  flow  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  taluk  and  unite  their  waters  at 
Vlyapufam.  The  taluk  receives  an  annual  average  rainfall 
of  lOl'S  inches.  Coconut,  areoa,  jack,  anjili  and  mango 
trees  grow  abundantly.  Plantains,  ginger  and  pepper  also 
thrive  well.  Out  of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  47,533  acres 
■  40,946  acres  are  under  crops.  There  is  no  need  for 
artificial  irrigation.  Coconut  and  paddy  are  the  chief  cro.ps 
and  the  areas  under  them  are  given  below: 

Paddy  24,686  acres. 

Coconut  16,259  „ 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture. 
Coir-making  is  a  thriving  industry. 


The  taluk  is  divided  into  the 

following  paknthies ; 

1 

SrSttupula 

10 

Klfikkad 

2 

Cheppadu 

11 

Kumafapufam 

3 

Cheruthana 

12 

Muthnkulam 

4 

OhingOli 

13 

Nangiyarkulangafa 

5 

Hafippad 

14 

Pallippad 

6 

Kandallnr 

15 

Pat'hiynr 

7 

KSrt'bikappaili 

16 

Trkknnnappula 

8 

Kafuvatta 

17 

Valiyakuli 

9 

Kilakkekkaia 

18 

Vlyapufam. 

The  Tahsildar  holds  his  office  at  Plaiippad.  Besides 
a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Second  Class  Magistrate’s  court 
and  a  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  there  are  a 
Sub-Registry  office,  a  police  charging  station,  two  third 
grade  Anohal  offices,  and  93  schools,  English  as  well  as 
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Malay  Siam,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  18,201.  Places  of 
interest  in  this  taluk  are  HafippSd,  Kart'hikappalli,  Viya- 
pufam  and  Kafuvatta. 

A  small  village  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Ampalappnla.  It 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  possesses  a  beauti¬ 
ful  camp-shed.  It  is  a  convenient  halting 
Kaiumaii  station  for  boats  during  the  monsoons- 
when  there  will  be  vast  sheets  of  water  on  either  side  of  it, 
as  far  as  Thottappalli  on  the  south  and  Alleppey  on  the 
north.  There  i.s  an  image  of  the  Buddha  here  which 
indicates  that  it  was  a  centre  of  Buddhistic  influence  at 
one  time. 

A  village  in  Thifuvalla,  taluk,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Manimala  river.  The  place  takes  its  name  from 
the  famous  temple  dedicated  to  Hanuman.  Five  furlongs 
north-east  of  Kaviyur  is  a  granite  rock 
Kaviyui  called  Thifukkenkudi  dovan.  It  is  very 
artistically  cut  out  into  a  dome  supported  by  two  scul¬ 
ptured  pillars  and  is  dedicated  to  Ganapathi.  The  doorway 
sculpture  represents  Bhiman,  the  Pandava  prince  with 
his  massive  club. 

A  very  old  town  on  the  Quilon- Alleppey  road.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Kayamkulam  l^aja  and  the 
scene  of  much  warfare.  The  feia  surren- 
Kajamkulam  principality  was 

then  annexed  to  Travancore.  The  remains  of  some  irre¬ 
gular  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  town.  The  old  palace  of  the  Kayamkulam  iftaja 
is  still  extant  at  Krshnapurara, 

The  Kayarnkulam  lake  presents  a  beautiful  scenery 
with  its  shores  of  green  paddy  fields  and  .waving  coconut 
palms.  Its  out-let  into  the  sea  admitted  small  coasters, 
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which  contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a  port 
from  very  ancient  times.  Several  canals  connect  the 
village  and  the  backwater.  Kayamknlam  was  famous  for 
its  pepper  and  other  spices.  It  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  activity  chiefly  owing  to  the  coir- 
yarn  industry  which  flourishes  there.  There  is  a.  very  old 
Syrian  church  at  this  place. 

The  affairs  of  the  town  are  administered  by  a  muni¬ 
cipal  counci].  There  are  also  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Village 
Pancliayat  and  Beu'Ti  Magistrate’s  court,  a  Second  Glass 
Magistrate’s  court,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  a  Sanitary 
Circle  Office,  a  police  charging  station,  atliird  grade  An  chad 
office,  an  English  High  School,  Malayalam  schools  and  a 
District  Dispensary. 


A  village  on  the  coast 
north  of  Quilon.  Three  fin 
,  for  the  colk 

KolUhOttam 

monazitc,  zircon  and  ilmenii 
dared  a  port  for  the  export  of 


in  Ghavara  about  ten  miles 
rs  are  working  in  this  place 
ction  and  export  of  the  sea- 
contains  rich  deposits  of 
e.  This  place  has  been  de- 


Tliis  is  an  inland  taluk  to  the  east  of  Quilon.  It  has 
an  area  of  212'74  square  miles  and  a  population  of  137,621 
_ ,  ,  according  to  tlio  census  of  1931.  It  is 

Kottaiakkaia  taluk  north  and  east  by  Pat’ha- 

napuram  taluk,  south  by  lSre(Jumangad  and  west  by  Quilon 
and  Chirayinkll  taluks.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
hard,  but  the  It'hikkara  and  Kallada  rivers  which  flow 
through  the  taluk  make  it  fertile. 

The  taluk  has  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  105’7 
inches.  Paddy  and  tapioca  are  the  main  crops.  Pepper, 
ginger,  sugar-cane  and  rubber  are  also  cultivated,  though 
on  a  small  scale.  The  areas  under  the  difl'erent  crops  are 
given  below: 
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Crop 

Acres 

Tapioca 

.  37,047 

Cooon  u  t 

26,427 

Paddy 

16,791 

I’eppar 

6,488 

Rubber 

695 

Sugar-cane 

33 

Ginger 

7 

Both  tho  Main  Central  and  tlie  Quiloii-Shencoita  roads 
cross  each  oilier  at  Kottarakkara,  which  has  consequently 
become  an  important  centre  ,  of  motor  traffic.  The 
Quilon-Shencotta  railway  passes  through  this  taluk  and 
Kottarakkara  town  has  a  prominent  station  on  this  line. 

The  office  of  the  Tahsildar  is  at  Kottarakkara.  The 
taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakutliies  : 


1  Chadayamaugalaiu 

2  Elukon 

3  Kottafakkafa 

4  Kulakkada 

5  Kummil 

6  Melila 


7  Mailain 

8  Uinmaimr 

9  Velinallar 

10  Veiiyam 

11  Vettikkavaki 


Besides  a  District  Munsiffs  court,  a  Second  Class 
Magistrate  s  court,  a  Sauitary  Circle  Office  and  an  office  of 
the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  KoUafakkafa 
town,  the  taluk  possesses  a  police  charging  station  with  two 
out-posts,  a  District  Dispensary,  a  third  grade  Anchal  office 
with  fifteen  sub-offices,  twm  Sub-Registry  offices  and  119 
schools,  English  as  well  as  Malayaiam  with  a  total  enrol¬ 
ment  of  19,638. 


in  the  taluk  are  Kottafakkafa. 
hha^ayaraangalain,  Vettikkavala  and  Valakam. 
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i’hiy  was  oiioe  the  capital  of  the  principality  called 
Elayedat'hu  Bwarftpain  which  was  conquered  by  Mart'handa 
Kottatakkani.  town  The  town  has  an  old  temple  and  a 

Syrian  church.  Katliakali,  the  indigenous 
pantomimic  play,  was  first  introduced  by  a  Raja  of  Eb’f-' 
tafakkafa  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  M.  E. 
The  town  has  improved  recently  and  is  a  centre  of 
motor  traffic,  as  the  Main  Central  Road  and  the  Quilon- 
Shencotta  Road  cross  each  other  at  this  place.  It  possesses 
a  railway  station,  a  travellers’  bungalow,  a  Munsiff’s  court 
and  a  Magistrate’s  court,  an  English  High  School  and  a 
number  of  other  Goverinnont  institutions. 


A  village  midway  between  Quilon  and  Kofiafakkafa 
on  the  Quilon-Shencotta  railway.  The  London  Mission 

KmU'ira  Hospital  here  treats  many  poor  patients. 

The  kaolin  deposits  around  the  place  pro* 
raise  a  great  economic  future  for  the  country.  Recently 
a  kaolin  factory  has  been  started  by  Government.  There 
are  also  many  cashewnut  estates.  From  Kuntaraa  branch 
road  leads  across  to  the  Main  Road  between  Quilon  and 
Trivandrum,  effecting  a  saving  of  eight  miles.  There  is  a 
railway  station  at  this  place. 

A  picturesque  village,  on  the  fortieth  mile  of  the 
Trivandrura-Shencotta  road.  It  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
Thenmala  railway  station  and  is  famous 
for  its  temple  dedicated  to  Ssstha.  The 
bathing  place  in  the  river  abounds  in  sacred  fish  which  feed 
from  the  hands  of  pious  visitors. 

This  is  an  inland  taluk  situated  almost  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  It  has  an  area  of  150-46  square  miles  and 
.  ,  a  population  of  117,110  according  to  the 

Iviinna  lu  gf  1931.  It  is  bounded  on  the 

north  by  Mavslikkafa  and  Fat'hauamthitta  taluks,  east  by 


Kulat'huppula 
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Pat'hanapuram,  south  by  Pat'hauSpuram  and  Kottarakkara 
and  west  by  KarunSgappajli.  The  taluk  is  entirely  in  the 
midland  region  and  is  intercepted  by  numerous  small  hills 
some  of  which  contain  fertile  slopes  while  others  are  barren. 
Vast  areas  in  Kodiunan  and  Eaathimangalam  pakuthies  are 
under  forest  conservancy,  the  total  area  of  the  reserved 
forests  being  14,20?  acres.  The  Kalla^a  river  flows  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  taluk.  There  are  no  mines  in  the 
taluk.  The  soil  is  not  rocky  though  it  consists  of  pebbles, 
sand  and  mud. 

Several  kinds  of  tropical  trees  and  plants  grow  in  this 
taluk.  Wild  pigs,  deer,  monkeys,  porcupine,  jackals  and 
hares  are  seen  in  the  forests. 

The  taluk  receives  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
110'4  inches  and  the  climate  is  fairly  temperate.  Out  of  the 
total  cultivable  area  of  80,958  acres  45,320  acres  are  under 
crops.  The  chief  crops  raised  and  the  area  under  each  are 
given  below: 


Paddy- 

14,289 

Tapioca. 

14,180 

Coconut 

9,629 

Rubber 

4,218 

Pepper 

3,029 

Tea 

40 

Sugar-cane 

28 

G-inger 

14 

Though  there  are  no  major  irrigation  w'orks  there  are 
three  minor  works  for  the  maintenance  of  which  half  con¬ 
tributions  are  realised  from  the  ryots  concerned.  They  are: 

1.  Cross  bars  in  the  Adur  Valiya  Thbdu. 

2.  Sluice  in  the  Puthiyakavil  Chira. 

3.  Reservation  of  a  Kayal  bund  in  Pofuvali. 
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The  occupation  is  mainly  agriculture.  Poultry  farming 
as  a  cottage  industry  is  slowly  coining  into  prominence. 
The  lower  classes  are  engaged  in  making  mats  and  basket.?. 
The  Main  Central  Road  passes  through  this  taluk.  A  few 
roads  branch  off  from  Adnr  to  distant  places. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies; 


1.  Adur 

2.  Enathimangalam 

3.  Koduman 

4.  Kunnat'hur 


5.  Pallikkal 

6.  Pofuvali 

7.  Sufanadu 

8.  WestKallada 


The  Tahsildar  has  his  office  at  Adar,  which  has 
also  a  Muiisiff’s  court,  a  Second  Class  Magistrate’s 
court,  an  English  High  School,  a  District  Dispensary, 
a  camp-shed  and  an  office  of  the  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Schools.  The  taluk  also  possesses  a  police  charging 
station,  a  fourth  grade  Anchal  office,  with  eight  sub¬ 
offices  and  76  schools,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  14,574. 

Sastbamkotta  and  Karimpinpula  ai’e  places  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  taluk.  Sasthamkotta  takes  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  the  Ssfstha  believed  to  be  founded  by  §iT  Rsraa. 
The  Sasthamkotta  lake  is  the  biggest  fresh  water  lake  in 
the  State.  Karimpinpula  is  on  the  Kallada  river.  It  was 
here  that  the  Zamorin  of  C  alicut  and  his  family  resided 
when  they  took  refuge  in  Travancore  from  the  invasion  of 
Tipu  Sultan. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  prominent  paddy  producing 
regions  of  Travancore,  the  other  being  Nsnjana^  in  the 
south.  In  its  physical  aspects  as  well  as 
in  the  conditions  that  govern  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  of  the  people,  Kuttanad  is  markedly  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  a  low-lying  water-logged 
region  comprising,  for  the  most  part,  portions  of  Kottayara, 
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Changanass'gri  and  Arapalappula  taluks.  The  area  of 
Ku{;tana;d  paddy  lands  is  roughly  2,00,000  acres.  Of  this 
the  regularly  cultivated  area  would  be  about  80,000  acres 
of  Karappadams  and  50,000  acres  of  Kaijal  lands.  The 
former  are  cultivated  annually  and  the  latter  once  in  two 
years.  The  j^unclia  system  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
cultivation  in  Kuttangd- 


A  small  village  in  Kunnat'har  taluk.  It  is  remem¬ 
bered  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  heroic  Dalava  Vglu 
Thampi  met  his  death.  There  is  also  a 
famous  temple  dedicated  to  Ooddess 
Bhagavathi  at  this  place. 


Manoadi 


MannSveala 


A  village  near  Hafippad.  It  is  famous  for  a  grove 
{Kami)  set  apart  for  serpent  worship.  The  h'avii-  is  an 
extensive  sacred  enclosure  of  dense  foliage 
infested  by  cobras.  There  are  several 
traditions  regarding  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  A  large 
number  of  people  go  there  for  worship  and  to  make  offerings 
on  the  days  of  the  AyUyavi  asterism  in  the  month  of 
Thulsra. 

This  is  an  inland  taluk  with  an  area  of  111-95  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  174,000  according  to  the  last 
census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ac’hankovil  river,  east  by  Pat'ha.namthitta 
and  Kimnat'hur  taluks,  south  by  Kunnat'har 
and  Kafunagappalli  taluks  and  on  the  west  by  Karthika- 
ppalli  taluk.  There  are  no  hills  or  reserved  forests,  though 
the  eastern  portion  of  it  is  slightly  rocky.  There  are  no 
mines  of  any  kind.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ac'hankovil  river. 

The  taluk  has  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  117-9 
inches.  The  climate  is  agreeable.  Out  of  the  67,660  acres 
of  cultivable  lands  66,661  acres  are  under  crops.  The 
coconut  trees  are  largely  grown.  Tapioca,  bananas  and  other 
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vegetable  plants  are  also  cultivated.  Rubber  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale.  The  areas  under  the 
different  crops  are  given  below; 


Tapioca 

25,553  cicres. 

Paddy 

21,972  „ 

Coconut 

19,070  „ 

Pepper 

469  „ 

Ginger 

246  „ 

Sugar-cane 

130  „ 

Rubber 

66  „ 

There  are  two  major  irrigation  works  in  this  taluk, 
viz.,  the  deepening  of  the  Pui'han  (new)  and  Palaya  (old) 
ThMus  in  the  Kannamangalam  pakuthi  and  the  deepening 
of  the  Vettiysr  Thodv,  in  the  Nuranad,  Thalakkafa  and 
Ohunakkafa  pakuthies. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  weaving  school  and  factory  at  Onailukafa  and  a 
match  factory  at  Chennit'hala. 

There  is  a  net-work  of  roads  connecting  the  different 
parts  of  the  taluk.  The  Main  Central  Road  passes  through 
its  eastern  portion,  l^’or  administrative  purposes  the  taluk 
is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies  : 


1.  Bhafanikkavn 

2.  Chennit'hala 
■3.  Chunakkafa 

4.  Kannamangalam 
.5.  Mavelikkara 


9.  Pefungala 

10.  Thalakkara. 

11.  Tham.efakkula 

12.  'Thekkekkafa 

13.  Thifuppefumth 

14.  ThSnnallar 

15.  Valiikunnam 


6.  Nnranad 

7.  Palamel 

8.  Panthalam  Thekkekkafa 


The  Taluk  Office  is  at  Mavelikkara  where  there  a. 
also  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a.  poli<;e  charging  station,  a  Pistri; 
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Hospital,  a  second  grade  Anchal  office,  a.  Panchayat 
and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  a  Second  Class  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  and  an  Assistant  Excise  Commissioner’s 
office.  The  taluk  has  in  addition  two  Sub-Registry  offices, 
an  office  of  tba  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  travallers’ 
bungalow  at  Pallikkal,  a  camp-shed  at  Mavelikkara  and  a 
sathram  at  Ruranarl,  nine  Anchal  sub-offices,  155  schools, 
English  as  well  as  Malayalani,'  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
26,158,  and  a  number  of  private  dispensaries  and  Vaidya- 
ialas.  Other  places  of  interest  are  Panthalam,  Kaptiyar 
lSturanS.d,  Pallikkal  and  ChefTikulangara. 

This  beautiful  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  taluk 
and  the  residence  of  a  family  of  llajas  who  are  very  closely 
Mavelikkafa  town  Travancore  Royal  House. 

The  picturesque  Kulakkada  river  whose 
banks  are  fringed  with  extensive  plantations  of  coconut  and 
areca  palms  washes  the  town  on  its  northern  side.  This 
town  bears  signs  of  having  been  a  place  of  some  importance 
in  the  wars  with  the  Kayamkulam  feja.  It  was  here  that 
Bamayyan  Dalava  died.  For  some  time  recently  the  town 
has  been  administered  by  a  municipality.  It  has  also 
an  ancient  pagoda,  a  spacious  palace  and  several  public 
buildings,  including  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Second  Class  IVlagis- 
trate’s  court,  a  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  two 
English  High 'Schools  and  a  special  school  for  the  children 
of  the  Rajas  and  Koyilt'hampufans.  An  imago  of  Buddha  is 
preserved  in  this  town.  There  is  also  an  old  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  Mavslikkafa  is  one  of  the  electrical  sub¬ 
stations  of  the  Pallivssal  Project. 

A  village  on  a  hillock  three  miles  west  of  Pat'hanam- 
thitta.  It  is  now  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  a  section  of 
Manjanikkai'a  'J'acohite  Christians  as  it  contains  the 
tomb  of  Mar  Ignatius  Elias  III,  Patriach 
of  Antioch,  who  visited  Travancore  in  February  1932, 
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Thousands  of  persons  from  Cochin  and  Travancore  come 
here  on  the  anniversary  of  that  date,  when  a  festival  is 
held  in  memory  of  the  pious  patriarch. 

A  village  to  the  south  of  the  Cranganore  bar  where 
the  waters  of  the  Periyar  are  discharged  into  the  sea. 

Munambam  1’here  is  an  ancient  fort  preserved  in 
good  repair.  This  and  the  Kottappuram 
fort,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  were  purchased  by  the  Travan¬ 
core  Government  from  the  Dutch. 


A  part  of  the  Rajampara  reserved  forest.  Here  is 
situated  one  of  the  seven  churches  believed  to  be  established 
by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  on  the  West 
'  ^  *  Coast.  Remains  of  old  houses,  temples 
and  churches  indicate  that  the  place,  which  is  now  the 
abode  of  wild  animals,  was  at  one  time  thickly  populated. 

A  village  about  six  miles  from  Quilon,  where  the 
Ashtamuti  lake  joins  the  sea.  A  magnificent  bridge  has 
Niotakafa  constructed  over  the  bar  recently 

and  protective  works  have  been  carried 
out  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  shore  north  of  the  bridge. 
In  ancient  days  traders  used  this  inlet  as  a  port  and  pepper 
was  exported  from  here  in  large  quantities.  The  sands  are 
rich  in  monazite  and  factories  have  been  set  up  to  work 
them.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  important  occupations  of  the 
people  in  the  locality. 


A  village  near  Thiruvalla,  famous  for  its  St.  Mary’s 
Niranam  church,  a  very  old  structure  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle. 
The  present  building  is,  however,  not  very  old. 


A  village  in  MavSlikkara  taluk,  where  a  leper  colony 
Nuranad  modern  lines  was  opened  in  1110 

M.  E.  There  is  a  sub-registry  office  as 
well  as  a  sathram. 
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A  village  in  Kafunagappalli  taluk  on  the  road  from 
Quilon  to  Alleppey;  famous  on  account  of  the  Ochiralkali, 

O'hira  ^  exhibited  annually  in 

"  '  Mithunam  believed  to  be  in  commemoration 
of  the  battles  fought  on  the  spot  by  the  Kayamkulam  and 
Ohempaki^sefi  ]6,ajas.  The  festival  which  falls  about  the 
15th  of  June  every  year  lasts  for  two  days.  A  fair  is  held 
and  large  crowds  of  people  flock  to  the  place  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  many  patients 
come  and  stay  in  the  temple  for  cure. 

A  village  in  MAvslikkara  taluk  and  the  residence  of 
the  Panthalam  l^Sjas  who  were  formerly  independent. 

Panthaiam  principality  was  known  as  Aifar 

Swafupam.  It  was  subjugated  in  931  M.  E. 
and  finally  absorbed  in  1812.  Branch  roads  lead  to  Mavelik- 
kafa  and  Hafippad  on  the  west  and  to  the  hills  and  the 
Shenootta  pass  towards  the  south-east.  There  is  a  camp- 
shed  here. 

A  village  in  Quilon  taluk  with  an  area  of  12'72  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  about  eight  miles  south 

Pafavar  Quilon  town.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 

Nsyars  and  liavas.  There  are  a  Magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  a  fifth  grade  Anchal  office,  and  a  police 
charging  station  here.  The  chief  industry  carried  on  is 
coir-yarn  spinning  and  coir-matting.  Close  to  this  village 
is  the  Paravar  backwater. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Kafunagapalli  taluk;  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Quilon-Alleppey  road.  It  was  an  old  mili- 
PatanSyarkulangafa  KSyamkulam  ^ajas. 

There  are  several  Government  institutions,, 
including  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  second  class  Magistrate’s 
court,  and  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office. 

A  hilly  taluk  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
touching  the  eastern  boundary.  It  occupies  the  north-east 
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corner  of  the  Division.  It  has  an  area  of  905'49  square 
,  _  miles  and  a  population  of  142,632  accord- 

PathanamthiMa  census  of  1931.  709  sq.  miles 

represent  the  area  of  the  unsurveyed  hills 
This  is  the  largest  taluk  in  the  State.  It  is  bounded  by 
Thifuvalla  and  Peermede  taluks  on  the  north,  Thifuvalla 
and  Kunnat'har  on  the  west,  Sheiicotta  and  Pat'hanSpufam 
taluks  on  the  south  and  by  the  mountains  separating  it 
from  Tinnevelly  District  on  the  east. 

The  major  portion  of  the  taluk  is  hilly  and  covered 
with  extensive  impenetrable  forests.  Pat'hanamthitta,  the 
headquarters  of  the  taluk,  is  432  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  chief  mountains  in  this  taluk  are  Sabafimala,  Niiimala, 
Kariraala,  and  Kutamufuttimala;  some  of  the  prominent 
hills  are  fejampara,  Laha,  Mudukkakkunnu,  Muthumala 
and  Ohengara.  There  are  also  several  high  and  massive 
rocks,  the  prominent  ones  among  them  being  the 
Ghuttippara  and  the  Modurulippara. 

Several  kinds  of  reserved  trees  as  well  as  other 
trees  are  found  in  this  taluk,  the  fruit  trees  being  grown  in 
the  registered  areas.  Many  varieties  of  root-plants  -such 
as  Ch^na,  Ch^mpic,  Kachil,  ginger,  tapioca,  sweet  potato,  and 
Che7-u  liilangti,,  as  well  as  fruit  plants  are  largely  grown. 
Rubber  and  tea  plants  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  The 
reserved  forests  contain  wild  animals,  such  as  elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  leopards  and  jackals.  Several  species  of  ordi¬ 
nary  birds  are  found.  As  in  the  other  taluks  cows,  bulls, 
dogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes  are  the  principal  domestic 
animals. 

The  taluk  is  situated  between  two  rivers,  the  Pefum- 
thenafuvi  and  the  Ac'hankovil,  and  is  well  watered  by  them 
and  their  tributaries.  It  enjoys  an  annual  average  rainfall 
of  130'9  inches  and  the  climate  is  moderate.  Out  of  the  total 
cultivable  area  of  99,688  acres,  83,999  acres  are  under  crops. 
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The  main  crops  raised  are  coconut,  paddy,  tapioca,  sugar¬ 
cane,  pepper,  tea  and  rubber.  The  area  under  the  different 
crops  are  given  below  : 


Tapioca 

Coconut 

Rubber 

Paddy 

Tea 

Pepper 

Sugar-cane 

Ginger 


■20,668 

12,195 

6,589 

3,500 

3,272 

1,645 

88 


There  is  a  major  irrigation  worlc  at  Fannivsli  Chira 
and  a  minor  work  at  Kottuohira. 


There  are  116|  miles  of  motor  roads,  4'26  miles  of 
other  roads  and  44  miles  of  water  communication  by  rivers. 


The  occupation  of  the  people  is  mainly  agriculture. 
Some  are  taking  to  trade  also.  The  lower  classes  aj'e 
engaged  in  rattan  and  reed  works. 

■The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  follownng  pakuthies  : 

1.  Cherukol  5.  OraallQr 

2.  Ilanthtir  6.  Pat'hananithitta 

3.  Kmnpala  7.  Ranni 

4.  Mallappula^&efi  8.  Vallikkodu 


There  is  a  police  charging  station  at  Pat'hanarathitta 
with  four  outposts  at  Ebnni,  Kaippattur,  Pefinad  and 
Eanni.  The  taluk  has  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  Second  Class 
Magistrate’s  court,  a  Sub-Registry  office,  an  Anchal  office 
at  Pafhanamthitta,  two  dispensaries  at  Ranni  and  Konni, 
11  Anchal  sub-offices,  an  office  of  the  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  159  schools.,  English  as  well  as^  MalaySlam 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  28,183. 
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Places  of  interest  in  the  taluk  are  iSabafimala, 
Aranmula,  Kolancheri,  Perumthenafuvi  and  Thrppara. 

A  mountainous  inland  taluk  between  Kottafakkafa 
and  Shencotta,  with  an  area  of  414‘96  square  miles  and  a 

Pafhanai^ra..  taluk  last 

census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kunnat'hUr  taluk,  on  the  east  by  Shencotta  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Kottafakkafa.  About  1,75,580  acres  are 
under  forest  conservancy.  The  Kulakkada  river  flows 
through  it. 

Although  the  taluk  enjoys  a  comparatively  heavy 
rainfall,  the  summer  is  very  hot  and  the  wflnter  very  cold. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  the  next 
important  occupation  being  trade.  The  cultivation  of  pine 
apples  and  plantains  is  carried  on  extensively.  37,693'65 
acres  are  under  different  crops  and  the  average  size  of  an 
agricultural  holding  is  1'7  acres.  Agriculture  loans  are 
largely  availed  of  by  the  ryots.  There  are  four  minor 
irrigation  w'orks  in  the  taluk,  viz.,  the  Venchempuput'han- 
vltu  chira,  the  Chemmanntlr,  Itamanavattat'hu  Thodu, 
the  Vatamana  Thodu  and  the  Netuvannur  Dam. 

Making  baskets  out  of  reeds  is  a  prominent  cottage 
industry.  There  was  a  match  factory  at  Thenmala,  but  it 
is  not  working  now.  The  Minakshi  Paper  Mill  at  Punalar 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

•There  are  good  roads  opening  up  the  taluk.  The 
Quilon-Shencotta  Railway  passes  through  it.  Ther^  are 
a  travellers’  bungalow  at  Punalur,  camp-sheds  at  Aytir, 
Kulat’huppula,  Pat'hanapufam  and  Thenmala  and  Sathrams 
at  Sytir  and  Kulathuppula.  The  taluk  is  divided  into  seven 
pakuthies.  This  is  one  of  the  few  taluks  which  have  ’ 
no  separate  civil  courts  within  their  limits.  But  it  possesses 
a  Second  Glass  Magistrate’s  eourt,  sixteen  medical 
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institutions,  sixty-seven  schools,  English  as  well  as 
Malayalam,  and  two  libraries. 

Punalur,  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar,  Kuiat'ha- 
pula  and  Thenmala  are  three  important. places  in  the  taluk. 
At  Kulat'huppula  there  is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Spistha  where  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  gather  every  year  on 
the  VisJni.  day. 


A  waterfall  in  the  Pampa  river.  It  owes  its  name 
to  clusters  of  bee-hives  which  were  found  there  formerly. 

There  is  a  motor  road  up  to  PefunSd,  north 
Pefumthenaiuvi  VadaSefikkaf a,  and  another  seven  miles 
have  to  be  negotiated  on  foot  to  reach  the  waterfall  which 
is  situated  eight  miles  up  from  the  confluence  of  the  Pampa 
river  and  its  tributary  the  KakkSttar.  The  water  rushes 
from  the.  rocky  bed  of  the  Pampa  into  a  precipitous  ravine 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep.  For  some  distance 
down  the  waterfall  the  river  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Permnthenaruvi. 


The  village  of  Purakkpd  lies  at  a  latitude  of  9°21  and 
longitude  76®23  East  of  Ampalappula.  It  was  called  Porka 
or  Porcai  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch. 
It  is  an  ancient  Malabar  port  and  till  the 
rise  of  Alleppey  late  in  the  18th  century  it  was  the  principal 
place  of  shipping  of  the  coast  between  Cochin  and  Quilon. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Varthema  (1503)  and  by  Tavernier  (1678) 
and  it  figures  prominently  in  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
records.  The  ruins  of  the  fortification  stood  there  until 
fifty  years  ago.  Even  after  the^foundation  of  Alleppey  ships 
used  to  call  at  Purakkad  in  the  monsoon  season.  The  people 
of  Purakkad  have  been  sea-faring  and  even  so  late  as  in 
1770  they  owned  ships  and  Pattamars  and  traded  with 
Ceylon  and  with  the  coastal  ports  of  South  India. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  pirate  captain  Kydd  used  to 
have  his  adventures  on  the  West  Coast  mainly  in  the  port  of 
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PurakkSd.  It  was  a  place  of  great  cominercial  importance. 
Several  valuable  articles  were  exported  and  imported  from 
this  port.  Flowered  robes,  stibium — a  pigment  for  the  eyes 
— coral,  white  glass,  copper  or  brass  tins,  lead,  and 
sandarach  were  chief  among  the  imports.  Important  among 
the  exports  were  pepper,  pearl.s,  ivory,  fine  silks,  betel, 
transparent  or  precious  stones  of  all  sorts,  and  diamonds. 

The  country  of  Pui-akkad  being  very  productive  of 
rice,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  the  Raja  became  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  Malabar.  The  Dutch  Companj^’s  factory 
in  this  place  fell  to  decay.  It  passed  to  Cochin  in  I67R 
A.  D.,  and  then  to  Travancore  in  1746  A.  D. 

Purakkad  was  an  important  port  and  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  between  the  natives  and  foreign 
traders.  Barbosa  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
place.  ‘Porakkad  has  a  Lord  of  its  own.  Plere  many 
gentile  fishermen  reside,  who  do  nothing  and  have  no 
occupation  than  of  fishing  during  the  winter  and  of 
plundering  on  the  sea  during  summer  such  as  fall  in  their 
way.  They  possess  certain  small  boats  which  they  row 
skilfully,  and  colleoting  many  of  these  together,  they  them¬ 
selves  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  surround 
any  ship  and  after  forcing  it  to  surrender  by  means  of 
.  their  arrows,  they  proceed  to  plunder  the  crew  and  the 
ship;  the  booty  they  divide  with  the  lord  of  the  country  who 
countenances  them.’*  From  a,n  once  prosperous  sea-coast 
town  Purakad  lias  dwindled  into  a  small  fishing  village. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pat'hanapufam  taluk.  It  is 
noted  for  the  Minakshi  Paper  Mill  and  for  exceptionally 
Punalur  luscious  pine-apples.  The  paper 

“  mill  was  started  in  1888  and  is  an  indigen¬ 

ous  enterprise.  Raw  materials  are  cheaply  available  here. 
The  place  has  a  railway  station  on  the  Tinnevelly-Quilon 
*  History  of  Kef  Sla,  Vql.  II,  p.  1 10. 
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line.  The  Kallada  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge. 

This  talufe  occupies  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Division.  It  has  an  area  of  142-76  square 
Quilon  taluk  and  a  population  of  247,632  according 

to  the  census  of  1931.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kaf  u- 
nagappalli  and  Kunnat'hur  taluks,  east  by  Kottafakkafa, 
so  nth  by  Chirayinkll  and  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Several  backwaters  traverse  the  taluk.  There  are 
no  mountains,  though  the  eastern  parts  are  hilly.  The 
ground  is  undulating  and  the  soil  productive.  Two  rivers, 
the  Kallada  and  the  It’hikkafa,  flow  through  it.  Though  the 
taluk  enjoys  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  87-97  inches 
the  summer  months  are  vary  hot. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  raised  are; 


Coconut 

49,885  acres 

Paddy 

14,611  „ 

Tapioca 

10,040  „ 

Pepper 

6  „ 

The  following  minor  irrigation  works  are  maintained: 

Punnakkulat'hu  chira,  in  Pafavur  pakuthi,  Kokkattu- 
konat'hu  chira  and  ^Smapufat'hu  chira  in  Mlnsd  pakuthi, 
Athio'hanallur  chira  and  Kottayadi  chira  in  Sthic'hanallur 
pakuthi,  Paraknlat'hu  chira.  Umayanalltir  chira,  KovQr 
chira  in  Iravipufam  pakuthi,  Pefumkulat'hu  Thodu  in 
Vadakkgvila  pakuthi,  and  Chorat'hii  Thodu  in  East  Kallada 
pakuthi. 

Pishing  industry  is  carried  on  by  the  people  along 
the  coast.  Trade  in  copra,  timber  and  other  articles  is 
another  occupation  of  the  people. 
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For  purposes  of  land  revenue  administration  the 
taluk  is  divided  into  the  follovying  pakuthies : 


1. 

Athic'banallur 

8. 

Nedumpana 

2. 

East  Kallada 

9. 

Pafavar 

3. 

Ifavipufam 

10. 

Pefina^ 

4. 

Kilikollur 

11. 

Quilon 

5. 

Kottankafa 

12. 

ThrkSvilvattam 

6. 

Mlnadu 

13. 

Thrkkadavur 

7. 

Munro  Island 

14. 

V  a^akkeviia 

The  office  of  the  Tahsildar  is  at  Quilon.  The  taluk 
has  a  district  court,  the  offices  of  the  Division  Peishkar 
and'  the  Assistant  Peishkar,  two  Munsiff’s  courts,  a 
second  class  Magistrate’s  court,  a  municipality,  a 
Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  the  District 
Registrar’s  office,  two  sub-registry  offices,  offices  of  the 
Assistant  Excise  Commissioner,  the  Divisional  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  three  police 
charging  stations,  two  district  hospitals,  148  schools  of 
different  grades,  English  as  well  as  MalayS|am,  with 
37,023  pupils,  Anchal,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  port 
office,  several  aided  Vaidyasslas,  and  a  number  of  tile,  coir 
and  other  factories  and  mills. 

Places  of  interest  in  the  taluk  are  Siramam, 
Prakkulam  and  Thevalli. 

Situated  at  8“  53'  28"  N.  Latitude  and  76°  36’  59"  E. 
Longitude,  this  beautiful  ancient  town  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Division  Peishkar  of  the  district  as 
well  as  of  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk. 
It  was  the  early  capital  of  this  State  and 
was  a  very  important  centre  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Formerly  it  was  the  cantonment  of  the  subsidiary  force 
maintained  by  the  State.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  West  Coast.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs  a§ 
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early  as  851  A.  D.  as  Kaulam-mall,  when  it  was  already 
frequented  by  ships  fronl  China.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  St.  Thomas  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Portuguese  established  a  factory  here  in  1503, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  Until  1829  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Travancore  Dewan 
,  and  the  British  Resident,  A  British  garrison  was  stationed 
here  between  the  years  1803  and  1830  after  which  it  was 
replaced  by  a  native  regiment. 

The  Malabar  Era  is  associated  with  this  town,  and  its 
origin  dates  back  to  825  A.  D.,  when  king  Udaya  Msrt'han^a 
Varma  was  reigning  at  Quilon.  He  convened  a  council  of 
the  learned  man  of  Ksfala  with  the  object  of  introducing  a 
new  era.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Kollam  year  from 
the  loth  of  August  825  A.  D.,  and  the  whole  of  KSfala 
accepted  the  new  calendar.* 

Quilon  is  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  Christian 
effort  in  Travancore.  Two  ISTestorian  Bishops  from  Babylon 
arrived  here  in  the  ninth  century  A.  D.  They  were  allowed 
to  build  churches  and  shops.  There  is  also  a  strong 
Muhammadan  population  in  the  town.  The  trade  that 
existed  with  Arabia  brought  in  many  people  from  that 
country  who  were  follow'ers  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  said  that 
in  22  A.  H.  (i.  e.,  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.)  a  party 
headed  by  Malik-Ibn  Habil  landed  at  Quilon  to  propagate 
Islam  and  that  a  mosque  was  built  by  Hussain,  one  of  his 
sons. 

Quilon  has  a  reef  of  rocks  along  its  beach,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  corrosion  by  sea  and  helps  the  ryots  to  plant  coconut 
trees  so  near  the  water’s  edge  that  their  shadows  fall  on 
the  beating  surf,  a  phenomenon  not  met  with  at  any  other 
part  of  this  coast.  On  the  south  is  a  beautiful  bay  known 
to  the  early  mariners  of  Europe  as  affording  natural 
protection  to  ships  even  in  the  worst  weather.  With  the 

*  Ob  this  point  see  Vpl.  II,  p.  61, 
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opening  of  the  railway  the  town  has  secured  direct  and 
easy  communication  with  the  towns  of  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  and  is  likely  to  regain  her  former  position  as  an 
important  commercial  centre.  The  palace  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  stands  out  boldly  on  a  hill  on  the  shore 
of  the  Ashtamuti  lake  at  ThevalU.  Cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  tiles  are  the  chief  in¬ 
dustries.  Trade  in  cashewnut  is  also  carried  on,  large 
quantities  of  prepared  nuts  being  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  market  of  Quilon  supplies  every  species  of 
article  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  natives. 

The  sea-port  is  an  open  roadstead  situated  off  a  bight 
in  the  coast  formed  by  the  Thanka&sefi  point,  a  British 
possession,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  coast  line.  During 
fine  weather,  usually  from  September  till  May,  vessels  can 
anchor  in  the  inner  anchorage  in  4^  to  5  fathoms  of  water 
4/10  of  a  mile  off  the  shore. 

There  is  a  first  class  travellers’  bungalow  near  the 
Railway  Station.  The  town  is  lighted  with  electricity. 
It  is  a  station  of  the  Pallivasal  Project.  It  has  also  a 
District  court,  a  Magistrate’s  court,  an  important  railway 
station,  hospitals,  sathrams  and  numerous  other  Govern¬ 
ment  institutions  besides  a  large  number  of  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  coir  mats  and  matting, 
wood  and  iron  works,  cashew  nuts,  etc. 

This  is  a  mountain  peak  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Pat'hanamthitta  taluk.  It  contains  the  most  important 
Sabai'itnala  ^astha  temple  situated  on  the  Western 
Ghats.  The  temple  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  very  thick  forest  and  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill.  Though  this  temple  is  difficult  of  access,  many 
pilgrims  go  to  worship  there  on  the  Makafa  Sankranthi  day 
in  the  middle  of  January.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
paid  a  visit  to  the  temple  in  1115  M.  E.  accompanied  by  Her 
Highness  the  Maharaui  and  the  Dewan. 
dO 
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A  village  in  Kunnat'hur  taluk  about  twelve  miles 
from  Adar.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  large  fresh¬ 
en-  fhs  water  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a 

.  m  •  a  pagoda  dedicated  to  Sastha.  The 

American  Mission  conducts  a  residential  school  which  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  small  hill  close  by.  A  weekly 
^  market  is  held  at  this  place.  “This  smiling  happy  village 
is  a  beauty  spot,  a  health  resort  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage”. 


Shencotta  taluk 


This  is  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  lies  almost  entirely  beyond  the  Ghats.  It  has  an 
area  of  129'14  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  47,868  according  to  the  census  of  1931. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sahyadri  Range  and 
Pat’hanapufam  taluk  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Thenka&i 
taluk  of  the  Tinnevelly  District. 


The  western  portion  of  the  taluk  is  mountainous 
and  the  ground  gradually  slopes  towards  the  oast.  About 
42,881  acres  are  under  reserved  forests.  The  eastern 
portion  is  made  up  of  plains  containing  extensive  fields 
under  wet  and  dry  cultivation.  Ro  large  rivers  drain  this 
taluk,  but  there  are  a  few  small  streams  like  the  Kllamman- 
kovil  river,  the  Hafihafa  Radi,  the  Hanumaii  Radi  and 
the  Karuppa  Nadi,  which  are  waterless  during  summer. 

Granite  rooks  are  common,  but  no  other  minerals 
are  available.  The  forests  in  the  ’  western  portion  abound 
in  timber  trees  such  as  teak  and  blackwood.  Fruit  trees 
like  the  coconut,  jack,  mango,  iluppa,  and  tamarind  are 
largely  grown  in  the  plains.  Elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  beasts  are  found  in  the  hills;  crows,  ducks,  fowls  and 
kites  are  among  the  birds  that  are  commonly  met  with. 
Fish  is  obtained  from  the  numerous  irrigation  tanks. 


The  climate  is  generally  temperate,  though  the 
summer  heat  is  somewhat  severe.  The  taluk  receives  an 
annual  average  rainfall  of  55  inches. 
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Out  of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  34,509  acres  16,461 
acres  are  under  crops.  The  whole  cultivable  area  covers 
8,452  acres  of  wet  lands  and  26,057  acres  of  dry  lands.  The 
principal  crops  raised  are  paddy,  coconut  and  rubber. 
Oholam  and  ragi  are  also  raised.  The  areas  under  the 
different  crops  are: 

Paddy 

Rubber 

Coconut 

Tea 

Coffee 

There  are  270  elds  in  the  taluk  and  the  wet  lands  are 
irrigated  by  167  channel-fed  and  fifteen  raiU'^fed  tanks, 

The  people  are  mainly  agricultural.  Pottery  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on  as  cottage  industries  in  some 
localities,  There  are  cartable  roads  throughout  the  taluk. 
The  South  Indian  Railway  crosses  it  and  there  are  three 
stations  on  this  line  within  its  limits. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies  : 

1.  Ac'hanputhur  6.  Pui'hur 

2.  Ayikkudi  7.  Puliyara 

3.  Ilat'har  8.  Samburvadakafa 

4.  Karkuiji  9.  Shencotta 

5.  Klangadu 

The  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk  has  his  headquarters  at 
Shencotta  town,  which  has  a  combined  Munsiff’s  and  First 
Class  Magistrate’s  court,  a  Municipal  Council,  a  Sub-Regis¬ 
try  office,  a  Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court, 
a  District  Hospital  and  a  police  charging  station  with  eight 
out-posts  under  it.  There  is  a  Village  Panchayat  at 
Sambtlrvadakafa.  The  taluk  also  has  several  Ayurvedic 


8,562  acres 
2,727  „ 

1,105  „ 

1,050  „ 

20.  „ 
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VaidyaSalas  and  seventeen  schools,  English  as  well  as 
Tamil  with  a  total  enrolment  of  2,611. 

Places  of  interest  in  the  taluk  are  Syikkudi,  Pulh 
yara,  Saimburvadakafa  and  Sfyanksvu,  The  headquarters 
of  the  taluk  is  only  four  miles  from  the  famous  waterfall 
at  Courtallam. 

This  town  is  situated  at  the  frontier  and  is  the  first 
station  on  the  railw'ay  entering  the  State  across  the 
Western  Ghats.  The  population  is  mainly 
Shencotta  town  Taniilian.  The  town  and  its  vicinity  were 
for  some  time  under  the  sway  of  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  but  eventually  they  came  under  Travancore.  As 
in  British  Indian  villages,  the  people  live  in  streets,  the 
houses  of  the  labouring  classes  being  small  and  congested. 
About  four  miles  from  the  town  is  the  famous  Courtallam 
waterfall.  The  town  is  administered  by  a  municipal 
council,  A  combined  Munsiff’s  and  Magistrate’s  court,  a 
Panchayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s  court,  a  District 
Hospital,  ’an  English  High  School,  a  Sub-Registry  office, 
a  police  charging  station  and  an  Anchal  office  are  among 
the  chief  Government  institutions  in  the  town. 

This  taluk  is  situated  between  the  sea  and  the 
"Vsinpanad  lake.  It  has  an  area  of  117T4  square  miles  and 
^  ,  a  population  of  204,474  according  to  the 

bherthala  taluk  .  t,  ,•  ■.  7  ,  , 

census  of  1931.  It  was  formerly  included 

in  the  Kottayam  Division,  but  now  it  forms  a  part  of  Quilon 
Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cochin  State,  on 
the  east  by  the  Vcmpanad  lake,  on  the  south  by  Ampala- 
ppula  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  surface  is  low  and  the  soil  sandy.  There  are 
extensive  coconut  plantations  throughout  this  taluk.  There 
are  neither  hills  nor  rocks  nor  rivers. 

The  taluk  enjoys  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  104-7 
inches.  The  climate  is  often  intemperate.  The  extreme 
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heat  and  otbei’  insanitary  aspects  of  the  taluk  give  rise 
to  many  diseases,  such  as  elephantiasis  and  leprosy. 
The  cultivable  area  in  1112  M.  E.  was  59,262  acres  and  the 
area  cropped  57,352  acres.  The  main  crops  raised  and  the 
areas  under  them  are  given  below  : 

Coconut  34,941  acres 

Paddy  '  22,145  „ 

Tapioca  266  „ 


Agricultural  loans  are  taken  by  the  ryots.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  bunds  there  are  no  large  irrigation 
works.  A  portion  of  the  taluk  known  as  Kafappuramis 
noted  for  its  vegetables,  betels,  etc. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture 
and  fishing.  The  Ilavas  w'ho  form  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu 
population  have  largely  taken  to  coir  spinning  and  coir 
matting.  The  extraction  of  coconut  oil  is  an  important 
industry. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies : 


1. 

Afmr 

9. 

2. 

Kokkothamangalam 

10. 

3. 

Msfafikkulam 

11. 

4. 

Pallippurain 

12. 

5. 

Panavalli 

13. 

6. 

Sherthala  (north) 

14. 

7. 

Do.  (south) 

15. 

8.  Thapnfi’niukkani  (north) 


Thannirmukkam  (south) 
Thuravar  (north) 

Do.  (south) 
ThaikattuSSefi 
Vadnthalamattat'hilbhagam 
Vayalar  (east) 

Do.  (west) 


There  are  two  police  charging  stations  with  three 
out-posts,  a  third  grade  Anchal  office,  with  seven  sub- 
offices,  Sub-Kegistry  offices.  Excise  Range  office  and  several 
schools,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  21,278. 
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A  village  in  iimpahippiila  taluk,  about  four  miles  east 
of  the  Ampalapp’jla  temple.  ^  There  is  a  very  old  temple 
dedicated  to  Sastha.  A  medicated  oil  pre- 
Thakali  pared  in  this  temple  is  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  curing  rheumatic  complaints. 

A  small  promontory  on  the  Quilon  coast,  w]^ich 
belongs  to  the  British  Government.  It  has  an  area  of  only 
96  acres.  The  Portuguese  settled  here  and 
Tbanka^fteii  ^  factory,  a  fort  and  some  churches. 

The  place  was  under  them  from  1552  to  1665  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  The  English  secured  it  from  the 
Dutch  in  1795  after  the  capture  of  Cochin.  It  was  handed 
over  to  the  British  Government  along  with  Anjengo  in 
1810.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Collector  of 
Timievelly.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fort  and  the  Portuguese 
tower  are  still  extant.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  here 
in  1902, 


A  hilly  village  on  the  Western  Ghats,  situated  on 
the  Trivandrum— Shen cotta  road.  The  country  around  is 
one  of  the 'most  important  planting  areas  in  Travancore. 

There  are  several  rubber  and  tea  estates 
Thenmala  Kalt'hufit'hi  valley.  The  village 

owns  two  match  factories  which  are  purely  Indian  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Quilon— Sheneotta  Railway  passes  through  this 
village  and  there  is  a  station  at  the  place. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  taluks  in  the 
Division.  It  has,  an  area  of  212‘23  square  miles  and  a 
,  population  of  3,37,553  according  to  the 

Thiruvalla  taluk  cmr,.  t.  •  ,  in  ,, 

census  of  1931.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Ohanganaslefi  taluk,  east  by  Pat'hanamthitta  taluk, 
south  by  Kunnat'hur,  Mavelikkafa  and  Karfhikappalli 
taluks  and  on  the  west  by  Ampalappula  and  Karfhikappalli 
taluks. 
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There  are  no  mountains  here.  The  surface  is  hilly 
towards  the  east  and  sandy  towards  the  west.  The  taluk 
is  full  of  numerous  eminences  with  low  lands  covered  by 
paddy  fields  between  them.  The  soil  is  generally  hard. 
The  important  rivers  that  flow  through  this  taluk  are  the 
Pampa,  the  Manimala  and  the  ilc'hankovil  rivers.  There 
are  ho  mines  nor  minerals,  and  the  few  rocks  which  are 
found  here  and  there  consist  mainly  of  oilica  and  granite. 
The  important  trees  that  are  grown  are  coconut,  arecanut, 
jack  and  mango.  The  taluk  enjoys  a  healthy  climate.  It 
receives  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  110'9  inches. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  are  given  below: 
Coconut  43,150  acres 

Tapioca  -  38,510  „ 

Paddy  33,198  „ 

Sugar-cane  6,546  ,, 

Pepper  1,400  „ 

Rubber  1,321  „ 

Ginger  ,  10  ,, 

Nayars  and  Syrian  Christians  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  Thifuvalla  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
taluk.  The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies  ; 


1. 

Ala 

14. 

'  Kuratfissefi 

2. 

Aranmula 

15. 

Mannar 

3. 

AyifQr 

17. 

Nedumpuram 

4. 

Ohengannar 

18. 

Panthalam-V  adakkskk  s 

5. 

Oheriyanadu 

18. 

Pantanad 

6. 

Blumattar 

19. 

Pefingara 

7. 

Ifavipsftir 

20. 

Puliyar 

8: 

Ka^apra 

21. 

Put'hankavu 

9. 

KallappEra 

32. 

Thifuvanvanfnr 

10. 

Kaviyar 

23. 

Thifuvalla 

11. 

Kavumbhagam 

24. 

Thottappula^sefi 

12. 

Kilakksbhagam 

25. 

Vadakkskkafa 

13. 

K5yippuram 

26. 

Veninapi 
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There  are  three  police  charging  stations  at  Oliengaii- 
nnr,  Thif uvalla  ■  and  Sranmula  with  three  out-posts  at 
Mannar,  Mallappalli,  Puramattam.  The  taluk  has  also  the 
following  Government  and  other  institutions.  Two  Munsiff’s 
courts  at  Thiruvalla,  a  Paiichayat  and  Bench  Magistrate’s 
court,  Thiruvalla,  a  Second  Class  Magistrate’s  court, 
Thiruvalla,  a  District  Hospital,  Thiruvalla,  a  District 
Dispensary,  Cheugannur,  an  office  of  the  Divisional  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools,  Thiruvalla,  an  office  of  the  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Mallappalli,  an  office  of  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Inspector  of  Schools,  Chengannur,  the  Sanitary  Circle 
office,  Thiruvalla,  two  Sub-Registry  offices,  Thiruvalla, 
the  Sub-Registry  office,  Chengannur  and  a  second  grade 
Anchal  office,  Thiruvalla. 

It  also  possesses  a  municipal  council  and  402  schools 
of  all  grades,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  65,699. 

Thiruvalla  takes  its  name  from  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Thifuvallabhan  (Sri  Vallabha  or 
Thuuvalla  town  According  to  tradition  a  colony 

of  Brahmans  and  Nayars  built  a  small  temple  and 
installed  Vishnu’s  disc  in  it.  Later  the  image  of 
Vishnu  was  installed.  A.  natural  big  pool  within  the 
temple  is  considered  to  be  a  rare  phenomenon.  Besides 
the  image  of  Vishnu  there  are  five  images  all  made  of  five 
metals  called  pancha  Idha,  gold,  silver,  tin,  load  and  copper. 
The  main  image  of  Vishriu  is  according  to  tradition  the 
image  made  for  Sathyaki,  a  close  relation  and  devotee  of 
Krshoa.  After  Krshna’s  departure  from  this  world,  the 
image  was  entrusted  to  Gafuda,  who  put  it  in  a  river.  When 
the  Kerala  king  was  told  by  Gafuda  in  a  dream  where  the 
image  was  lying,  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  installed  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  temple  was  built 
around  this  image.  There  are  wonderful  corridors  all  made 
of  large  granite  slabs.  The  flagstaff  is  a  wonderful 
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structure.  There  is  an  ancient  underground  cellar  in 
this  temple.  According  to  an  interesting  custom  of  legend¬ 
ary  origin  one  Brahman  is  fed  every  noon  before  the 
NivMyam  is  offered  to  the  image  of  the  God.  The  food 
is  served  not  on  a  plantain  leaf  as  is  usual,  but  in  a  plate 
and  dishes  made  of  the  sheath  of  the  areoa  palm. 

The  town  is  now  a  strong  Syrian  Christian  centre 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Metropolitan. 
There  are  numerous  banks  in  this  town.  A  municipal 
council  conducts  the  civic  administration. 

A  village  in  the  Sherthala  taluk,  well-known  for  its 
temple.  People  from  various  places  resort  to  this  temple 

...  for  the  consecrated  medicine  prepared 
lnruvi..a  there,  wliich  is  believed  to  possess  the 
miraculous  power  of  neutralising  all  kinds  of  poison  in  the 
human  body. 

A  village  near  Hafippad  in  Kart'hikappaJli  taluk, 
situated  on  the  canal  route  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Kayamkulam  lake.  The  sea-coast  offers 
Thtkkunnappula  facilities  for  fishing  industry.  There 

is  a  temple  and  a  palace  here.  The  pakuthi  of  Thfkkunnap- 
pula  is  an  estate  of  the  E^appaHi  Chief. 


Kottayam  Division. 

This  is  the  northernmost  Division  of  the  State  and 
has  an  area  of  3,540  square  miles.  The  present  Kottayam 
Division  comprises  the  two  former  divisions 
^  boundartes^  Kottayam  and  Dsvikulam.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Cochin  State  and 
Coimbatore  district,  on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Madura, 
on  the  south  by  the  Quilofi  Division  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  the  Cochin  State, 

n 
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One  of  the  taluks,  Paior,  touches  the  sea-coast  and 
three  others  Vaikam,  Kottayam  and  Changans&^eri  are 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Vempana^ 
Physical  features  There  are  no  rocky  formations  along 

•the  coast.  Neither  hills  nor  big  rocks  are  to  be  found 
in  the  coastal  taluks  or  in  the  western  parts  of  KSttayam, 
Changanasssfi,  Vaikam  and  Kunnat'hunS^.  The  ground 
rises  towards  the  east  and  north-e^kst.  MllvSttupula  and 
Tho^upula  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  composing  the  High 
Ranges  are  mountainous.  The  highest  peak  in  Thodupula 
is  Kodayai'hQr  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  Dsvikulam 
and  Peermede  rise  to  more  than  five  thousand  feet.  The 
western  parts  are  covered  with  coconut  palms,  rich  paddy 
fields  and  a  chain  of  lagoons,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Vempansd  lake.  No  mines. exist  in  any  of  the  taluks. 
Granite  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Muvattupula  and 
Mlnao'hil. 

The  extensive  hilly  region  of  the  High  Ranges 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Travancore.  The 
tract  is  covered  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  ranges  of 
hills  of  lower  elevation  with  deep  fertile  valleys  between 
them.  The  chief  plateaux  in  the  High  Ranges  are  : 


Gudaramala 

Devikulam 

Anakkndi 

Vattavadi 


Ifavimala 

Pefumamala 

Anchanad 

Kundala 


The  prominent  peaks  are  the  following  : 


Kafimkulam 

Dgvimala 

Tele  Itti 

Chokkanmudi 

Vskavara 

AllemaUa 


Snaraudi 

Ksttumala 

Kumafikkal 

Payratmala 

Korumpara 

Pampadi  cholg 
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The  principal  forests  are  in  Changana^sefi,  Mavattu- 
pula,  Kunnat'hunad  and  Thodupula  and  the  High  Ranges. 

Elorg,  vegetation  improves  in  appearance  and 

variety  towards  the  hills  on  the  east.  Teaks 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  reserved  forests  of  Malayattnr, 
Iful,  ThempEvu,  Venga  and  Anjili  are  some  of  the 
other  important  species  that  grow  largely  in  this  district. 
Artitioial  as  well  as  natural  regeneration  of  these  trees  is 
going  on.  Sandal-wood,  mahogany  and  other  varieties 
are  planted  experimentally  and  are  found  to  grow 
satisfactorily.  Coconut  gardens  are  numerous  in  the  plains, 
The  chief  crops,  food  and  commercial,  raised  in  this  Divir 
sion  are  paddy,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  tea,  rubber,  and  areca- 
nut.  Brinjal,  cucumber,  pumpkin,  bean,  ginger,  jack, 
mango,  plantain  trees  etc.,  grow  well. 

Tea,  cardamom  and  rubber  are  the  chief  products  in 
the  Peermede  taluk.  In  the  forests  of  this  taluk,  Thempavu, 
Venga  and  other  wild  trees  grow  abundantly.  Sandal-wood 
and  rose-wood  are  the  most  important  trees  found  in 
the  Dsvikulam  taluk,  teak  being  rare.  Paddy  is  grown 
to  a  small  extent. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountains  varies,  the  loftiest, 
the  Anamudi  Peak  (8,837  ft.)  being  the  highest  in  India 
south  of  the  Himalayas.  The  mountains  possess  every 
variety  of  climate.  Several  large  rivers  flow  by  tortuous 
courses  through  high  banks  and  rocky  beds,  into  the  back¬ 
waters  or  the  sea  on  the  west.  The  most  important  of 
these  rivers  is  the  Pefiyar  which  after  a  course  of  142 
miles  enters  the  backwater  of  Kodungallur.  A  portion  of 
its  enormous  discharge  of  water  is  diverted  to  Madura 
by  the  Pefiyar  Irrigation  Works.  This  river  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  beauty  of  these  hills.  A  great  variety 
of  scenery  results  from  the  very  wild  virgin  jungle 
and  dense  growth  of  open  stretches  and  deep  valleys 
planted  with  tea,  rubber  and  cardamom.  Fifty  years  ago 
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characteristic  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  also  several 
others  which  occur  in  the  rain  forest  areas.  In  many  places 
the  vegetation  shows  a  gradual  transition.  This  is  the  case 
especially  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys. 

The  hills  about  Peermede  and  Munnsr  have  a  veget¬ 
ation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  colder  regions.  Some 
of  the  characteristic  tree  forms  as  Pinus,  Cupressus  etc., 
are  however  absent. 

The  ground  vegetation  on  the  exposed  surfaces  at 
the  top  is  composed  of  a  few  shrubby  forms  belonging  to 
lantana  species  &c.,  with  a  number  of  prostrate  or  rosette 
or  other  low-growing  herbs. 

Among  the  low-lying  tracts  of  the  hills  are  marshy 
areas  covered  with  a  number  of  grasses  and  cyperaceae. 
Except  the  tree  fern  alsophila,  the  composition  of 
the  lower  orders  of  plants  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
higher  altitudes  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  other 
species  adapted  to  warmer  habitats.  Among  the  epiphytic 
forms  which  occur  in  plenty  a  number  of  new  forms  are 
met  with. 

The  ground  is  very  fertile  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  humus  present  and 
is  made  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  which  requires  a 
cool  climate  and  plenty  of  manure.  It  is  generally  in  the 
forest  clearings  that  tea  plants  are  grown,  and  here  the 
ground  is  often  soaked  with  humus  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
two  feet.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  regions  is  the 
existence  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the 
temperate  regions  which  never  grow  satisfactorily  in  the 
plains. 

The  true-  tropical  rain-forest  area  is  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  tho  north-eastern  corner  of  the  State.  Here  the 
formation  may  be  described  as  of  primaeval  growth 
untampered  by  any  outside  agency.  There  is  a  high 
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mean  annual  temperature  with  a  rainfall  of  over  eighty 
inches  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The 
climate  is  thus  warm  and  ever-moist  and  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  most  luxuriant.  The  forests  are  terrifying  in  their 
aspect  in  contrast  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  wooded 
country  elsewhere.  Giant  trees  ranging  in  height  from  50 
to  100  ft.  or  more  expand  their  foliage  above  the  broken 
forest  wall  forming  a  canopy  shutting  off  much  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  their  pale,  gleaming,  ever  moist,  unbranched 
trunks  very  well  out-lined  against  the  mosaic  of  foliage 
afford  a  suitable  substratum  for  an  enormous  number  and 
variety  of  epiphytic  forms  embodying  all  types  from  algae 
to  flowering  plants. 

The  botanical  composition  of  these  forests  slightly 
varies  from  place  to  place,  but  is  generally  coiistant 
and  typical.  The  rain-forest  flora  is  a  complex  formation 
embodying  a  number  of  different  strata  of  plant  life; 
for  there  are  many  subordinate  types  of  growth  forju, 
such  as  climbers,  epiphytes,  undorshrubs,  forest  herbs 
and  parasites  of  the  ground  vegetation,  associated  with 
the  trees,  each  forming  a  distinct  sub-formation.  There 
is  also  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  forest  over  level 
areas  and  those  covering  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  hills. 
In  the  former  the  whole  forest  floor  is  thickly  matted  with 
a  variety  of  large-leaved  shrubby  forms,  all  struggling  for 
breathing  space  and  light  in  the  almost  perennial  dampness, 
while  countless  creepers  many  feet  in  length  and  of 
fantastic  shapes  chain  up  the  various  plants  forming  an 
impenetrable  jungle.  The  trunks  of  almost  all  the  big  trees 
are  supported  by  elegant  plank  buttresses.  The  trunks  of 
these  big  trees  thus  present  a  star-like  appearance  in  cross 
section  unlike  the  usual  circular  outline. 

The  forests  of  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills, 
though  showing  many  similar  features,  are  rather  less 
luxuriant  with  fewer  creepers  and  undergrowth  and  are 
thus  more  open  for  passage.  Such,  forests  extend  along  the 
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valleys  for  considerable  distances.  The  forest  resembles 
immense  dark  columned  halls  affording  free  passage  and 
clear  view  in  all  directions.  “It  admits  the  visitor  as  it 
were  into  a  vast  green  vaulted  hall,  the  roof  of  foliage 
raised  aloft  20  metres  above  the  ground  by  countless 
columns  often  marvellous  in  shape,  huge  steins  without  a 
branch  straight  as  an  arrow  and  cylindrical  and  mingled 
with  them  weaker  ones  that  are  gnarled,  bent,  and  repea¬ 
tedly  branched,  all  lose  themselves  overhead  in  the  loose 
mass  of  leaves  which  is  traversed  at  many  places  by  richly 
foliaged  liana.  A  subdued  mysterious  light  enfolds  the 
bright-barked,  silvery-grey,  or  brownish  holds,  whilst  here 
and  there,  as  in  a  church,  the  sun’s  rays  play  in  quivering 
golden  beams”.  The  ground-vegetation  is  sparse  and  com¬ 
posed  of  large-leaved  ferns  and  bushes. 

Within  the  forest  the  botanist  will  at  once  endeavour 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  systematic  composition.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  large  trees  that  produce  the  general  covering  of 
the  forest,  the  labour  is  usually  iii  vain.  The  trees  are  so 
tall,  straight  and  unbranched  to  great  heights  and  intermin¬ 
gled  with  the  trunks  of  the  liana  that  only  felling  the  trees 
would  secure  the  object  in  view,  aiid  to  do  this  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  the  trees  are  bound  together  by  a  tangle  of  liana. 
It  does  not,  moreover,  always  lead  to  decisive  results. 
Many  of  them  blossom  but  seldom,  or  do  so  only  for  a  short 
period.  Sometimes  the  ground  over  considerable  areas 
would  be  seen  covered  with  fallen  flowers  or  fruits,  but  one 
can  only  guess  the  trees  from  which  they  have  dropped 
down.  .Occasionally  we  also  come  across  broken  twigs, 
some  with  flowers  or  fruits,  and  at  times  even  large  bran¬ 
ches  fallen  down  by  the  enormdus  weight  of  the  epiphytic 
vegetation  which  they  could  not  bear. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  trees  come  the  liana  with 
their  strange  and  curiously  shaped  stems,  the  latter  some¬ 
times  hanging  like  long  cables  from  the  topmost  branches 
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of  the  trees  and  reaching  to  very  near  the  gi’ound,  or  else 
found  in  a  tangled  heap  at  the  foot  of  some  of  the  bigger 
forest  trees,  or  sometimes  even  forming  an  arched  roof  by 
themselves  due  to  the  coiling  and  inter-twining  of  their 
many  branches,  the  whole  structure  resembling  a  natura,! 
growth.  Their  woody  stems  are  devoid  of  leaves  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  their  foliage  being  found  up 
aloft  among  those  of  the  tallest  trees  and  sometimes  even 
completely  covering  the  entire  crown  of  tlie  latter.  In  their 
methods  of  fruit  or  seed  dispersal  they  resemble  the  tallest 
trees,  mainly  depending  on  the  agency  of  wild  and  possessing- 
winged  fruits  or  seeds.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tree  types, 
here  also  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  various  species 
for  the  same  reasons.  Many  of  them  have  their  stems 
twisted  ill  the  form  of  thick  cords  and  present  a  curious 
internal  sight  exhibiting  all  types  of  abnormal  growth. 
Their  leaves  are  large  and  variously  lobed  or  even  pun¬ 
ctured  with  large  holes,  all  adaptations  to  increaso  the  sur¬ 
face  area  for  assimilation.  A  number  of  these  possesses 
festoons  of  Eerial  roots  that  hang  down  in  the  air  to  absorb 
atmospheric  moisture;  these  roots  being  themselves  taken 
hold  of  by  other  lesser  types  of  climbing  plants  to  struggle 
upward  into  sunlight  and  warmth.  In  addition  to  these 
permanent  woody  climbers  there  are  a  large  numbor  of- 
lessor  forms  of  climbing  plants  which  have  a  comparatively 
shorter  period  of  life  history.  They  grow  rapidly  during 
seasons  when  the  forest  dome  is  less  dense,  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  quickly  and  then  die.  Such  are  the 
various  species  of  Thunbergia,  species  of  Iporaoea,  many 
Aselepiads,  etc. 

To  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  liana  the  epiphytes 
contribute  to  the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  rain 
forest.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  see  any  bit  of  bark  with¬ 
out  an  epiphyte  growing  on  it.  Perching  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  twigs,  and  even  on  the  leaves  right  up  to  the 
extreme  tips,  is  a  wealth  of  phanerogams  and  .  ferns,  not 
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only  herbs  but  also  shurbs  and  even  trees  leaving  no  space 
for  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life  which  are  forced  upward  to 
find  their  lodgings  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Mosses  and 
many  lichens  lend  a  background  to  the  other  epiphytes 
and  the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  an  aerial  flower 
garden. 

Apart  from  the  trees,  the  liana  and  the  ephemeral 
herbaceous  flora,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  study  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  underwood.  One  peculiarity  is  the  great 
variety  of  foliage  displayed.  There  aje  large-leaved  ferns, 
thickets  of  bamboos,  clinging  forms  of  lygodium  and 
species  of  selaginella.  xi  frequent  phenomenon  is  the 
occurrence  of  one  herbaceous  type  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  occupying  a  vast  tract  of  ground  as  associations  of 
strobilanthes  bushes  that  sometimes  grow  over  six  feet  in 
height.  Lesser  areas  are  often  found  similarly  occupied 
by  species  of  impatiens,  etc.  Covering  the  ground  again 
are  many  varieties  of  grasses,  through  plant  forms  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  large  number  of  families,  all  growing  close  to  the 
ground,  along  with  wholly  parasitic  forms  which  proti’ude 
their  inflorescence  through  the  mass  of  dried  and  rotting 
leaves.  ■  These  latter  have  their  roots  attached  to  those  of 
neighbouring  plants  from  which  they  obtain  all  their 
nourishment  and  put  forth  only  their  inflorescence  which 
sometimes  occur  over  large  areas  of  forest  floor. 

The  yearly  production  of  organic  matter  in  these 
forests  is  said  to  approach  a  hundred  tons  per  acre.  In  the 
wealth  of  the  covering  of  fallen  leaves  and_  other  vegetable 
debris,  a  mighty  host  of  tiny  creatures  are  at  work 
consuming  this  residue.  The  destruction  of  organic  matter 
proceeds  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  large  quantities  of  humus  which  quickly  soaks  into 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  This  decaying 
organic  matter  affords  an.  excellent  substratum  for  the 
growth  of  saprophytic  plants  among  which  may  be  men^ 
tioned  a  number  of  orchids  and  many  fungi,  some  of  them 
92 
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luminiferous  at  night.  It  is  in  this  rich  humus  soil  that  the 
various  herbaceous  forms  grown  They  are  prominent  not 
only  because  of  their  dimensions  and  their  large  brightly 
coloured  inflorescence,  but  also  frequently  because  of  their 
abundance.  Species  of  heliconia,  taller  than  a  man,  form 
dense  thickets,  all  with  perennial  underground  rhizomes 
from  which  solitary  or  clustered  shoots  are  put  forth. 
The  thickets  formed  by  some  of  these  zingiberaoeous 
plants  are  so  dense  and  tall  and  the  shoots  so  stiff 
that  they  do  not  qjlow  any  other  vegetation  to  grow 
between  them.  It  is  in  such  forests  where  the  soil  is 
richly  humus  that  cardamom  grows  luxuriantly.  The 
planters  sow  the  seeds  in  proper  time  and  go,  and  nature 
takes  care  of  the  rest.  They  return  only  to  claim  the  fruits 
which  they  have  to  gather  with  considerable  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  thick  growth  of  vegetation.  The  plant 
cannabis  sativa  is  also  found  growing  wild  amongst  these 
herbaceous  types,  and  in  Travancora  these  areas  may 
profitably  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  same. 

The  forests  of  middle  Travancora  unlike  those  of 
the  north-eastern  region  are  not  ever-green.  The  rain¬ 
fall  is  relatively  high,  but  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  in  most  cases  intervening  periods 
of  lesser  or  no  rainfall  when  the  trees  do  not  get  enough 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  forest  area  in  the  State 
may  be  said  to  be  of  this  type.  The  rainfall  ranges 
from  fifty  to  eighty  inches  or  more.  The  chief  character¬ 
istic  to  be  noted  regarding  these  forests  is  the  leaf-fall 
which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  dry  weather.  The 
undergrowth  of  the  forest  is  less  dense  though  essentially 
similar  in  the  composition  of  species  to  that  of  the  rain 
forests.  They  too,  however,  wither  and  die  when  the  forest 
floor  is  laid  bare.  There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  hardy  bushes  and  thorny  shrubs  with  fewer 
evergreen  undergrowth.  The  number  of  annual  plants  that 
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complete  their  life  cycle  within  the  favourable  season  is 
considerable. 

The  general  formation  of  the  forest  is  not  on  sucha 
grand  scale  as  in  the  rain  forest  area.  The  tree  forms  are 
not  of  such  tall  columnar  types.  Their  trunks  show  more 
branching  and  the  foliage  is  less  dense.  Large  bamboos 
play  an  important  part  in  the  making  up  of  the  forest  flora. 
They  occur  in  associations,  especially  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  where  water  stagnates  a  little  as  in  level  marshy 
areas.  In  addition  to  these  large  bamboos  we  also  get  large 
tracts  of  marshy  or  alluvial  soil  covered  with  the  dense 
growth  of  ochlandra  Travancoria  which  perhaps  grow 
nowhere  else  in  such  profusion.  This  reed  is  now  coming 
into  use  as  a  chief  raw  material  for  making  paper 
pulp.  The  monsoon  forest-belt  is  at  many  places  compo¬ 
sed  of  ochlandra  formations  alone  which  form  quite 
impenetrable  jungles  affording  food  and  protection  to 
elephant  herds  and  other  animals.  Another  important  tree 
in  this  belt  is  the  famous  Tectona-grandis  which  is  now 
cultivated  in  several  forest  clearings  as  large  plantations. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  smaller  trees  belonging  to 
many  families  growing  associated  with  the  shrubs  and  the 
larger  trees.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  they  have  also 
much  branched  trunks.  Among  these  mention  may  be  made 
of  Sterculia  foetida,  Malvaceae  and  Bombacese. 

The  change  from  the  rain-forest  tract  to  that  of  the 
monsoon-forest  is  a  gradual  one  and  is  noticeable  only 
during  the  summer  months.  During  rainy  season  they 
resemble  each  other  very  much,  especially  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  epiphytic  and  ground  vegetation.  Among  the 
former  except  the  characteristic  species  of  impatiens, 
medinella  and  certain  orchids  and  the  filmy  ferns  the 
majority  of  types  occur  here  also.  During  summer  when 
most  of  the  trees  shed  a  large  part  of  their  foliage,  these 
epiphytic  forms  remain  in  a  dry  shrivelled  up  condition, 
though  retaining  their  vitality.  They  come  into  luxuriant 
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growth  with  the  beginning  of  the  rains.  To  -appreciate 
clearly  the  wealth  of  epiphytic  forms,  one  has  to  visit 
these  forests  in  the  rainy  season  when  they  almost  assume 
the  characteristics  of  the  rain  forests.  The  change  in  the 
vegetation  on  passing  from  the  constantly  humid  forests  to 
the  periodically  dry  one  is  clearly  manifest  only  in  the 
dry  season.  The  number  and  variety  of  herbaceous  types 
found  in  these  forests  are  considerable.  The  majority  of 
tropical  families  of  herbaceous  plants  are  represented  here. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  these  forests  is  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  herbaceous  flora  accord¬ 
ing  to  seasonal  variations.  Hero  in  fact  we  meet  with  the 
rain-forest  forms  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  plains 
according  as  the  ground  is  moist  or  partly  dry.  An  idea 
of  the  same  may  be  got  when  one  attempts  to  clear  such 
forest  lands  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Myriads  of  plants 
spring  up  in  the  open  ground  month  after  month,  with 
new  forms  appearing  after  almost  every  rain  so  that  to  the 
agriculturist  weeding  the  ground  of  these  forms  becomes  a 
difficult  and  costly  problem.  This  difficulty  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  are  plants  of  short  duration. 
Before  even  the  attempt  at  weeding  is  made,  a  number  of 
them  would  have  flowered  and  set  seed,  so  that  though  the 
parents  are  removed,  there  are  yet  countless  seeds  left 
in  the  ground  to  germinate  and  grow  once  again  at  the 
next  favourable  season.  Many  of  the  others  possess 
underground  rhizomes  or  stolons  which  resist  ■  ordinary 
drought  and  getting  cut  up  into  bits  when  the  ground  is 
tilled  develop  into  as  many  plants  as  they  get  themselves 
divided.  The  best  method  of  retrieving  the  ground  from 
these  weeds  is  to  have  the  whole  area  set  fire  to  along  with 
the  dried  up  remains  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  kill  out-right  the  majority  of  these  plants  or 
their  seeds.  This  method,  however,  is  effective  only  for 
one  year,  for,  during  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
ground  becomes  covered  with  the  seeds  of  many  of  these 
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annuals  brought  from  neighbouring  areas.  The  varieties 
of  ferns  growing  in  the  ground  are  different  from  that  of 
the  rain  forests. 

The  monsoon-forest  areas  are  valuable  tracts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  agriculture  and  as  a  source  of -revenue  to 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  possessing  a  large  number 
of  valuable  timber  trees  as  teak  etc.,  these  are  the  habitat 
of  the  bamboo  and  ochlandra  formations.  The  area  is  also 
suitable  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  rubber  and  pepper, 
the  two  really  important  plants  affording  an  appreciable 
income  next  only  to  coconut  and  paddy. 

In  the  rain-forest  as  well  as  in  the  monsoon-forest 
are  large  level  areas  where  water  often  stagnates.  The 
ground  is  clayey,  alluvial  and  rich  in  humus  content.  These 
areas  never  become  completely  dry,  being  located  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  or  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides. 
Rain  water  or  ground  water  always  percolates  through  the 
soil,  and  thus  these  areas  form  bog  lands  with  a  charac¬ 
teristic  vegetation.  Their  constitution  is  not  like  that  of 
the  neighbouring  forests.  The  ground  is  almost  exposed 
and  swampy  and  covered  with  marsh  grasses  and  sedges.  A 
few  small  trees  occur  along  the  margins  or  at  places  where 
the  ground  is  more  firm.  During  rainy  weather  they  get 
covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  but  the 
water  soon  soaks  into  the  soil.  The  MannSmkantam  is 
such  a  typical  forest  swamp. 

In  dealing  with  the  vegetation  of  the  forests  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  flora  of  the  rooks  forming  the 
floor  of  the  streams  that  rush  through  the  forests. 
Alrhost  all  these  rocky  beds  are  fully  overgrown  with  large 
associations  of  podostemonacem,  a  family  of  flowering 
plants  growing  exclusively  underneath  the  waters  of  these 
streams,  closely  adhering  to  the  rock  surfaces.  They 
do  not  have  proper  roots.  They  are  flowering  plants 
and  more  resemble  liverworts  than  any  other  type  of 
plant  form.  Their  stems  are  like  those  of  some  of  t]ro 
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liverworts  or  algffl  and  they  form  the  characteristic  flora 
of  these  rocky  beds.  The  Travancore  streams  are  rich  in 
the  genera  of  the  podostemonaceae.  A  number  of  forins 
has  been  collected  and  identified  and  all  the  chief  genera 
occur  here. 

Tigers,  elephants,  bisons,  bears,  deer,  monkeys  and 
wild  buffaloes  are  seen  in  the  forest  regions  of  this  Division. 

Fauna  forests  abound  in  big  game.  Cow's, 

buffaloes,  bullocks,  sheep  and  goats  ai'e 
among  the  chief  domestic  animals.  A  good  species  of  cows, 
very  small  in  size  but  of  good  milk-yield,  are  common  in 
Veo'htir,  a  village  in  Vaikam  taluk. 

Elephants,  Indian  bison  or  gaur,  the  sambur  or  bark¬ 
ing  deer,  the  Indian  chervorton  or  maise-deer,  the  Nilgifi 
wild  goat  or  ibex,  as  it  is  locally  called,  the  wild  boar,  the 
Indian  sloth  bear,  and  wild  boar,  tiger,  the  panther  ox- 
leopard  of  both  the  spotted  and  black  varieties  are  found 
in  the  forests  of  this  Division,  Numerous  other  species  of 
fauna  of  a  less  important  nature  are  also  found.  And  in 
addition,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Birds  like 
eagles,  wild  fowls  and  pea-fowls  are  also  seen.  Big  fishes 
are  found  in  the  PefiySr  lake.  The  Vempanad  lake  affords 
much  scope  for  fishing  industry.  Horses,  mules,  cow's  aiid 
buffaloes  are  the  domestic  animals  of  this  Division. 

The  Kottayam  Division  enjoys  a  heavy  rainfall. 

^  ^  The  normal  rainfall  in  inches  axxd  the  nor- 

Tainfail  ™8,ls  of  rainy  days  in  the  Division  except 
the  High  Ranges*  from  1107  to  1111  are 
shown  in  the  table  below  : 

Tears  1107  1108  1109  1110  1111 

Normal  rainfall  m  inches  ]23'9  124:‘0  125-3  184-6  124-1 

Normals  of  rainy  days  136  0  136-6  137-1  136-6  136-5 

*  The  figures  relating  tp  the  High  Ranges  aye  shown  separately. 
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Statement  showing  the  normals  of  rainfall  in  inches  at  the  taluk  headquarters 
in  the  year  1937  A.  D. 
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The  climate  is  generally  moderate,  but  the  summer  is 
very  hot  and  the  winter  very  cold  in  some  of  the  taluks. 
The  hilly  parts  of  Tho^upula  are  malarial. 

The  climate  of  Dsvikulam  and  Peermede  is  entirely 
different  from  that  prevailing  in  the  taluks  in  the  plains. 
Generally  it  is  very  agreeable.  The  climate  of  Devikulam 
is  cold  throughout,  the  rainfall  being  very  heavy  from 
Edavam  to  Vrschikam.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nearly  average  rainfall  in  inches  at  the  various  stations 
in  the  High  Ranges. 

Station  Number  Yearly  average 

of  years.  in  inches. 


1. 

Ohinnar 

28 

28-2 

2. 

Maraynr 

21 

59-3 

3. 

Mannar 

24 

153-6 

4. 

Devikulam 

32 

113-2 

5. 

Ssnthanpara  (Puppara) 

28 

75-0 

6. 

Kumili 

28 

71-5 

7. 

Peermede  (Taluk  Office) 

28 

180-0 

8. 

Do.  (Residency) 

63 

205-1 

9. 

VantanmSdu 

2 

88-6 

10. 

Neriyamangalam 

5 

206-1 

The  population  of  the  Kottayam  Division  including 
the  High  Ranges  in  1931  was  18,00,545.  The  population  has 
increased  by  995,468  between  1881  and 
People  following  table  shows*  the  variation  in 
population  at  each  decennial  census  since  1881: 


1881. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Net  variation 
during  1881-1931 
+  increase 

8,05,077 

8,63.718  j 

10,08,304 

Il,70,116| 

13,62,611 

18,00,645 

+  9,95,468 
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The  distribution  of  the  entire  population  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  is  shown  below  : 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Urban 

Rural  I  Total 

1 

Urban 

1 

Rural ,  Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

1,21,970 

16,78,575  i,Soo,545 

63,862  j 

8,50.556  9,14,418 

58,108 

8, .8, 0.9 

8,86,127 

The  Christians  are  congregated  mostly  in  this  Division. 
Of  the  16,04,475  Christians  returned  for  the  whole  State, 
7,74,810  were  residents  of  this  Division.  The  Hindus 
numbered  only  9,21,333.  While  the  Christians  have  increased 
by  more  than  116  per  cent.  ’  between  1901  and  1931,  the 
Hindus  have  increased  during  the  same  period  only  by 
45  per  cent.  This  shows  that  Christianity  is  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  religion  of  this  Division.  The  total  number 
of  occupied  houses  in  this  Division  including  High  Ranges 
in  1931  was  3,30,117  of  which  19,890  were  in  the  towns 
and  2,89,203  in  the  villages.  ■ 

The  largest  proportion  of  Syrian  Christians  is  found 
in  this  Division,  the  different  sects  being  congregated  in 
Kottayam  and  ChanganaSlefi  taluks.  The  Romo-Syrians 
and  other  Catholics  predominate  in  Mtivattupula,  Thodu- 
pula  and  Mlnac'hil  taluks.  One  of  their  grandest  churches 
is  situated  at  ChanganafiSsri.  The  chief  Catholic  centres 
are  Vslakkulam,  Valit'hala,  Thodupula,  Arakula,  and 
Kafimanpur  in  Thodupula  taluk,  Vaikam  and  Mut'huc'hira 
in  Vaikam  taluk,  and  Muttam  and  Afathinkal  in  Sherthala 
taluk. 


Hindus,  Christians  and  Muslims  are  found  in  the 
High  Ranges,  A  number  of  .Europeans  also  reside  here 
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working  in  the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  Concession  area. 
MannSiis,  Muthuvans^  and  Malappulayans  are  the  hill 
tribes  found  in  the  forests.  The  various  Christian  missions 
so  busy  in  the  plains  have  not  yet  commenced  their 
activities  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
,  country.  The  High  Ranges  tract  is  however  still  one  of  the 
thinly  populated  parts  of  Travancore  and  affords  great 
scope  for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  population  in  the 
plains.  The  following  figures  showing  the  population  of  the 


High  Ranges  are  informative  : 

Yectr 

PopuldHon 

1881 

6,228 

1891 

14,708 

1901 

21,589 

1911 

40,089 

1921 

56,921 

1931 

105,224 

Het  variation  from  1881  to  1931  ... 

98,996 

The  density  of  population  in  this  region  according  to 
the  census  of  1931,  was  94,  though  the  increase  during  the 
last  inter-censua]  period  was  84’3  per  cent,  which  is  much 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  during  the 
last  five  decades.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  steady  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  region  owing  to 
disafforestation  and  the  extension  of  tea  and  cardamom 
cultivation.  The  bulk  of  the  population  consits  of  illiterate 
estate  coolies  who  have  immigrated  from  the  neighbouring  • 
British  Indian  districts.  This  part  has  the  lowest  propor¬ 
tion  of  literates,  only  twenty  per  cent,  among  males  and 
four  per  cent,  among  females.  Hindus  form  the  highest 
proportion  of  the  population  and  Tamil  is  the  preponder¬ 
ating  language. 

Certain  parts  are  malarial,  particularly  Anchanad  in 
Dsvikulara  and  the  outlying  places  like  Ohinthalsr  and 
JCumili  in  Peermede,  Oases  of  typhoid  are  not  infrequent, 
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Besides  the  uthsavams  in  many  of  the  temples  the 
, ,  .  important  Hindu  festivals  of  this  Division 

Eeativals  and  fairs 

are: 

1.  Ashtami  in  the  Vaikam  temple  in  the  month  of 

Vrschikam. 

2.  Do.  Do.  in  Kumbham.  ' 

3.  Sahasrakala&am  Do. 

in  connection  with  the  birthday  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja. 

4.  ■  Pufam  in  the  Sherthala  temple,  and 

5.  Sivafathriat  Alwaye. 

Big  fairs  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Ashtami  festival 
in  the  month  of  Vrso'hikam.  Fairs  are  held  in  connection 
with  other  festivals  also. 

The  Muslims  observe  Ramzan  and  Barawafat  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  important  'Christian 
festivals,  are: 

1.  The  Pefunal  in  the  Athif  ampula  church. 

2.  Do.  in  Manarkad  church. 

3.  The  Rskuli  Pefunal  in  St.  Thomas  church, 
Palai,  and, 

4.  The  Pefunal  in  the  Cheriyapalli  at  Kbthaman- 
galam  on  the  25th  Kanni. 

Excepting  the  fair  at  Vantippefiyar  during  Christmas 
■  there  are  no  festivals  or  fairs  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
High  Ranges. 

The  Ilavas  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu 
population  in  Vaikam  and  Sherthala  are  engaged  in  making 
_  coir  and  coir-mats.  Some  Jews  are  found 
'  coupaion  Parur,  whose  chief  occupation  is  trade. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  other  Hindus  and  the  Christians 
is  agriculture;  but  fishing  maintains  a  large  number  of 
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people  both  in  the  coastal  taluks  and  in  those  along  the 
shores  of  the  backwaters. 

Cultivation  of  tea  and  cardamom  is  the  chief  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  people  on  the  hills.  Paddy,  wheat,  garlic,  coffee 
and  potato  are  cultivated  in  Anchana^  which  is  the  only 
portion  where  there  are  permanent  settlers. 


Places  of  historical  importance. 

There  are  few  places  of  historical  or  archteological 
importance.  The  relics  of  a  fortress  which  belonged  to  the 
Vadakkuinkur  Rajas  are  seen  in  Mavattupula,  Srakkula, 
and  ;6Amamanga]am  pakuthies,  while  the  ruins  of  their 
palace  are  still  visible  in  RSraamangalam.  Thrkkakkafa, 
about  six  miles  from  Alwaye,  is  noted  for  an  ancient  temple 
which  has  been  renovated  recently.  Tradition  says  that  in 
ancient  times  the  kings  of  Kerala  used  to  assemble  at  this 
place  during  the  Onam  festival.  Certain  ancient  oaves 
are  found  out  in  Pappara  and  Mayur  pakuthies  of  the 
Devikulam  taluk  and  also  some  dolmens  in  Mayur  and 
Kanthallur  in  the  High  Ranges. 

Economic. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people  and 
paddy  is  the  chief  crop  raised  in  the  western  parts.  There 
.  are  1,495  irrigation  tanks  and  2,793  irriga- 

Agnculture  .  ’ 

tion  channels  in  tins  Division,  a  very 
large  number  of  each  being  in  the  Knnnat'hunad  taluk. 
Reclamations  of  large  areas  from  the  Vempanad  lake  have 
been  going  on  during  the  past  seventy  years  and  a  good 
crop  of  paddy  is  reaped  from  the  reclaimed  lands.  The 
principal  dry  crops  cultivated  are  coconut,  areca,  pepper, 
tapioca,  turmeric,  ginger,  rubber,  sugar-cane,  tea  and 
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coffee. 

The  acreages  under  cultivation  of  different  crops 

in  1113 

are  shown  below  : 

Paddy 

3,16,819  acres. 

Coconut 

2,08,177  „ 

Tapioca 

88,635  „ 

Rubber 

63,403  „ 

Pepper 

50,609  „ 

Ginger 

32,715  „ 

Coffee 

6,098  „ 

Sugar-cane 

4,357  „ 

Tea 

66,036  „ 

The  following  figures  show  approximately  the  agricultural 

stock  of  the  Division  in  1113  M.  E. 

Bulls  and  bullocks  ... 

...  1,83,514 

Cows  and  calves 

...  3,44,549 

Buffaloes  (Male) 

...  11,903 

Do.  (Female) 

8,359 

Horses 

135 

Mares 

39 

Colts  and  fillies 

3 

Asses 

44 

Sheep  and  goats 

...  90,019 

Pigs 

5,057 

Ploughs  with  two  bullocks 

...  73,184 

Riding  carts 

306 

Load  carrying  carts.  ... 

...  3,353 

Though  the  cow  and  the  she  buffalo  are  the  milk- 
yielding  animals,  the  milk  of  the  former  is  preferred  to  the 
latter.  Except  in  a  few  parts  only  bullocks  are  used  for 
agricultural  labour. 
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The  cultivable  area  and  the  area  cropped  in  the 
different  taluks  are  shown  below  : 


.  Taluk 

Cultivable  acres 

Cropped  aev: 

Kottayam 

1,24,746 

1,04,626 

Changana^Sefi 

1,30,490 

1,04,931 

Vaikam 

69,853 

Sherthala 

59,262 

57,352 

Parar 

61,587 

Kunnat'hunad 

1,13,649 

71,700 

Mavattupula 

1,44,709 

1,36,835 

Thodupula 

1,28,785 

77,346 

Mlnae'hil 

1,18,426 

Devikulam 

38,949 

Peerniede 

34,788 

The  average  size  of  holdings  varies  from  taluk  to  taluk. 
It  is  about  50  cents  in  Vaikam,  73  cents  in  Kunnat'hunad, 
97J  cents  in  Kottayam,  1’03  acres  in  Muvattupula,  l‘?3 
acres  in  Thodupula  and  1'98  acres  in  Sherthala.  Though 
agricultural  loans  are  freely  availed  of  for  improving  the 
holdings  only  primitive  methods  of  cultivation  are  still  in 
vogue.  There  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  major  irrigation 
works  in  this  Division,  the  only  work  worth  mentioning  be¬ 
ing  the  Psrar  Puncha  canal  in  the  Ettumantlr  pakuthi  in 
KSttayam  taluk.  There  are  several  minor  works,  the  more 


important  ones  being : 

1. 

Mulakkanchira 

Nattakam 

Kottayam 

2. 

Vadavathur  Thodu 

Vijayapufam 

Do. 

3. 

Pulikkakada  Thodu 

Do. 

Do. 

4. 

Valiya  Thodu 

Do. 

Do. 

5. 

Thevafuchira 

Puthuppalii 

Changana&^Sfi 

6. 

Karumpana^ara  Tho^u 

Madappalii 

Do. 
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7. 

Kokkattuchira 

Mad  appall! 

ChanganaS&eri 

8. 

Five  canals  and  a  tank 

V  aikam 

9. 

A  few  bunds 

Sherthala 

10. 

Six  tanks 

Kunnat'hunad 

11. 

Mulavurc'hira 

Mulavur 

Mtivattupula 

la. 

Attayamchira 

Do. 

Do. 

13. 

Mut’hurc'hira 

Kothamangalam 

Do. 

14. 

Irasinkalc'hira 

Do. 

Do. 

15. 

Arac'hira 

Do. 

Do. 

The  extraction  of  oil  by  indigenous  processes,  spin¬ 
ning  of  coir-yarn  and  bell-metal  work  are  the  important 
cottage  industries  in  this  Division.  Places 
ladustnea  alongside  the  Vempanad  lake  are  favour¬ 
able  for  i-etting  coconut  husks.  The  Vaikam  or  fine 
weaving  yarn  produced  in  ISTorth  Travancore  is  a  soft 
hand-spun  yarn  and  is  much  in  demand.  Many  poor  people 
follow  this  occupation.  The  preparation  of  husks,  beating 
out  the  fibre  and  spinning  it  into  coir-yarn  are  done  in  pra¬ 
ctically  every  poor  house  along  the  shores  of  the  Vempanad 
lake.  A  strong  centre  of  the  bell-metal  industry  is  Vala- 
palli  in  ChanganSS^efi  taluk.  Factory  industries  are  rare, 
though  there  are  a  few  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tile^, 
viz  ,  those  at  Changana^Sefi,  Alwaye  and  ;6,5mamangalam. 
Recently,  however,  the  rubber  industry  has  received  anew 
stimulus  with  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  factory  at 
Pallam.  It  has  a  promising  future  as  Kottayam  which  is 
close  by  has  become  one  of  the  world  markets  for  rubber. 
There  are  two  match  factories,  the  Malabar  Match 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Kssafi  Match  Works  at 
Parur,  Sri  Chithra  Weaving  Mill  at  Alwaye,  three  oil  mills 
in  Sherthala  taluk,  and  three  large  printing  presses  in  or 
near  Kottayam. 
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Large  members  of  people  work  in  the  rubber,  tea  and 
cardamom  estates  on  the  hills.  Many  European  companies 
own  extensive  tea  estates,  and  the  manufacture  of  tea 
is  the  most  important  industry  in  this  area.  The  two  well- 
organised  companies  working  in  the  High  Ranges  are  the 
Kanpan  Dsvan  Hills  Produce  Company  with  thirty-two 
tates  and  the  Anglo-American  Direct  Tea  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  with  three  estates.  Both  are  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment.  There  are  forty-six  tea  factories  in  Peermede  taluk, 
and  thirty-one  in  Dsvikulam  besides  one  cardamom  factory 
in  the  former.  Of  these  twenty- three  are  worked  by 
electricity,  two  by  water  power  and  steam  engine,  fifty  by 
oil  or  gas  engine  and  two  by  manual  labour. 

The  backwaters  and  the  network  of  roads  in  this 
Division  have  greatly  helped  the  development  of  internal 
trade.  There  are  many  markets  of  which 
Trade  most  important  is  the  one  at  Changa- 

na&sefi.  The  produce  of  the  coconut,  tiles,  rubber,  coffee, 
tea,  turmeric  and  dry  ginger  are  chiefly  exported  from  here. 
Of  the  ten  joint  stock  banks  working  five  have  branches  in 
other  places  in  the  State.  There  are  also  five  co-operative 
banks. 

The  chief  exports  are  tra,  coffee,  cardamoms  and 
sandalwood,  and  the  principal  imports  rice,  coconut,  cotton 
and  iron  goods. 

The  main  roads  and  numerous  by-roads,  the  rivers 
and  the  backwaters  afford  facilities  for  transporting 
'  commodities  and  for  communication.  The 
Communications  number  of  markets  is  119.  There  are 

six  trunk  roads,  viz  ,  the  Koitayara — Kumili  road,  the 
Kottayam — Alwaye  road,  the  Main  Central  road,  the 
Mannar — Ohinnar  road  and  the  Alwaye — Munnar  road. 
The  by-roads  either  branch  off  from  these  trunk  roads 
to  distant  places  on  either  side  or  connect  other  important 
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stations  in  different  parts  of  the  Division.  There  are 
nearly  one  hundred  such  roads  and  of  these  twenty-three 
are  not  less  than  ten  miles  each  in  length.  Most  of  the 
roads  are  fit  for  motor  traffic.  The  following  table  shows 
the  length  in  miles  of  roads  and  water  communication  in 
the  taluks  of  the  Division  except  the  High  Ranges.  _ 

Taluk  Boads-Mileage  Water- Mileage. 


Motorable 

Non-motorable 

K5ttayam 

163-00 

.39-00 

95-37 

ChanganSssofi 

155-00 

44-12 

24-00 

Vaikam 

70-00 

35-37 

72-00 

Sherthala 

55-43 

61-06 

9-87 

Parur 

46-81 

82-00 

14-37 

Kunnat'hunad 

161-04 

73-50 

„ 

MtivSttupula 

178-87 

46-50 

20-00 

Thodupula 

70-00 

66-12 

6-00 

Mlnao'hil 

127-37 

•  54-50 

17-87 

There  are  combined  Post  and  Telegraph  offices  at 
Alwaye,  Changanas'sefi,  Kottayam,  Kanjifappalli,  Munta- 
kkayam,  Muvattupula,  Pamr,  Pefumpavnr,  Sherthala, 
Vaikam,  Peermede,  Palai,  Thgkka^i,  Thiruvalla,  and 
Vantippeiiyar. 

Formerly  the  High  Ranges  were  accessible  only 
through  the  Madura  District.  A  considerable  portion  of  it 
has  been  .opened  up  recently  by  the  construction  of  trunk 
roads,  several  by-roads  and  bridle-paths.  The  Kottayam- 
Kumili  road  passes  through  Peermede  taluk  into  the 
British  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  ghats.  A  road  to 
connect  Kumili  with  Dsvikulam  as  well  as  other  roads  are 
under  construction.  The  chief  roads  in  the  Dsvikulam 
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taluk  are  the  Alwaye — Munnar  road,  the  Monnar — 
U^umpanchSla  road  and  the  Munnar— Top  Station  road. 
There  is  an  aerial  rope-way  from  Munnar  to  Top  Station 
and  thence  to  Bottom  Station,  which  is  worked  by  a  small 
turbine  driven  by  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Now 
that  the  Nsfyamangalam— Pajlivssal  road  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  local  labourers  are  able  to  migrate  to  the  tea  dis¬ 
tricts  in  large  numbers.  The  following  are  the  travellers’ 
bungalows  and  camp-sheds  of  this  Division  : 


Travellers’  Buvgalowi 
Kanjirappalli 
K5ttayam 
Munnar  (2) 

Peermede 
Sherthalai 

Camp  sheds 


Alwaye 

Ankamali 

Kallar 

Kttt'hattukulam 

K6thamangalam 

Kottayam 

KOlancberi 

Mavattupula 

Nefyamangalam 


Thekka^i 

Vaikam 

Bodimedu 

Kuttikkspam 

Dsvikulam 

Perumpavar 

Piravara 

Put'hancruz 

Vaikam 

Vantanmedu 

Mlappara 

TalliyEr-Chinnar 

UdumpanchOla 

Ssnthanpara 


Administrative. 


For  purposes  of  revenue  this  Division  is  divided  into 
ten  taluks  and  132  pakuthies.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area,  population  and  nuniber  of  pakuthies  fn  each  talu^;- 
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Taluks 

Area  in 

No.  of 

Population 

sq.  miles. 

palmthies. 

in  1931. 

Kottayam 

214-04 

15 

231,903 

Changangs.'^eri 

263'78 

19 

221,478 

Vaikam 

137-18 

14 

153,725 

Parur. 

113-03 

15 

184,331 

Kunnat'hunad 

361-66 

20 

226,093 

Muvgttupula 

562-81 

14 

181,128 

Tho^upula 

361-60 

8 

90,728 

Mlnadhil 

283-41 

11 

201,461 

Dgvikulam 

667-03 

11 

59,201 

Peermede 

450-90 

5 

46,023 

Eevenm  1112  M.  E, 


Taluhs  Land  Revenue  *  Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Kottayam 

1,55,680 

25 

10 

5,959 

5 

1 

Changangsssri 

1,35,142 

25 

0 

6,845 

14 

6 

Vaikam 

1,09,691 

25 

6 

6,475 

14 

Parur 

1,41,338 

7 

13 

5,167 

17 

4 

Kunnat'hung^ 

1,40,123 

1 

11 

6,931 

2 

2 

Mavgttupula 

1,45,310 

6 

12 

12,413 

17 

9 

Tho^upula 

83,699 

12 

15 

8,154 

21 

5 

Mlnao'hil 

1,22,267 

24 

5 

6,336 

3 

3 

Peermede 

1,03,321 

19 

5 

2,924 

0 

11 

Dgvikulam 

1,50,670 

19 

4 

3,066 

9 

11 

There  are  two  District  and  Sessions  Courts,  one  at 
K5ttayam  and  the  other  at  Paior.  The  Munsiff’s  Courts 
number  thirteen  and  the  Panchayat  and 

Judicial  tt  r 

rtonorary  Bench  Magistrate’s  Courts 
six.  The  District  Magistrate  has  his  headquarters  at 

f  This  includes  Sanohayam  revenue 
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Kottayam.  There  are  five  first  class  Magistrate’s  courts,  at 
Kottayam,  PefumpSvur,  Thodupula,  Sherthala  and  Devi- 
ku]^m.  The  headquarters  of  the  taluks  and  the  towns 
of  EttumSnur,  Alwaye,  and  Ponkunnam  have  each  a  second 
class  Magistrate's  court.  For  purposes  of  police  adminis¬ 
tration  this  Division  is  placed  under  a  District  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Police,  subordinate  to  the  Inspector-General. 

There  are  five  municipal  towns  in  this  Division, 
Kottayam,  Alwaye,  Vaikam,  Changana^fsri  and  Paror; 

Towns  and  There  are  also  six  other  towns.  The 
munioipalitios  municipal  council  at  KSttayam  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  State  aird  one  of  the  most  important.  It 
was  established  in  1894.  The  area,  population  etc.  of 
the  municipal  towns  are  given  below: 


Name 

Date  of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 
in  1931 

Incidence 
of  taxes  per 
head 

1.  Alwaye 

1911 

2-43 

7,261 

Rs.  Oh.  0. 

0  15  4 

2.  ChanganaS&ori 

1912  1 

5' 5 

26,462 

0  9  6 

3.  Kot|ayam 

1894 

5-59 

25,243 

1  23  15 

4.  Parur 

1912 

3-51 

16,327 

0  7  7 

5.  Vaikam 

1911 

370  ■ 

13,815 

0  3  15 

The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  all  the  muni¬ 
cipal  councils  are  elected.  The  majority  of  the  members 
are  elected  non-officials.  A  few  officials  and  non-official 
members  are  nominated  by  Government ;  others  are  elected 
by  tax-payers.  The  municipalities  control  the  markets  in 
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the  towns  and  also  look  after  sanitation,  lighting,  etc.  The 
value  of  these  local  bodies  is  being  increasingly  recognised 
by  the  people. 

Several  associations  and  clubs  are  working  in  this 
^  ,  Division.  The  following  are  some  of 

Associations  and  Oltios 

them. 


Name 

Headquarters 

1. 

The  Kannan  Devan  Planters’ 
Association 

Devikulam 

3. 

The  Nayar  Service  Society 

Changan5&&§ri 

3. 

The  Muntakkayam  Club 

Muntakkayam 

4. 

The  Sri  Mulam  Club  & 

Library 

Devikulam 

5. 

The  Travancore  Combined 
Planters’  Association 

Do. 

6. 

The  High  Range  Club 

Mnnnar 

7. 

The  Indian  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation 

Dsvikulam 

8. 

The  S.  M.  S.  Club  &  Reading 

Room 

Peermede 

9. 

The  Planters’  Association 

Do. 

10. 

The  Nazuruteedheen  Society 

Muntakkayam 

11. 

The  Christhava  Mahilslayam  .. 

Alwaye 

12. 

The  Alwaye  Settlement 

Do. 

13. 

The  Travancore  Agricultural 
Association 

Kottayara 
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This  Division  has  the  highest  proportion  of  the 
literates,  namely  45  per  cent,  of  males  and  20  per  cent,  of 
females.  The  majority  of  the  people  speak 

uca  jon  Malayalam.  There  .are  two  first  grade 
colleges  and  a  second  grade  college  in  this  Division.  The 
former  are  the  St.  Berchman’s  College  at  Changana&^eri 
and  the  Union  Christian  College  at  Alwaye,  and  the  latter 
the  0,  M.  S.  College  at  Kottayam.  There  are  785  Primary 
Schools,  16  Technical  Schools  and  276  other  institutions 
in  this  Division. 

The  schools  in  this  Division,  except  those  of  Changa- 
na^^eri  andSherthala,  are  under  the  control  of  a  Divisional 
Inspector  of  Schools,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Muvsttu- 
pula  and  the  Assistant  Inspectors  under  him. 

Particulars  of  the  newspapers  and  journals  published 
in  this  Division  are  given  below : — 


Place  of 
Publication 

Daily 

Tri¬ 

weekly 

Weekly 

Bi- 

Monthly 

Monthly 

CD  g 

OS 

.1  p 

Bi- 

Annual 

Annual 

Total 

Alwaye 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Changanas^eri 

2 

i 

1 

i 

5 

Kottayam 

i 

i 

2 

11 

i 

16 

Manjumel 

2 

_ 

2 

Parar 

1 

1 

Ponkunnam 

i 

1 

Total 

1 

4  1 

2 

"  1 
17  j 

J 

1 

1 

1 

29 

There  are  twenty-seven  disD-iot  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries  and  seventy-eight  Aided  Ayurveda  Vaidya&alas  in 
this  Division.  The  statistics  relating  to 
Public  Health  registered  in  this 

Division  are  subjoined : 

05 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  year  1111  M.  E. 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Kottayam  Division. 


a 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  births  registered  during  fill  M.  E. 
in  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Kottayam  Division. 


Number  of  birthi 

Ri 

ite  of  birt 
1,000  of 
;>Oi)ula(iioi 

ih 

1 

\ 

■£  n  1  Births  i 

mgistered 

aecordi 

agto 

Talvk, 

births) 

rlri 

liili 

classes 

Malea 

Females  1 

Total  Malea  | 

Females 

Total 

S  1  ’  Himlas  ] 

afuba-m- 1 

madans  1 

Other 

Kottayam 

607 

575 

1,182  ' 

24-05 

22-78 

46-83 

105.56 

32.41  I  470~1 

34 

678  j 

■Changanssssfi 

393 

329 

722 

16-24 

13-59 

29-83 

119.41 

14-79  [  341  ! 

70 

311 

Vaifcam 

213 

215 

428 

15.44 

15-56 

31-00 

99-07 

16-23  359  i 

6 

63 

Parar  I 

188 

167 

351 

12-39 

11-00 

23-39 

112-57 

11-20  253 

14 

83 

5 

Al„,. 

H 

139 

250| 

14-5,5 
_ 1 

18-24 

32-79 

79-89 

19-29  100 

55 

95 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  year  1111  M.  E. 
in  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Kottayam  Division. 


To.ns 

1 

S 

1 

|| 

Injuries 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I J 

i* 

i 

Kottayam 

65 

... 

8 

1 

13 

14 

277 

364 

■Changana^^sri 

81 

1 

1 

46 

12 

1 

13 

20X 

343 

Vaikam 

32 

1 

18 

... 

6 

'  6 

141 

204 

Parur 

47 

... 

13 

... 

4 

1 

5 

120 

185 

Alwaye 

24 

5 

3 

4 

70 

103 
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A  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pefiysr  in 
Kunnat'hunSd  taluk.  It  is  a  busy  centre  during  the  sum- 
Alwa  e  people  go  there  to  enjoy  the 

refreshing  bath  in  the  river.  It  is  an 
important  station  on  the  Cochin-Shornore  -Railway.  The 
river  which  is  very  broad  at  this  place  divides  itself  into 
two  branches,  thus  forming  the  apex  of  an  extensive  delta 
filled  with  paddy  fields  and  sugar-cane  and  coconut  planta¬ 
tions.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  there  is  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  Siva.  The  annual  Sivarathri  festival  in  this  temple  in  the 
month  of  Kumbham  attracts  thousands  of  pious  devotees 
from  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  big  fair  lasting  for  several 
days  is  held  in  connection  with  this  festival. 

A  fine  camp-shed  overlooks  the  river  at  the  place 
where  the  railway  bridge  crosses  it.  Baskets  made  of  reeds 
in  the  surrounding  parts  are  brought  to  this  place  for  sale. 
The  town  is  well-equipped  with  educational  institutions,  and 
the  first  grade  Union  Christian  College  is  close  to  it. 
Messrs.  E.  S.  Sassoon  of  Bombay  are  running  the  Sri  Chithra 
Rayon  Mill  at  this  place.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
PalJivasal  Scheme  and  the  completion  of  the  Cochin 
Harbour,  Alwaye  has  every  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the 
chief  industrial  centres  of  the  State. 

This  is  the  highest  peak  in  southern  India.  The 
Anamuti  thickly  wooded  plateau  known  as  the  High 
Range  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
State  spreads  itself  like  a  wheel  round  its  axis,  Anamuti, 
8,837  feet  high.'  Snamuti  is  the  elephant  crown  of  the 
Anamalai,  the  Elephant-Hills,  as  the  High  Range  is  often 
called. 


Comprises  a  valley  and  a  hill  range.  '  There  are 
Anohanid  extensive  tea,  coffee  and  chin  con  a 

plantations. 
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An  important  chowkey  station  on  the  Cochin  frontier. 
Huge  Chinese  fishing  nets  can  be  seen  all  along  the  shore  of 
Ar'akkutti  VgrupanSd  lake  on  both  sides  of 

Afokkutti.  The  Kaithappula  kayal  coni- 
inandod  by  this  important  preventive  station  is  one  of  the 
deepest  lagoons  in  Travancore  and  is  full  of  ferocious 
alligators.  The  Assistant  Excise  Commissioner  of  the 
District  holds  his  office  at  this  place. 

The  tract  known  as  the  Cardamom  Hills  with  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  3,500  feet  constitute  the  south-western 
Cardamom  Hills  of  the  High  Range.  They  are 

covered  with  virgin  forests  intermingled 
with  cardamom  cultivation.  At  one  time  the  jurisdiction 
over  this  area  was  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Cardamom  Hills. 

This  is  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Division  with  an  area  of  263 '78  square  miles  and  had  a 

Changana^«.n  taluk  in  1931.  It  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Kottayam, 
Mlnao'hil  and  Thodupula  taluks,  on  the  east  by  the  Munja- 
mala,  on  the  south  by  Thifuvalla  and  on  the  west  by  Ampa- 
lappula  taluk  and  the  VsrapanS^  lake.  The  western  parts 
of  the  taluk  consist  of  plains  covered  by  extensive  puncha 
paddy  fields.  The  ground  rises  towards  the  east  and  the 
soil  is  fertile. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  1111  M.  E.  was  11 8*5 
inches.  There  is  hardly  any  failure  of  crops.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  cultivable  area  has  been  brought  under  the 
plough. 

Of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  1,30,490  acres  3,04,931 
acreas  were  under  crops  during  1111  M.  E.  The  principal 
crops  cultivated  and  the  areas  under  them  are  shown 
below: 
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Paddy 

31,636  acres 

Coconut 

23,349  „ 

Rubber 

24,868  „ 

Tapioca 

18,567  „ 

Pepper 

2,796  „ 

Tea 

1,518  „ 

Ginger 

1,208  „ 

Sugar-cane 

969  „ 

Coffee 

325  „ 

Agricultural  loans  are  freely  availed  of  by  the  ryots. 
The  three  minor  irrigation  works  in  the  taluk  are  the 
Thsvafuchira  in  Puthuppalli  pakuthi,  the  Karumpa- 
na^am  Thodu  and  Kokk5thic'hira  in  Madappalli  pakuthi. 
The  taluk  possesses  good  roads  except  in  the  lowland  portion. 

Syrian  Christians  of  all  rites  are  seen  here  though 
the  majority  are  Romo-Syrians.  A  grand  Romo-Syrian 
Church  is  situated  at  ChanganEa&§fi.  The  main  occupation 
of  the  people  is  agriculture;  but  cattle  breeding,  fishing, 
bell-metal  works  and  trade  are  also  pursued  by  some  people. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 


Ohangana^seri 

Chennankafi 

Cheruvalli 

Chirakkadavu 

Kanjifappalli  (North) 

KSnjifappalli  (South) 

Kuridhi 

Madappalli 

Manimala 

MuttSr 


Nedumkumiam 

Nllampefar 

Puthuppalli 

Ramankafi 

Valappalli  (West) 

Valappaiii  (East) 

Valur 

Veliyanadu 

VellavQr 


There  are  three  police  charging  stations  with  two  out¬ 
posts,  a  District  Hospital  and  176  educational  institutions, 
English  as  well  as  Malayalam,  including  a  first  grade  College. 
The  total  number  under  instfuction  is  38,908.  The  town 
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of  Changanasssfi  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar.  A 
second  grade  Anchal  office  with  twelve  sub-offices,  two 
District  Munsiff’s  courts,  a  Village  Panchayat  court,  a 
Second  Class  Magistrate’s  court,  two  Sub-Registry  Offices, 
a  municipal  council,  an  Excise  Range  office  and  an  office 
of  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools  are  the  other 
important  institutions  in  the  taluk. 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  taluk.  The  Syrian 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  has  his  seat  here.  The  bi-weekly 
market  at  this  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State.  It  was  established  by  Velu  Thampi 
Ohangan&^^eii  town  Laksbmlpuram  Palace,  the 

residence  of  a  prominent  family  of  Kdyil  thampufans,  and 
the  St.  Berchman’s  College  are  located  here.  Valappalli, 
a  suburb  of  this  town,  is  famous  for  its  bronze  ware. 
The  civic  administration  of  the  town  is  carried  on  by  a 
Municipal  Council. 

The  country  around  this  town  was  formerly  a  separate 
principality  under  an  independent  chief.  The  fisja  having 
conspired  with  the  Chempaka&§efi  and  Kayamkulam  chiefs 
against  Mart'handa  Varma,  the  latter  sent  an  army  to  invade 
ChanganaS^efi.  The  ]6,aja  fled  and  the  territory  was 
annexed  to  Travancore. 

A  town  of  recent  origin  in  Dsvikulam  taluk.  The 
quarters  and  offices  of  the  staff  employed  at  Pallivasal 
in  connection  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Ohithrapuram  pj.Qjgg|.  located  at  this  place.  It  is  so 
named  in  honour  of  visit  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  to  the  place  on  the  1st  March  1935.  It  is  seven  miles 
west  of  Munnar  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  Government  Power  House  at  Pallivasal.  It  is  about 
3,800  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is  surrounded  on  3.11  sides  by 
hills  and  valleys  and  thick  forests  which  provide  a  very 
attractive  scenery.  There  are  a  hospital,  a  police  station 
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and  an  An  dial  Office.  This  place  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  Electrical  Engineer  to  Travancore  Government. 

This  is  the  larger  of  the  two  taluks  comprising  the 
High  Ranges.  It  has  an  area  of  667'03  sq.  miles  and  had  a 
,  ,  ,  ,  population  of  59,201  in  1931.  Situated 

at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  State, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coimbatore,  on  the  east 
by  Madura,  on  the  south  by  Peermede  taluk,  and  on  the 
west  by  MavSttupula  and  Thodupula  taluks.  The  whole 
of  this  taluk  is  a  mountainous  region  with  high  hills  and 
deep  valleys  watered  by  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Pefiyar.  The  highest  peak  is  Anamuti.  The  taluk  recei¬ 
ves  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  112'6  inches.  The 
climate  is  cold  throughout  the  year. 

The  important  trees  found  in  the  forests  are  sandal¬ 
wood  and  rosewood.  Teak  is  rare.  The  principal  crops 
grown  are  tea,  coffee,  cardamom  and  orange. 

The  forests  abound  in  big  game.  Eagles,  wild  fowls, 
wild  pigeons  and  pea-fowls  are  common.  Fish  is  rarely 
found  in  the  rivers.  Horses,  mules  and  cattle  including 
English  cows  and  oxen  are  among  the  domestic  animals. 

There  are  no  important  festivals  or  fairs  in  this  taluk. 

The  principal  crops  raised  and  the  areas  under  them 
are  given  below: 


1. 

Tea 

37,347  Acres. 

2. 

Paddy 

3,626 

3. 

Rubber 

'■1,033 

4. 

Coffee 

879  „ 

5. 

Sugar-cane 

11  „ 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  is  the  main 
occupation  of  the  people. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  taluk  is  Devikulam  town. 
The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthiesi 


Snakkulam  (West) 
Ka^inan  Devan  Hills 
KSnthalJar 
Kottakompu 
Kllanthur 


8.  Marayar 

7.  Nao'hivayal 

8.  Pallivssal 

9.  Puppara 

1-0.  Udumpanch5la 
11.  Vattava^a 


Besides  twelve  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  931,  the 
taluk  possesses  three  Magistrate’s  courts,  a  Munsiff’s  court, 
a  Sub-Registry  office,  an  Assistant  Excise  Commissioner’s 
office,  two  Excise  Range  offices,  five  dispensaries,  a 
fourth  grade  Anchal  office  with  five  sub-offices,  two  Police 
charging  stations  with  three  out-posts. 


The  lieadquarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same  name 
and  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  summit  of  the  High 
Devikulam  New  I**  already  the  queen  of  the  hill 

stations  in  Travancore  and  bids  fair  to 
achieve  wider  reputation.  There  is  a  travellers’  bungalow 
which  visitors  are  allowed  to  occupy. 

This  town  lies  ten  miles  south-east  of  Mannar  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  motor  road,  the  journey  along  which 
reveals  to  the  eye  an  enchanting  view  of 
evi  U  am-  cl  scenery.  The  place  takes  its 

name  from  a  dreaming  lake  which  lends  variety  to  the  scene. 
Evergreen  forests  and  still  mountain  slopes  clothed  with 
lush  verdure  succeed  one  another  in  the  emerald  panorama 
on  either  side.  Dsvikulam  was  formerly  the  headquarters 
of  the  Cardamom  Department,  but  the  commercial 
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activities  have  been  shifted  to  Mannar  and  the  place 
remains  a  sanctuary  for  the  lovers  of  nature. 

A  town  on  the  Main  Central  Road,  situated  eight 
miles  north  of  Kottayam.  It  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  taluk  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
Ettumanur  abolished  recently,  the  pakuthies  that 
comprised  it  being  ‘  divided  among  the  adjacent  taluks. 
There  is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  which  attracts 
many  pilgrims.  Tradition  says  that  this  temple  was  at 
first  a  small  one,  and  the  locality  around  it  thinly  populated. 
The  deity  consecrated  in  this  temple  was  dreaded  by  the 
people.  The  erection  of  a  second  temple  dedicated  to  §rl 
Krshna  close  by,  however,  appeased  the  deity  in  the  former 
temple,  and  people  began  to  settle  at  the  place  in  greater 
numbers.  Between  the  years  716-719  M.  E.  the  uralars 
who  managed  the  temple  rebuilt  it  on  a  grand  scale. 
People  possessed  by  evil  spirits  resort  to  this  temple  for 
relief.  It  is  now  one  of  the  richest  temples  in  the  State. 
Several  important  roads  meet  at  EtturnSnur.  There  are 
English  and  Malay  Siam  schools  at  the  place. 

A  village  on  the  road  from  Kottayam  to  Alwaye.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  named  after  the  idol  consecrated  in 
,  j  the  temple  there.  According  to  tradition 
au  uru  1  the  idol  of  Siva  in  this  temple  was  installed 
by  Khara  simultaneously  with  those  in  the  temples  at 
Vaikam  and  EtturnSnur.  But  as  he  held  the  other  two 
idols  in  his  hands,  he  held  this  in  his  mouth  and,  as  he 
wished  to  install  the  three  idols  at  the  same  eiuspicious 
moment,  he  placed  it  on  the  appointed  spot  directly  from  his 
mouth,  and  hence  the  place  came  to  be  called  “Kadio'hiru- 
thi’ ,  The  present  name  Kadufhurufhi  is  a  popular  form  of 
this.  It  was  regarded  as  polluted  on  that  account.  There 
is  another  and  more  probable  account  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  island  in  the 
sea  whiph  extended  to  the  surrounding  places  in  bygone 
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times.  After  some  time  the  sea  receded  and  the  place 
became  part  of  the  mainland.  ‘Katal’  means  sea,  and 
‘Thufut'hu’  means  island.  The  place  is  now  a  Christian 
centre  and  is  very  important  in  the  history  of  the  Christi¬ 
ans  of  Travancore,  In  1599  Archbishop  Menezes  called 
together  a  synod  to  expurgate  the ’clergy  of  their  heresies 
and  schism  and  win  over  the  whole  Christian  population  to 
the  papal  see.  The  church  at  Muttuchira  which  is  close  by 
is  also  important.  There  are  inscriptions  and  other  matters 
of  archaeological  importance.  The  palace  of  the  Vatab- 
kumkar  Eaja  was  situated  here,  and  its  ruins  may  still 
be  Sean.  The  place  had  once  a  strong  Nampnthiri  popula¬ 
tion.  But  after  Menezes’  time  proselytism  was  effected 
so  thoroughly  that  now  the  majority  of  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

This  village  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Sri  Sankara. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pefiysr  about 
six  miles  east  of  Alwaye.  It  is  easily 
accessible  from  Ankam^li  on  the  Cochin- 
Shoranore  Railway  and  also  by  a  small  road,  branching  off 
from  the  M.  C.  Road  at  Pefumpavur.  The  Sanketham 
premises,  belonging  to  the  Srngsfi  Mutt,  Mysore, 
contains  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  the  great 
reformer  and  the  other  to  Safadambal  D§vi.  A  Sans¬ 
krit  school  conducted  by  the  Mutt  and  a  Sathram 
maintained  by  the  Government  are  situated  here.  A 
quiet  retreat  where  the  bustle  of  modern  times  seems 
to  have  stopped  short,  the  place  affords  excellent  river¬ 
bathing  in  summer  months. 

A  village  in  Kunnat’hunSd  taluk,  six  miles  from 
Pefumpavur.  It  is  known  for  its  Bhagavathi  temple  which 
is  situated  on  a  hill.  There  is  a  boulder 
at  this  place  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  rock 
without  proper  support.  Buddhist  pilgrims  frequent  thq 
place  to  see  the  rock-cut  tenaple, 
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A  village  in  Minao'hil  taluk,  situated  on  the  M.  0. 
Road  between  Ettumanar  and  Muvattupula.  It  contains’ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Catholic  churches 
KoravalangSd  Mary’s  Church)  in  Travancore,  There 

is  also  an  English  School  at  this  hlace. 

This  is  situated  along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the 
Vempanad  lake.  It  has  an  area  of  314'04  square  miles  and 
had  a  population  of  231,903  in  1931.  It 
Settayam-Taluk  on  north  by  Mlnac'hil,  on 

the  east  by  Mlnac'hil  and  Changana&^efi,  on  the  south  by 
Changana^iefi  and  on  the  west  by  the  Vempanad  lake. 

Kottayam  is  a  hilly  taluk,  though  many  of  the  hills 
are  not  covered  with  much  forest  growth.  The  soil  is  hard 
and  fertile.  The  taluk  is  drained  by  the  Minao'hil  and  the 
Kontiir  rivers.  It  receives  an  average  rainfall  of  123-26 
inches  annually.  The  atmosphere  is  humid  throughout  the 
year.  The  cultivable  area  in  1112  M.  E.  was  1,24,746  acres, 
and  the  area  cropped  1,04,626  acres.  The  principal  crops 
raised  and  the  area  under  each  are  given  below: 


Crops 

Area 

Paddy 

36,177  acres. 

Coconut 

27,183 

Tapioca 

21,087 

Rubber 

4,549 

Pepper 

4,211 

Ginger 

2,127 

Sugar-cane 

1,278 

The  average  size  of  a 

holding  is  97|  cents.  Agri- 

cultural  loans  are  largely  avaiidd  of  by  the  ryots.  The  Pefur 
Puncha  Canal  is  a  major  irrigation  work.  The  minor  ones 
8, re  the  Mulakkaqohira-Thodu  in  the  Nattakam  pakuthi 
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and  the  Vadavat'har  Thoda  and  the  Valiya  Tho^u  in  the 
Vijayapufam  pakuthi. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture. 
Fishing  and  coir  making  are  the  chief  industries  in  the 
western  parts.  Pepper,  ginger  and  rubber  are  cultivated  in 
the  hills.  Tiles  are  manufactured  at  Milimangalam,  while 
limeshell-burning  is  an  important  industry  in  Kumafakam, 
Large  quantities  of  copra,  coir,  pepper,  dry  ginger- and 
molasses  are  sent  to  Alleppey  and  Cochin  from  this  place. 
So  also  is  the  tea  of  the  Peermede  District. 

The  Syrian  Christians  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  taluk  contains  numerous  churches  some  of  which  are 
very  old.  It  is  a  strong  centre  of  the  Church  Mission  Society, 
the  Jacobites,  the  Mar  Thomites,  the  Romo-Syrians  andthe 
Latin  Catholics.  The  Pernnal  in  the  Athifampula  church 
and  in  the  Maparkad  church  in  the  month  of  Medam  are 
grand  annual  festivals- 

For  purposes  of  revenue  administration  the  taluk  is 
divided  into  the  following  pakiithies; 


1 

Aimanam 

9 

Nattakam 

2 

Akalakkunnam 

10 

Onamthurut'hu 

3 

Etturaanur 

11 

Pampadi 

4 

Kaippula 

12 

Panao'hikkadu 

5 

Kodumaiar 

13 

Pefampakkadu 

6 

Kottayam 

14 

Thifuvarppu 

7 

Kumafakam 

15 

Vijayapufam 

8 

Kummanam 

Kottayam  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Division 
Peishkar  of  this  district  and  of  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk. 
The  taluk  also  contains,  besides  a  District  Court,  several 
divisional  offices,  two  police  charging  stations  .and 
six  out-posts,  a  first  grade  Anchal  Office  with  twenty-nine 
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sub-ofiicea,  a  District  Hospital,  226  educational  institutions 
including  a  second  grade  college,  with  a  total  enrolment 
of  42,097,  Magistrate’s  courts,  Munsiff’s  courts,  Sub- 
Registry  offices,  and  a  municipal  council  in  the  town  of 
Kottayam. 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Division. 
It  is  the  most  important  educational  and  commercial  centre 
in  North  Travancore.  It  is  very  conveni- 
Ko{tayam-lown  situated  commanding  the  route  to 

the  High  Ranges.  Several  important  roads  branch  off  from 
here  in  different  directions.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Bishop 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  the  Mar  Dionysius  Metro¬ 
politan.  There  are  numerous  churches  some  of  which  are 
very  old.  Most  of  the  divisional  offices  of  the  State 
departments  pertaining  to  the  Kottayam  Division  are 
situated  here.  The  civic  administration  of  the  town  is 
carried  on  by  a  municipality. 

A  village  four  miles  distant  from  Kottayam.  There  is 
a  famous  Bhagavathi  temple  at  this  place,  which  is 
„  managed,  by  Namptlthifis.  There  is  an 
interesting  story  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  temple.  It  is  given  here  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hatch. 
“An  old  priest  of  the  Madura  temple  was  accused  of 
stealing  the  nose-diamond  belonging  to  the  idol.  The 
goddess  appeared  before  the  pious  old  man  one  night, 
and  bade  him  follow  her.  Together  they  fled  from  the 
Pa^i^yan  kingdom  and  by  dawn  reached  Kumar anallar 
where  a  temple  was  being  built  for  Subrahmanya.  The 
priest  told  the  authorities  that  the  temple  should  be 
'iedicated  to  goddess  Bhagavathi  since  she  had  already  visi¬ 
ted  it.  The  authorities,  however,  disregarded  his  request 
with  the  caustic  remark  that  if  the  goddess  wanted  that 
temple,  she  would  have  told  them  direct  The  party  set  out 
to  fetch  the  idol  of  Subrahmanya,  but  were  soon  so  comple¬ 
tely  surrounded  by  a  thick  fog,  that  they  dared  not  proceed 
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further.  The  old  priest  said  that  the  fog  was  sent  by  the 
goddess  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  their  destination, 
and  when  the  authorities  promised  to  dedicate  the  temple 
to  the  goddess  the  mist  cleared  immediately.  Further  proof 
that  the  goddess  was  guiding  them  was  furnished  by  the 
finding  of  an  image  in  an  old  well  as  suggested  by  the  priest. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  temple  meant  for  Subrahmapya  came 
to  be  dedicated  to  Bhagavathi.  The  country  around  this 
temple  is  even  now  known  as  Manjnr  which  comes  from 
manju  (mist)  and  ur  (place).  Females  do  not  generally 
enter  the  inner  premises  of  this  temple  for  worship.” 

This  is  a  chowkey  station  at  the  frontier  on  the  road 
from  Peormede.  The  Kumili  Ghat  is  seven  miles  long. 

The  Pass  leads  to  the  British  India.  The 
country  around  is  a  fine  place  for  hunting, 
the  dense  forests  abounding  in  rich  game.  Many  hill  tribes 
inhabit  the  locality. 


An  extensive  taluk  situated  along  the  northern  front- 
rr  I'l,  ior  of  the  state.  It  has  an  area  of  361'66 

square  miles  and  had  a  population  of 
226,093  in  1931.  There  are  numerous  hills  and  hillocks,  but 
few  forests.  This  taluk  receives  an  annual  average  rain¬ 
fall  of  113-9  inches.  It  is  irrigated  by  the  Pefiyar  river. 
The  total  cultivable  area  in  1112  M.  E.  was  1,13,649  acres, 
and  the  area  cropped  71,700  acres. 

The  chief  crops  raised  and  the  areas  under  each  are 
given  below: 


1.  Paddy 

2.  Popper 

3.  Rubber 

4.  Tapioca 

5.  Ginger 

6.  Coconut 

7.  Sugar-cane 


63,535  acres. 
1,952 
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The  average  size  of  a  holding  is  73  cents.  There  are 
six  irrigation  tanks.  Good  roads  traverse  this  taluk  and  the 
Cochin-Shoranore  railway  passes  through  it. 

The  people  are  mainly  agricultural.  Bamboo  mats, 
rattan  works  and  lemon  grass  oil  are  largely  exported. 
A  tile  factory,  a  match  factory,  a  cashewnut  factory  and 
the  Sri  Ohithra  Cotton  Mill  are  situated  in  or  about  Alwaye. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 

1.  Aikkafanadu  10.  Manjapra 

2.  Alwaye  11.  Pefumpavar 

3.  ASamannur  12.  Rayamaiigalam 

4.  Cheranallur  13.  Gheramanadu 

5.  Kalukkampalam  14.  Thrkkakkaia 

6.  Kothakulangara,  ■  15.  Valakkulam 

7.  Kuiinat’hunSd  16.  Vengola 

8.  Malavannur  17.  Vengar 

9.  Manikkamangalam 

The  Tahsildar  has  his  headquarters  at  Pefumpavar. 
There  are  two  police  charging  stations  and  five  out-posts, 
a  fourth  grade  Anchal  office  with  sir  sub-offices,  a  District 
Hospital,  two  dispensaries  and  126  educational  institutions 
English  as  well  as  Malayalam,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
21,656. 

Situated  at  art  elevation  of  5,584  ft.  This  is  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  in  the  State,  and  commands  an  extensive 
Lockhart  Ga  Cardamom  Hills.  “To  go  to  the 

Gap,  to  gaze  at  the  endless  panorama  of 
green  hills  and  forests  is  alone  worth  the  journey  from  the 
plains.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Cardamom  Hills  covering 
300  square, miles  lies  stretched  at  one’s  feet  with  the  Peer- 
mede  Hills  wrapped  in  a  pleasant  haze.  Grandeur,  remote¬ 
ness  and  an  eternal  verdure  charm  the  eye  and  fascinate 
the  heart.  The  view-point,  sixty-five  miles  eastward  on  the 
Alwaye- MunnS-r  Road,  also  affords  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
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the  Cardamom  Hills,  and  of  Chithrapuram  and  its  buildings 
get  in  success  of  loveliness.” 

This  village  is  eighteen  miles  east  of  Alwaye,  and  five 
miles  from  Pefumpavar.  It  has  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
Malayattur  Sparkling  waters  of  the  Pefiysr  with 

its  clean  sandy  bed  afford  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  for  bathing.  The  deep  pools  in  the  river  also  furnish 
a  good  scope  for  fishing.  The  forest  camp-shed  is  available 
for  occupation  with  the  permission  of  the  Conservator  of 
Forests.  The  famous  cross  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  with 
a  church  on  its  summit  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Catholics. 

This  taluk  touches  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  State. 
It  has  an  area  of  283‘41  square  miles  and  had  a  population 
Minaohiltaluk  201,461  ill  1931.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Thodupu.fa  taluk,  on  the 
south  by  Ghanganaiissfi  and  Kottayam  and  on  the  west  by 
Muvattupula.  The  surface  rises  towards  the  east  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  Illikkakkallu  Plill  from  which  the  Mlnao'hil  river 
rises.  Granite  is  abundant,  fhe  rock  particles  in  certain 
places  containing  iron  ore,  though  only  in  negligible 
quantities.  The  taluk  receives  an  average  annual  rainfall 
of  180  inches,  and  the  climate  is  agreeable. 

Romo-Syrians  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  and 
there  are  certain  ancient  Catholic  churches  at  Afifhara, 
Kuravalangad,  Lslam  and  BhafanagEnam.  The  RahtU 
Pehinal  in  the  St.  Thomas  Church  at  PEla  is  a  grand 
annual  festival.  No  organised  missions  are  working  in  this 
taluk  except  the  C.  M.  S.  at  Melukafa.  Muhammadans  are 
fairly  strong  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  taluk. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  chief  crops  cultivated  are  paddy,  coconut,  tapioca, 
pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  sugar-cane  and  rubber.  The  areas 
under  these  crops  are  given  below; 
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Coconut 

57,200 

acres. 

Paddy 

14,585 

„ 

Eubber 

12,191 

Pepper 

11,627 

Tapioca 

10,459 

Ginger 

6,032 

Coffee 

4,081 

Tea 

976 

„ 

Sugar-cane 

163 

« 

The  average  size  of  a  holding  is  2-16  acres.  Agricul¬ 
tural  loans  are  freely  availed  of.  No  artificial  irrigation  is 
carried  on  in  this  taluk. 

There  are  several  good  motor  roads.  Water  communi¬ 
cation  is  possible  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 


1  Bharapaganam 

2  Dakka^u 

3  Ksnakkari 

4  Kidangnr 

5  Kondar 

6  IjSlam 


7  Minao'hil 

8  PuliyannQr 

9  Pnnjar 

10  itamapufam 

11  Ulavur 


Psla  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar. 
There  are  two  police  charging  stations,  a  third  grade  Anchal 
office  with  nine  sub-offices,  a  District  Dispensary  and  168 
schools  of  all  grades,  English  as  well  as  MalaySlam,  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  34,615.  The  I^avaka  of  PanjSr  is  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  taluk. 


A  village  encircled  by  wet  cultivation.  The  houses 
are  situated  in  enclosures  thickly  planted  with  coconut 

MuDjsnikkara  ^  expanse  of  water 

that  stretches  along  the  village  to  the 
north,  east  ^nd  west.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
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descendants  of  the  Kottayam  I^aja,  a  chief  of  one  of  the 
principalities  of  Malabar  who  took  refuge  under  the  banner 
of  Travancore  when  his  territory  was  overrun  by  Tipu 
Sultan. 

A  hill  station  about  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
It  is  situated  on  the  confluence  ^  three  rivers,  the  Kantala 
Mannar  Kanni  Ar,  and  theNallathanni  Sr. 

It  is  a  health  resort  seventy-two  miles 
east  of  Alwaye,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  good  road  passing 
through  Kothamangalam,  Pefumpavur  and  Hsfyaraan- 
galam.  One  of  the  outlet  roads  of  the  High  Ranges  leading 
to  the  Madura  District  passes  through  this  place.  Mnnnar 
is  the  centre  of  tea  industry  in  Travancore,  There  are 
many  coffee  and  cardamom  estates  owned  by  the  Kannan 
Dsvan  Hills  Produce  Co.  Ltd.,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
produce  of  these  estates  is  transported  to  the  plains  by 
an  aerial  rope-way  rising  to  about  4,000  feet.  This  rope¬ 
way  is  worked  by  a  turbine  driven  by  a  small  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  In  consideration  of  the  Government 
having  acquired  and  handed  over  the  land  required  for 
the  rope-way,  the  Company  has  agreed  to  the  use  of 
the  rope-way  by  the  general  public  on  payment  of  fixed 
charges.  Tea  is  mostly  exported  through  Tuticorin,  part 
of  the  transport  being  done  on  the  aerial  rope-way 
eighteerr  miles  long.  The  Bottom  Station  of  the  rope-way  is 
connected  by  a  motor  road  to  Bo^inaikannur  on  the  South 
Indian  Railway.  It  combines  the  amenities  of  a  modern 
holiday  resort  with  the  splendid  scenery  that  is  quiet,  green, 
restful  and  inviting.  • 

A  village  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rubber  region. 
The  majority  of  the  estates  are  owned  by  Europeans, 
It  is  situated  on  the  Kottayam-Kumili 
Muntakkayam  where  it  meets  the  Mapimala 

river. 
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This  is  one  of  the  largest  taluks  occupying  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  this  Division  and  lying  along  the  northern 
frontier.  It  has  an  area  of  562‘81  square 
MQyattupula-taluk  ^  population  of  18L128  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  last  census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cochin 
State,  on  the  east  by  Thodupula  and  Mlnao'hil  taluks,  on 
the  south  by  Kottayam  and  on  the  west  by  Kunnafhunad 
and  Cochin.  This  is  a  hilly  taluk.  There  are  neither 
mines  nor  minerals,  though  granite  is  abundant. 

The  taluk  is  wall  served  by  two  large  rivers  which  ■ 
flow  through  it,  the  Pefiyar  and  the  Miivattupula  river. 

It  receives  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  132-0  inches. 

The  jirecanut  is  the  most  important  crop  raised  and 
it  is  largely  exported.  The  other  principal  crops  cultivated 
are : 


Paddy 

51,626  acres. 

Tapioca 

11,375 

Pepper 

10,310 

Coconut 

9,822 

Rubber 

5,957 

Ginger 

5,759 

Coffee 

297 

Sugar-cane 

256 

The  cultivable  area  in  1112  M.  E.  was  1,44,709  acres, 
of  which  1,36,835  acres  were  under  crops.  The  average  size 
of  a  holding  is  I'OS  acres.  There  is  no  major  irrigation 
work,  but  there  are  five  minor  ones. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture 
and  trade  in  copra  and  arecanut.  Handloom  weaving, 
basket  making  and  pottery  are  followed  as  cottage  industries. 
There  is  a  tile  factory  at  6araamangalam, 
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Tho  taluk  is  divided  ii 

1.  Arakkula 

2.  Enanalluv 

3.  Iramallar 

4.  Kothamarigalani 

5.  Kuniattukulam 

6.  Kuttamangalam 


the  following  pak'uthies: 

7.  Mulavur 

8.  Muva,ttu,pula 

9.  Piravaxu  i.'.'.' 

10.  Ramamahg'alani 

11.  ThifumSradi 

12.  Varappatti 


The  Tahsildar  holds  his  office  in  the  town  of 
Muvattupula.  There  are  three  police  charging  stations 
with  three  out-posts.  There  is  a  district  hospital  and  two 
dispensaries,  a  third  grade  Anchal  office  with  ten  sub-offices, 
and  81  schools,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  18,245. 


A  road  has  been  constructed  recently  from  this  place 
to  Pallivasal,  connecting  the  plains  and  the  hills  in  the  High 
,  Ranges.  The  long  bridge  at  Nefyamanga- 

Nciyamangalam  across  the  Pefiyar  was  completed  at 

a  total  cost  of  Rs.  3'99  lakhs,  and  it  was  opened  by  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  on  the  18th  Kumbham  1110. 

The  place  has  loomed  into  importance  recently. 
Tho  State  has  harnessed  the  hydro-electric  posibili- 
ties  from  the  Pallivasal  waterfall  in  the 
Palliv&sal  Muthirappula  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pefiyar.  By  this  scheme  water  is  diverted  from  the 
Government  weir  at  Munnar  at  4,750  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
to  take  it  along  a  tunnel  through  the  mountains  to  a 
lower  level.  The  power-house  was  inaugurated  on  the  19th 
March  1940. 


A  fairly  largo  island  cultivated  with  coconut  trees 
in  the  centre  of  the  Vempanad  lake.  It  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  connected  with  it.  Its  name 
P&thiramaoal  “Mid-night  Sand”:  The  legend 

says  how  a  Namputhiri  Brahman  who  was  once  travelling 
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in  a  canoe  jumped  into  the  lake  to  perform  his  customary 
evening  ablutions.  The  Namputhifi  was  such  a  pious 
man  that  when  he  immersed  himself  in  the  water  the  land 
immediately  rose  to  form  the  island. 

The  northernmost  taluk  in  the  State.  It  has  an  area 
of  113’03  square  miles  and  had  a  population  of  184,331 
in  1931.  It  is  bounded  by  Cochin  on  all 
Parar-taluk  except  on  the  east  where  it  is 

bounded  by  Kunnat’hunad.  The  taluk  is  mostly  included  in 
the  delta  of  the  Pefiyar  and  has  a  level  surface  intersected 
by  rivers,  canals  and  backwaters.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The 
taluk  receives  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  115T  inches. 
The  summer  is  hot,  but  the  heat  is  alleviated  by  the  sea 
breeze.  Out  of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  64,427  acres, 
63,828  acres  are  under  different  crops.  The  main  crops 
under  cultivation  and  the  areas  under  them  are  shown 
below: 


Paddy 

35,310 

Coconut 

22,642 

Tapioca 

2,250 

Sugar-cane 

1,400 

Pepper 

298 

Ginger 

210 

Rubber 

163 

Portions  of  the  taluk  being  water-logged  there  is  a 
paucity  of  good  roads.  Two  irrigation  works  are  maintained, 
viz.,  the  Murivakkal  Thodu  in  Ayftir  and  Kut'hikat,tukulam 
Thodu  in  Put'hanchira.  Agricultural  loans  are  largely 
availed  of  by  the  ryots.  The  average  size  of  an  agricultural 
holding  in  this  taluk  is  about  three  acres. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tahsildar  is  Parttr  town. 
The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 
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1.  Ayrar 

2.  Alangad 

3.  Ohengamanad 

4.  Elikkafa 

5.  Edappalli  (south) 

6.  E(Jappalli  (north) 

7.  Kadungallar 


8.  Kottuvalli 

9.  Parakkadavu 

10.  Parur 

11.  Put'hanchira 

12.  Put'hanvelikkafa 

13.  Vadakkekkafa 

14.  Vafappula 


There  are  three  police  charging  stations  with  three 
out-posts,  a  second  grade  Anchal  office  with  six  sub-offices, 
a  Munsiif’s  court,  a  municipality,  Sub-Registry  and  Excise 
offices  and  94  schools,  English  as  well  as  Malayalam  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  20,639. 


This  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  the  High 
Ranges.  The  taluk  has  an  area  of  450  square  miles  and 
had  a  population  of  46,023  according  to  the 
Peermede  taluk  census.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  Devikulam  taluk,  on  the  east  by  Madura  and  RamnSd 
districts,  on  the  south  by  the  Pefumthenaruvi  river, 
the  Pefiyar  lake  and  part  of  the  reserved  forests  of 
Babafimala,  and  on  the  west  by  ChanganaSSefi  and  Mlnac'hil 
taluks.  Peermede  is  a  hilly  taluk,  the  highest  peak  being 
Amrtha  Medu.  There  are  many  dee])  and  fertile  valleys  bet¬ 
ween  the  hills.  The  Pefiyar,  the  Mlnao'hil  and  the  Aruda 
rivers  flow  through  the  taluk.  There  are  neither  mines  nor 
any  quarries. 

The  forests  contain  huge  timber  trees  like  teak  and 
rosewood ;  the  chief  plants  grown  are  cardamom,  tea  and 
rubber.  Elephants,  tigers,  wild  boars,  bisons  and  deer  are 
abundant  in  the  forests.  Besides,  the  birds  found  in  the 
plains,  the  eagle  is  a  common  visitor  on  the  hills.  Big 
fishes  are  found  in  the  Pefiyar  lake. 

The  taluk  enjoys  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  181-2 
inches.  The  country  around  Peermede  has  a  bracing 
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climate  and  is  on  that  account  a  good  sanitarium  duri 
the  summer  months. 

There  are  no  important  festivals  or  fairs  except  t 
one  at  Vantipperiyar  during  Christmas.  Nor  are  there  a; 
important  missionary  centres  in  this  taluk. 

The  chief  crops  cultivated  are  rubber  and  tea.  Padi 
and  coconuts  are  also  raised  in  small  quantities.  T 
areas  under  the  different  crops  are  given  below: 


Tea 

29,065  acres 

Rubber 

5,261  „ 

Paddy 

311  „ 

Tapioca 

101  „ 

Pepper 

54  „ 

Coconut 

5  „ 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  rubber  and  t( 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  There  are  forty-s: 
tea  factories  working  in  this  taluk.  The  taluk  is  divid« 
into  the  following  pakuthies : 

1.  MlSppara  4.  Peermede 

2.  Pefiyar  5.  Vantanmedu 

3.  Pefuvanthanam 

The  Tahsildar  holds  his  headquarters  at  Peerinedi 
There  are  two  Magistrate’s  courts,  a  Sub- Registry  office,  a 
Excise  Range  office  and  an  Anchal  office  at  Peermedi 
The  taluk  also  contains  two  police  charging  stations  8 
Peermede  and  Muntakkayam  with  two  out-posts  at  Kumi 
and  Vatitippefiysr.  Muntakayam,  Peermede  and  Kumij 
have  each  a  District  Dispensary.  There  are  also  ten  school 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  935. 
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It  is  about  49  miles  north-east  of  KSttayam  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  well-metalled  road.  It  is  said  to 
Peermede  town  residence  of  the  Muham¬ 

madan  saint  Peer  Muhammad;  hence  the 
name  of  the  place.  His  tomb  is  at  Kuttikkatiam  four  miles 
away.  Peermede  which  is  3,500  ft  above  the  sea-level  has 
an  agreeable  and  delightful  climate  and  is  used  as  a  sanit¬ 
arium  during  the  summer  season.  The  rainfall  is  heavy 
averaging  nearly  200  inches  annually  and  the  temperature 
ranges  from  about  50  to  90  degrees.  Peermede  is  a  veritable 
heaven  for  all  nature  lovers.  A  recent  excavation  in  the 
Thengakal  Estate  near  Van tipperiyar  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  large  dolmens  and  menhirs  which  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  the  burial  customs  of  the  pre-historio 
races  in  South  India.  Rubber  and  tea  plantations  are 
numerous  in  this  region. 

All  sorts  of  wild  game  abound  in  the  forests  in  and 
around  the  PefiySr  catchment  area.  A  Game  Sanctuary 
Pefiyar  lake  established  at  Nellikkampatti 

isthmus  in  the  Periyar  lake  where  wild 
life  is  left  to  breed  and  multiply  unmolested  and  unham¬ 
pered.  A  shooting  box  has  been  constructed  at  EdappEla- 
yam  where  visitors  could  halt  during  their  cruise  over 
the  PefiySr  lake  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  around. 
Besides  the  State  Launch,  which  is  available  for  use  in  the 
river,  there  is  a  jolly  boat  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
tourists  who  desire  to  visit  the  spot.  Picnic  sheds  have 
also  been  constructed  in  selected  places  in  the  region 
to  afford  greater  facilities  to  visitors. 

The  Pefiyar  lake  region  abounds  in  most  beautiful 
scenery;  and  the  climate  is  delightful.  We  can  see 
there  various  species  of  wild  life  calmly  and  peacefully 
grazing  in  natural  surroundings  on  the  lake  or  on  the 
adjacent  hills, 
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This  hilly  tract  which  constitutes  the  Edavaka 
belonging  to  the  Punjar  Rajas  is  situated  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Ml nao'hil  taluk.  Themem- 
Eanjflr  l3Qj,g  Qf  j-jiig  ancient  aristocratic  family 

are  closely  related  to  the  Travanoore  Royal  House.  The 
pretty  village  of  Panjar  stands  on  the  Mlnac'hil  river 
and  has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sastha.  There  is  also  a 
special  school  here  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  chiefs.  The  Consort  of  the  First  Princess  Karthika 
Thifunal  is  a  member  of  the  Punjar  family. 

A  village  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Changanas'sgri. 
It  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a  navigable  channel, 
with  an  extensive  sheet  of  land  under 
Puthuppalji  cultivation.  It  is  a  populous  village 
inhabited  mostly  by  Syrian  Christians,  The  Syrian  church 
in  the  village  is  in  a  pleasant  situation  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  edifices  in  the  country.  The  Illams  and 
temples  and  the  NSyar  houses  lie  dispersed  in  the  glens. 


A  village  on  the  PefiySr  lake  within  two  miles  of 
Kumili  and  fourteen  miles  from  Cumbum.  The  PefiySr 
Dam,  eight  miles  from  Thekkadi  is  one  of 
Thekkadi  highest  in  the  world.  The  water  is 

taken  for  irrigating  the  Madura  District  through  a  tunnel 
over  a  mile  in  length.  Not  far  from  Thekkadi  on  the  Pefiyar 
lake  is  the  Royal  Game  Sanctuary  where  elephants,  tigers, 
bisons,  panthers,  bears,  samburs,  spotted  deer  and  other 
fauna  can  be  seen  at  close  quarters  grazing  or  roaming.  A 
cruise  on  the  lake  to  see  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
exceedingly  charming. 


This  taluk  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Division  and  has  an  area  of  361‘60  squire  miles  with  a 
,  1  .  ,  ,  population  of  90,278  according  to  the  last 

Thodupula-taluk 

Muvattupula  taluk  and  the  Coimbatore  District,  on  the  east 
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by  the  High  Ranges,  on  the  south  hy  Mlnao'hil  and 
Peemede  taluks  and  on  the  west  by  MavEttupula,  and 
Mlnao'hil  taluks.  The  taluk,  particularly  the  eastern 
portion  of  it,  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak  being 
Kodayat'har.  The  Ptinjar  river  and  some  of  the  tribut¬ 
aries  of  the  Mnvattupula  river  flow  through  it.  Large 
areas  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  recently.  The 
taluk  enjoys  a  copious  rainfall,  the  average  for  the  year 
1111  being  147-6  inches.  Some  of  the  hilly  parts  are, 
however,  malarial,  The  Kanni  Elam  Tract  comprises  181'7 
square  miles. 

The  cultivable  area  in  1112  was  1,28,785  acres,  and 
the  area  cropped  77,346  acres.  The  main  crops  raised  and 
the  area  under  each  are  shown  below: 


Paddy 

31,165  acres 

Pepper 

15,261 

Tapioca 

11,549 

Coconut 

9,986  „ 

Rubber 

6,295 

Ginger 

1,523  „ 

Tea 

795  „ 

Coffee 

482 

Sugar-cane  ... 

45  „ 

The  average  size  of  a  holding  is  1'73  acres.  Agricul¬ 
tural  loans  are  largely  availed  of  by  the  ryots.  There  is  no 
artificial  irrigation  in  this  taluk. 

There  are  several  Catholic  centres,  such  as  Valakkulam, 
Valit'hala,  Thodupula,  Arakkula,  and  Kafiraapnar. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  taluk  is  divided  intp 
the  following  pakuthies: 
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1.  Karikkodu  4.  Manaka^u 

2.  ,  Karimancttr  5,  Tho^upula 

3.  Kumafamangalara  6.  Kanni  Elam  Tract. 

The  Tahsildar  has  his  headquarters  in  the  Thodupula 
town,  which  contains  a  District  Dispensary,  a  Sub- 

Eegistry  office,  an  Excise  Range  office,  a  police  charging 
station,  an  English  High  School  and  a  fourth  grade  Anchal 
office.  Besides  two  English  High  Schools  the  taluk  possesses 
48  schools,  English  as  well  as  MalaySlam,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  11,101. 

A  village  six  miles  from  Alwaye.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Mahabali,  the  Asufa  Emperor  of 
Thrkkakkaia  Hindu  mythology,  with  whose  name  Oxiavi, 
the  national  festival  of  Kerala,  is  associ¬ 
ated.  The  annual  At'hao'hamayam  ceremony  conducted  by 
the  Cochin  royal  family  is  reminiscent  of  the  starting  of  the 
Raja  of  Cochin  for  Thrkkakkafa  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
ruling  princes  of  Kerala  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  the 
place  in  connection  with  Onam.  Recently  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Department  has  done  some  excavations  here. 

A  village  in  Vaikam  taluk,  situated  on  the  Kottayam- 
Ernakulam  road,  on  the  frontier  between  Travancore  and 
Udayampeiur  ^as  played  an  important  part 

in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  It  was 
here  that  a  great  Synod  was  held  by  Archbishop  Menezes 
in  1599  (the  Synod  of  Diamper).  The  place  also  contains  a 
famous  Hindu  temple. 

A  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Vaikam, 
on  the  Kottayam-Ernakulam  road.  It  is  famous  for  a 
Udayanftpufam  dedicated  to  Subrahmanya,  which 

is  visited  by  pilgrims  who  go  to  the  Vai- 
^am  temple  for  worship,  especially  on  the  Ashtami  day. 
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The  legend  current  regarding  the  origin  of.  this  temple  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Kuma.ranalIo.i'  temple,  the  idol 
of  Subrahmanya  originally  intended  to  be  installed  at 
that  place  having  been  exchanged  for  the  temple  here.  On 
the  night  of  the  Ashtami  festival  in  the  Vaikam  temple  in 
the  month  of  Vrschikam,  the  image  of  the  deity  in  the 
XJdayanapufam  temple  is  taken  to  Vaikam  in  grand  proces¬ 
sion  on  the  back  of  a  caparisoned  tusker  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  music  and  display  of  fire-works. 

The  village  has  a  private  English  Middle  School. 

This  pakuthi  of  the  Devikulam  taluk  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  wild  jungle.  The  village  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  elephant  trench.  The  few  inhabitants 
Udumpaiio  sia  revenue  camp-shed  in  the  neighbour¬ 

hood  are  occasionally  troubled  by  wild  elephants.  They 
worship  clay  and  stone  images  of  elephants  with  offerings 
of  food  and  flowers. 


This  taluk  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Vempanad  lake.  The  total  area  of  the  taluk  is  144*09 
square  miles  and  had  a  population  153,725 
Vaikam-taluk  bounded  On  the  north  by 

Cochin  territory  and  Muvattupula  and  Minao'hil,  on  the 
south  by  Kottayam,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Vempanad  lake. 
The  taluk  is  bereft  of  hills  or  rocks  worth  mentioning, 
and  the  western  parts  are  intersected  by  several  canals  used 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  as  well  as  communication.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  area  is  a  flat  country  covered  with  rice 
lands  and  coconut  topes.  The  MttvSttupula  river  waters  the 
northern  pakuthies,  while  certain  other  rivers  and  canals 
irrigate  the  southern  parts.  The  taluk  receives  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  109*5  inches,  The  people  are  mainly 
agricultural.  The  chief  crops  raised  and  the  areas  under 
them  are  given  below: 
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Paddy 

26,682 

acres. 

Coconut 

22,831 

„ 

Tapioca 

11,462 

Ginger 

4,656 

Pepper 

3,950 

Rubber 

782 

Romo-Syrians,  Latin  Ch] 

’istians, 

Jacobites  and  the 

Church  Mission  Society  are  working  in 

this  taluk.  There 

are  convents  at  Mut'huc'hira  and  Vaikam. 

The  taluk  is  divided  into  the  following  pakuthies: 

1.  Chempu 

8. 

Na^uvila 

2.  Ka^ut'hufut'hi 

9. 

Padinjarekkafa 

3.  Kulasekhafamaiigalam 

10. 

ThalaySlam 

4.  Manjur 

11. 

Vadakkerauri 

5.  Mapakkunnam 

12. 

VadaySr 

6.  Maravanthuruthu 

13. 

V  aikam 

7.  Mulakkulam 

14. 

Veo'har 

The  Taluk  Office,  a  Munsiff’s  court,  a  District  Dispen¬ 
sary,  an  English  High  School,  a  police  charging  station 
and  a  second  grade  Anchal  office  are  among  the  Government 
institutions  situated  in  Vaikam  town.  The  taluk  also 
possesses  throe  police  out-posts,  eight  Anchal  sub-offices, 
and  a  municipal  ooupcil  besides  95  schools,  English  as  well 
as  MalaySlam  with  a  total  enrolment  of  20'228. 

This  famous  place  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  VempanSd  lake  and  is  accessible  by  car  from  Ernakulam 
Vaikam  town  north  and  Kottayam  on  the  south. 

^  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Vadakkumkur 
Rajas  who  were  subdued  by  Travancore  in  925  M.B.  The  pre¬ 
sent  name  of  the  place  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  VyS- 
ghralaya  which  means  the  abode  of  the  sage  VySghrapSda. 
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The  history  of  the  place  centres  primarily  around  the  great 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  which  is  a.  typical  example  of 
Malabar  architecture.  Tradition  says  that  Khafa,  who  was 
presented  by  Lord  Siva  with  three  Bivalingas  to  be  installed 
at.  suitable  places,  was  travelling  with  a  linga  under  each 
arm  and  holding  the  third  in  his  mouth.  When  he  reached 
the  place  now  known  as  Vaikam,  he  felt  the  idol  under 
his  right  arm  unbearably  heavy,  and  so  dropped  it  on  the 
ground.  He  soon  found  that  it  could  not  be  moved  from  that 
place.  At  that  time  sage  VySghrapada,  a  devotee  of  Siva, 
arrived  at  the  place.  Seeing  the  sage,  Khafa  requested 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  idol.  The  sage  agreed  to  do 
so  and  accordingly  fixed  his  residence  at  the  place.  The 
daily  feeding  of  Brahmans  in  this  temple  is  believed  to 
have  been  started  by  Pafa^ufama.  The  prathdl  or  feast  is 
an  important  offering  in  this  temple  and  is  largely  attended 
by  Brahmans  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  There  are  two 
important  festivals  in  this  temple  on  the  Ashtami  days  in 
the  months  of  Vrschilcam  and  Kumhham.  Large  crowds  of 
people  assemble  here  to  worship  on  these  days,  particularly 
in  Vrschikam. 

Great  attention  was  centred  on  Vaikam  in  1925 
when  Sathyagraha  was  offered  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
local  temple  roads  to  the  Avarna  Hindus.  The  sanketham 
limits  of  the  temple  were  delimited  and  the  roads  beyond 
them  were  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  people. 

A  village  close  to  Changana^s'gri  on  the  road  to 
Kottayam.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
VftlappaUi  qj  bronze-ware. 

This  is  a  village  on  the  Peermede-Kumili  road.  A 
drive  across  the  place  attracts  the  passenger  by  ever  chang¬ 
ing  beautiful  scenery.  The  woods  are  dense 
Vaopppeiiysr  bgyond  Vantippefiyar.  Many  hill  tribes 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  about  this  place. 
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This  lake  which  is  the  largest  in  the  State  stretches 
from  Alleppey  and  extends  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
, ,  ,  of  the  State.  It  has  an  average  width  of 
two  miles,  though  south  of  Vaikam  it 
broadens  to  a  width  of  nine  miles.  Some  parts  are  very 
deep.  The  several  islands  situated  in  it  add  not  a  little  to 
its  beauty,  every  one  of  them  being  thickly  covered  with 
coconut  palms.  Many  large  streams  like  the  Pampa,  the 
MQvSttupula  and  the  Mlnac'hil  rivers  discharge  then- 
waters  into  this  lake.  Extensive  reclamations  have  been 
made  for  paddy  cultivation. 


GLOSSARY  OF  INDIAN  TERMS 


AhUsMlza—’T'he  daily  washing  of  the  images  of  gods  in 
temples  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  manthraa. 

Ac'han—A  title  of  honour. 

AcJiarama— The  daily  observances  of  the  Hindus  prescribed 
by  the  Dharma&athras  or  by  custom, 

Aeharya—Fnesii  preceptor, 

JdaJ/ca— Arecanut. 

Adamanga — A  preparation  of  dried  mangoes. 

AdhUcaram— The  administrative  subdivision  of  a  taluk. 

Adhikara  olivu — Freehold  in  an  adhikaram, 

Adhiltari—Y i\\e,ge  revenue  officer. 

Adhipathi — Chief,  Lord. 

Adhyans—A  subdivision  of  the  Hamputhiris  claiming 
superiority  in  rank. 

Adithya— Sun. 

Adiyan — A  humble  servant. 

Advaitha— The  doctrine  of  nomduality. 

Agni—¥iie. 

Agnichayana  -A  sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings  to  the  gods. 

Agnihotliris—A  subdivision  of  the  Vi^ishta  Nampathiris. 

Agr alldr am-~Bxnhm.?ai  village. 

Agrasdla — Feeding  house  attached  to  Sri  Padmansbha’s 
temple,  Trivandrum. 

Alidsa — Ether. 

Akaihammamdr — Women  who  keep  to  the  inside  of  the 
house;  Ladies  of  aristocratic  families. 

Akkiihiris — Those  who  have  performed  the  sacrifice  known 
as  the  Agnichayana  Yaga ;  a  subdivision  of  the 
Agnihothri  Nampathiris. 

Alam — Salt-pan. 

Alankdram — Figure  of  speech;  ornament. 

AH— The  place  where  the  backwater  meets  the  sea,  the 
opening  being  permanent  throughout  the  year, 
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MvmcUri  TliampraMal—The  highest  Brahman  dignitary 
in  Malabar. 

Alwar—k  Vaishnava  saint. 

Amangali — -A  widow. 

New  moon  day. 

Atitpalam—T  emplQ. 

Atrirnavan—A  maternal  uncle  in  a  matriarchal  family. 

Ami7ia0‘hi— The  consort  of  the  Mah5r5ja. 

Amma  Fidzi— House  of  the  consorts  of  the  male  members  of 
the  ruling  family. 

Anah^ottil—^hed  for  elephants  (in  front  of  a  temple.) 

An&U — A  large  sized,  fatally  poisonous  snake. 

Ananthara  samshara — Funeral  rites. 

Anantharavan—A.  nephew  in  a  Marumakkat'liayam  (matri¬ 
archal)  family. 

Ananthamyan  Paiiam—An  old  gold  coin  of  small  value. 

Ananthasayanatn—The  classical  name  for  Trivandrum  ;  also 
Sil  PadmanEbhaswami’s  temple,  Trivandrum. 

An'cinthavarShan~An  old  gold  coin. 

AnAvSl — A  functionary  in  a  temple. 

Anchali — An  old  tax. 

Anchii  Thampurahkal — (or  Panchavar)  The  deities  worshipped 
by  the  Pulayas. 

Anchuvafnam  —A  commercial  guild  (in  old  Malabar). 

Angavasthram — An  upper  garment. 

Aw/wfi'a —Elephant  goad. 

Anna7)i — Swan. 

Annana((t — A  MalaySlam  metre. 

Annaprasanam —The  ceremony  connected  with  giving  the 
first  dole  of  rice  to  a  child. 

Antliadiyrasam—A  rhyme,  the  last  word  of  one  stanza 
rhyming  with  the  first  word  of  the  next. 

Antharalajathis  -People  who  occupy  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  scale  of  Malabar  castes. 

Antkarganam-Women  belonging  to  the  Nampuri  am^ 
certain  other  high  caste  Hindus. 
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AnthinamasMrdm — Worship  at  sunset. 

Antio~~Yea.v. 

itm&Atzx’aw— Allowance  in  the  shape  of  lands,  money,  or 
articles  given  for  permanent  enjoyment  as  remuner¬ 
ation  for  certain  services. 

Anubhoga  viridhi — Gifts  made  by  rulers  or  chiefs  to  their 
dependants, 

Anugraham — Blessing. 

Antijna — A  preliminary  rite  in  certain  religious  ceremonies 
which  consists  in  making  gifts  of  money  to  Brahmans 
and  receiving  their  blessing  and  permission  for  their 
proper  performance. 

ApPam — A  kind  of  cake. 

ir— River. 

Aradhatia— Worship  of  God. 

AraMial— The  crop  gathered  in  the  month  ofKanni  (Septem- 
ber-October). 

ArSt— An  important  festival  of  taking  the  image  of  the 
deity  on  procession  to  bathe  on  the  last  day  of 
XJtlisavdm  in  a  temple. 

Arcbvanai — A  preparation  of  rice  boiled  with  ghee  and 
molasses. 

ArayEl — -Same  as  Arasu. 

Ar/hana — Offering  of  flowers  and  incense. 

ArdhaySmapUj a— The  last  daily  course  of  puja  or  worship 
performed  in  temples.  It  usu  illy  begins  at  about 
8  P.  M.  and  closes  before  10  P.  M. 

Ariyi I tuvalka— An  annual  ceremony  celebrated  in  the 
Bhagavathi  temple  at  Sttingal. 

ArtTiam—Atnou.nt  paid  by  the  mortgagee  to  the  mortgager. 
(Literally  cost  or  money). 

ArtTialamkdram—A  figure  of  speech  pertaining  to  sense. 

Ashtadikpdlakas —The  guardian  deities  of  the  eight  sections 
pf  the  sky  according  to  the  Pur^ijas,. 
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Ashtamangcdyam— This  consists  of  eight  articles  carried  in  a 
metal  plate  on  auspicious  occasions. 

Ashta.mi— The  eighth  day  of  the  black  fortnight. 

Ashtami  BcJdni— The  birthday  of  Sri  Krshna. 

Ashtavaidyans— The  eight  great  physicians  of  Malabar, 
belonging  to  eight  old  families. 

Asratnas — Stages  of  life  of  a  Brahman  as  ordained  by  the 
Sasthras.  They  are  four,  viz.,  life  as  a  student 
{Brahmachari),  as  a  house-holder  (Grhastha),  as  a 
dweller  in  the  forests  (Vamprasfha) ,  and  lastly  as  a 
mendicant  (Sanyasin). 

Asuras — The  demons  ;  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

AsvamMham — Horse  sacrifice. 

AivatHa — The  Aram  or  Ficns  ■yeligiom. 

Asvinikuniaras— The  celestial  physicians. 

Ata — kind  of  cake. 

Athirudrani — A  ceremony  in  honour  of  Rudra  or  Siva. 

AtUtHi — A  guest. 

Jihma-Brahma — The  Universal  Spirit  that  is  identical  with 
the  Mhma  or  soul  of  every  living  being  in  the  universe 
according  to  the  Vedantic  philosophy. 

Aihafappuja — The  pvja  or  worship  of  the  deity  in  the  first 
part  of  the  night  in  a  Malabar  temple. 

AUyara — Presents  in  token  of  homage. 

AUakhatTia — Same  as  Kat’hakali. 

Atdpplr — The  transfer  of  the  Jenmi’s  rights  by  sale. 

Attotti— The  giving  away  of  his  property  by  a  Jenmi  to  a 
Ku^iyan  on  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  its 
worth. 

Aiipasana—Worshi-p  especially  of  the  fire  by  a  Brahman  or 
Orhastha. 

Aval — Beaten  rice. 

Avarkal—A  term  of  respect  added  to  the-  names  of 
persons. 

Avarodha-Kalakams  -  Elective  assemblies  in  apcient  Mala¬ 
bar, 
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AvaTodhana — Installation  ;  an  elaborate  cei'emony  by  means 
of  which  the  Thac'hu<Jaya  Kaimai,  a  Eayar,  is  installed 
as  a  SanySsi  in  charge  of  the  Irinjalakkuda  temple. 

Availuira—Axi  incarnation . 

iycfc-ut— The  old  land  revenue  records. 

Ayiramkal  inancjapam — A  large  mandapam  or  corridor  built  of 
granite  with  artistic  representations  of  PurSpic  scenes 
and  deities  carved  in  the  granite  pillars  and  ceiling 
usually  attached  to  the  great  Dravidian  temples  of 
South  India.  Literally  a  mandapam  containing  1000 
pillars. 

Ayurveda — The  Veda  of  life,"  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Hindus,  forming  the  medical  science,  on  which 
all  their  treatises  on  medicine  are  based. 

Ayiishya  liomam — A  sacrifice  with  burnt  offerings  generally 
performed  on  birthdays  for  prolonging  life. 

Bdli'pltham—l^h.Q  platform  in  front  of  a  temple  on  which  the  ' 
Velikkal  or  a  big  piece  of  stone  artistically  worked 
representing  the  chief  angel  attending  on  the  God  is 
placed. 

Bauddha  Bdsthram — Sometimes  understood  to  be  the  Muham-  ’ 
madan  Scripture,  but  more  correctly  Buddhistic  writings. 

Bdyi  —A  title  of  honour  affixed  to  the  names  of  the  Rapis 
of  Travancore,  as  in  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi. 

Bhadfalidli—QoMQBS  Bhagavathi  represented  in  a  frightful 
mood. 

BJuidrakdpippdUti— A  yaviety  of  old  Malay  slam  songs  about 
the  Goddess  Ksli. 

Bhadrdsanam—'Eonomed  seat. 

Bhdgavathar — Musician. 

Bhagavathi — Godess;  Siva  s  spouse; 

Bhagavathi  Siva— A.  religious  worship  offend  to  Bhagavathi. 

Bhajanam— Any  worship  of  God;  Also  a  course  of  fasting 
and  prayer  practised  in  a  temple  with  some  object 
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(e  g.  to  get  oneself  cured  of  some  chronic  malady)  for 
a  fixed  number  of  days,  the  devotee  living  all  the  while 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple. 

Bhakthcb—A.  devotee. 

Devotion, 

B/ianJamt'M— Belonging  to  the  Bhandaram  (royal  treasury). 

Bharani— An  asterism  in  the  month  of  Minam  (June-July) 
considered  sacred  to  Goddess  Bhagavathi. 

Bharani — Jar;  vessel. 

Bh(tranivela--A  ceremony  performed  in  temples  in  the 
months  of  Kumbhain  and  Minam  under  the  star  BharaiOi- 

Ehdratlia  ndtyam— The  native  dance  believed  to  be  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  sage  Bharatha. 

Bhdrippuhdran—A  person  who  has  to_superintend  the. 
cooking  and  serving  arrangements  in  Uttupuras  and  to 
see  that  supplies  are  regularly  received.  ,  (Literally  a 
manager.) 

Commentator  on  sacred  texts. 

Bhasmam— The  holy  ashes,  prepared  by  burning  oowdung. 

Bhatta— An  honorific  title. 

Bhattdthins—A  class  of  Nampathiris. 

Bhihsha — Alms. 

Bhihshdpdthram — A  mendicant’s  pot  for  receiving  alms. 

Bhikshu — A  Sanyasin  who  lives  by  begging. 

Bhuthas — Beneficent  demons  who  are  believed  to  wait  upon 
Siva. 

BhWtiidevi— The  Goddess  of  the  earth. 

Bhuthalavlra — Lord  of  the  world;  an  old  title  of  -  Travancore 
kings. 

Bhuthat'hdn— An  inferior  divinity  worshipped  in  the  West 
Coast. 

Bilva — A  tree  sacred  to  Siva. 

Bimdcc— Title, 

Bodhayana  ButhTakkd')' — -A  section  of  Brahmans  who  follow 
the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Bodhayana  Suthra. 
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'Brahmachar!ja—T!he  student  days;  celebacy. 

BfAhmctdcLnam — Gifts  of  lands  made  to  Brahmans  (by  rulers 
and  chiefs.) 

Brahm,adayam-~Qrax\is  of  lands  made  to  Brahmans. 

BrahmaJishUhram—ThB  land  of  the  Brahmans, 

Brahmalclimi -T\\q  world  where  Brahma  in  believed  to 
reside. 

Brahmarakshas — The  ghost  of  a  Brahman  who  had  been 
murdered,  which  is  believed  to  haunt  the  murderer. 

BrdlmidnasaJiasra-hhdjanam — Distribution  of  victuals  to 
thousand  Brahmans. 

Brahmaswam— Belonging  to  Brahmans.  Lands  and  other 
properties  belonging  to  the  Brahman  Jenmies. 

Brahmaswam  Thanalhu — Jenmam  lands  in  the  direct  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Brahman  Jenmies. 

BrdhvidpadlsMn — ^The  teaching  of  the  holy  Gayathri  as  a 
part  of  the  Upanayanam. 

Cadjan — The  dried  leaf  of  the  palmyrah  and  taliport  trees. 

Cash  {Kdsid — A  small  copper  coin  current  in  Travancore. 

ChaJcdri— -The  fibrous  rind  of  the  coconut. 

ChaJiMydr — A  man  of  the  Ampalavasi  caste  whose  duty  is 
to  recite  stories  from  the  Purahas  especially  during 
temple  festivals. 

ChaJiMydr  Imihu—k  performance  by  a  OhakkiySr. 

Ghakram—A  water  wheel.  One  of  Mahavishnu’s  weapons. 

GhakravarJi  hi— Bm^evov. 

GhaJolcu  —A  native  mill  for  oil-pressing. 

Chamundi—A  female  deity. 

Chdnddlas— 7 eople  who  occupy  the  lowe.st  position  in  the 
social  scale;  out-castes. 

Chandrakkdran — A  temple  subordinate. 

Charal— Crop  gathered  in  the  month  of  Kumbham. 

Chdrihii—A  memo  or  note  generally  written  on  a  cadjan 
slip  setting  forth  the  time  and  manner  of  conducting 
ceremonies. 
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Cliaihan—K  malevolent  deity  who  delights  in  mischi( 
making. 

ChathurdaU — The  fourteenth  day  after  a  full-moon  or 
moon. 

Chathurvarna— The  four  castes. 

Cliavadi — A  portico. 

Ghamr  (CM»m.)— Literally  the  dead.  Spirits  worshipped  b 
the  hill  tribes  and  certain  other  classes. 

Ghellam — A  small  brass  box  for  keeping  betel  and  othe 
chewing  materials  and  other  valuables  in. 

Cliempaliardman—Kn  old  title  and  dignity. 

GhempATiaiseri— The  old  name  of  Ampalappula. 

Chemfu — A  copper  vessel  with  a  narrow  head  and  a  bf 
bulb  in  the  middle. 

Chempu  Viruihi—Lands  given  for  the  repair  of  copper  vessel 
in  temples. 

Ghenia — A  kind  of  drum. 

Chetpm—A  small  round  wooden  case  for  keeping  powders  in 

Chera  (Cfefra)— Marshy  land  or  land  covered  by  water  fo; 
most  part  of  the  year,  but  drained  for  the  purpose  o 
paddy  cultivation. 

Ck&raTculapradipa—The  light  of  the  Chera  dynasty. 

C?i.ens— Villages. 

GMHkIcals— Lands  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  hills  clearec 
for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

Cherumar— The  term  by  which  Pulayas  are  known  in  Nortl 
Travancore. 

Gh&rutMn — Honey  of  the  small  bee. 

OfeewM— Corruption  of  sevaka  (a  servant). 

ChikUhsa— The  therapeutic  branch  of  the  science  of 
Syurvsda. 

Ghingam — The  Malayalam  month  corresponding  to  August- 
September. 

Ghinihamani — The  Dravidian  medical  science. 

Chirdtia — The  hardshell  which  covers  the  kernel  of  the 
coconut. 
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Chitlmguptha  Puja  or  worship  offered  to  Ohitbr^- 

guptha. 

Chiitotti—A  sub-mortgage. 

Chithralcutam— The  stone-basement  in  a  kSvu  or  grove  of 
trees,  on  which  stone  images  of  serpents  are  placed  for 
worship. 

ChumJcam — The  duty  on  certain  articles  levied  by  the  Sirkaj’. 

Ghom  otti — A  system  of  land  tenure  prevalent  in  some  parts 
of  Travancore. 

Chcruiiu—The  ceremony  of  first  feeding  an  infant  with  rice. 

Chowhey — A  customs-house. 

Ghowkeydar — A  customs-house  officer, 

Choivlam- -The  rite  of  shaving  the  hair  on  the  head. 

Chuckram — The  earliest  and  the  smallest  silver  coin  that 
was  current  in  Travancore,  now  replaced  by  copper 
coins  of  the  same  denomination. 

Ohtiruna — A  bundle  of  old  palm-leaf  records, 

Coprd — The  dried  kerirel  of  the  coconut. 

Cotwal — A  superintendent  of  bazaars,  in  former  times, 
invested  with  police  authority  in  certain  matters. 

Curry— A  preparation  taken  along  with  the  principal  article 
of  food. 

Cittcherry— The  place  where  office  business  is  transacted. 

DliCihshina— Presents  usually  of  money  made  to  priests, 
preceptors  or  elders. 

Dalakariha — An  officer  doing  duties  of  a  Dalawa, 

Daldwd—A  title  used  in  the  18th  century  to  designate  the 
head  of  the  administration,  corresponding  to  the  Dewan 
of  the  present  day. 

Ddnam—A  religious  gift. 

Ddnapramdnam — A  document  recording  a  free  gift. 

Danda—A  stick  got  from  the  Ara^u'  (Ficus  religiosa) 
presented  by  the  preceptor  to  the  disciple  during  the 
time  of  his  Upanayanam. 

ParbU—A  kind  of  long  grass  used  in  religious  rites, 
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D,arcga--A.i-i  officer  exercising  police  powers. 

Dasa — A  servant. 

Dasabali— The  rites  performed  on  the  tenth  day  after  a 
Nampathiri’s  death. 

DesavaU—A.  local  magnate;  a  local  chief, 

Dl,pavaU—A  Hindu  festival. 

DUabhogam—A  certain  sum  of  money  duo  from  the  tenants 
*  of  a  detain  to  the  ruler. 

Desctm—A  small  subdivision  of  a  kingdom. 

Desa  olivu— Jenmam  freeholds  from  which  no  tax  is  due 
to  the  Government, 

DUadhipa— The  chief  of  a  territorial  unit. 

Immigrant  Brahmans  who  settled  down  in  Travan- 
core  having  certain  functions  in  the  temple. 

Pevadawm—Q rants  of  land  made  to  temples  by  kings  or 
nobles  free  of  tax. 

Devad^si — A  woman  dedicated  to  temple  service. 

DivadSyam — Lands  (inalienable)  granted  on  light  assessment 
for  the  performance  of  pujas  in  certain  temples. 

Devalayam — Temple. 

DEvalokam— The  world  of  the  gods;  heaven. 

jDe»as — Celestial  beings. 

DeutisMjaw— Temple;  property  of  the  deity. 

DBvi~A  goddess;  an  anointed  queen. 

Dewan— The  present  official  designation  of  the  head  of  the 
administration  in  Travancore. 

Dhanu — The  Malayalam  name  for  Markali  corresponding  to 
December-January. 

Pharma— Taw ;  duty;  charity. 

Pharmaraja — Literally  the  king  who  is  known  for  his 
adherence  to  dharma. 

PKarmarajya—Lanh  of  dharma;  Travancore. 

DhaihrBpathi — Lord  of  the  earth. 

Phwajaprathishta— The  planting  of  a  flagstaff  in  temples 
atfended  with  grand  religious  ceremonies. 
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DJiwajaslhambhani — A  flagstaff. 

Dhyanam — Religious  meditation. 

DVisha—ThB  growing  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and  chin  as  a 
quasi-religious  duty;  religious  devotion. 

Dlparddhana.—A  worship  with  the  waving  of  lights,  con" 
sidered  to  be  of  special  sanctity  and  benefit  to  the 
worshippers. 

Dtpasthambham, — A  pillar  of  lamps. 

DclaJi — A  musical  instrument. 

Durghdsu  pattam—LsiXxds  leased  out  at  a  lower  pSttam  or 
rent  for  a  specified  or  unspecified  period. 

Durmanthram  —Incantation  in  witchcraft 

Dwva—-A  kind  of  grass  that  grows  in  small  clusters  known 
as  Karukampullu  in  Malayalara.  A  homam  or  burnt- 
offering  with  it  is  believed  to  be  of  special  benefit. 

DMJarujfJuUu/cas  — (Guards  at  the  gate);— Figures  of  demons 
carved  in  stone  or  wood  and  placed  at  the  gates  of 
shrines  as  guards. 

Edavam— Month,  corresponding  to  May-June. 

Edavappdthi — The  South-west  monsoon  which  generally 
commences  about  the  middle  of  Edavam. 

Elcddasi-^The  eleventh  day  after  a  full-moon  ora  new-moon 
day  religiously  observed  by  the  Hindus. 

Eld— The  cultivated  paddy  lands  scattered  among  low  hills 
and  slopes. 

Elaya  Bdja—Tho  heir-apparent. 

Elaya  Thampufdn  —  Junior  prince. 

Eliyan— The  rice  sapper  (Leptocorisa  acuta);  an  insect  pest 
destructive  to  the  growth  of  paddy. 

Eliyan  vilalilcal— The  practice  of  writing  charms  in  small 
bits  of  cadjan  leaves  and  burying  them  in  several  parts 
of  the  paddy  field.  This  is  believed  to  protect  the  paddy?" 
crop  from  the  ravages  of  rice  sappers. 

•  Elundyum  Puliyum — A  kind  of  dice  popular  among  the 
Namputhiris,  ?  -- 
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Emprdns — A  class  of  Brahmans  who  immigrated  from 
ThuIunSd  and  Mangalore  into  Malabar. 

Enangan—A.  relative  who  ties  the  Thsli  in  marriages. 

Erattardsi—k  coin  that  was  current  in  Travancore  in 
ancient  days. 

JSfi£trayofiram--(Literally  the  council  of  eight  and  a  half); 
a  committee  of  management  of  the  Sri  PadmanSbha’s 
temple,  Trivandrum,  who  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  affix's  of  the  temple. 

Fanam  {Panam)--k  small  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  four 
chuckrams  current  in  Travancore. 

Firman — Command;  a  document  setting  forth  a  command. 

Fon-zdar  —An  ofScer  in  former  days  in  the  palace,  whose  duty 
was  to  sign  death  warrants  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign. 

GajjaM—A  percussion  instrument  of  music  common  in 
Travancore. 

Oamaka — A  fusion  of  note  vei’y  commonly  used  in  liindu 
music. 

Oandpathihdmam— A  worship  with  burnt-offerings  for  the 
propitiation  of  god  Vighnes'vara. 

Qandharva — Celestial  beings  whose  chief  attributes  are 
personal  beauty  and  proficiency  in  music. 

Oandhdrva  vivdhd—-A  form  of  Hindu  marriage  conducted 
between  lovers,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their, 
parents  or  other  relatives. 

GarhhddJhdnam—GGiBmorys  performed  on  the  consummation 
of  marriage;  nuptials. 

GarbhcCgrham — The  Sii  Kovil  or  the  inner  sanctuary  of  u 
temple  in  which  the  image  of  god  is  placed. 

Garbhammdn—King  even  in  the  womb’;  an  epithet  of 
Mahs.fa,ja  SwSthi  ThirunS,!  signifyiixg  that  he  was  king 
even  in  bis  mother’s  womb. 
ruda — Vahanara  or  vehicle  of  Vishnu. 

truda  Panchami—A  day  sacred  to  Garuda.' 

Qatvakhettu  —An  amercement  made  to  a  temple  for  over^  " 
bearing  conduct. 
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Ghata  vadyam — A  percussion  instruinent  of  music. 

Odyathri — The  first  sacred  hymn  that  is  taught  to  a  boy 
during  the  Upanayanam  ceremony,  which  he  is  to 
repeat  throughout  life  in  his  everyday  prayers. 

Gdyathri  yapam—T!\\Q  chanting  of  the  Gayathri  hymn. 

G^^iuldshta,m■i■—DQ.y  of  festival  sacred  to  Sri  Kfshpa,  being 
the  day  of  his  birth. 

Gopicliandanam — Sandal  paste  used  for  putting  caste-marks. 

Gopuram — The  tower  of  a  temple  in  South  India. 

Gosdyis—W andering  pilgrims. 

GmmaMar-— Villagers. 

GrSmams  —Villages  ;  also  A.graharams. 

Qrdmpu — Cloves. 

Qrantha — Alphabet.  Old  cadjan  manuscripts.  Also  a  verse 
of  32  letters. 

OranthcLvari—Ol^  chronicles  and  accounts  in  cadjan  preserved 
in  houses,  palaces,  or  temples  from  of  old. 

Grhapravem — The  first  entering  into  the  husband’s  house. 
The  entry  into  a  new  house  for  the  first  time. 

Grhamnthi — A  ceremony  performed  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  grhain  or  house,  usually  celebrated  on  the  birthday 
of  the  chief  member  of  the  house. 

Grhastha — A  householder. 

GrhastJidkama—'^hQ  second  stage  in  a  man’s  life;  the 
married  state. 

Gum — Religious  preceptor;  tutor;  elder. 

Ourudalcshinct — Remuneration  given  to  a  preceptor,  generally 
when  the  disciple  has  completed  his  course  of  studies. 

Barihlzdrs  —  Peons. 

fian/eatlias—Entertainments  with  the  recitation  of  purapic 
stories  with  music  and  exposition. 

Hiranyagarbltam  —k  ceremony  which  consists  in  the  Maha¬ 
raja’s  sitting  himself  inside  a  large  cow  or  lotus  of 
gold  specially  made  for  the  occasion. 

Hdmakui}dam~A  pit  made  for  performing  homams  and 
making  burnt-offerings  to  gods. 
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Homam—A  rite  in  which  offerings  are  made  to  fire  con- 
ceiving  it  as  the  mouth  of  the  gods, 

Hcmappuras— Institutions  for  the  conduct  of  daily  hoinams 
or  sacrificial  worship. 

Hundi—A  form  of  money-order. 

Huzur  Cufcherry—The  Dewan’s  office;  the  Public  Offices. 

Idakka—A  percussion  instrument  of  music  used  largely  in 
temple  service  in  Travanoore. 

/daMd— The  two  taluks  of  Kalkulam  and  Vilavankod. 

Idangali—A  grain  and  liquid  measure  containing  80  cubic 
inches. 

IdanJcai  valanhai  panam—The  left  hand  and  the  right  hand 
tax  meaning  the  tax  given  by  the  left  hand  or  inferior 
castes  and  the  tax  given  by  the  right  hand  or  superior 
castes. 

Idamha — Freehold  estates  of  certain  aristocratic  families. 

Idaprabhu — Local  chief. 

llamMru — Next  in  succession;  heir  apparent. 

llanthala  The  dues  given  by  the  tenant,  over  and 

above  the  annual  MichavEram,  to  the  next  senior  male 
member  of  the  Jenmi’s  household. 

llayamja — Heir-apparent. 

lllctm — A  house.  The  term  for  the  house  of  a  Namputhiri 
Brahman  as  also  of  a  few  other  high  castes  of  Malabar.  • 

Isvafd — God. 

lihihasa~The  epics  of  the  Hindus. 

Ja^am— Matter. 

Jalajapam — Hymns  to  God  Varuija  recited  by  Nampnthiris, 
standing  knee-deep  in  water. 

Jamakkal — A  country  carpet. 

Jana — people, 

Jamabandi — The  annual  inspection  of  revenue  accounts  in 
taluk  and  pakuthi  offices  by  revenue  officers. 

Jananmnarana  kanakltu—A  register  of  births  and  deaths. 

J apadakshiiya—TYiQ  pay  and  perquisites  given  to  priests 
employed  fol’  performing  japams  in  temples  and  palaces. 
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Japam — The  chanting  of  hymns  or  prayers. 

Jathakarma—k  ceremony  on  the  birth  of  a  child. 

JSJ/iaias— Buddhistic  writings  so  named. 

Jenmam — The  right  of  proprietorship  which  the  owner  has 
over  his  property.  It  literally  means  ‘birth-right’. 

Jenmi—k  landlord  who  holds  land  in  absolute  freehold  and 
■  not  liable  normally  to  payment  of  tax  to  the  Government. 

Jenmikliaram — Certain  dues  to  be  given  by  the  tenant  to 
the  J enmi. 

Jlva, — Spirit;  life. 

JlvSthma — The  soul  of  a  living  being ;  the  individual  soul. 

/jmwa— Supreme  knowledge. 

Jonahas—k  sect  among  Muhammadans. 

Kacha — A  kind  of  cloth  used  in  marriages. 

Kaduliusarkara — A  paste  made  of  molasses,  mustard  seed  . 
&c. 

KaiJcoipilckali — Dancing  and  singing  with  clapping  of  hands 
in  measure  to  the  dance  and  songs. 

KaiJco}t.ippatiu— Songs  in  Kaikottikkali. 

Kainial — The  name  given  to  certain  Nsyar  chieftains  in 
ancient  Kerala.  Now  it  is  a  mere  title  attached  to  the 
names  of  members  of  certain  families. 

Kdl — A  channel.  . 

/faZa^am—Advisory  body. 

Kalalidnchi—k  Malay alam  metre. 

Ka/aw— The  threshing  floor  where  rice  stalks  are  spread 
after  reaping. 

Kalanchu—k  measure  of  weight. 

Kalari — A  military  club  where  soldiers  are  trained  (in 
early  Malabar). 

Kalasam-k  purificatory  ceremony  performed  in  temples. 
Also  a  liquid  measure  holding  about  four  Idangalis  or 
one  and  a  half  gallons. 

Kaliyuga~~'£hQ  cycle  of  time  represented  by  Kali. 

KclIIu — Toddy. 
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KalpavrhsTiam — The  celestial  tree  yielding  all  objects  of 
desire;  a  name  applied  to  the  coconut  tree  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  valuable  uses. 

Kamadeva  —The  cupid  m  the  Hindu  mythology. 

KamaMhiu—The  celestial  cow  which  enables  its  owner  to 
accomplish  all  his  wishes. 

KamuTcu—ThQ  areca  palm. 

ZanaMw— Accounts.  Also  a  title  used  as  a  prefix  to  names; 
a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  persons  by  the  ruler. 

Kanakku  Pillamdr — Accountants. 

Kdnam—K  fee  ;  a  fee  in  token  of  allegiance. 

Kanappdttam—A  kind  of  tenure. 

Kanji—Grnel  of  rice. 

Kcinjippuras—Gh.aritah]e  institutions  in  Travancore  where 
kanji  is  freely  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Kant— A  peculiar  Malabar  observance  which  is  held  on  the 
Chithra  Vishu  day.  It  literally  means  auspicious  sight. 

Ednikha—A  sum  of  money  presented  to  a  temple  as  an 
offering  to  the  deity. 

Eanni — The  MalaySlam  month  corresponding  to  Septernber- 
October. 

Kanyakddaitavi-~The  giving  away  of  the  bride. 

Kappalmri — Ship  money;  a  tax  levied  for  maintaining  the 
navy  or  building  ships. 

Kar — The  crop  gathered  in  the  month  of  Kanni. 

Kara~A  subdivision  of  a  Pravrt'hi  corresponding  to  a 
British  Indian  village. 

Karakkdr  [Piddkahkar) — The  people  of  a  kara  or  pidska  (a 
village). 

Kdranavan  —The  head  of  a  Marumakkat'hayam  family. 

Karcbppm-am — Another  name  for  Shertalla  taluk. 

Karivu — Blight;  remission  of  taxes  on  account  of  bad 
harvests. 

Karkaiakam — The  Malay  Slam  month  corresponding  to  July- 
August. 
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Karma — Action  ;  cause  and  effect. 

The  land  where  sin  can  be  expiated  by  good 
deeds  as  opposed  to  Punyabhumi  where  redemption 
from  si'n  can  be  effected  by  mere  birth.  Ksrala  is 
known  as  Karmabhumi  and  the  East  Coast  as 
Punyabhorai. 

Kdrihilccx—^amQ  of  an  asterism ;  also  the  name  of  the  month 
which  corresponds  to  November-December. 

Kdnmkiolal — A  wind  instrument. 

Karuppusami—A  minor  deity ;  also  the  name  by  which 
Ssstha,  the  chief  mountain  deity  of  the  Travancora 
hills,  is  known  among  certain  classes. 

KaruvHappura — A  section  of  the  Maharaja’s  palace. 

Kdryastlian — A  manager. 

Kaihandr — Tlie  title  applied  to  the  fully  ordained  secular 
priests  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Travancora. 

Kathirmatulapam—A  raised  floor  with  a  groined  roof  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  pictures,  mirrors  and  glass  globes, 
erected  inside  the  Pandal  in  which  marriage  is 
celebrated. 

Kaupina-^A  truss. 

Kavacham— -An  armour ;  any  covering  for  the  body  with 
plates  of  metal. 

Kdvadi— An  offering  of  sandal,  rose-water  etc.,  to  God 
Snbrahmanya,  carried  in  pots  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
vower,  the  pots  being  suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  pole 
well  decorated  with  tapestry  and  petrcock  feathers. 

Kdvadi-cdvppu--The  carrying  of  a  Kavadi  to  a  temple  by 
the  devotee. 

Kavani—A  thin  and  fine  piece  of  native-made  cloth. 

AavaZ— Watching. 

Kdvu—A  grove  of  trees  dedicated  to  snakes.  . 

Kdvyam—A  poetic  composition. 

KdyachiUtlisa--"Y\\e  science  of  medicine  in  general;  a  section 
of  Syurvsda. 

Kdyal~A  lake  or  lagoon. 
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Kayydla—A  low  earthen  wall  topped  over  by  a  thatched 
roof. 

Kllvi~An  administrative  subdivision  in  the  taluks  of 
Thovala  and  Agasthl^varam. 

Keralacharam— The  customs  and  usages  of  the  people  of 
Ksfala. 

Ketteluihu— The  fixing  of  tax  on  information  obtained  by 
conference  with  the  holders  of  lands  as  distinguished 
from  personal  inspection  by  the  officer  himself. 

Keptukdloha—A  festival  in  the  temples  in  middle 
Travancore. 

Keljtuhalydnam—A  kind  of  marriage  in  which  the  tying  of  a 
thsli  is  the  chief  item. 

Khandams—Tevvitovia,!  divisions  or  continents. 

Kliaritha~A  royal  letter  or  a  letter  from  the  representative 
of  the  king. 

Kilangu—'Rooh 

Kll-idnthi—Aa  assistant  SanthikkSran  or  puja-performer  in 
a  temple. 

Kinti — A  small  vessel  with  a  spout  in  the  middle  to  hold 
water. 

Koda — A  temple  festival. 

Kodali— An  axe. 

KodiJcMra— Flag  for  the  kodiySttu  ceremony  in  temples. 

Eodivilaicku—A  hand  lamp  of  metal  carried  before  some 
temple  dignitaries  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

Kodiyeitu~The  ceremony  of  hoisting  the  flag  in  temples. 

Kcyimmastlidnam — The  position  of  a  koyimma'  or  a 
person  excercising  power  in  the  affairs  of  iiranma 
temples. 

Komuraipdd—’Liten'aWj  ‘royal-justice-income’;  an  old  tax 
which  may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  the  court  fees  and 
judicial  revenue  of  modern  times. 

Kon — King. 

Kuihizmpalam—A  mandapam  specially  built  in  a  temple, 

where  the  OhakkiySr  performs  his  Kat'hu, 
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The  recitation  of  a  Puranic  story  in  temples 
during  festivals  by  Chakkiyars. 

Koppu — An  allowance  of  rice,  vegetables,-  &c.,  given  to 
particular  persons  from  palaces  or  temples. 

Kti.fava — Ululations  made  by  women  during  marriage  and 
other  occasions  of  rejoicing. 

Kotta—A.  grain  measure  in  Soutli  Travancore;  also  a  fort. 

Kottappanam — A  tax  for  the  repair  and  building  of  forts. 

Kolt^rmn—F  a]  ace. 

^ot)iZ~Temple. 

Kovilalcam — The  house  of  a  Kshathriya  in  Malabar. 

Kotjim.m.a  [MU  Kdyimma) — An  officer  representing  the  inter 
ests  of  Government  in  the  administration  of  temples 
managed  by  uranmakkar. 

Krshnamrga — The  black  antelope  whose  skin  is  used  oir  the 
occasion  of  the  Upanayanam. 

Krthayuga — A  cycle  of  time  represented  by  Krtha. 

KsMthraPalahas — Two  human  figures  with  clubs  in  hands 
cut  in  granite  or  in  wood  and  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  entrance  gate  of  a  temple. 

Kshudra  pray  ogam — The  practice  of  the  black  art  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  harm  to  others. 

KudikJcaris—The  local  name  forDevadasis  in  Nanjanad. 

Kudima — Husbandry. 

Kudivila — The  owners  share  of  the  value  of  Government 
monopoly  on  trees  standing  in  private  lands. 

Kudiyan~A  tenant  who  holds  land  either  from  the  Sircar 
or  from  a  Jenmi. 

Kudumbam — Family. 

Kudumi — A  tuft  of  hair. 

Kulam — Tank. 

Kulappura — A  shed  on  the  side  of  a  tank  made  for  bathing 
purposes. 

Kulctsekhara  mandapam — A  stone  mandapam  of  great  work¬ 
manship  erected  in  front  of  Sri  PadmanabhaswSmi  s 
temple, 
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Kumhham—lhQ  Malayalam  month  corresponding  to 
February-Mai'ch. 

Kmnkumam—^SL^rovL  or  turmeric  powder. 

Kup-payam — A  jacket. 

Fort. 

Kuhimulaku — Black  pepper. 

Kusa—A.  kind  of  grass  used  in  religious  rites  by  Brahmans, 

Kuttanad — The  tract  of  country  known  by  that  name 
comprising  parts  of  Ampalappula,  Kottayam,  Changana- 
^igfi  and  Ettumanur  taluks. 

Lekkam— Old  survey  number. 

Lingam — The  phallus;  an  idol  of  Siva. 

Lokam — World. 

Madal — The  frond  of  the  coconut  tree. 

MsdampimS^r—'NEY&v  chieftains  of  Travancore  in  early 
days. 

Madappalli — The  kitchen  room  in  a  temple  or  an  aristocratic 
house. 

Mahdmaghani—A  ceremony  in  ancient  Kerala  in  which  all 
kings  and  chieftains  of  the  Malabar  Coast  took  part. 

Maharshi~  A  great  sage. 

Uak&ram — MalaySlam  month  corresponding  to  January- 
February. 

Makkaihayam—A  system  of  inheritance  in  which  the 
children  inherit  the  property  of  the  father. 

Makkavali — MakkafhSyam;  patriarchal  system. 

Mountain. 

Malanclm-ikkal—'WiW  tracts  known  as  chgfikkal. 

Malayar — Hill  tribes. 

Malikhana — An  allowance  of  money  given  to  some  aristo¬ 
cratic  families  by  the  British  Government. 

if Wrestler. 

Mammatti~A  spade. 

Mamul — Ancient  custom. 

Manet— A  Nampathiri  house. 
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Man4<3'paiii—A  platform  with  a  roof  and  pillars  decorated 
for  celebrating  a  marriage  or  conducting  plays,  and 
various  other  purposes. 

MangalyadharanavL  —The  ceremony  of  wearing  the  manga- 
lyam  or  thali ;  marriage. 

Manga, lyam — Thali  or  a  tiny  ornament  tied  round  the  neck 
of  a  bride  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Manohadi  —A  small  measure  of  weight  used  in  weighing 
gold;  seed  of  Manchadi  tree. 

UandapaihumvcLtlmkkal — The  old  name  for  taluk.  It  literally 
means  the  doorway  of  God’s  mandapam. 

M anthr a. japam— The  muttering  of  manthras. 

Manthfavi—A  hymn;  an  incantation. 

Manthmsdla—A  council  hall. 

Manthfavd.dain—Tlxoxcisva. 

Manthravadi  —One  who  exorcise. 

Manushyam — Temple  servants. 

Manvanthara—A  cycle  of  time  divided  into  four  Yugas. 

Maralikdl — A  grain  measure  used  in  South  Travancore. 

Marmi— Tree  ;  a  wooden  implement  to  level  the  ground 
after  ploughing. 

Marumakkaihdyam—A  system  of  inheritance  in  which 
devolution  of  property  is  through  the  female  line. 

Matham—A  house  especially  of  Brahmans. 

MatUWkam— The  Sri  Padmanabhaswami’s  temple. 

Msthra — A  syllable. 

-Month  corresponding  to  April-May. 

MUhangdnam— -The  management  and  supervision  of  lands 
belonging  to  Sri  Padmanabliaswami’s  temple. 

MU  Santlii — The  head-priest  in  a  temple. 

MUvdram—A  tax  in  kind  levied  on  certain  paddy  fields  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  dues  paid  to  the  Government. 

MichcCvSram — Rent  due  to  the  Jenmi  from  the  Kudiyan  or 
tenant. 

Mildvu—A  kind  of  drum. 
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i/majresctifca— Namputliiris  bound  in  sacred  law  to  the  study 
of  MimSmsa. 

ilfmaw— Malayalam  month  corresponding  to  March- April 

Mitliunarn—M.oni'h.  corresponding  to  June- July. 

Salvation. 

MtiMri ham— An  auspicious  time. 

Murali—A  wind  instrument. 

Muri — subdivision  of  a  Pravrfhi. 

Nadu,— A  territorial  unit. 

NaduvaH— Chief;  ruler. 

Nagar — An  image  of  a  serpent. 

Nagaswara—A  wind  instrument  of  music. 

Ndlampalam — The  corridor  surrounding  the  central  shrine 
in  a  temple. 

Ndmakara^iam— The  ceremony  of  naming  a  child. 

NamasJcar am -Making  obeisance. 

N'ampi—A  superior  priest  in  a  temple. 

Ndtakam—A  dramatic  composition. 

NdUdr— The  people  of  a  locality. 

Nayandrs — Saiva  saints; 

Nedmnhulal — A  wind  instrument  of  music. 

Nlt^u — Writ  or  commission. 

Neriyathu—^A  native  cloth  of  very,  fine  texture; 

Nerpdihi — A  payment  of  tax  in  kind. 

Nilamhrshi— The  cultivation  of  paddy  fields. 

Military  camps;  garrison  stationed  at  some 
place  for  guard  duty. 

Literally  ‘a  measure  full  of  rice’.  This  consists 
of  a  grain  measure  such  as  a  Nali,  filled  with  paddy  or 
rice. 

AimaZj/dOT -Flowers  and  garlands  that  have  adorned  the 
image  of  a  god  on  the  evening  are  termed  ISiirraalyam 
the  next  morning  and  are  removed  from  the  image  and 
distributed  among  the  worshippers.  NirmSlyam 
literally  means  used  up  flowers  and  garlands. 

NiraTcku — The  prevailing  rate  of  price. 
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NivHyam — Oblation  of  rice  &c.,  made  to  the  gods. 

^iyogam — An  order. 

Njavara — A  variety  of  paddy. 

NottahJcUli—A  fee  given  for  the  testing  of  coins. 

Odyctuctm — A  waist  bolt  made  of  gold  or  silver  worn  by 
women. 

Ola— A  dried  palm  leaf  for  writing  on. 

Old  revenue  record 

Onam — The  great  Thifu  Onam  festival  of  Malabar  in  the 
month  of  Chingam  (August-September). 

Oihillailiavar — Nampiithiris  who  are  prohibited  from  study¬ 
ing  the  Vedas. 

Ot'/w/Zawr— Nampa thiris  who  are  privileged  to  study  the 
Vedas. 

Oiiakkal  niandapam — A  platform  of  single  granite  stone; 
a  large  granite  platform  inside  Sri  Padmanabhaswami’s 
temple,  Trivandrum. 

Ofti— Mortgage. 

Pflda— Army. 

Padappaiiant—M-onoy  levied  for  maintaining  army. 

Padayani—A  torch-light  dance  to  commemorate  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  goddess  against  Asuras  or  demons. 

Padvppiira—A  gateway  to  a  house  usually  surmounted  by 
an  imposing  structure. 

Puifrtrtm— Lotus. 

PadviamMcwi,—  lL\\Q  tank  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Sri 
PadmanSbha  at  Trivandrum. 

Padmavildsam-The  name  of  the  building  formerly  used  as 
the  Dewan’s  residence  at  Trivandrum. 

Padukalam—D%hi  bonds. 

Pakuthi— An  administrative  subdivision  of  a  taluk. 

Palanilam— Paddy  lands  allowed  to  lie  fallow  on  alternate 
years. 

Palaya-patt/ukal — Old  songs. 

Paliavi — Chorus. 

PalUkketiu—Pioyal  wedding. 
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PallivlUa-^-A.  mook-hunt  in  the  temple  Uthsavani  of  Sri 
Padmanabha’s  temple  at  Trivandrum,  in  which  the 
MahSfSja  takes  the  chief  part. 

Pali>S,yasam—M.i\\.  porridge. 

Thatched  shed  put  up  for  temporary  purposes. 

Pdnigrahanam-—'Ih.Q  ceremonial  joining  of  the  hands  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  bride;  marriage. 

Pantaliasdla  -Factory;  storehouse. 

Paxitdmm—A  professional  mendicant ;  one  of  a  sect  of  men 
who  follow  alras-taking  as  a  profession. 

Pantdrappattam—A  variety  of  tenure  originally  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease  from  the  Sirkar,  but  under  which, 
holders  now  enjoy  full  proprietory  right. 

Pantdravaka— Lands  in  respect  of  which  the  Sircar  is  in 
the  position  of  a  landlord  and  which  are  held  by  the 
ryots  on  various  kinds  of  tenures  derived  directly  from 
the  Government. 

Para— A  grain  measure  holding  ten  Idangalis;  a  drum. 

ParaoMris— Places  occupied  by  Parayas. 

ParadUa—Poxeign  country. 

Pard&aUhi—Ph.e  universal  force. 

Parasu — An  axe. 

Pardao — An  ancient  gold  coin. 

Parpaddm — A  kind  of  crisp  cake  made  of  black-gram. 

Pdthaham—A  narration  of  Puranic  stories  usually  perfor¬ 
med  in  temples,  in  former  days. 

Pdfhdla — The  nether  world  in  Hindu  mythology. 

Pdihdsdla — School ;  college. 

Pa{h,dxjam—A  wooden  granary  for  storing  and  preserving 
cereals. 

Pathahlam— An  ornament. 

Pathi — Lord. 

Pathivu  {PatUvu-hanaklm)—A  system  of  budget  fixing  the 
allotment  for  the  State  expenditure. 

PdiMvdram — Rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  owner  of  the 
land;  literally  half  the  gross  produce. 
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Patta — A  receipt. 

Pccttadar-—A  registry  holder  of  a  piece  of  land. 

Pattayam—DoGament  given  to  landholders  by  the  Sirkar 
after  a  settlement,  specifying  the  boundaries  and  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  property  and  the  tax  to  be  levied  thereon. 

PaiMmari—A  small  vessel  fitted  with  on©  or  two  sails  for 
carrying  goods  over  the  sea. 

Pattam — A  lease. 

Paycbsam — Sweet  porridge, 

PeishJcusJi — Subsidy. 

PeruJclcam — A  measurement  of  timber. 

Pidaka — An  administrative  subdivision  of  a  pakuthi. 

PidalcaJckar-— The  inhabitants  of  a  Pidaka  or  village. 

Pinnakku—Oil-Gake]  the  dried  up  matter  left  out  after 
extracting  the  oil. 

Pisanam — 'The  Kumbham  crop. 

Piihrus — Manes. 

PoU — An  opening  between  the  sea  and  backwater;  a  bar. 

Ponnum  ilvHi — A  grand  procession  in  the  Sri  Padmanabha» 
swSmi  temple  bearing  the  image  of  the  deity. 

Potli — A  temple  priest;  also  a  class  of  Brahmans. 

PoUu — A  mark  made  of  sandal  or  such  substances  on  the 
forehead. 

Pradakshinani — Circumarabulation  in  a  temple  or  a  sacred 
object. 

Praftr</w— Maya;  tho  great  negative  energy  which  by  the 
union  with  Purusha  has  brought  about  the  universe. 

Prasa^a'w.— -Sandal  paste  and  flowers  given  to  the 
worshippers  in  temples. 

Pra.mi/a— Title;  praise. 

Installation;  consecration  of  an  idol  or  a  flag¬ 
staff  in  temples. 

Praydschiihcmt, — Atonement  for  a  fault  or  crime. 

Pudava— Cloth  worn  by  a  woman. 

Puja — Devotional  service  performed,  in  temples, 

Piyaris— Those  who  perform  phja. 
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PujavAippu—A  religious  ceremony  in  the  month  of  Kanni 
lasting  for  nine  days  held 'in  honour  of  Sarasvathi,  the 
Goddess  of  Learning. 

-River. 

Pollution. 

PuMMli—Baih  of  purification  performed  by  relatives  of  a 
person  after  his  death. 

Pulasambandhdm—'RQlaiionahip  between  persons  or  families 
which  prescribes  the  observance  of  pollution. 

.Pulldnhulal  —A  wind  instrument  of  music. 

P^lUupd--Mat  made  of  a  species  of  grass. 

Pumsavana-^A  ceremony  performed  in  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy  the  object  being  the  begetting  of  male  issue. 

Punoha—^&X  lands;  lands  lying  submerged  in  water,  which 
are  drained  off  and  cultivated  once  a  year  or  once  in 
two  years. 

Punydham—A  purificatory  ceremony  to  remove  pollution. 

Puram — A  town. 

Puram  vHa — Ceremony  performed  in  some  temples  in  the 
month  of  Kumbham  under  the  star  Puram. 

Purna  humbham^A  pot  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers  and 
filled  with  water  over  which  Vedic  hymns  are  chanted. 

Ptirohilha — A  religious  preceptor. 

Purusha—One  of  the  two  eternal  principles  that  produced 
the  universe  by  the  union  according  to  liindu  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  other  being  Prakrthi. 

PushpSnjiili — An  offering  of  flowers  made  to  a  god. 

Puihan — N  ew. 

Puihuval — Govern^nent  lands  newly  assigned  to  private 
parties. 

Ragas — Tunes  in  music. 

Rdjabhbgam--Roya\iY-,  a  light  rate  levied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  lands  held  on  certain  tenures. 

Rdjasuyaydgam~A  sacrifice  performed  by  the  ancient 
Kshathriya  kings  in  token  of  sovereignty, 
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Rakshahhogitm — Grants  of  lands  to  individuals  for  affording 
safety  in  times  of  danger. 

Rakshapuriishd—A.  protector. 

iJflsa— Essence  of  anything;  sap;  sentiment, 

Rdsi—A  division  of  the  zodiac. 

Ran— An  ancient  gold  coin  in  Kerala. 

Rayasampilla—A  ministerial  officer;  a  clerk. 

Rkhi — A  sage. 

Riihus — Seasons. 

Sahha—An  assembly. 

Sabhanjitha — The  chairman  of  an  assembly, 

Sadaclidram— Morals;  good  conduct. 

Sadhanam — An  official  communication. 
Saluisrakalasam—lAlevally  ‘thousand  pots.’  A  grand  cere¬ 
mony  conducted  in  temples  especially  at  Vaikara  having 
elaborate  pujas,  abhishekams  and  feasting. 

Salagrdmam — Fossil  cephalopodes  sacred  to  the  Hindus. 
Marriage. 

Samgramadhlra — Brave  in  battle. 

Saniidadhanam — The  Brahamachari’s  daily  worship  of  the 
sacred  fire. 

Samudayam — Persons  in  management  of  temples, 
Samprathi-  Chief  accountant  in  former  days. 
Samuhdm—Yillage  associations. 

SmUtharn — Holy  precincts  of  a  temple  considered 
inviolable. 

Sankha — Conch  shell. 

Rdnthi — Performance  of  daily  service  in  temples. 
Sdnthikharan—'Th.o  performer  of  Santhi. 

Scinydsi — One  who  has  renounced  the  world;  an  ascetic. 
Rdsanam — An  order;  an  edict, 

Sasthra — Science. 

Sdsthri— One  who  is  well  versed  in  Sssthras. 

Sathyagrha, — Passive  resistance;  a  fight  for  some  cause  by 
nonviolent  methods. 
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BlshaWcamn—k  jiinior  vnember  in  a  Marumalckafhayam 
family. 

Slvakan—A.  servant. 

SMslityabdapurihi—A  ceremony  celebrated  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  60th  year  of  age. 

Shodasakriyas -The  sixteen  religious  ceremonies  that  a 
Brahman  has  to  perform  in  life  in  conformity  with  the 
Sasthras. 

ShodasadSnam— The  sixteen  dSnams  enjoined  by  the 
Sasthras. 

Slmantham—A  ceremony  performed  during  the  sixth  or 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Sirkar — Government. 

Slvlli  mancUpam— The  outer  corridors  of  a  temple  in  which 
the  Sivgli  procession  is  conducted. 

Sivardthri — (Siva’s  holy  night)  ;--A  day  sacred  to  Siva. 

8mdrihas~A  section  of  the  Brahmans  who  follow  the 
doctrine  of  Advaitha;  also  one  versed  in  the  Smrithis  or 
Dharma  Sssthras  of  the  Hindus. 

Stnart'ha  vichdram— The  institution  of  enquiring  into  moral 
offences  prevalent  among  the  Namputhiris,  conducted 
by  a  Smartha  or  person  versed  in  the  Smrthis. 

Smrthis — Sacred  writing  of  the  Hindus  ranking  next  in 
authority  to  the  Vedas. 

Flight  of  steps  to  the  Srikovil. 

Sraddliatn — An  oblation  to  the  manes  of  deceased  persons. 

5r?^:ov*7~Otherwise  known  as  the  Garbhagrhara  of  a 
temple;  the  sanctum  sanctorum  in  which  the  image  of 
the  deity  is  set  up. 

8r%  Padmmdhha  Ddsa  — The  servant  of  Sri  PadmanSbha. 

Srz  Panddrctvaka—Fvoperty  belonging  to  Sri  Padmanabha 
temple. 

8thdnS,pat'hi-—A  diplomatic  officer;  an  ambassador, 

Sthanam — A  title;  dignity. 

8unnad—A  document  of  agreement. 
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Suihfa — Aphoristic  sentences;  principles  of  grammar, 
philosophy  and  allied  subjects  treated  in  a  terse  form 
in  Sanskrit. 

Deity ;  superior. 

Swaram—A.  note;  voice;  vowel 

5tM.r!7tT,— Heaven, 

S’wayamvara.M — A  form  of  marriage  in  which  the  bride 
selects  the  bridegroom  from  among  the  persons  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  purpose. 

Taluk— kxi,  administrative  subdivision  of  a  Division  under 
a  Tahsildar. 

Thdlilceltu—A  ceremony  of  tying  thali;  a  form  of  marriage. 

Tliampurdn — A  king;  a  god;  a  term  of  respect  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  etc, 

y/jdnyu'!— The  Muhammadan  priests. 

Thankakala—ThQ  mint. 

Thdnas—A.u  old  term  for  prisons. 

Thannlr  pantlud—'&h.eCL  by  the  side  of  a  road  for  giving 
water  to  thirsty  passengers. 

Thanthnim—U  ipid  and  skilful  movements  of  hands  and 
limbs  for  the  performance  of  pujas. 

-Penance. 

Brokerage. 

Tharpanam — Oblation  of  water  and  sesamum  to  the  manes 
of  aircestors. 

ThekJni — South. 

Thali— k.  wedding  ornament, 

Tharavdd — A  family. 

T/ia{ast/iars -Assessors;  those  who  attest  certain  ofiaoial 
documents  prepared  by  official  functionaries. 

TlnrtHam— Water  made  holy  by  reciting  manthrams  over  it; 
holy  water. 

TMrtliankdras—Ihe  priests  among  the  Jains. 

Thiruvdthirakkali — A  kind  of  ring  dance  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  songs. 
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Thtdam  -A  weight;  also  the  month  corresponding  to  Octo* 
ber — November. 

ThulavarsJiam— The  south-west  monsoon  that  commences 
in  the  month  of  Thulam. 

ThUakani—A  mark  put  on  the  forehead  by  Hindus. 

Thilaparvathaddnam—A  gift  of  heaps  of  sesamum,  gold  and 
money  to  Brahmans. 

Thimila — A  percussion  instrument  of  music. 

Thirumdtampu,— The  Upanayanam  of  the  Princes  of  Travan- 
core. 

Thiruveluihu—A  letter  from  the  Mahafsja. 

Thiydttu—Cevemony  of  running  over  fire.  This  consists  in 
depicting  the  image  of  Bhadrakali  on  the  floor  by 
coloured  powders  and  offering  prayers. 

!roi>e— Garden. 

Thorakkdr—O&cevs  in  charge  of  Thorams  or  store  houses 
and  depots. 

Tholuihu—A  cattle  shed;  a  sty. 

ThrUhayugam—The  second  of  the  great  yugas. 

Thrikdla/pvja~-'W ovehip  at  dawn,  noon  and  sunset  in  temples. 

ThrimurtMs  — The  Hindu  triad. 

TlirppuihdrdUu— The  bathing  of  the  goddess  at  Ohengannur 
after  the  pollution  caused  by  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
mensus  of  the  goddess. 

Thibldpurushaddnam — A  ceremony  at  which  the  Maharaja 
is  weighed  against  gold  which  is  distributed  among 
Brahmans. 

ThuluhTidTis — Turks;  a  sect  of  Muhammadans. 

Udaya— Owner. 

Unjdl — A  swing. 

Upanayanam — A  reiigious  ceremony  of  the  twice  born  castes 
by  which  boys  are  initiated  into  the  sacred  lore. 

Urdnma — Lands  subject  to  the  control  of  village  associa¬ 
tions  as  opposed  to  Karapma  or  freeholds  directly 
Under  the  control  of  the  State. 
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Owners  or  trustees  of  private  temples. 

Feeding  (especially  free  meals  given  to  Brahmans). 

— A  charitable  institution  where  free  meals  are 
given  to  Brahmans. 

Vadhyans — NampQthiri  dignitaries  enjoying  religious  pri¬ 
vileges. 

Vaidihans — Learned  men  in  the  Vedas. 

Vajrdyudham — (Indra’s)  weapon  of  Vajra. 

Valanjiyars — A  class  of  local  functionaries  in  ancient 
Travancore. 

Valankai — A  terra  applied  to  certain  castes  in  ancient  Tra¬ 
vancore;  the  right-hand  (castes). 

ValipMu — Offering  to  a  deity.’ 

Vciliya  MUeluihu — The  old  name  for  the  head  of  the  finance 
and  accounts  department. 

Valiya  Sarvddhilcdry'ahkdr — Chief  minister. 

Vallam — Canoe. 

VaUakkadavu— -Boat  jetty. 

Vanchi — A  canoe  ;  a  name  for  Travancore ;  a  safe  kept  in 
temples. 

VancMpdla—Bhe  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Vanchi. 

Vanchippdtki — A  class  of  composition  in  MalaySlam. 

Vanchivlnthan — -King  of  Vanchi. 

Vardhan — A  coin. 

Var'iiakalakam— Casks  assembly. 

Foni.as<r,m/jara--Mixture  of  castes. 

Vari.idSrama  dharma — The  laws,  which  regulate  the  life  of 
Hindu  society. 

VdtMlihumpiihl/ic — A  class  of  song. 

Vatleluihu — An  archaic  script  which  was  once  prevalent  in 
south  India. 

VaituUli—A  kind  of  dance  common  among  Syrian 
Christians ;  a  game. 

Valiyampdlam—A  rest  house  on  the  wayside. 

Villa — A  musical  instrument. 
lOS 


8i8  travaUcore  state  manual 

VUakali—A.  mock  fight  conducted  in  certain  temples  at  the 
time  of  the  uthsavam. 

Venpattam—Bim'^le  lease. 

— Hunt ;  mock  hunt  in  temples. 

Vicharippuhar—A  manager- 
Vidumuri  —A.  divorce  deed. 

'Allowance  in  price. 

Villadichanpattu—A  sort  of  musical  entertainment  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  large  bow-like  instrument. 
VlrasrmJchala — A  gold  chain  presented  by  the  Maharaja  as 
a  mark  of  distinction. 

Viruppu — A  class  of  paddy  lands. 

Fw-wt'/ii— Land  assigned  for  performing  certain  services.' 
Vratham — F  ast. 

Yajno, — Sacrifice. 

Yaihrahali — An  old  dramatic  performance. 

Yathrcthsavam—A  temple  ceremony. 

Ycgahhar — Members  of  the  council. 

Yuga — An  age. 

Yuvardja, — Heir  apparent. 

Zilla  co'uri — Old  name  for  District  and  Sessions  court. 
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Abingdon :  Major,  122. 

A.oademy  of  music  :  307. 

Ao'hankSvil,  rivor;  705,  719. 

Ao'hankOvil,  village:  681. 

Act:  Vf  of  1010  M.  E.,  96;  III  of 
1040  M.  E.,  339;  III  of  1041  M.B., 
97;  I  of  1047  M.E.,  85;  II  of  1052 
M.  E.,  98,  340;  III  of  1054  M.  E., 
98;  I  of  1050  M.  E.,;i4a;  III  of 
1056  M.  E.,  90,339:  I  of  1057 
M.  E.,  89;  II  of  1061  M.  E.,  91:  IV 
of  1061  M.  E.,  91,  339;  II  of  1062 
M.  E.,  93;  II  of  1063  M.  E.,  317; 
I  of  1006  M.  E..  91,  92;  II  of  1065 
M.  E.,  93,  339;  IV  of  1066  M.  E., 
334  ;  V  of  1067  M.  B.,  101;  V  of 
1068  M.  E.,  93  ;  II  of  1069  M,  E., 
237;  II  of  1070  M.  E.,  93;  II  of 
1071  M.  E.,  93 :  III  of  1071  M.  E., 
348:  I  of  1072  M.  E  ,  344;  V  of 
1073  M.  E.,  319;  1  of  1074  M.  E,, 
101 ;  III  of  1 076  M.E. ,  93 : 1  of  1077 
M.  E.,  93:  II  of  1077  M.  E.,  340; 
III  of  1077  M.  E.,  344:  II  of  1079 
M.  E.,  349;  II  of  1084  M.  E.,  94: 
V  of  1085  M.  E.,  240;  III  of 
1086  M.  E.,  263;  I  of  1088  M.  E., 
332;  II  of  1088  M  E.,  241;  V  of 
1089  M.  E.,  341:  XII  of  1089 
M.  E.,  349;  IX  of  1090  .M.  E., 
340;  Vof  1092  M.  E.,  340;  II  of 
1092  M.E.,  333;  Iofl096  M.  E., 
321;  IV  of  1095  M.  E.,  348;  11  of 
1096  M.  E..  334:  II  of  1097'M.  E., 
323;  Vlof  1097  M.E.,  101;  II  of 
1100  M.  E.,  332:  VII  of  1100 
M.  E.,  244;  IV  of  1106  M.  B„ 


344;  II  of  1108  M.  E.,  323;  co¬ 
operative  societies,  303;  civil 
courts:  94;  criminal  law  amend¬ 
ment,  351;  electricity,  300;  muni¬ 
cipal,  241,  344;  re:  police  and 
criminal  courts  within  Periyar 
and  ThSkkadi  camp,  423,  424; 
making  procedure  of  civil  courts 
simplified,  339;  giving  protection 
to  judges,  magistrates  and  others 
acting  judicially,  339;  village  pan. 
ohayats,  345;  village  unions,  346, 
348. 

Acts  :  abstracts  of,  369-401. 

Adikegava  Perumal  ;  temple  dedica¬ 
ted  to,  at  Thiruvatiar,  648. 

Administration:  general,  1-19. 

Adoption :  test  of  the  sannad  of, 
428. 

Adur  :  headquarters  of  the  Kunna. 
t’htir  taluk,  681. 

Advisory  Committee :  of  Sri  Chi- 
thra  Religious  Library,  296- 

Aerodrome  :  165. 

AgasthI6waram:  population  of,  596; 

taluk  of,  616-618. 

Agaathya :  sage,  Travanooro  his 
legendary  home,  630. 

Agasthyakafam  :  a  prominent  peak 
in  Sahyadri  range,  618,  639. 

Agasthyamala  :  observatory  in,  270. 

Agreement :  between  Travanoore 
Sircar  and  Messrs.  Binny  &  Co.,  re: 
Pat'hanapuram  concession,  487- 
'488  ;  re:  Periyar  lease,  410-417  ; 
re:  Munro  island,  461-472  ;  re; 
revenue  administration  of  liquor, 
opium,  salt,  customs  and  ferries 
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in  Anjeago  and  ThankaSSeri, 
443.446;  re;  cession  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  Travanoore  portion 
of  the  Shoranur-Ooohin  Railway, 
433;  re:  cession  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Travanoore  portion  of  the 
Tinnevelly-Quilon  Railway,  433  ; 
re:  cession  of  jurisdiction  over  lands 
occupied  by  Quilon-Trivandrum 
Railway,  442-43  ;  re:  cession  of 
jurisdiction  over  lands  occupied 
by  the  Trivandrum  town  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Quilon-Trivandrum 
Railway,  447-448 ;  re:  lease  of 
lands  in  KorandakSd  for  a  Resid¬ 
ency,  437-440;  re:  construction  of 
Quilon-Trivandrum  extension  of 
the  Tinnevelly-Quilon  Railway, 
.  440-442  :  re:  lease  of  Trivandrum 
Residency,  *433-437  ;  re:  removal 
of  fiscal  jurisdiction  in  trade,  428- 
431;  re:  sharing  of  customs  revenue 
in  Coohiu  harbour,  458-459;, re:  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Coohiu  port 
trust,  460-461;  supplement  to, 
in  respect  of  lease  of  Residency  at 
Trivandrum,  446-447. 

.Agriculture  :  condition  of — in  South¬ 
ern  Division,  589-590,  604.606  ; 
Quilon  Division,  665.666;  Kstfa- 
yam  Division,  743-746. 

Agricultural  ;  colony  at  Konni,  690; 
cattle  breeding  farm,  143;  oolloge 
142;  demonstration  farm,  142-143; 
Department,  142-147;  organisation 
oi,  24,  143;  present  work  of,  144; 
education,  introduction  of,  142,  in. 
debtednesB,  act  for  the  relief  of 
333;  loans,  36;  paddy  farm,  143; 
propaganda,  145,  146;  research, 
144;  research  laboratory,  143,  144; 


research  on  coconut  diseases,  143, 
146;  school  at  KOnni,  690- 

Air  service  :  608. 

Airur ;  formation  of  village  pancha- 
yat  in,  244. 

Airur  swarQpam :  704. 

Ajantha  :  mural  paintings,  643. 

AlakiyapftDdipuram :  619. 

Alexander  Cowan  &  Sons,  Messrs.: 
stamps  manufactured  by,  69. 

All  India  Oriental  Conference;  paper 
read  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Sfcutterheim, 
530. 

Alleppey  :  drainage  scheme  for,  181; 
formation  of  Town  Improvement 
Committee  in,  239;  largest  sea-port 
in  Travanoore,  681;  port  of,  192. 

Alleppey  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

668. 

Allopathy :  227. 

Alpa4i  festival :  in  Sri  Padmanfibha- 
swami  temple,  598. 

Alwaye:  formation  of  Town  Improve, 
ment  Committee  at,  240  ;SivarSthri 
at,  743;  Sri  Chithra  weaving  mill 
at,  746;  tile  factory  at,  746;  topo. 
graphy  of,  758;  town  of,  768; 
Union  Christian  College  at,  763- 

llvanoheri  ThamprAkka)  :  494. 

Ambulance  Association  ;  St.  Johns, 

211. 

Ambulance  class  ;  at  HaripAd,  311. 

American  Mission :  school  of,  at 
SasthAnkOtja,  714. 

Ammao'hiplAvu  :  643. 

Ampalakkar :  dignitaries  in  NAnja- 
nad,  335. 

Ampalappula:  taluk  of,  684;  topo- 
graphy  of,  682-683;  village  of, 
684. 

Anakkadi :  722, 
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inamala :  768. 

Anamuti;  highest  peak  in  South 
India,  732,  723,  758,  762. 

Anandavainswaram :  temple,  685. 

Ananthan&r:  in  Agaathl^waram,  617. 

AnanthapadmanShhan,  a  title:  578. 

Ananthavietona  Mart'handa  Varma 
Canal :  160-161,  656. 

Anchal :  suggestion  of  Madras 
Government  for  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  postal  system,  259 ; 
early  system,  25<f;  Act,  259  ; 
cards  70,  259  ;  covers,  intro¬ 
duction  of,  259  ;  Department, 
execution  of  bnaineas  by,  256, 
267  ;  functions  of,  255,  266  his¬ 
tory  of,  254-260;  introduction  of 
M,  0.  system,  260;  introduction  of 
cards  and  envelopes,  269 ;  introdu. 
otion  of  paper  in  the  place  of  cad- 
jan,  258;  office  of,  257,  258;  present 
state  of,  260;  widening  of  the  scope 
of,  265;  master  at  Edappalli,  254; 
stamps,  70-71;  superintendent, 
appointment  of,  257  ;  savings  bank, 
284,  285;  wrappers,  71- 

Anchanftd ;  722,  768. 

Anderson  ;  Mr.  George,  488. 

Anglo-Amorioan  Mireot  Tea  Co.  ; 
747. 

Anjengo  :  agreement  re  :  the  revenue 
administration  of,  443-445;  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  at,  60  ;  history  of  rhe 
transfer  of,  448,  449  ;  proposal  of 
transfer  to  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment,  409;  topography  of,  448, 
449,619.  620;  lake,  625. 

Annals  of  the  Eastern  Han  Dynasty  ; 
the  statement  in,  529.  ' 

Appeal  Court :  name  changed  to 
Sftdar  court,  84- 


Appellate  Huzur  Court:  foraiation 
of,  83,  96. 

Arabia  :  trade  with  Quilon,  712. 

Arabic  :  instruction  of,  in  schools, 
307. 

Arakkula  :  Catholics  predominent  in, 
781;  relics  of  fortresses  in,  743. 

Aramboly  :  46. 

Aranmula:  boat  race  at,  664;  kao- 
n&di,  686;  Kshathriya  school  at, 
308;  temple,  686. 

Ara{{u:  an  important  ceremony,  578. 

Arattupula,  686. 

Archaeology:  Department  of,  271- 
272. 

Archaeological  Museum:  in  the  Pad- 
manabhapuram  palace,  521. 

Arohiteoture:  account  of,  514,  626; 
of  churches  and  mosques,  622;  of 
general  public  buildings,  534-525;  of 
Nftyar  and  Namputhiri  houses, 
526;  of  palaces,  522-624 ;  of 
temples,  516-522. 

Ariyi{tuva,ldha:  572. 

Armed  reserve;  112. 

Army:  see  State  Forces. 

Arrack.'  depots  and  warehouses,  56; 
farming  system,  48-49. 

Art:  account  of,  5  1 3-563. 

Arts  gallery  at  Eangavilfts:  523. 

Arakkutti;  46,  769. 

Aruvikkara;  topography  of,  621; 
waterfall  at,  639. 

Arakku.livayal:  469. 

AryanSd:  620-621. 

Aryanatfu  pUlamAr:  620, 

Aryankavu:  686-687,  716. 

ASampu  hills:  649. 

Ishramam:  687. 

Ashtami:  at  Vaikam  temple,  742. 

Ash^amuti  lake:  687. 
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AshiaDgahrdayam  :  treatise  on 
ttiedioine,  227- 

Askwith,  F.  N.:  trustee  of  Munro 
island,  4.63. 

Assistant  Inspector  of  soliooD : 

powers  of,  309. 

Assistant  Peishkars:  27,  3(i. 

Assistant  Tahsildars,  27. 

Atwabhi  Thiranal,  prince  :  n.  com¬ 
poser  of  songs,  558. 
At'ha(ihaiiaa.yam;  ceremony,  at  Thrk. 
kakkara,  782 

Atkidhanallar:  chira,  an  irrigation 
work  in  Quilon  taluk,  710. 

Athira:  Catholic  chrrroh  at,  771. 
Athirampula:  church  at,  767;  peru- 
nal,  742." 

At'hrimala:  621-622, 

A{{ingal;  an  active  centre,  of  L.  M.  S., 
603;  departmental  institutions  at, 
622;  municipality  at,  622;  Tham- 
purans-Haois  of  Aj^ingal  known 
as,  622;  Town  Improvement  Com. 
mittee  at,  241. 

Avenue  road;  Trivandrum,  652. 
Ayaout :  preparation  of,  account  3; 

land  revenue,  247. 

Ayikkudi:  716. 

Ayilyam  Thirunai :  see  Rama 
Varma. 

Ayrur:  Murivakkal  thodu  in,  776. 
Ayurveda:  beginnings  of,  in  Travan- 
oore,  229-231;  hotanioal  garden, 
233;  college,  230;  Department,  227- 
234;  educational  institutions  in, 
231;  hospital,  history  of.  230,  232; 
pathatala,  229,  230  ;  pharmacy, 
230,  232-233;  practitioners  of,  en¬ 
couraged  by  municipalities,  242- 
243;  publications  in,  231-232; 
yaidyaS&las,  753. 


B 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  ;  211. 
Bacteriologist  ;  311. 

Bagh  ;  colleotion  of  old  paintings  at, 
.543. 

Balakrishnii,  Hao,  C;  title  of  Vasthu- 
vidyakufiala  conferred,  581. 

Bala  Mart'bandavijayam  ;  title  of 
Navina  Kalidasa  conferred  on  the 
author  of,  581. 

Balaramapuram  :  topography  of, 
622. 

BAla  Rama  Varma,  Sri  Oluthi’a  Thi- 
runaj  :  artistic  wiedomand  genero¬ 
sity  of,  523;  Chithrapuram,  named 
in  honour  of  the  vi.sit  of,  761; 
enhances  the  rights  and  privi- 
iegea  of  people,  323,  330; 

grant  to  SrT  Chithra  Homo  by, 
288;  on  kathakali,  548;  message  of, 
sent  to  the  first  Joint  Session  of 
the  reformed  legislature,  329- 
330;  opening  of  Sri  ChithrAlayam 
by,  295;  a  patron  of  music,  r;62; 
reign  remarkable  for  resuscitation 
of  fine  arts,  563;  revival  of  art 
in  ihe  opening  year  of  the  reign  of, 
520;  revival  of  Kerala  culture  in 
the  reign  of,  525 ;  opening  of  Ncfya- 
mangalam  bridge  by,  775;  SrT 
Chithra  Home  opened  under  the 
gracious  auspices  of,  288 ;  Temple 
Entry  proclamation  issued  by,  343; 
tour  to  Java  and  Bali,  530. 

Bala  Rama  Varma  ;  treaty  with  the 
English,  5. 

Bali :  sculpture  of,  531;  tour  of  their 
Highnesses  to,  530. 

Balinese  ;  museum  bvnldiiig  at  Dei; 
Pasar,  531, 
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Bank  :  Land  Mortgage,  35,  36. 
Barawafat;  “43. 

Barbosa  :  acoouiit  of  Purakkad  by, 
709. 

Bartolomeo:  on  Colaehel,  627;  on 
K0{tar,  533. 

Barton  :  Engineor,  153,  404. 

Batavia:  musoum,  statuary  gathered 
in.  530. 

Bensley  0.  H:  Superiutondent  of 
Police,  109. 

Bhodradlpam:  577. 

BhadradTpa  mandapam:  COS. 
Bhadrakali :  temple  at  Mantakkad, 
636. 

Bhagavatbi:  tomplo  in  Aruvikkara, 
021;  temple  at  Kanyftkumari,  033; 
temple  at  K:imfi.ranallar,  763; 
temple  at  Kallil,  705;  temple  at 
Mannati,  700. 

Bhajaua  parties:  organisation  of, 
249. 

Bharanauganam:  ancient  churches 
at,  771. 

Bhafani  festival:  at  Che{{iku!angara, 
664;  at  Sarkara,  593;  04G. 
Bbarathanatyam  :  561,  561. 

Bhlman  :  soulpturo  of,  094. 
Bhathanatlia:  tomplo  of,  in  Bhutbap- 
pauti,  023. 

BhQthapp&nti :  formation  of  Village 
Panohiyats  in,  244  ;  temple  of 
BhQthanatlia  in,  023;  topography 
of,  023. 

Binny  &  Co.,  Messrs :  agreement 
with  '  Travanuore  Sircar  re  : 
Pat’hanapuram  concession,  487- 
.  488;  Mr.  Huxam  transfers  hia 
lands  to,  487. 

Birdwood,  H.  15.  Sir  William  :  in¬ 
spection  of  army  by,  127. 


Birmingham  :  import  of  minted 
copper  coins  from,  263. 

Birthday  celebrations  of  the  Maha. 
raja,  506. 

Boards  and  Committees  :  in  Trivan- 
drum  Division,  612. 

Boat  transit  service  :  from  Trivan¬ 
drum  to  Shoranore,  258. 

Body  Guard :  excluded  from  the 
purview  of  legislative  council,  320. 
Bonner,  Dr.  (Miss),  Jertrude  :  on 
Kathakali,  550-551. 

Borobudnr  ;  the  famous  8th  century 
Buddhist  monument  at,  532. 
Botanical  garden  :  establishment  of, 
331. 

Boundary  dispute:  between  Travan- 
core  Government  and  North  Tra- 
vanoore  Land  and  Agricultural 
Co.  480-482. 

Bourdillon  : .  Report  on  the  forests 
of  Travanoore,  57,  62. 

Brahmans  :  found  in  all  taluks  of 
Trivandrum  Division,  596. 

Breach  of  Contract  Act,  340. 

Bridges:  156-159. 

British  Government:  agreement  with, 
re:  Periyar  lease,  410-417;  re  :  cea- 
sion  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Travan- 
coro  portion  of  Tinnevelly.Quilon 
Railway,  433;  re:  lease  of  Trivan¬ 
drum  Residency,  433-437-,  446;  re: 
lease  of  land  in  Koraodakkad,  437; 
re:  Cochin  harbour,  450-461;  re: 
construction  and  working  of  the 
Quilon-Trivandrum  Railway.  440- 
442;  re;  ceding  of  jurisdiction  of 
lands  occupied  by  Quilon-Trivan¬ 
drum  Railway,  442-443;  re:  revenue 
administration  of  Anjengo  and 
ThankaS^eri,  443-445;  re:  ceding  of 
jurisdiction  of  lands  occupied  by 
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Trivandrum  Town  Estension  Eail- 
way,  447-448;  begianing  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Travanoore  for  the 
Periyar  project,  403-404;  notifica¬ 
tion  by,  re:  removal  of  fiscal  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  with  Cochin 
and  Travanoore,  438-439;  posaea- 
sions  of,  in  Travanoore,  448-460; 
reciprocity  with  Travanoore  in  the 
execution  of  decrees  authorised, 
339- 

British  Indian  Act  XII  of  J911  : 
Travanoore  Factories  Act  based 
on,  341. 

British  Indian  coins:  made  media  of 
exchange,  361.  . 

British  Indian  ports:  458. 

Broadcasting:  station  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  scheme  for  establishment  of, 
302. 

Broun,  J.  A:  directorship  of,  of  the 
Observatory,  278;  efiorts  of,  for 
the  starting  of  the  museum,  273 ; 
Observatory  built  at  Agasthyalsu- 
tam  by,  618;  re-organisation  of 
the  Observatory  Department  by, 
276. 

Buddha;  image  of,,  at  Xarumati, 
694;  at  MAvtlibkara,  702. 

Buddhist  influence:  on  Indian  sculp¬ 
ture,  528-529. 

Buddhist  pilgrims :  visit  to  the 
temple  at  Kallil,  765. 


c 

Cadogan,  E;  on  Travanoore  army, 
124. 

Caldecott,  John:  observations ,  by, 
276;  originator  of  the  idea  of  the 


establishment  of  an  Observatory, 
275. 

Canals:  improvements  of,  167, 

Cape  Comorin  :  .an  active  centre  of 
Catholic  church,  603;  fldra  of,  589; 
an  important  place  in  the  taluk 
of  AgasthT^waram,  618  ;  port  of 
197  ;  topography  of,  623-624. 
Cardamom  Hills  ;  402,  769. 
Carmelite  Jesuit  Mission  :  churches 
of,  603. 

Casamajor :  suggestion  of,  for  the 
appointment  of  Cunden  Menon  as 
Dewan  Peishkar,  316. 

Castes ;  distribution  of,  in  Southern 
Division,  696-697. 

Catholics  :  in  Quilon  Division,  740. 
Catholics  of  Latin  rite  :  596. 

Catholic  church  :  at  Edathwa,  666; 
at  Mutfam,  636;  centre  of  activity 
of,  697  ;  a  prominent  Christian 
mission  in  the  Southern  Division, 
603;  work  of.  in  Nedumangad 
taluk,  639. 

Cattle  :  improvement  of,  146. 

Cattle  breeding  farm  :  143. 

Cattle  pounds  :  241. 

Central  Co-operative  Institute  :  303. 
Central  Prison  press:  267. 

Ceramic  Factory  at  Kuntara:  151, 
667,  697. 

Chakka  :  624. 

ChakkyAr  kflt'hu  ;  conducted  in  SrT 
Chithra  Hindu  religious  library, 
246;  forerunner  of  katliakali,  548; 
origin  of,  548;  549. 

Champakkulam  :  boat  race  'at,  664 

688. 

Chandanakkutam  festival :  in  Kala- 
mala  mosque,  665. 

Chandanappalli ;  fortress  and  trench 
at,  664. 
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Chandrakkaran  :  22. 

ChanganaSfieri  ;  formation  of  Town 
Improvement  Committee  at,  340; 
Pal|iv&sal  transmission  line  ex. 
tended  to,  300;  Baja  of,  7()1,  St. 
Berohman’s  College  at,  753;  taluk 
of,  759.  761;  Tile  Baotory  at,  746; 
town,  761. 

Charaka  :  a  great  name  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Indian  medicine,  237. 

Ch&rodu:  church  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  Mission  at,  C04;  palace 
at,  643. 

ChatJavafiyOla  :  314. 

Chavara  ;  Mineral  Factories  at,  310, 
667. 

Chellamvaka  :  reference  in,  of  trans¬ 
mission  by  Anchal  in  the  year  936 
M.  E.,  354. 

Chellappa  Pillai,  Mr-:  engaged  in 
preparing  Penal  Code  and  Proce¬ 
dure  Code,  1 00- 

Ohemmannur  :  an  irrigation  work 
in  the  Pat'hanapuram  taluk,  707. 

Ohempakaiaman  :  title  of,  578. 

OhempakaSSeti  ;  chief  of,  761;  line 
of  kings,  684-685. 

Ohenganniir  :  traditional  artificers 
in,  036,  688. 

Ohengara  :  a  hill  in  the  I’ut'hana- 
puram  taluk,  705. 

Chenuirkafa  :  Baja,  661. 

CheriyapaJli  :  at  Kothamangalani, 
perunal  in,  742. 

Chettikuiangaia  :  Bhafani  festival 
at,  664. 

CheHis  :  traditional  ocoupatiou  of, 
696. 

Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools  :  powers 
of,  309. 

Chilavusadhanakkar  :  266. 
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China  :  ships  frequented  at  Quilon, 
712, 

Chinese  paintings  ;  specimens  of,  in 
Sr'i  Chit’hralayam,  296. 

Chimiiah  :  a  musical  celebrity  who 
adorned  the  court  of  Swathi 
Thifunaj  Maharaja,  561. 

Chinthamaui:  227. 

Ohirayinkil;  population  of,  595; 
taluk  of,  626.626. 

Chisholm,  Mr. :  museum  buildings 
designed  by,  273. 

Chitharal  :  rook-cut  temple  at,  604. 

Chit'hralakshaua  ;  a'  book  on  Silpa- 
4asthra,  527- 

Chifhralayam:  see  Sri  Chit'hralayam. 

Chit'hrapuram:  761-762. 

Oliithra  Thirunal  Sri :  see  Bala  Bama 
Varma,  H.  H. 

Chitti  :  334-335. 

Chitties  Act  ;  331,  334. 

Chokkanad  Estates:  481. 

Chokkanmuti  :  722. 

Chokkitfa  mandapam;  573,  574. 

Chorat'hil  thedu  :  an  irrigation  work 
in  Quilon  taluk,  710. 

Christian  :  converts,  numerically 
strong  in  southern  taluks,  597; 
early  efforts  of,  712;  festivals  in 
K5t4ayam  Division,  742;  in  Quilon 
Division,  665;  lowest  proportion 
in  Chirayinkll  taluk,  625;  mission 
in  Quilon  Division,  665;  Southern 
Division,  603-604;  percentage  in 
Southern  Division,  595;  prepon¬ 
derance  in  Kot{ayam  Division,  740 ; 
in  Quilon  Division,  664. 

Christian  Succession  Act :  333. 

Christianity  ;  Nadar  converts  to, 
644;  second  largest  religion  in 
Quilon  Division,-  664. 
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Otulattupetta  :  a  village  in  Ney- 
yattinkara  taluk,  626.  . 

Chullimanxir:  a  centre  oi  Christian 
mission,  639. 

Ohnroh  Mission  Society  ;  College, 
753;  Kottayam  taluk,  centre  of, 
767;  Munro  Island  granted  to,  461; 
work  at  Melukaia,  771 ;  Pat'ha- 
namthitta  and  Thiruvalla,  665; 
Vaikam,  784. 

Chuttippara  :  a  massive  rock  in 
Pat'hanamthitja  taluk,  703. 

Civil  Courts  Act:  89,  94;  amendment 
of,  93. 

Civil  Procedure  Code  :  introduction, 
84. 

Circuit  Courts:  abolition  of,  339. 

Climate  ;  Quilon  Division,  665-666; 
Koftayam  Division,  743-746; 
Southern  Division,  589-590. 

Clubs ;  Southern  Division,  614  ; 
Quilon  Division,  673-674;  K5t{a- 
yam  Division,  752. 

Codhar  (Koihar)  :  conservancy  of, 
240. 

Cochin :  Government  of,  disputes 
the  right  of  Travanoore  for 
the  appointment  of  Thadhudaya 
Kaimal,  495;  king’s  declaration 
at  Suohlndram  temple,  646;  town 
becomes  centre  of  contraband 
trade,  47;  territory  of,  51-55. 

Cochin:  Chief  Court,  upholds  the 
right  of  Thadhudaya  Kaimal 
as  contended  by  Travanoore,  498- 
506  ;  harbour-advisory  committee, 
461 ;  agreement,  450-456  ;  agree¬ 
ment  modified,  468-469;  agreement 
re:  administration  of,  459-460; 
conference  to  discuss  the  conten¬ 
tions  at  the  fourth  stage,  457; 
controversy  regarding,  457 ; 


increase  in  the  revenue  of,  457-458; 
negotiations  for  the  development 
of,  450;  port-trust,  constitution  of, 
460-461;  purchase  of  rights  of 
Madras  Government  by  Cochin 
Government,  458  ;  redistribution 
of  the  customs  revenue  of,  456- 
457;  revised  formula  re :  the  shar- 
ing  of  customs  revenue,  458-459. 

Cochin  royal  family  :  At'hadhama- 
yam  festival  conducted  by_  782. 

Ooohin-Shoranore  Railway:  Alwaye 
an  important  station  in,  768 ; 
Ankamali  on,  i05;  cession  of  juris- 
diction  on  the  Travanoore  portion 
of,  432;  conversion  into  broad- 
gauge,  457,  458- 

Cochin  State :  lands  in,  belonging  to 
Travancore  State,  492;  Pe.fuma- 
uam  Devaswam  in,  '248;  recipro¬ 
city  with  Travancore  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  decrees  authorised,  339. 

Coffee  industry  :  Mannar  centre  of, 
773. 

Coffee  Stealing  Act :  340. 

Coins  :  British  Indian,  made  media 
of  exchange,  262  ;  circulating  at 
present,  2G3-264;  in  early  days 
261;  importing  of  minted  copper 
coins  from  Birmingham,  263;  issue 
of,  by  Ayilyam  Thiruna!  and  Visa- 
kham  Thirunai,  262  ;  mentioned 
in  old  State  records,  264-267. 

Coir  industry  :  popular  in  Kadakka. 
vur,  628  ;  iu  Ki5{{ayam  Division, 
746  ;  prominent  in  Quilon  Division, 
667. 

Colaohel :  alam  at,  45  ;  battle  at, 
627 ;  Catholio  convent  at,  608; 
formation  of  Town  Improvement 
Committee  at,  240;  port  of,  609, 
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19(),  300  ;  Salt.  Factories  at,  607  ; 
topography  of,  626-6.37. 

Colleges  :in  Kottayam  Division,  753; 
in  Southern  Division,  61 3. 

Collins,  Mr-:  appointed  Civil  Engi-. 
neer,  163- 

Commerce  and  industry  ;  representa¬ 
tion  in  Assembly,  322,  32.^. 

Committee ;  to  advise  ways  and 
means  for  preserving  historical 
records,  271  ;  to  assist  Kantan 
MenOn  for  drafting  legal  codes, 
310;  to  fix  pathivns  of  Devas- 
wams,  246;  press,  368;  public  ser¬ 
vice  recruitment,  289;  for  reform¬ 
ing  law  re:  inheritance  among  N ay- 
ars,  332;  to  report  on  the  exact 
nature  of  tlio  sanitation  of  Trivan¬ 
drum,  238;  Town  Improvement, 
238;  for  separation  of  Devaswams, 
346;  in  Southern  Division,  612. 

Communal  electorates  :  325-326. 

Communal  representation  :  discussion 
in  Legislative  Assembly  and  Coun¬ 
cil.  289. 

Communication  :  in  Quilon  Division, 
668-GG9;  in  Southern  Division, 
607-668;  in  Kott-ayain  Divi.sion, 
747-740;  water,  15(1. 

Company’s  rattani  (birdons:  pro¬ 
posal  of  trnnsfer  to  I’ravanooro 
Government,  IDII. 

Compassionate  gratuity  :  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Govcrninoiit  servants,  398- 
299. 

Connemara  market  :  handed  over  to 
Town  Improvomont  Committee, 
239;  supervision  banded  over  to 
Health  Offioer,  240- 

Conservancy  Department:  238;  esta¬ 
blishments,  239-24I). 
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Conservation  of  forests ;  measures 
for,  58-59. 

Contagious  Diseases  Hospital :  or- 
ganisation  of,  239. 

Coomaraswamy,  Dr.  A.  K.;  on 
quality  of  beauty  in  sculpture, 
535;  on  art,  532-533;  Introduction 
to  Indian  Art  by,  527. 

Co-operative  Societies,  303-304;  agri¬ 
cultural  propaganda  through,  146. 

Co-operative  Societies  Act,  303. 

Copper  plate  grant  :  making  the 
Anchal  Mastership  of  EdappaJli 
heriditary,  254. 

Cottage  industries  Act:  for  the 
encoara  ement  of,  335;  in  Southern 
Division,  606-607;  in  Quilon  Divi¬ 
sion,  667;  in  Kaftayam  Division, 
746. 

Court  fee  stamps  :  70. 

Courtallam :  waterfall  at,  716. 

Cousins,  Dr.  J.  H.;  Art  Gallery  furni¬ 
shed  and  exhibits  hanged  under 
the  direction  of,  295- 

Criminal  Intelligence  Bureau  :  112- 
114. 

Criminal  Investigation  Department  : 
112-114. 

Criminal  justice  :  95,  101. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  : 
350-351. 

Crops:  in  Quilon  Division,  665-666;  in 
Kallayam  Division,743-746;  South¬ 
ern  Division,  689-690;  Ampalap- 
pula  taluk,  683;  AgasthTSwaram, 
617;  ChanganaMtri,  760;  Chirayin- 
kTl,C25;Di>vikulam,762;Kalkulam, 
630;  Karimagappalli,  691;  Kart'hi- 
kappalii,  693;  Kottarakkara,  695; 
Koftayam,  766;  Kunnat'hunfid, 
769;  Kunnat'hur,  698;  Mavslikkara, 
701;  Mlnac'hil,  772;  Mavattupula, 
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774;  Nodumangad,  64(1;  Noyyattin- 
kara,  642;  PalfhaTiamthitta,  706; 
Pai'kanapuram,  707;  ParQr,  776; 
Peermade,  778;  Quilon,  710;  Shen- 
o6tta,  715;  Sbeifchala,  717;  Thini- 
valla,  718;  TLodnpuIa.  781;  Tho- 
vala.  649;  Trivandrum,  651;  Vai- 
kam,  784;  Vilavankodu,  656- 

Cullen,  General  :  efforts  for  the 
starting  of  museum,  273;  meteoro¬ 
logical  statiou  established  at 
Aflhrimala  by,  631-632. 

Cunden  (Kantan)  MenCn  ;  codes 
framed  by,  96;  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  drafting  legal  codes,  315, 
316. 

Ouppage,  Major  :  withdrawal  from 
Coimbatore,  122. 

Curzon  ;  agricultural  policy  laid 
down  by,  143. 

Customs  ;  51-65. 

D 

Dadfibhai  Naoioji :  portrait  of  Ravi 
Varma,  541. 

Dairy  farm  ;  at  Thirumala,  647. 

Daiawa  :  former  name  for  Dewan,  4; 
ofBoe  of,  22. 

Dalhouaie,  Marquis  of;  Madras  Gover¬ 
nor’s  consultation  with,  13. 

Dances  :  inKsfala,  548-663. 

Dead  Letter  Office:  introduction  of, 
259. 

Dehra  Dun :  training  in  the  Imperial 
Forest  School  at,  63. 

Den  Pasar  ;  Balinese  museum,  631 . 

Depot  system  ;  in  the  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment,  61. 

DsSavalis  :  2;  administration  of  jus- 
tiee  conducted  by,  75. 


Devadas,  Sir  David;  appointed  arbi¬ 
trator  to  settle  disputes  re:  PeriySr 
lease,  427. 

Dsvadasi  ;  abolition  of  the  system 
of,  249. 

Dcvaswam  Department ;  246-253; 
administration  and  staff  of,  261, 
252;  code  brought  into  force, 
249;  formation  of,  24;  grants  to 
temples,  instructional  institutions, 
250;  organisation  of,  246-247;  re. 
forms  in,  249;  religious  education, 
250. 

Dcvaswam  Fund  :  creation  of,  247- 

Devaswams:  assumption  of.  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  245;  classification  of, 
24.5,  248;  management^by  L.  R. 
Department,  and  liy  private 
agency,  246;  pathivus  of,  246; 
position  in  early  times,  2;  separ¬ 
ation  of,  from  Land  Revenue  De¬ 
partment,  246;  verification  of 
valuables  in,  252. 

Devikujam  ;  722;  new,  763;  old,  763. 

Dsvikajam  taluk  :  creation  of,  24- 
25;  topography  of,  763-763;  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  in,  762;  revenue  sub¬ 
divisions,  763- 

Devimala  ;  723- 

Dewan  Peishkar  :  appointment  of, 
96- 97;  investment  of  magisterial 
powers  to,  i:  5;  powers  of,  23,  107. 

Dhanvanthafi  ;  227. 

Dhanukoti  Plllai,  Mr.:  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  organising  Forest 
Guards,  65, 

Dlkshithar  :  Klrt'hanams  of,  562. 

D’Lannoy  ;  military  knowledge  of, 
121;  tomb  of,  654. 

Dipayagam  :  see  Bhadradipam,  677. 

Director  of  Ayurveda:  229;  of  Indus¬ 
tries,  148;  of  Public  Instruction, 
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308-309  ;  of  Eegiatration,  140. 

Dispensaries  :  in  early  days,  208. 

District  Magistrate  :  powers  of,  27, 

110,  111. 

District  Superintendent  of  Police  ; 

110. 

Division  Peishiar  ;  powers  of,  27-30, 
36. 

Donadi  ;  enters  the  service  of  Tra- 
vancore  Mah&rfijai,  121. 

Drainage  Scheme  ;  at  Trivandrum, 
168,  180,  at  Alleppey,  181. 

Dutch  ;  capture  of  Thanka^Seri  by, 
718;  prisoners,  121. 

E 

East  India  Company,  English  ;  see 
English  East  India  Company. 

East  Kallada  pakuthi:  Muuro  Island 
in,  461. 

Economic  Development  Board;  con¬ 
stitution  of,  65. 

Economic  reforms  ;  of  legislature, 
334-336. 

Edalftkkudi:  headquarters  of  Aga- 
sthifiwaram  Tahsildar,  617. 

Edappftjayam:  shooting  box  at,  779. 

Edappalli  :  Anohai  Master  of,  254. 

Bdappalli  Chief ;  Thtkkunnappula  a 
jaghir  of,  721. 

Edathuva  :  680;  Catholic  church  at, 

666, 

Edava  :  factory  at,  627;  a  Muslim 
centre  noted  for  trade,  627. 

Edava  lake  ;  625,  627. 

Edavaka  Act  :  331. 

Edavaka  :  of  Kilim&nur;  631-632; 
protection  of  the  right  of,  hy  pass¬ 
ing  of  Act,  338. 

Edayans  :  596. 

Education:  agricultural,  142;  Depart¬ 
ment  of,  305-310  ;  see  Publip 


Instruction;  in  Quilon  Division, 
671;  in  Ko^tayam  Division,  753; 
in  So.uthern  Division,  613;  techni¬ 
cal,  149. 

Education  Code  :  308. 

Education  institutions  ;  in  Southern 
Division,  613. 

EJavajlarnad  :  an  old  name  for 
Nedumang&d,  641. 

Eiayedat'hu  swarQpam  :  principality 
of,  697. 

Electrical  Department  ;  299-302 ; 
broadcasting,  3  '2;  Palliv&sal 
Scheme.  300-302;  Telephone 
System,  302;  Trivaudrum-Quilon 
and  KalamaS^eri  Electric  Supply, 
299-300. 

Electric  Supply  :  166;  Trivandrum 
Electric  Supply,  16R;  Quilon 
Electric  Supply,  166;  Kof^ayam 
Electric  Supply,  1S7. 

Eliza  ■  Draper  ;  Anjengo  the  birth¬ 
place  of,  620. 

English  East  India  Company  : 
military  aid  rendered  by  the  State 
to,  122;  permission  to  erect  a 
factory  and  a  fort  at  Anjengo 
granted  to,  448  ;  treaty  of  per¬ 
petual  alliance  with,  6. 

Eraniel  (Iraniyal) :  an  important 
centre  of  handloom  weavers,  606; 
departmental  institutions  &t,  628; 
Palace  at,  524  ;  town  of,  627-628; 
a  weaving  centre,  627. 

Biumeli  :  DeVaswam,  248. 

Esoheat  :  38. 

Estate  Rent  Recovery  Act  of  1088  : 
338. 

EttumSntlr  ;  764. 

European' British  subjects  :  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  Legislative 
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Council,  320:  power  of  Travanoore 
courts  to  punish,  97. 

European  vagrants  :  not  included  in 
the  purview  of  jurisdiction  of  Legi¬ 
slative  Council,  319. 

Excise  Department :  arrack  and 
toddy,  48,  56;  ranges,  43;  crea¬ 
tion  of,  4.  43;  chowkeys,  51;  cus¬ 
toms,  51-55;  customs  and  inter, 
portal  convention,  52;  early  acc¬ 
ount,  43;  export  duty,  52;  foreign 
liquor,  50  ;  licensees,  46;  opium 
and  ganja,  50-61;  salt,  45,  56; 
tobacco,  46- 

Excise  system  :  43,  49. 

Experiments  ;  in  agriculture,  143. 
144. 

Export  duty notification  regarding, 
52;  proposal  to  abolish,  5 3-54. 

Extradition  Act :  112. 

Extra  territorial  lands  .■  490-492; 
Kftkkur  estate,  490-49  .■ 

F 

Eactories  :  for  distillation  of  arrack, 
607;  Match,  707  ;  Mineral,  607; 
in  Quilon  .Division,  667;  Rubber,  at 
Trivandrum,  607;  Salt,  at  Tliama- 
rakkujam,  Manakkudi  and  Cola- 
ohel,  607;  Soda,  617;  in  Southern 
Division,  607;  Sugar-at  Thakkala, 
607;  Tile  and  Brick-at  Mulakum- 
miidu,  635;  Tile-at  Changana^Stri, 
and  Alwaye,  740. 

Factories  Act  :  341. 

Fairs  :  of  the  Trivandrum  Division, 
598. 

Farm  day  :  celebration  in  Govern - 
pappt  farms,  146. 


Fauna:  of  Trivandrum  Division,  590; 
of  Ksttaynm  Division,  734. 

I’emalo  education  ;  encouragement 
to,  307. 

Festivals  and  Fairs  :  in  Quilon 
Division,  664;  in  Kottnyam  Divi¬ 
sion,  742;  in  Southern  Division, 
598. 

First  Aid  classes  :  223. 

Fish  :  of  the  Trivandrum  Division, 
591. 

Fish  Protection  Act  :  349. 

Fisher,  Mr.:  British  Resident,  404. 

Fleury,  Captain  :  122. 

Flora  :  of  Kotfayam  Division,  723- 
734;  of  the  Trivandrum  Division, 
686-589  ;  Quilon  Division,  658- 
660. 

Food  Adulteration  Act  :  311. 

Forbes  :  on  criminal  justice  in  the 
State,  95. 

Forest  (Department);  57-67;  area  of 
reserve  forest,  0.2,  67;  depot  sys¬ 
tem  61;  hill  cultivation  GO;  history 
of,  57;  measures  for  conservation, 
58-59;  officers  of  the  Department, 
63,  67;  opening  of  Forest  College, 
66;  reforms  of  Bourdillon,  62;  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditure  of  Deliart- 
ment,  67;  reorganisation  of,  63-65; 
seignorage  8.ystom,  61,  65;  shifting 
of  the  head- quarters,  65  ;  special 
forest  and  survey  officer,  62- 

Fort  :  at  Kottappuram,  703  ;  at 
Munampam,  703. 

G 

Fruit  farm  :  624. 

Game  and  Fish  Protection  Act  :  349. 

Game  Sanctuary  :  at  Ncllikkampatfi, 
779. 
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Gaijapathi  :  shrine  attached  to  Mint, 
364;  temple  dedicated  to  at  Kavi- 
yiir,  604- 

Gandhi,  Mahathma;  118. 

Ga»t4a  Pillai,  T-:  archaeologist,  273. 

Ganja  :  oO.  61. 

Gaiiri  Lakshmi  Bayi  ;  legislation 
by,  a  14;  medical  aid  during  the 
reign  of,  208. 

Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi  :  legislation  by, 
314;  medical  aid  during  the  reign 
of.  208. 

Gazette  :  268. 

Gazetteer;  68.1-786. 

Geology  :  of  the  State,  182. 

GithagOvindam  ;  649,  550,  .556. 

Golf  Pnrillion;  at  Trivandrura,  515. 

Gopinatlia  Kao:  first  Superintendent 
of  Archaeology  in  Travancore,  272. 

Government  of  India  Act  of  1909  : 
32 1. 

Government  of  India  ;  sanction  to  a 
proposal  to  ox])ort  salt  free  of 
duty,  433. 

Government  Fruit  Farm  :  at  Cape 
Comorin,  624. 

Government  Press  :  267-268. 

Government  Kubbor  Factory:  624. 

Gilvinda  MarSr  :  musical  composi¬ 
tions  of,  .561. 

GOviiida  Pillai  A,  1),  wan  Bahadur  : 
332. 

Gud.alQr  Ghat,  402. 

Gudaramala  ;  722. 

Gwalior  State  :  Bagh  in,  543. 

H 

Habihullah,  Sit  Muhammad:  bestows 
l^raise  on  the  work  of  the  reformed 
legislature,  330;  title  of  Nawab 
conferred  on,  by  Mahafaja,  581- 
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Hahneman,  Samuel  :  'Organ  of 
Medicine’,  published  by,  235. 

Hannyngton,  Mr.  J.  0.;  appointed 
arbitrator  to  settle  disputes  re; 
Kutalmanikkam  temple,  496;  in- 
fluenoed,  modifications  of  reserva¬ 
tion  in  the  Periyar  lease  agreement, 
417;  sends  draft  form  of  PeriySr 
lease  to  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment,  409. 

Hanuman  nadi  :  714, 

Hanumau  temple  :  at  Kaviyilr,  C94. 

Hafihaia  nadi,  714. 

Hafikatfia:  conducted  in  Sri  Chithra 
Hindu  Religious  Library,  296. 

Haiippad :  topography  of,  689;  Town 
Improvement  Committee  at,  241. 

Harrison,  Mr. ;  appointed  head  of  the 
Anchal  Department,  256. 

Harrisons  &  Crossfield,  Messrs.:  667- 

Hatch,  Mrs-:  on  Aruvikkara,  621;  on 
the  origin  of  the  temple  at 
Kumaranallur,  768.769. 

Havell,  E.  B. ;  on  Dravidian gOpuram 
style  of  architecture,  618-619. 

Head  Constables  ;  duties  of,  113. 

Health  Unit  ;  started  at  Neyyftttin- 
kara,  311,  642. 

High  Court:  establishment  of,  15, 90; 
constitution  and  powers  of,  91-92. 

High  Ranges  :  chief  plateau  in,  722; 
Residency  lease  in,  437-440. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland  ;  penny  postage 
of,  264. 

Hill  cultivation  ;  60. 

Hill  tribes  :  697. 

Hindus  :  in  Kottayam  Division,  740 ; 
in  Quilon  Division ,  664  ;  in  South¬ 
ern  Division,  o'.  6. 

Hindu  Religious  Endowment  Act  ; 
245,  342.343. 

Hippocrates  :  235. 
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Hifauyagarbham  :  567,  570-571. 

Homoeopathy  ;  heoomea  a  popular 
form  of  treatment,  227;  history  of, 
in  Travancore,  235-238. 

Hookworm  treatment  :  campaign 
of,  311. 

Hopkins  &  Williams,  Messrs.:  586, 
635. 

Horsely  Col.:  appointment  as  Engi¬ 
neer,  275;  construction  of  Obser¬ 
vatory  buildings  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of,  275. 

Horshangabad  :  discovery  of  cavo 
paintings  at,  543. 

House. tax  :  introduction  of,  240. 

Houston,  Major  J. ;  President  of  the 
Sanitation  Committee,  238. 

Hsien  Ti  :  Emperor  of  China,  529. 

Huxam,  Mr.  William:  Pat'kanSpuram 
Concession,  cultivated  by.  487. 

Huzur  Court  :  22. 

Huzur  Cuteherry  ;  architectural 
importance  of,  524-525, 

Huzur  Rayasam  Department  :  250. 

Hyder  Ali  :  military  engagements 
with,  122. 

I 

IJankO  Atikal:  author  of  Chilappatlii- 
kfifam,  565. 

Ilavas  :  form  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu 
population  in  Sherthaia  taluk, 
717;  traditional  occupations  of, 
596;  representation  in  Assembly, 
326-327. 

Ilava  Act  :  331,  333. 

Illikkakkallu  Hill  :  771. 

Image  casting  :  539. 

Income-tax  :  Deputy  Commissioner 
of,  41;  Department,  41. 

Indian  Councils  Act  of  1861:317- 


Indian  Criminal  Procedure  Code  : 
adoption  of,  to  Travancore,  100, 
339:  comes  into- force  in  Periyftr 
and  Thekkadi  camps,  424. 

Indian  Daily  Weather  Report  ; 
observations  in  Travancore  Obser¬ 
vatory  published  in,  277. 

Indian  dancing  :  training  imparted 
in,  308. 

Indian  Meteorological  Department : 
monthly  and  annual  weather  re¬ 
views  of,  277. 

Indian  mural  paintings  :  in  Sri  Ciii- 
thral.ayam,  295. 

Indian  Penal  Code  ;  adoption  of,  to 
Travancore,  100;  comes  into  force 
in  Periyar  and  Tliekkadi  camps, 
424;  made  applicable  to  Travan¬ 
core,  339. 

Indian  Police  Act  :  comes  into  force 
in  Periyar  .and  Thekkadi  camps, 
424., 

Indo-European  paintings  :  examples 
of,  in  Sri  ChitlirSlayam,  295. 

Industries:  Department  of,  148-152: 
in  Kottayam  Division,  746;  in 
Quilon  Division,  667;  in  Trivan¬ 
drum  Division,  60(i.607  ;  textile, 
160. 

Industrial  Engineer  :  J50-15I. 

Industrial  onginoeriiig  :  150. 

Industrial  loans  :  162. 

Industrial  research  ;  151. 

Inspector-General  of  Police  :  111- 
112;  Assistant,  111;  Deputy,  111. 

Interportal  Convention  :  45-68  ; 

brings  reciprocity  in  trade  with 
British  India,  52;  Puvar  ceased  to 

‘  be  important  after,  645;  the  Tra- 
vanoore  ports,  189-190. 

Ifavimala  :  722. 
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Irayimman  TKampi  ;  greatest  of 
musioiana  who  adorned  the  court 
of  Swathi  Tbirunal,  669. 
Irinjalakkuda  :  Kutalmanikkaia 

temple  at,  493-512. 

Irinjalakkuda  SabhayOgam  ;  493. 
Iron  ;  extraction  of,  580. 

Irrigation  :  attention  paid  to  in 
South  Travancore,  155;  formation 
of  a  separate  division  for,  165; 
Ksthayar  Project  539,  617.  630, 
638,  649;  works,  163;  in  Quilon 
Division,  666;  in  K0{tayam  Divi¬ 
sion,  743;  in  Kcttayam  taluk,  766- 
767;  in  Nedumangad  taluk,  649; 
in  Noyyattinkara  taluk,  641;  in 
Mavflikkarii  taluk,  701;  in  Quilon 
taluk,  710;  in  Parur  taluk,  776;  in 
Vaikam  taluk,  783;  in  Pafhana- 
puram  taluk,  707. 

Itamanavattat'hu  thodu  ;  an  irriga¬ 
tion  work  in  the  I'at'hanapuram 
taluk,  707. 

Ilfhikkara  ;  710,  695. 

Ivory  carving  ;  538-639. 

Ivory  throne  :  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  Mfirt'hiinda  Varma, 
539. 

J 

Jacob,  A.  W.;  investigations  by, 
406-406. 

Jacobites  :  ohurcbos  in  Ampalappula 
taluk,  665;  Kottayarn  taluk,  cen¬ 
tre  of,  767;  pilgrimage  of,  to  Man- 
jftnikkara,  702  ;  in  Vaikam  taluk, 
784. 

Jacooks,  Dr.  W.  P.;  appointed  Orga¬ 
niser  of  Public  Health  in  Travan- 
core,  310. 
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Jails  :  administration  of,  132-137; 

in  Southern  Division,  612. 
Jamabandi  Officer  :  collection  of 
revenues  ascertained  and  fixed 
by,  34. 

Japadakshina  ;  administration  of, 
transferred  to  Devaawam  Depart, 
ment,  247. 

Japan  :  influence  of  Indian  sculpture 
on,  529-530. 

Japanese  paintings  :  specimens  of,  in 
>Sri  Chithr&layam,  296. 

Java  :  sculpture  of,  531;  tour  of 
Their  Highnesses  to,  530. 
JayadSva:  author  of  GTthagovindam, 
649,  656.  . 

Jayakar,  M.  R.:  represents  Cochin  in 
the  conference  re:  Cochin  Har¬ 
bour,  456. 

Jenmam  lands  :  Proclamation  re  : 
337-338. 

Jenmikiidiyan  Act :  331,  338. 
JenmikudiySn  Proclamation  :  13. 
Jenmis  :  representation  in  Council, 
322,  325. 

Jews  ;  in  Pariir,  742. 

Johnson,  Sir  Henry  :  on  the  mar¬ 
tial  qualities  of  Nayars.  122. 
Judicial  :  administration,  of  Kstja- 
yam  Division,  750-751  ;  Southern 
Division,  610;  Committee,  91-92; 
reform,  338-340. 

Judiciary  ;  separate  system  of,  non¬ 
existence  in  ancient  times,  75. 
Justice  ;  administration  of,  75-104; 
criminal  justice,  96-102;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  system  based  on  that 
obtaining  in  Madras.  83;  present 
administration  of  102-104;  reforms 
introduced  by  Ummini  Thampi 
75-83;  reforms  from  lOlO  to  1057 
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M.  E.,  84-89;  reforms  after  1057 
M.  B.i  91-95;  remodelliag  of,  by 
Sir  T.  Madava  Rao,  (S-14;  re¬ 
organisation  in  1057  M.  E  ,  89-9!; 
up  to  the  time  of  Ummini  Thampi, 
75. 


K 

Kadakkavur  ;  628. 

Kadiyapaftanam :  village  of,  198, 
628. 

Kadut'hurut'hi :  764,  765. 

Kaithappulakkayai :  759. 

Kakkatt'5r  :  tributary  of  the  Pampa, 
708. 

Kakkattukaptan  Sasths  temple  : 
religious  library  in  the  premises 
of,  293. 

Kakka}{a  Potti  :  principal  function- 
ary  in  the  Thirumajampu  cere¬ 
mony,  571.572. 

Kftkkar  estate  :  248,  490-491. 

KMadi  ;  village  of,  765. 

KaJakkSttu  Patti  :  a  wealthy  land, 
lord  in  Kunnat'hQr  taluk,  687. 

Kalakkutfam  :  an  active  centre  of 

.  London  Mission  Society,  603;  de¬ 
partmental  institutions  at,  629; 
topography  of,  628-629. 

Kalamala  mosque:  chandanakkutam 
festival  in,  665. 

BialaraaSttri  :  electric  supply,  299- 
SOO. 

Kajiyal  :  pakuthi  of,  629. 

Kajiyikkavija  :  629. 

Kalkujam  ;  population  of,  595;  taluk 
of,  630-631. 

Kallada  river  :  695,  698,  710. 

Kallftr ;  village  of,  631 . 


Kallara  :  market  at,  639. 

Kallil  ;  village  of,  765. 

Kaltihurithi  valley  :  718. 

Kammalar  :  596. 

Kampam  valley  :  the  ryots  of,  403. 

Kaoakku  title  of,  579. 

Kaniyfins  :  masked  danoo  by,  551. 

KfinjifappaJli:  establishment  of  First 
Class  Magistrate  Court  at,  101. 

Kancandevan  Hills  :  480-482,  741. 

Kannandtvan  Hills  Concession  ;  dis¬ 
putes,  485;  efforts  to  make  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  terms  of.  477-478; 
history  of,  475-487;  grant  of  the 
concession  by  Punjar  Chief,  476- 
476;  now  arrangements  sanctioned 
by  Government  re  ;  486. 

Katnjandgvan  Hills  Produce  Com¬ 
pany:  coffee  and  cardamom  estates 
owned  by,  773;  Miinnftr  Electric 
Works  owned  by,  300;  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  of  Travanoore 
Government  towards  ,  482-485  ; 
a  well-organised  company  in  the 
High  Ranges,  747. 

Kannamnala  :  an  active  centre  of 
London  Mission  Society,  603. 

Kanni  Ir  ;  773. 

Kantala  Ar  :  773. 

K&nthallar  :  dolmens  in,  743. 

KantiyOr  ;  690. 

ICantukfshi:  Proclamation,  338. 

KanySkumari  :  see  Cape  Comorin. 

Karakkar  :  temples  managed  by, 
245. 

Karamana  river  :  240,  639. 

Karappatam  :  in  Kuttanad,  700. 

Kari-lands  :  in  Ampalappula  taluk, 
683. 

KarikkuveJtu  ;  in  connection  with 
His  Highness’  Birthday,  566. 
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Karim,  Abdnl,  SahebG-:  Inspector- 
General,  111. 

Karimala  ;  705. 

Karimannar  ;  n  Catholic  centre,  781. 

Karimkulam  ;  722. 

Karimpinpu.la  :  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  resided  at,  699. 

KarippukOyikkal  :  palaoa  of,  571. 

K&rt'hikappnlli  :  taluk  of,  6!  2.,6;3. 

Kart'hika  Thicuna!  Maharaja  :  see 
Rama  Varma. 

Kart’hika  Thirunal  ;  Eirst  Princess, 
see  Lakshmi  Bayi. 

Karumankodu  ;  a  centre  of  Christian 
mission,  639. 

Karumati  :  C94. 

Karumpanadam  thadu  :  a  minor 
irrigation  work  in  the  Changana- 
666ri  taluk,  7C0. 

KarnnSgappaJli  :  taluk  of,  691-G92. 

Karuppa  nadi  :  714. 

Karuvelappura  ra&Uka  pala,ce  ; 
finest  example  of  building  and 
wood  carving  in,  537. 

Karyakkar  :  3,  2],  22;  change  of 
designation  of,  C, 

Katllakali  :  attempts  for  the  ex¬ 
position  of,  272;  development  of 
the  general  features  of,  543-551; 
disciplining  of  facial  e-xpressions 
in,  634:  encouragement  to,  249; 
Vtra  Kerala  Varma,  the  founder 
of,  566,  557;  G97-. 

Katft&prasamgam  :  549. 

Katt&kkada  ;  market  at,  639- 

Kattara  ;  a  peak  in  Neyyattinknra 
taluk,  641. 

KSttumala  :  722- 

Kaudiyar  Palace  :  Avenue  Road 
leading  to,  652:  gabled  roof  of, 
622,  523, 


Kaviyur  :  village  of,  694. 

Kayal  lands  :  in  Kuttanad,  700- 

KSyarnkulam:  694  ;  formation  of 
Town  Improvement  Committee  at, 
S'*©;  lake,  094.685;  Government 
offices  at,  695;  Raja.  694,  761; 
town  of,  694-695- 

Keir  Mr.  P.  W-:  488. 

Kelvis  :  3,  21. 

Kendrick,  Dr.;  investigation  on 
tuberculosis  by,  213. 

Kerala  :  system  of  government  in 
vogue  in  early  days,  1. 

Kerala  Varma  Valiya  Raja  of  PQnjSr; 
475,  478. 

Kerala  Vaima  Koyil  ThampuiSn  : 
I'davaka  of  Kilimanur  granted  to, 
632. 

Kerala  Varma  KSyil  ThampurSn  : 
portrait  of,  by  Ravi  Varma  at 
Sri  Chit’hraiayam,  541;  689. 

Ktsari  Match  Works  ;  at  Parflr,  746. 

Ke^ava  l  as,  Raja;  Alleppey  im¬ 
proved  by,  668,  681  ;  'birth¬ 
place  of,  near  Put'hankada,  645; 
Colaohhl  improved  by,  627; 
Vilinjam  improved  by,  657. 

Ke{tuka,l,:'ha  ;  in  CheRikujangara 
temjile;  688-689- 

Kilimanur  :  Edavaka  of,  631-632; 
Ksyil  Thampurans  of,  632- 

Kiilyar ;  240,  639. 

Kindergarten  and  nursery  schools  : 
308. 

K'T'avadathedam  :  a  name  for  -Srya- 
nad  pass,  629- 

KoJhukSyil  Thampuran  :  father  of 
His  Highness  the  Mah5xaja,  632. 

Kodayat'hur  ;  peak  of,  722,  781- 

KodupgallQr  :  backwater  of,  723- 
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Kskilakantha  ;  title  of,  conferred  on 
M6ra  Qosayi,  581. 

Kokfcaltukoijat'Iiu  chira  :  an  irriga- 
tion  project,  in  Quilon  taluk,  710. 
KokkOthi  cliira  :  an  irrigation  work 
in  OhanganSSSefi  taluk,  760. 
ICSIani  :  art  in,  547. 

Kolanoheri  :  690. 

Kolit'hsttam  :  695;  lake,  625;  Mine¬ 
ral  Factory  at,  627;  port  of,  197. 
Kolia  :  village  of,  632-633, 
Kollamera  :  origin  of,  712. 

K5nni ;  importanoe  of,  690. 
Koravalangad  ;  766- 
Korandakkad  ;  lease  of  land  for  a 
Residency  at,  437-440. 

Kornmpara  :  722. 

Kotkamangalam  ;  300;  perunal  at, 
742- 

Kethayar  ;  irrigation  project,  589, 
605,  617,  630,  638,  649.' 

Ksifadilli ;  garden  of,  449- 
K5{{appuram  :  fort  at,  703. 

Ksfifir  :  importance  of,  618,  633-634; 
important  centre  of  hand-loom 
weavers,  606;  St.  Xavier’s  ohuroh 
at,  598. 

Kofjarakkara  ;  Raja  of,  introduction 
of  Katliakaji  by,  697;  taluk  of, 
695-696;  town  of,  697. 
Koffayadichira  :  irrigation  work  in 
Quiion  taluk,  710- 

Ksitayam  :  300;  Additional  Sessions 
Court  established  at,  101;  C.  M.  8. 
College  at,  753 ;  formation  of  Town 
Improvement  Committee  in,  239; 
electric  supply  at,  299;  printing 
presses  at,  746;  world  market  for 
rubber,  746- 

Ksttayam  Division  .•  agrionlture  in, 
743-746;  oRmate  and  rainfall  in 


734-739;  clubs  and  associations  in, 
752 ;  communications  in,  7471749; 
education  in,  753;  fauna  of,  734; 
festivals  and  fairs  in,  742;  flora  of, 
723-734;  industries  in,  746-747; 
judiciary  in,  760-761;  minor  irriga¬ 
tion  works  in,  745-746;  municipal 
councils  in,  75  i  -752;  occupation  of 
people  in,  742-743;  people  in,  739-  . 
742  ;  physioal  features  of,  722; 
places  of  historical  importance  in, 
743;  public  health  in,  753-767;  re¬ 
venue  sub-divisions  of,  760;  situ- 
ation  and  boundaries  of,  721 ;  trade 
in,  717. 

Ksttayam  R4ja:  descendants  of,  773. 

KSttayam  taluk  ;  766-768. 

Kottayam  town  :  768. 

Kottukal  ;  village  of,  633. 

KOvalam  :  port  of,  197;  village  of, 
634. 

KOvurchira  :  irrigation  work,  710. 

Koyilt’hampurans  :  family  of,  at 
Harippad,  689. 

Kramriseh,  Dr.  Stella  :  on  Indian 
sculpture,  528. 

Krishna  Mftrar  ;  musician  of  repute, 
661. 

Krishnanaffam:  origin  of,  649;  oostu. 
ming  in,  560. 

KrishnankOyil  :  Headquarters  of 
Salvation  Army  at,  603. 

Krishnan  Nayar,  Sir  M.:  Act  I  of 
1095  passed  on  the  advice  of,  321. 

Krishnanvakakkar  ;  found  in  Kal- 
kuJam  and  VilavankOdu,  696. 

Krishnapuram  :  690-691;  murals  in, 
545;  palace  at,  624,  646,  694. 

Krishna  Rao  :  administration  of,  11- 
13. 

Kshathriya  Act;  ::31,  333;  Schools, 
308. 
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KshTr&Mhi  SastbriUal ;  Sivarama 
Gurudasa  known  as,  562. 

Kshithirathnamala :  314. 

Ku^ananruttiinala  ;  705. 

Kuftgari  :  a  minor  art  craft  in  Tra- 
vanoore,  647. 

Kujakkada  river  ;  703,  707l  special 
school  at,  308. 

ICrishnaswami  Aiyar,  Sir  Alladi  : 
case  of  Madras  Government  rc: 
PeriySr  lease  argued  by,  427. 

Kulafitkharam  :  Catholic  Church 
Convent  at,  603. 

KuIaSfkhara  mandapam:  in  Sri  Pad- 
manabhaswfitni  temple,  521. 

KulaKhuppula  ;  dismantled  temple 
of,  537;  village  of,  697. 

Kulii'hura  ;  exhibition  at,  698;  Town 
Improvement  Committee  at,  241. 

Kumarakam  :  lime-shell  burnmg  in- 
duatry  in,  767. 

Kum&rakovil  ;  Tbirukkalyanam  in, 
508;  village  of,  634. 

Kumftranallar  :  village  of,  76  '. 

Kumarikkal  :  722. 

Kumarimuttam  :  Boman  Catholic 
Church  at,  623. 

Kumiji  :  769. 

Kundala  :  733. 

KunjanPillai,  N.  Dr.;  title  of  Rajya- 
sfivlniratha  conferred  on,  583, 

KunnaVhnnad  taluk  of,  .  69-770. 

KunnaVhUr,  697-699. 

Kunninmel  Kkja  :  a  chief,  632. 

Kunlara  :  697;  Ceramic  Factory  at, 
697,  300. 

KQpakkara  Potti  :  576. 

Kuravalangad  :  Church  at,  771. 

Kuravar  :  696. 

Kutalmanikkam  temple  :  affairs  of, 
managed  by  Thadhudaya  KaimaJ, 
493-494;  dispute  re  :  appointment 


of  Thadhudaya  Kaimal,  495;  re  : 
Dfcvaswam,  496-605  ;  present 
Tlmchudaya  Kaimal  510-612  ; 
proclamation  re:  by  Cochin  Maha- 
rfija,  505-510, 

Kut'hikkattukulam  thodu ;  776. 

Kat'hu  :  660. 

Kuttanad:  699-700; important  paddy 
producing  centre  in  Travancore, 
668.  . 

ICuttikkauam;  tomb  of  Peer  Muham¬ 
mad  at,  779. 

Kydd,  Captain:  adventures  at  ’^ura- 
kkad,  708.709. 

L 

Labour:  protection  given  to,  340-342. 

Laha  ;  hill  in  Pa t'hanamthitta  taluk, 
705. 

Lakshmana  GSsayi :  talented  musi¬ 
cian,  563. 

Lakshmanan  Pillai,  Mr.  T.:  popular 
modern  composer,  563. 

Lakshmi  Bayi,  Kani :  administration 
of,  5-6,'  portrait  oi,  by  Baja  Bavi 
Varma,  541;  proclamations  of,  314. 

Lakshmi  Pasha  :  the  first  ship  built 
in  the  State,  190. 

Lakshmipuram  palace  :  761. 

Lalam  ;  church  at,  771. 

Land  Acquisition  Act :  33-34. 

Land  Assignment  Act  :  33. 

Land  Improvement  and  Agricultural 
Loan  Act  :  35-36. 

Land  Mortgage  Bank  :  36-37- 

Land  revenue  :  duties  connected 
with,  32. 

Land  revenue  administration  ,•  be¬ 
fore  Bavi  Varma,  20;  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  Ravi  Varma,  30; 
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in  903  M.  E.,  20-Sl;  reform  by 
Mart'hSnda  Varma  and  Rama 
Varma,  21-22;  reforma  by  Mnnro, 
22;  reforms  after  1010  M.  E,,  23- 
24 1  divDinns  and  sub-divisions  of 
the  State,  24-16;  officers  in  charge 
of,  their  powers  and  dudes,  27-2!); 
reforms  o.‘  the  legisla  ture,  337-339; 
in  Southern  Division,  610-611- 

Land  Ee  venue  CommiBsioner:  powers 
of,  27- 

Land  Kevenue  Department:  20-42; 
funotiona  of,  29-42;  management  of 
Devaswam  by,  246;  separation  of 
revenue  from  Devaswam,  24,  246, 

Landing  and  Shipping  Fees  Ooni- 
mittee  :  194. 

Latin  Catholics  :  churches  in  Am- 
palappula  taluk,  665;  in  Vaikam 
taluk,  784. 

Laws  Delays  Commissioner :  appoint¬ 
ment  of,  95, 

Lease  of  ;  lands  for  the  Periyar  Pro¬ 
ject,  402-427;  High  Range  Resi¬ 
dency  lease,  437-440;  Trivandrum 
Residenoy,  433-434;  446-447, 

Legislation  :  313-351;  during  18th 
century,  314;  during  lOlOM.  E., 
3)6-316;  during  the  time  of  Sri 
Malam  Thiruna],  316-317;  Maha- 
r&ja  centre  of  authority  for,  313; 
old  forma  respected,  31 3. 

Legislative  Council  ;  discussion  of 
communal  representation  in,  289; 
reforms  in  1063  M.  E.,  317-319; 
between  1073-1097  M,  E.,  320-323; 
during  the  present  reign,  323-  , 
330;  restriction  imposed  on  the 
powers  of,  319-32  . 

Legislative  Council  Act  ;  .4ct  II  of 
1063  M.  E.,  317  ;  Act  V  of  1G73 
M.  E.,  319,  Act  I  of  1005  M,  E., 


321;  Act  11  of  1097  M.  E,  323; 
Act  11  of  1108  M.  E.,  323. 

Legislature  :  work  of,  330-351;  eco¬ 
nomic,  334-336;  judicial  338-340; 
labour,  3411-342;  land,  337-338'; 
local  self-government,  344-348; 
medical  and  public  health.  343- 
344;  press  and  periodical,  349-350; 
profcootion,  348-349;  religious,  342- 
343  social,  332-334. 

Leper  Colony;  at  Nuranad,  214,  703; 

Libraries:  in  Quilon  Division,  671;  in 
Trivandrum  Division,  613;  Rural 
Libraries,  310;  Srt  Chithra  Hindu 
Religious  Library,  296  ;  Trivan¬ 
drum  Publio  Library,  270;  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Education  De¬ 
partment,  305. 

Liddel,  John;  punishment  of,  can¬ 
celled,  97. 

Light  house  ;  at  Alleppey,  192;  at 
ThankatSeri,  718. 

Liquor  :  foreign,  50,  56. 

Lime-shell  burning  industry  :  767. 

Limitation  Act  ;  93. 

Local  self-government  :  237-244; 

municipalities,  241  -244;  reform  of, 
by  legislature,  344-348;  Town  Im¬ 
provement  Committees,  237-241; 
village  panebayats,  244. 

Lockhart  gap;  770-771. 

London  Exhibition  :  luce  manufact¬ 
ured  in  Nagerooil  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  in,  637. 

London  Mission  Society  :  activities 
in  Nedumangad  taluk,  639;  Koftfi. 
rakkara  taluk,  665;  Attingal,  an 
important  station  of,  6'12;  centreof 
activity  of,  597;  centre  of  activity 
at  .Mart'handam,  635;  centre  of 
medical  activities  of,  643;  dispen¬ 
sary  at  Eula4§khararn,  631, 
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hospital  at  Kundara,  697;  hospital 
at  Sfeyyiir,  631,  643  ;  printing 
press  of,  267;  a  prominent  Chris¬ 
tian  Mission  in  the  'J'rivandrum 
Division,  663. 

Lukkose,  Mrs-  Poonon:  title  of 
Vaidya^asthrakuhala  conferred  on, 
582. 

Lunatic  Asylum  :  2011,  217-218. 

Lutheran  Mission:  595,  639. 


M 

MacGregar,  Mr.;  the  proposal  of 
arbitration  re  :  Khfiilmaiiiltkam 
temple  affair,  496. 

Mao  Leod  :  Captain,  123. 

Madava  Rao,  Sir  T.:  administration 
of,  13;  favours  Periyar  lease,  404; 
improvement  of  the  forests  by, 
58;on  monopoly  system  of  tobacco, 
46  ;  on  tho  police  force,  107, 
108;  vindicates  the  prestige  of 
Travancore,  97. 

Madhava  Rao,  V,  P.;  advice  of,  320; 
endeavours  of,  re  :  Periyhr  lease, 
419. 

Madavapphra  ;  cave  temple  at,  620. 

Madras  ;  oonferenoe  at  re  :  Cochin 
Harbour,  457. 

Madras  Government :  settling  dis¬ 
putes  re  ;  Kutalmanikkam  Deva- 
swam,  497-498;  signing  of  Periyftr 
lease  by,  410  ;  suggestion  of 
amalgamating  Anohal  and  Postal 
systems,  259. 

Madras  District  Municipalities  Act  : 
344-346. 

Madras  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  :  RSja 
Ravi  Varma  wins  Governor’s 
medal  in,  640. 


Madras  Medical  College  :  (raining  of 
Travancore  students  in,  222. 

Madura  Distriot :  Periyar  Project,  of 
great  benefit  to,  402. 

Magistracy  ;  separation  from  police, 
lOO;  work  of  Land  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  in,  30. 

Mahabali ;  Thrhkafckara  supposed  to 
be  tho  capital  of,  782. 

Mahhkavi  :  title  of,  conferred  on 
Gilfir  S.  ParamcSwara  Aiyar,  582. 

Maharaja  :  title  of,  granted  to  rulers 
of  Travancore,  431. 

Maharaja’s  Gold  Meda]  :  holders  of, 
583. 

Mahendragiri ;  a  peak  in  the  Sahya- 
dri,  634,  649. 

Mahishamangalat'hu  Nampari;  Vya- 
vaharamala  compiled  by  ;  314. 

Mailadi  :  618.  636;  fair  at.  598- 

Makaravilakku  ;  at  Sabarimala,  664. 

Malabar  Match  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  :  in  ParSr,  746. 

Malappuiayans  ;  741. 

Malaysia  Brahmans  :  school  for  the 
children  of,  308. 

Malay&la  Brahman  Act :  333. 

Malay&ttur  ;  771. 

Malik-Ibn-Habil ;  lands  at  Quilon 
at  the  head  of  a  party,  712. 

Malian  Cbempakaraman  Pillai ; 
village  of  Para54ala  founded  by, 
644. 

Manakkudi :  198;  an  active  centre 
of,  the  Catholic  ohuroh,  647 ;  salt 
factories  at,  607. 

Manakkudi  lake  :  634,  647. 

Manai'kfid  ;  ohuroh  at,  742,  767. 

Manavalakkui'iohi ;  mineral  com¬ 
panies  at,  607;  village  of,  635, 

Maudakkad  ;  Kofa  at,  598,  636; 
village  of,  636. 
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Mandapai?humvafchu'-,-kal :  nnme  of 
the  taluk  in  early  days,  3- 

Mangala  Bayi  Thampuratti:  portrait 
of  Haja  Kavi  Varma  by,  541. 

■  Mangauikkal  :  church  at,  religious 
convention,  6G5. 

Maniyakkftran  :  4- 

Mamyam :  3. 

Manikkan  Keralan  :  Thac'hudaya 
Kaima!  known  as,  494. 

Manimala  river  ;  694,  719,  773. 

Manjanikkara  :  village  of,  702-703. 

Manjur:  769. 

M&nkulam  eatate  ;  481,  482. 

Mankompu :  granfc-in-aid  Vedio 

School  at,  251;  statue  of  His 
Highness  at,  6S4. 

Manoadi  :  temple  at,  664;  village  of, 
700. 

Mann&mkantan  :  733. 

Mannana  ;  741. 

Manuftr^ala  :  temple  at,  664;  village 
of,  700. 

ManthrSnkam  :  a  form  of  ChSkyar 
kut’hu,  549. 

Manu  :  code  of,  3 1 4. 

Manushyalaya  chandrika  ;  a  work 
on  silpaSasthra,  540. 

Manuahyams  :  temples  managed  by, 
346. 

Miramau  Convention  ;  665. 

Maramath  Department:  153,  163- 
164  ;  work  of  reconstruction  of 
temples  entrusted  to,  249. 

Mar  Dionysius  Metropolitan  :  KOtta- 
yam  town  the  seat  of,  768. 

Mar  Ignatius  Elias  III  ;  tomb  of,  at 
Manjanikkara,  702. 

Marine  Department  :  187.207. 
Alleppey  port,  191;  ancient  ports, 


187;  Capo  Comorin,  197;  charges 
against  ships,  194;  Colachel  port, 
196;  Interportal  Convention  and 
Travanoore  ports,  189;K.olit'hot{am 
port,  197;  Kovajam  port,  197; 
Landing  and  Shipping  Lees  Com¬ 
mittee,  194;  management  and  con¬ 
trol  of  ports,  188 ;  methods  for 
landing  cargo,  .194  ;  organisation 
and  practice  in  ports,194;  principal 
imports  and  exports,  195 ;  Quilon 
port,  195  :  regulation  of  water 
traffic,  190;  separation  of  Marine 
from  Excise,  189  ;  statistics  of 
shipping,  198;  Trivandrum  port, 
196. 

Market  :  at  ChangauhSeeii,  747, 
761 ;  Oomieraava,  239,  340;  Kall- 
ara,  639;  Kattakkada,  639;  Kaji-' 
yikkaviia,  629,  Miiiiadi,  637; 
NedumangSd,  639;  Pul{haakada, 
645;  Sastliankoita,  714;  Thodu- 
votri,  635;  Venjftramudu,  639; 
supervision  of,  by  Land  Revenue 
Department,  37-38. 

Market  Act;  37-38. 

M&rt'bandam  ;  Y-  M.  O.  A.  at,  698; 
an  active  centre  of  London 
Mission  Society,  693  ;  rural 
reconstruction  work  organised 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,  636, 

Mart'handa  Pillai  :  NAyar  military 
under,  121. 

MArthanda  Varma,  the  Great:  an¬ 
nexation  of  ChanganAASsfi  by,  761; 
architectural  features  of  the  pala- 
oes  of,  523:  BhadridTpam  insti¬ 
tuted  by,  577;  poets  honoured  by, 
581;  organisation  of  militia  by, 
121,  138;  revenue  settlement  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of,  254;  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  time  of,  3. 
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M&rftSoda  Varina,  Uthrain  Thiru- 
na!  ;  a  patron  of  music,  5S1. 

Mar  Thoma  Metropolitan  :  head¬ 
quarters  of,  at  Thiruvalla,  721. 

Mar  Thomites  :  churohoB  at,  ()C5, 
690;  Kottayam  taluk  tho  centre 
of,  767. 

Martin,  Miss  A.  T.;  Maharaja’s  Gold 
Medal  granted  to,  583. 

Marunkur  :  iron  industry  nourished 
in,  617;  pakuthi  of,  635. 

Marut'huvamala  :  616. 

Match  Eactory  ;  at  karur,  746- 

Maternity  Hospital  :  2U). 

Mat'havilSaam  :  549- 

Mathura  museum  :  statue  in  the, 
oldest  oxamplo  of  primitive  sculp¬ 
ture,  627. 

Mftvclikkara  :  Hewan’s  offico  at,  3.)8; 
mint  at,  261;  taluk  of,  700-7o2; 
town,  702;  Town  Improvomeut 
Committee  at,  241. 

Mayur  :  ancient  caves, in,  743. 

McLauohlan  :  Messrs.  Binny  &  Go.: 
transfers  the  Pat'hanapuram  con¬ 
cession  to,  488. 

Medical  :  Department,  208-236; 
duties  of  Land  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  in  connection  with,  39; 
Medical  Board,  313 ;  nursing, 
312-313  ;  reforms  in  legislature, 
344;  work  in  Southern  Division, 
614. 

Mtle.lut'hu  Pillai :  3,  6. 

Mclukara  ;  Church  Mission  Society 
at,  771. 

Menezea  ;  Archbishop,  765,  782, 

Meru  Gosayi:  title  of  Kckilakantha 
conferred  on,  581- 

Meruswami;  a  talented  musician,  562- 

Message:  of  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thiru- 
naj  sent  to  %e  first  joint  session 
108 
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of  the  reformed  legislature,  829- 
330. 

Meteorological  Department  ;  of 
Government  of  India,  recognition 
of  Trivandrum  Observatopy  by, 
277. 

Millet  :  French  painter,  536- 

Mlnao'hil  river;  771,  7S0;  taluk, 
771-773. 

Mlnakshi  Paper  Mill  :  at  PunalQr, 
707-709. 

Mineral  Factories ;  at  NIntakara, 
Chavara  and  Kslifbsttam,  667; 
at  Manavajakkuridhi,  607- 

Minerals  ;  586,  658. 

Minos  :  586,  658. 

Minority  castes  :  representation  of, 
in  Assembly,  338. 

Mint  ;  261-267  ;  administration  and 
staS  of,  264 ;  Ganapathi  shrine 
attached  to,  264;  at  MavSlikkara, 
261;  at  Padmanabhapuram,  261; 
placed  under  charge  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Stamp  Manufactory, 
264;  at  Trivandrum,  261. 

.Mission  Hospital  :  at  Iv  alakkQtfam, 
620. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  A.  C.:  appointed 
Honorary  Director  of  Observatory, 
276. 

Modurulippara  ;  a  massive  rook  in 
Pat'haaamthit{a  taluk,  705. 

Mohenjodaro  :  discovery  of  painted 
statue  in,  543  ;  excavation  in,  527. 

Money  Order  system  :  introduction 
of,  260. 

Moslem  education  ;  encouragement 
of,  307. 

Mosquito  control  work  :  311-312- 

Mudnkkakkunnii  :  705. 

Mughal  paintings  ;  in  Sri  Chithra- 
layam,  295. 
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Muhammadan  :  a  festival  of,  6G5. 

Muhammadans  :  in  Mtnao'hil  taluk, 
771; in  ParQr  taluk,  645;  inQuilon, 
712;  special  schools  for,  3J8. 

Muharam  ;  observed  by  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  5E)3. 

Mulakkanchira  thsdu  :  766. 

Mulakumudu  :  Catholic  Convent  iit, 
603;  Tile  and  Brick  Paotovy  at, 
635. 

Mullakkal  ;  ohirappu  in  the  temple 
at,  664. 

Mullayar  :  405,  656. 

Mullayar  thavaOam  ;  405. 

Mummudichoianallur  :  Kattar  re¬ 
named  as,  C33-  • 

Munampam  ;  fort  at,  703;  port  of, 
457,  459;  village  of,  703- 

Munaiff’s  Courts  ;  establishment  of, 
83. 

Munjanikkara  :  village  of,  72.2-733- 

Municipal  Act  of  lt>95  M.  B.:  337. 

Municipal  conferences  :  342. 

Municipalities  :  237,  612-613;  form- 
'ation  of,  241;  present  state  of, 
243-344;  in  Kottayam  Division, 
611-612,'  in  Quilon  Division,  673; 
representation  given  to,  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  322;  in  Trivandrum  Division, 
751-752. 

Munikk&vu  :  western  portion'  of 
A^rSmam  temple,  687- 

Munnar  :  479,  481,  773. 

Munro,  Co). :  assumption  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  temples  by,  245  ;  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by,  240;  ofiorts 
made  to  systematise  police  work, 
348;  reforms  of,  5-10;  report  by, 
as  re:  Travanoore  and  Cochin,  466; 
engrafts  Anglo-Indian  legislation 
on  the  statute  boot  of  Travanoore, 
314;  Mr.  Harrison  appointed  Head 


of  Anohal  Dopartment  on  the 
recommendation  of,  255;  Judicial 
administration  during  the  time  of, 
76-83;  Land  Rovenuo  reform  of, 
23;  legislation  by,  314. 

Munro,  John  Daniel  :  475;  transfers 
his  rights  of  l-laowan  Devan  hills 
to  North  Triivanooro  .Land  and 
Agriouhunil  Company,  477. 

Munro,  Sir  TIeotor  :  on  the  martial 
qualities  of  Nayar.s.  122. 

Munro,  U.  V.;  appointed  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Forests,  57. 

Munro  Island  :  461-475;  agreement 
re  :  461-472;  dispute  re;  boundary 
of  the,  461-462;  grant  of,  461; 
proclamation  re  ;  473-475;  reoon- 
voyed  to  Travanoore  Government, 
473-476. 

Mun'lakk'ayam  :  773. 

Murajapara  ;  67(S. 

Mural  paintings  ;  543-547. 

Murivakkal  thOdu  :  776. 

Museum  ;  at  Batavia,  630;  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  273-275;  arohiteoturo  of, 
524-526;  construction  of.  162;  at 
Rangavilas,  523,  539  ;  wood  carv¬ 
ing  preserved  in,  537. 

Music  :  563-565;  introduction  of,  in 
Girls’  Schools,  562;  school  of, 
establishment  at  Trivandrum,  562; 
at  Pujappur.a,  308;  at  Shorthala, 
308. 

Musical  instruments  ;  563-566. 

Muslims  ;  fairly  distributed  in  all  the 
taluks  in  the  Southern  Division, 
597;  highest  proportion  of,  in  the 
Chirayinkll  taluk,  635;  percentage 
of,  in  Southern  Division,  596; 
representation  of,  in  Assembly, 
327-328. 
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Muthirappnla  river  :  Pa’Hvasal 
waterfall  in,  3  )0,7  75. 

Mut'huri'hira  :  convents  at,  784. 

Mut'hukluiliva5'al  :  a  liealtli  resort  in 
South  Travnnoore,  03(). 

Muthumala  :  v.’o. 

Mut’hurainalingn  Sethupathi ;  Kak- 
kiir  estate  purohased  from,  490. 

Mutliuvana  :  741. 

Muttam  :  03(),  . 

Mu{{uc'l>ira  :  7{56. 

Muvattupulii  :  relics  of  fortresses  in, 
743;  river,  383,  7S1;  taluk,  774- 
7.5. 

Mysore  palaoo  :  colleotion  ot  Raja 
Ravi  Varma's  paintings  in,  ,54  ). 


N 

Nadu  :  a  group  ot  tharas,  1- 

Nadaiiuuii  :  556. 

Nadars  ;  profession  of,  390. 

Naduvalis :  1,5!,  73;  administration 
of  justice  condrictod  by,  7.3. 

Nagam  ..\iya  ;  description  of  tlio  re- 
forms  of  Hunro  by,  6. 

Nugercoil  :  1  73,  0'.8,  li.Ti';  distillery 
at,  0  )7;  clecl  ricitv  at,  form¬ 

ation  of  Town  fmirrnvoinont  Oom- 
rnittoO,  338  ;  liendqnartora  of 
Ij.  M.  iS.  at,  3.i7.  (iO:!;  population 
of,  173,  water  supply  robenio  for, 
172. 

Naiayirnprabnndham  :  chanting  of, 

Nallaporunial  I’illni,  A.:  title  of 
Rajabhnktha  granted  to,  58,3. 

Nallatham;!  Ar  :  7i.'>. 

Nanjnnad  ;  037;  people  ot,  1)33. 

Nanjiuuul  Vel  Act  ;  333. 

NaiijikUutavnn  ;  li37,  038, 


Naiioo  Pillai  :  on  appointment  of 
Krishna  Pao,  II;  financial  pros¬ 
perity  during  the  administration  of, 
l4;hisSUetoh  of  the  Progress  of 
Tr.avancore,  316;  on  certain  legia. 
lative  enactments,  315. 

Napier,  Lord:  museum  named  after, 
273,  534;  on  architectural  style 
of  Huzur  Cutcherry,  524,  62S. 

Natakuli  system  :  introduction  of, 
253;  abolition  of,  259. 

Nataraja  :  image  of,  in  Sri  Padma- 
nabhaswami  temple,  534. 

Nawab  :  title  of,  conferred  on  Sir 
Mahamniiid  Habibullab  Sabeb, 
581. 

Navaratbri  :  572-675. 

Navarathri  maudnpam  :  in  Padma- 
nabbapuram  palace,  530. 

Navlna  Kalidasa  :  title  of,  conferred 
on  the  author  ot  Bala  Mart'handa- 
vijayani,  Ssl. 

Nayar  Act  :  331. 

Nayar  Brigade;  14,123,  124,127, 
l^.S;  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Coanoil,  330. 

Nayar  Infantry  ;  139. 

Nayars  :  militia  of  early  times  for¬ 
med  by,  1;  their  martial  qualities, 
123:  forms  the  bulk  of  population, 

5 1' 6. 

Nedumangad  ;  formation  of  village 
panohayats  in,  244;  market  at, 
G39;  population  of,  595. 

Nedumangad  taluk  :  chief  crops  in. 
640;  chief  places  in,  GlO;  revenue 
subdivisions  in,  640;  topography 
of,  638-6.39. 

Nellikkampatti  ;  game  sanctuary  at, 
779. 

Neryamangalam  775. 
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NeryamangaJam  Bridge  :  opened  by 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja,  775- 

Neatorian  :  Bishop’s  arrival  at 
Quilon,  712. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  :  influence 
of  Indian  sculpture  in,  630. 

Netuvannur  dam  ;  an  irrigation 
work  in  Paifhanapuram  taluk, 
707. 

Newill,  Mr-;  directs  Mr.  Barton  to 
give  opinion  on  the  PeriySr  pro- 
jeot,  404. 

Newspaper  Act  of  1101  :  340,  350. 

Neyyar  :  641- 

Neyyattinkara  ;  formation  of  Town 
Improvement  Committee,  241  ; 
Health  Unit  at,  311;  population 
of,  .595  ;  topography  of,  641. 

Neyyattinkara  taluk  ;  chief  crops  in, 
642  ;  important  places  in,  64  i  ; 
revenue  subdivisions  of,  642 ; 
rooks  in,  641. 

Neyyattinkara  town :  643. 

Neyytir :  643  ;  a  chief  centre  of 
L.  M.  S.,  603. 

Nicholson :  479- 

Night  schools  :  305. 

Nilakkal  :  703. 

NllammankOvil  river  :  714. 

Nllimala  :  641,  706. 

Nintakara;  bridge,  687,  703  ;  Mineral 
Company  at,  667  ;  village  of,  703. 

Niranam  :  village  of,  703. 

Nittelut'hupillai  :  20. 

Nokes,  Dr.  G.  D. :  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  290. 

North  Travancore  Land  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  ;  boundary  dispute 
with  Travancore  Government, 
479-482  ;  Munro  -transfers  his 
interests  to,  477. 


Notification:  of  British  Government 
re  :  removal  of  fiscal  restrictions 
on  trade,  428-429. 

Nuranad;  7('3;  leper  colony  at,  214, 
300. 

Nursing:  by  European  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  sisters,  2 1 3. 


o 

Observatory.;  275-279;  at  Agasthya- 
mala,  276  ;  astronomical  section 
of,  276,  278  ;  details  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of,  275. 

Olhirn  :  704. 

OAirakkali  :  664,  704. 

Olappavakkut'hu  ;  a  shadow  play, 

OmallQr  ;  Manganikknl  church  in, 

666. 

Opium:  smuggling  of,  and  Import 
Duty  Aot  of,  50,  51. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  :  211. 

Oriental  Manuscripts  :  Department 
for  the  publication  of,  268-269. 

Oriental  Mnnu80ripts  Library  ;  269. 

Orme  :  Anjengo,  the  birth-piaoe  of, 
620. 

Ouchterlony,  Lieut.  Cob:  on  Poriyfir 
project,  403. 


P 

Pacific  .Islands  :  influence  of  Indian 
sculpture  on,  530. 

Paddy  farm  :  143, 

Pndmagarbham  ;  570-571, 
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Padmanabha  Eao,  Rao  Sahib  T.; 
title  of  UdSraSirSmaDi  conferred 
on,  581. 

Padman&bhapuram  :  formation  of 
Town  Improvement  Committee  at, 
240  :  importance  of,  643-044  ; 
mint  at,  201. 

PadmnnSbhapiiram  palace  :  the 
Ajanta  of  Travanoore,  542-543  ; 
Art  of,  receives  recognition,  520- 
621  ;  gabled  roof  of,  522  ;  nalu- 
ketJu  of,  537  ;  Navarathri  mauda- 
pam  in,  620. 

Painting  :  art  of,  640-542. 

Palace  :  at  ChSrOdu,  043  ;  at  Bra- 
niel,  524,  627;  at  Kallar,  631;  at 
KantiyQr,  690;  at  Kriahnapnrain, 
691,  694;  at  Nedumangad,  641; 
at  PadmanShhapuram,  643  ;  at 
Quilon,  624;  of  RangavilSs,  523; 
at  Thevalli,  713;  at  Thtppappiir, 
648;  at  UUiir,  664;  at  Trivandrum, 
651-652. 

Palace  Guard  Inspector  ;  115- 

Pfila  :  St.  Thomas  church  at,  742, 
771- 

Pfilathadi:  Garden  of,  419. 

?a,lay&r  ;  617,  647. 

Palaya  thcdii ;  in  Mavslikkara  taluk, 
701. 

Palghat :  KQt'hu  centralised  in,  562; 
musicians  from,  at  the  court  of 
Swftthi  ThirunSJ,  559. 

Pallam  :  300;  Rubber  Factory  at, 
746. 

’alliohi  :  a  peak  in  Neyyatiinkara 
taluk,  641. 

’aJlivfisal  :  775 

’ajjivasal  estates  :  484. 

’ajliviaal  Hydro-Electric  Project ; 
U7,  300,  302,  *480;  inauguration 


of,  300;  sub-station  at  Mfivelik- 
kara,  702;  sub-station  at  Quilon, 
713  ;  officers  of,  at  Chithrapuram, 
761. 

Pajlivfisal  Waterfall  :  77.5. 

Pa.Uiyadi  :  Catholic  church  convent 
•  at,  608. 

Pampadic'hola  :  722. 

Pampa  river;  708,  71 9. 
Panamkalkantu  :  a  variety  of  sugar 
candy,  617.  » 

Pang5du  :  headquarters  of  Travan- 
core  State  Forces  at,  644. 

Pangodu  dam  :  644. 

Panikkar  :  title  of,  678, 

Pannimala  :  641. 

Panthalam  :  704;  Kshathriya  school 
at.  308. 

Panthalam  Rajas:  704. 

Paper  Mills  ;  at  Punalhr,  667,  707, 
709. 

Parakka  :  village  of,  618,  644. 
Paramefiwara  Aiyar,  Eao  Sahib, 
UlliirS.:  title  of  Mahakavi  con 
ferred  on,  682- 

Parame^wara  Bhhgavathar  :  562- 
Parame4waran  Pillai,  6-:  title  of 
RSjyasevapravTna  conferred  on, 
682. 

Parappanad  :  682. 

ParakkulaHhu  chira  :  710. 

ParaSara  :  code  of,  314, 

Para4sala;  644. 

Pafaturama  :  anointing  of  Vira 
Kerala  by,  567. 

Paravur  ;  704;  formation  of  village 
panchayat  at,  244;  mint  at,  261, 
Paravur  lake  :  704. 

Parayas  :  696, 
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Parvathi  Bayi;  Munro  Island  grant¬ 
ed  to  0.  M.  Sooiety  by,  4B1;  pro¬ 
clamations  of,  314. 

Pfirvathi  Bayi,  tEthu,  H.  H.  the 
Maharani:  an  accomplished  con¬ 
noisseur,  662;  Sri  Chithra  Home 
opened  by,  28  -;  Baja  Eavi  Varmu 
grand  father  of,  540;  tour  of,  to 
Java  and  Bali,  530. 

Parhr  :  formation  of  Town  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  at,  241;  Match 
Factory  at,  746. 

Parut  b  aja  :  248. 

Pariir  taluk  :  776, 

Patanayarkuiangara  :  704. 

P&thakam;  293- 

Patfhanamthitta  taluk  :  704-707. 

Pat'hanSpuram  concession  :  487-490; 
conversion  of  leasehold  into  free¬ 
hold,  488-489. 

Pailhanapuram  taluk  :  707,  708. 

Pftthir4manal  ;  island  of,  775-776. 

Pathivu  kanakku  :  3. 

Patiyettam  :  572. 

Patinjarcmukham  :  22. 

Pattayam  :  6. 

Pattali  Devaswam  ;  248. 

PatfSryar  :  596. 

Paupers  :  internment  of,  40. 

Payratmala  :  722. 

Pco'hippSra  dam  :  6 1 8. 

Peermade  :  300  ;  formation  of  the 
taluk  :  25,  101. 

Peermade  taluk  :  777-778;  Tea  Fact¬ 
ories  in,  747. 

Peermade  town  :  779. 

Peer  Muhammad  ;  residence  of,  779. 

Pennycuick,  Major  :  498. 

Pension  :  starting  of,  13. 

PeptacoBt  Mission  ;  665, 


Popper  farm  :  at  Konni,  690. 
Periacanal  :  estate,  484. 

Periyar  :  733.  758,  762,  771,  775, 
776,  1 77;  banks  of,  758. 

Periyar  dam  :  780. 

Periyar  Irrigation  Works  :  723. 
Periyar  lake  :  777,  779. 

Periyar  lease  :  402-427  ;  agreement, 
text  of,  410-417;  details  of  the 
head-works,  4  2;  modification  of 
reservation  in  the  agreement  of, 
417-424;  negotiation  of  British 
Government  with  Travanoore  Gov¬ 
ernment,  402-410;  dispute  re: 
generation  of  electricity  by  Madras 
Government,  425-426;  independent 
investigation  into,  by  Travanoore 
Government,  405-408  ;  Madava 
Rao’s  opinion  on,  404;  necessity  of 
increased  capacity  of  reservoirs 
pressed  by  Government  of  Madras, 
417  ;  objects  of  the  lease,  402  ; 
proposals  of  Travanoore  Govern¬ 
ment  re  :  409-4  lO  ;  Rama  Rao’s 
view,  407-408  ;  signing  of  the 
agreement,  410  ;  State’s  hardship 
due  to  the  lease,  406;  Travanoore 
police  and  criminal  courts  divested 
of  powers  for  a  timo  in  Periyilr 
and  Thfklcadi  camps,  423-424  ; 
present  condition,  427. 

Persian  painting  :  in  Sri  Ohithrft- 
layara,  296. 

Personal  Deposit  DCvaswama  ;  245  ; 
management  of,  247-248. 

PerumSmala  :  722. 

Perumannm  :  Devaswam,  248. 

Perumkulat'hu  thodu  :  710. 

Perumpavar;  Devaswam,  248;  village 
panohiyat,  244. 

Perumthenaruvi  :  706  ;  waterfall  in 
Pampa,  708,  777.'  * 
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Peruna!  :  afc  Athirampula  church, 
742  ;  ill  Cheriyapalii,  Kotha- 
mangalam,  742  ;  at  Mailakkad 
church,  742. 

P?vQr  punoha  canal  :  7(i(i. 

Physical  features  ;  of  KOttayam 
Division,  732  ;  of  Quiion  Division, 
658  ;  of  Trivandrum  Division,  585. 

Pier  :  at  Alleppey,  193  ;  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  190. 

Pillai  ;  title  of,  578. 

Pillai,  M.  N.,  Dr-:  Homoeopathy  first 
introduced  in  Trivandrum  by,  236. 

Pilot  Baloon ;  station  opening  of.  277, 

Pinches,  Mr.;  484. 

Piranthur  Mahade-var  :  temple  of, 
632. 

Pitohu  Aiyangar  :  title  of  Rajya- 
rakshSpravica  conferred  on,  582. 

Plague  :  special  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  prevention  of,  239. 

Planters’  Labour  Law  ;  340, 

Planters  :  representative  in  Assem. 
bly,  325. 

Plumbago  :  mines  in  VelJanad,  639. 

Planting  ..  community  :  representa¬ 
tion  given  to  in  Council,  332. 

Poduvftl,  It,  V.:  explanatory  vole 
on  the  gestures  etc.,  in  Katliakaii, 
273. 

.^oikamala  ;  649. 

Police:  administration  of,  612;  re¬ 
forms  in  legislature,  318.349,- 
reforms  of  Madava  Eao,  14-15; 
separation  of,  from  magistracy, 
100-108. 

^olioo  Department  :  administration 
of,  105-120  appointment  of  a 
commissioner,  110;  beginning  of, 
105;  Criminal  Intelligence  Bureau 
in,  114;  Munro’s  reforms,  105-106; 
Ramaiengar’s  schemes  of  reform, 


109;  reorganisation  in  1114,111; 
Village  Vigilence  Committees  in, 
116. 

Police  Training  School  :  115- 

Ponmuii ;  health  resort,  645. 

Pounani  ;  service  of  Travanoore 
forces  at,  122. 

Ponniah  :  a  musician  in  the  court  of 
Swath)  ThiruiiSl,  661. 

Population  :  of  Kstfayam  Division, 
739-741;  Quilon  Division,  663.664.- 
Trivandrum  Division,  692-596. 

Ports  :  see  Marine  Department. 

Portuguese  :  factory  at  Quilon,  712; 
at  ThanfcatSeri,  718;  relations  with 
Purakkad,  708.709. 

Post  Offices  ;  excluded  from  the 
purview  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
320. 

Prambanan  .-  Hindu  shrines  of,  530, 
532. 

Pravrt'hikar  ;  4,  21,  27,  32,  40- 

Press  ;  Government,  267-268  ;  Jail, 
134. 

Press  Communique  :  on  legislative 
reforms  quoted,  324-328. 

Press  Committee  :  268. 

Press  and  periodicals  ;  legislative 
enactments  re  ;  349-360. 

Primary  schools  :  in  Kettayam 
Division,  763;  in  Quilon  Division, 
671;  in  Trivandrum  Division,  613; 
rural  libraries  attached  to,  310. 

Primitive  tribes  ;  597. 

Prince,  1.  H.;  417,  420. 

Prison  :  132, 137. 

Prison  Act :  135. 

Prisoners  ;  oonveuienoes  given  to, 
132-137. 

Privy  Council .-  102. 

Proclamation  :  re  :  Anohal  service, 
256;  re  :  appointment  of  special 
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Magistrates,  98; re  :  coins,  2(i.‘2-363; 
re  :  Devaswams,  346-347,  252; 
re  :  Kantukrsbi  lands,  338;  re  : 
KQtalmanikkam  temple  by  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Cochin,  50S-510;  re  : 
Munro  Island,  473-476;  offering 
reward  for  destruction  of  tigers, 
315;  offering  protection  to  ryots, 
315;  re  ;  relationship  of  Jenmi  and 
Kutiyftn,  13;  re  :  revenue  survey 
and  settlement,  317,  338;  safe¬ 
guarding  tenants  permananoy  of 
occupation  rights,  337-328;  re: 
Sircar  P&ttam  lands,  337;  re  : 
taxation,  314;  re  ;  Temple  Entry, 
251,  343;  re  :  trial  of  European 
British  subjects,  98. 

Proclamations:  abstracts  of,  351- 
369. 

Prosecuting  Inspector  :  112. 

Protestant  church  :  at  Mailadi,  636. 

Public  Accounts  Committee  :  19. 

Public  Gambling  Act :  348. 

Public  Gardena  :  273-275. 

Public  Health  :  activities  in  KStja- 
yam  Division,  763-757;  in  Quilon 
Division,  674-680;  in  Trivandrum 
Division,  598-602;  duties  of  Land 
Revenue  Department  in  connection 
with,  39;  reform  of,  in  legislature, 
344. 

Public  Health  Department :  310-3 1 2; 
Public  Health  Laboratory,  consti¬ 
tution  of,  311 ;  added  to  Research 
Department  of  the  University,  312. 

Public  Instruction  :  Department  of, 
administrative  control  of,  305  307; 
history  of  the,  305-310;  libraries 
under  the  control  of,  310;  powers 
of,  308-309;  special  schools  con¬ 
trolled  by,  307-308. 


Public  Library  :  at  Trivandrum, 
270-271. 

Public  Library  Association  :  form¬ 
ation  of,  270. 

Public  Library  Society :  formation 
of,  270. 

Public  service  recruitment  :  .Depart¬ 
ment  for,  289-295;  classification  of 
communities,  290-291;  divisions, 
291-294. 

Pablio  Works  Code  :  165. 

Public  Works  Deijartment  :  Aero¬ 
drome,  165;  budget  system  started 
in,  154;  building  and  other  works, 
162-163;  communications,  166-159; 
different  beads  of,  153;  electric 
supply  and  tolopbono,  166-168, 
299;  improvement  of  water  com¬ 
munication,  160-102  ;  irrigation 
16  ;  Maramatb,  163-164;  organi¬ 
sation  and  control  of.  152;  Rail-, 
ways,  16 '-166;  re-organisation  of, 
155;  town-planning,  104  ;  water 
works  and  drainage,  103  ;  work¬ 
shops,  304. 

Publication  of  Oriental  Manuscripts 
Department:  208-270;  transferred 
to  the  control  of  the  University, 
270;  publication  of  Malayillam  and 
Ayurvedic  manuscripts,  208. 
Pudukkotta  State  ;  644. 

Pulayas :  590. 

Pujiyara  :  716. 

Punalur;  709-710;  Paper  Mill  at, 
667.  707,  709. 

Punoha  cultivation  :  683. 

Punoha  fields  :  759. 

Punjab  Munioipal  Act  ;  Travaucore 
Act  based  on,  346. 

Punjar;  780 ;  Kshatbriya  school  at, 
308. 
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Punjar  Kijas  :  780. 

Punjar  river  :  781. . 

Pannakkulalhu  oliira  :  710. 

Ptlppara  :  ancient  ca  ves  in,  743. 
Purakkad  :  Raja  of,  709;  village  of, 
708-709. 

Parara  festival :  in  Sijcrthala  tem¬ 
ple.  743. 

Puthanar  :  617. 

Pulflianohira  :  Kut'hikkattukulam 
thodu  in,  776. 

Put'han  tlii5du;701. 

Puthnkkata  :  market  at,  645. 
Puthuppalli  :  village  of,  78  ). 

Puv&r ;  645. 


Q 

Q.iiilon :  Additional  Sessions  Court 
ostablishcd  at,  101;  a  centre  of 
tile  industry,  61)7;  connected  by 
Trunk  Tolephono,  ;i03  ;  Division, 
agrioultuvo  in,  66.5;  boundaries  of, 
657:  Ohrisbian  missions  in,  66.5; 
education  in,  671;  festivals  and 
fairs  in,  664;  induetrios  and  manu¬ 
factures  ia,  067;  flora  of,  658-660  ; 
medical  aid  iu,  (>73;  mines  and 
minerals  in,  658;  unmioipalities, 
clubs  and  association  -  iu,  673-674; 
newspapers  in,  073  ;  people  in^ 
603.604;  physical  features  of.  658; 
places  of  historical  importauoa  in, 
664;  rainfall  iu,  661-663;  revenue 
sub-divisions  of,  669;  situation und 
area  of,  657;  towns,  villages  and 
houses  in,  664;  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in,  667-668;  vital  statistics 
in,  674-680;  electric  supply  at,  399- 
300;  mint  at,  361 ;  palace  at,  534; 
port  of,  195,  437',  '459;  667.668, 
107 


711.713;  taluk,  710-711;  town, 
240,  711-713;  formation  of  Town 
Improvement  Committee  in,  338. 

Quilon-Trivandrum  Railway  :  agree¬ 
ment  re;  440-443;  lands  occupied 
by,  44,3-443. 


K 

Radiological  :  institute,  213. 

Ragbaviah,  Mr.  T.;  in  favour  of 
giving  enhanced  powers  to  Coun- 
oil,  333. 

Ragbavier  of  Coimbatore  :  a  talented 
musician,  562. 

Raghupathi  Bhagavathar  ;  a  talented 
musician,  563. 

Railway  :  166,  166,  608  ;  agree¬ 
ment  re  :  cession  of  jurisdiction  on 
tire  Travancoic  portion  of  Ooohin- 
Shoraiiur  railway,  433  ;  of  Tinne- 
velly  Qailon,  433;  on  Quilon-Tri- 
vandrum  railway,  443-443;  of  the 
Trivandrum  town  extension  rail¬ 
way,  447-448;  re:  construction  of 
the  Trivandrum. Quilou  railway, 
440-443  ;  excluded  from  the  pur¬ 
view  of  Legislative  Council,  320. 

Railway  Station  :  at  Kadakkavur, 
628;  at  Kalakkutfam,  629;  Kun-f- 
ara,  697  ;  at  Punalar,  709  ;  at 
Varkala,  655. 

Rainfall  :  in  the  Trivandrum  Divi¬ 
sion,  591-594;  in  Quilon  Division, 
660-663  ;  in  Kottayom  Division, 
734-739. 

Rajabhaktha  :  title  of,  granted  to 
A.  Nallajjerumal  Pillai,  682. 

Rajagopalaohari,  Sir  P.:  advices  of, 
320 ;  correspondence  of,  re:  Periyar 

,  lease,  430  ;  efforts  of,  to  improve 
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agriculture,  1 43  ;  efforts  ro ;  the 
Periyar  lease,  420. 

Rajah aryakuSala  :  title  of,  granted 
to  MissD-  H.  Watts,  58.2. 

Bftja  Kfiava  Das  ;  see  Kstava  D5s. 

B.ajarDpara  ;  706  ;  reserve  forest 

at,  703. 

HSjanTthinipuna  :  title  of,  granted 
to  Rao  Bahadur  A.  VargUese,  582. 

Bajaput  paintings  :  in  Sri  (Ihithra- 
layam,  295, 

R6ja  Raja  Varma  :  portrait  of,  in 
Sri  Chithralayam,  541  ;  uncle  of 
Raja  Ravi  Varma,  540. 

Raje.ndra  Chsla  ;  Kottar  named 
Bajendracholapuram  after,  G33. 

RftjSadra  Choja  Deva  :  renamed 
Koiji&t  as  MummiiMiholanallur, 
633. 

Rijyak4ryapravlua  ;  title  of,  granted 
to  R.  Pitehu  Aiyangar,  582. 

RSjyasevadhuramdbara  :  title  of, 
granted  to  Dewan  Babidur  V.  S. 
Subrahmania  Aiyar,  583. 

Bftjyasevaniratba  :  title  of,  granted 
to  Dr.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai,  582. 

RajyaBSvapravTDa  ;  title  of,  granted 
to  Mr.  G  Parameswaran  Pillai, 
682. 

RSkuJi  ;  perunal  in  St.  Thomas 
churob  at  P&la,  742,  771. 

Rftmaohandra  Rao,  Mr.  M.:  486. 

RSmamangalana:  relics  of  fortresses 
in,  743  ;  tile  factory  at,  746,  774. 

R&manftmalham  :  levee  at,  566. 

Ramanftttam  ;  649,  550. 

Ramanatha  Aiyar,  Mr.:  272. 

Rftman  MenOn  ;  suggestion  for  an 
economic  survey  of  the  forests,  68. 

Raman  Pillai  :  Excise  reforms  by, 
43-44. 

Ramapui'a^hu  ohira  :  710. 


Raraa  Rao,  T.;  317  -.  endeavours  of 
re;  t’eriyar  lease,  405-406;  investi¬ 
gation  by,  4J7,  409-408. 

Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Saohivothama 
8ir  C.  P.:  advice  of,  in  legislative 
reforms  by  His  Highness,  323-324; 
appointed  as  (lonstitiitional  Adviser 
to  His  Highness  fcho  Mahai-aja,  17  ; 
bestows  praises  on  tlie  work  of  the 
reformed  legislature,  339  ;  case  of 
Travancorero;  Poriyar  lease  argued 
by,  427  ;  observations  by,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Paliivasal  Hydro- 
Electric  Scheme,  300-302  ;  repre¬ 
sents  Travancorc  in  a  Conference 
at  Simla  re  :  Cochin  harbour. 
4,56  ;  title  of  SaobivCt'hama  gran¬ 
ted  to,  .582. 

Ramaswami  SaSthri,  Blathur  :  a 
talented  muaioian,  66 i. 

R&masw6nii  temple  ;  Rfimayana 
frieze  at,  538. 

Rama  Varma,  KSri'hika  Thininal  : 
Anchal  reforms  of,  254:  Chatfa- 
variyCke  issued  by,  314;  a  com¬ 
poser  of  sougs  in  KathakaH,  557; 
general  administration  during  the 
time  of,  3- 4;  Land  Revenue  re¬ 
forms  of,  22. 

Rama  Varma,  Swathi  Thirunal  : 
architectural  features  of  the 
palaces  of,  523 ;  ooufers  the  title  of 
Kokilakantha  on  Mem  Go4ayi, 
581 ;  compositions  of,  662;  esta. 
Wishmant  of  an  observatory  during 
the  reign  of,  276:  a  great  musician 
and  composer,  559-561. 

Rama  Varma,  Ayilyam  Thirunil  : 
introduction  of  new  coins  by,  262; 
Medical  Department  during  the 
reign  of,  208-209;  a  patron  of 
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musio,  561;  prosperous  reign  of, 
VHftkham  Thirunfl!  on  the,  i4.16. 

Rama.  Varma,  ViSakhara  Thiruna]  : 

death  of,  40!);  minting  of  gold 
.  coins  by,  262. 

Rama  Varma,  Sri  Mulam  TMrunal  : 
administration  during  the  reign  of, 
10  ;  celebration  of  the  annual 
birthday  of,  207;  foundation  laid 
by,  for  representative  institutions, 
317;  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
agpiraiiona  of  the  people  shown 
by,  32 1 ;  legislation  during  the 
time  of,  316;  movement  for  temple 
entry  during  the  reign  of,  261; 
Thuiapurushiid&nnm  performed 
by,  667. 

R&ma  Varma  ;  son  of  Raj, a  Ravi 
Varma  :  Kilimanur  tradition  of, 
western  painting  continued  by, 
641. 

Ram&yaca  frieze;  in  Ramaswami 
temple  at,  Padmanabhapuram, 
638. 

Ramayyan  Dalava  :  deatli  of,  at 
M&vC‘likkara,  703. 

B&meSy’aram  :  2,54.  ‘ 

RamPSwamm  temple :  charities  in, 

491, 

Ramiongar,  V.;  complaints  to  the 
Resident  on  the  events  at  Kutal- 
m&oikkam  temple,  4!)(i;  endeavours 
of,  ro ;  the  l.kiriyar  lease,  408- 
410,  417-418;  on  imposing  stamp 
duty,  08;  memo  on  judicial  re¬ 
form  by,  !l!)-I00;  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Trivandrum  town  in 
1066  M.  1?.,  237-238;  sohome  of 
police  reform,  109. 

Samzan  :  .598,  743. 

Bangavilasam  pal.ace :  museum  of 
arts  and  crafts  at.  fiSS,  539- 


Raiiasinganallur  :  Eraniel  a  oorrup. 
tion  of,  628. 

Ravi  Varma,  King  :  land  revenue 
administration  at  the  time  of,  20; 
system  of  administration  during 
the  reign  of,  2. 

Ravi  Varma,  Raja:  540-541;  art 
painting  associated  with  the  name 
of,  540;  a  great  artist,  632;  portrait 
of,  by  Mangalfibai  T  hampurafti  in 
Sri  Chithrfilayam,  641. 

Ravi  Varma  :  tradition  of  western 
painting  continued  by,  541, 

Ravi  Varma,  Dr,  L.  A.:  title  of 
Vaidya^asthranipuba  granted  to, 
582, 

■Rayasam  Department ;  8- 

Rayasampillai  :  2,  20. 

Razenamaha  :  140. 

Registration  Department  :  138-141; 
old  system,  138;  reform  of,  138- 
140. 

Reading  rooms  :  305. 

Rees,  Mr.;  opinion  of,  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  North  Travanoore 
Land  and  Agricultural  Company 
anrl  Travanoore  Government,  479; 
proposals  by,  re  ;  Kanoan  Devan 
concession.  477. 

Reformatory  School ;  307-308, 

Regulations  :  see  Acts. 

Religious ;  reforms  by  legislature, 
343-343. 

Representation  of  minorities  :  in 
Assembly,  325.338 

Representation  of  women ;  in  As. 
sembly,  328, 

Research ;  agricultural,  144,  145 ; 
industrial,  151. 

Reserve  Poroe  ;  112,  115,116, 
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Revenue :  see  Land  Revenue. 
Residency  lease ;  of  Trivandrum, 
■  433-437;  of  High  Ranges,  437-440. 
Revenue  Settlement  Office  :  abolition 
of,  64. 

Revenue  sub-divisions,  of:  Ko{{ayam 
Division,  749-750;  Quilon  Division, 
669-670;  Trivandrum  Division,  610- 
611;  AgasthlSwar'am  taluk,  617; 
Ampalappula  taluk,  G33  ;  Chan- 
gana44Eri  taluk,  759  ;  Chirayinkil 
taluk,  625-626;  Devikulam  taluk^ 
763;  Kalkulam  taluk,  631;  Kar- 
t'hikappalli  taluk,  6  >3  ;  Karu- 
nagappalli  taluk,  692  ;  Kottarak- 
kara,  696;  Kottayam  taluk,  767.; 
KunnaVhunad  taluk,  771 ;  Kunna- 
ifhur  taluk,  699  ;  Mavelikkaia 
taluk,  701 ;  MTnadhil  taluk,  772; 
Muvattupula  taluk ;  7,82  ;  Nedu- 
mangad  taluk,  640;  Neyyattin- 
kata  taluk,  642;  Pardr  taluk,  777; 
Paifhanamthitla  taluk,  706  ;  Peer- 
made  taluk,  778  Quilon  taluk, 
711 ;  Shenootta  taluk,  715  ;  Sher- 
■tfhala  taluk,  717 ;  Thiru valla 
taluk,  719  ;  Thodupula  taluk, 
782 ;  TbOvala  taluk,  650  ;  Trivan¬ 
drum  taluk,  651  ;■  Vaikam  taluk, 
784  ;  Vilavankodu  taluk,  656. 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  ,• 
Proclamation  re :  338, 

Ringeltaubo,  Rev.:  church  at  Mail- 
adi  built  by,  637. 

Road  Boards  :  creation  of,  158. 
Robinson,  S.  C.  H.:  Mahar&ja’s  Gold 
Medal  granted  t^  420;  recommends 
the  assignment  of  lands  in  Periyar 
area,  582. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  ;  Dr.  W.  P. 

Jaoooks  of  the,  310. 

Roman  Catholics :  church  at  Kadak- 


kavur,  628 ;  church  at  Ka{iya. 
pattanam,  628;  church  at  Thengfip. 
paftanam,  647. 

Romo-Syrians :  in  GhanganfltSSri 
taluk,  760  ;  in  KOttayam  Division, 
740  ;  in  Kot^ayam  taluk,  767,  in 
Minnchil  taluk,  7  71;  in  Vaikam, 
784. 

Rothenstoin,  Sir  William  ;  on  the 
imago  oi  Siva  us  Nataraja,  534. 
Rowthar  :  title  of,  578. 

•Royal  Court  of  .Pinal  Appeal,  101. 
Royal  Game  Sanctuary  :  780. 

Royal  House  :  632;  Mfivelikkara 
Rajas,  closely  allied  to,  702;  seat  of, 
in  ancient  times,  Eraniel,  627;  Kal. 
knlam,  627;  Padmfinftbhapuram, 
643, •  title  of  'I'hrppappur  Swarupam 
assumed  by,  647 ;  Trivandrum  the 
present  seat  of,  652. 

Rubber  Factory  :  at  PaJlam,  746  ; 
at  Trivandrum,  speech  of  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of,  152. 

Rubber  Theft  Act :  340. 

Sabafimala:  705,  713;  temple  at, 
664. 

Sachivo-fhama  :  title  of,  conferred 
on  Sir  C-  P.  Ramaswarai  Aiyar 
582. 

Sadasyathilaka  :  title  of,  conferred 
on  Mr.  T.  K.  Vetu  Pillai,  582. 

Sadar  Court :  15,  84;  85,  86,  87,  138; 

remodelling  of,  86. 

Sah'asrakalatam  :  in  Vaikam  temple 
743. 

S ah asranama  Aiyar:  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  to  arbitrate  charges 
levelled  against  Thaohutaya  Kai- 
maj,  510. 

Saliyans:  in  Agasthltwaram  apt} 
Kalkulam,  696, 
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Salt :  manufacture  and  storage  of, 
44-46,  56;  Department,  organis¬ 
ation  of,  34  ;  factories,  46  ;  Inter- 
portal  Convention  and  Salt,  45: 
sanction  from  Government  of  India 
for  the  export  of,  free  of  duty,  43,6. 
Salt  Aot ;  45. 

Salvation  Army  ;  activities  in  Nodu- 
mangSd  taluk,  639;  in  AclGr,  6G5; 
in  VadnSSfri,  654  ;  southern  taluks 
centre  of  activity  of,  697  ;  Ghiis- 
tians  of.  596;  a  prominent  Chris, 
tian  mission  in  Southern  Division, 
603, 

Sfimbarva^akafa  :  716  ;  formation  of 
village  panohayat  in,  344, 
Samprathi ;  6. 

Samudiiyams  ;  temples  managed  by, 
345. 

Sanchflyam  land  revenue  ;  347'. 
Sanitary  Department:  310;  nmal. 
gatnation  with  Public  Health  De. 
partment,  311. 
lanitary  Committee  ;  33S. 
ankara  MenOn,  Dr.  KslathSri :  first 
Director  of  Ayurveda,  230,  232  ; 
publication  of  Ayurvedic  manu- 
scripts  at  the  instance  of,  332. 
ankarasubbier  ;  reforms  of,  53,  142. 
anskrit  College  :  Veda  Section  of, 
261. 

inskrit  sohoois ;  306. 

IradimbSl  Devi :  Kfilati  temple 
dedicated  to,  755- 
itkaia  temple ;  Bharani  festival 
in,  698,  646. 

rvSidhikfiryakkfir  ;  3,  21,  22. 

-ssoou,  Messrs.  B.  S.:  7,58;  SrT  Ohi- 
thra  Rayon  Mill  run  by,  758. 

Bthi  temple  ;  at  AdhaiikOvil,  681; 
it  Aryankavu,  687;  at  KulathQp. 
puja,  708 ;  at  Panjar,  780;  at 
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Sabarimala,  713;  at  Sast'hamkotta, 
699,  714;  atThakali,  718. 

SasthamkDtta  :  714. 

Saathamkotta  lake :  699. 

Sasthamangalam  :  procession,  575, 
577. 

Sasthamangalam  temple  ;  675. 

Sathyagraha:  at  Va.ikam,  785. 

Scavenging  .system  ;  introduction  of, 
240. 

School  of  Arts  :  639. 

Screw-pine  industry  ;  687. 

Screw.pine  Weaving  School :  308- 

Sculpture :  536,  539  ;  carving  in 
stone,  536  ;  chief  centre  in  Tra. 
vancore,  532  ;  convention  in,  636- 
536;  esisression  in,  533-535;  image- 
casting,  539  ;  Indian  influence  of, 
on  other  countries,  529.530;  Indian 
peculiarities  of,  632-533  ivory 
carving,  538-633  ;  of  Java  and 
Bali,  530- .531. 

Sealy,  J,  S.:  investigation  by,  419  ; 
endeavours  of  re  :  Periyftr  lease, 
419. 

Secretary  of  State,  for  India  :  agree¬ 
ment  with  re :  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration  of  liquor,  opium,  salt,  cus¬ 
toms,  factories  in  Anjengo  and 
Tbanka66eri,  443-445  ;  agreement 
with,  re :  Periyar  lease,  410-417 ; 
agreement  with  re  ■;  lease  of  land 
in  Korandakkfid  for  a  Residency, 
437-440;  agreement  with  re: 
Quilon-Trivandrum  railway,  440- 
442 ;  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
Madras  Government  re :  Ku{al- 
manikkam  Devaawam,  498. 

Seignorage  system ;  61. 

Senkuttuvan :  .llamko  Atikal  the 
brother  of,  555- 
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Seririgapattaia  :  Travanoore  army 
fought  at.  1 22. 

Seshiah  Sastri  :  administration  of, 
4  :  endeavours  of,  re:  the  Periyar 
lease,  406. 

Sessions  courts  :  establishment  of, 
339. 

Setalwad,  Sir  :  represents  Coohin  in 
a  conference  re  ;  Cochin  harbour, 
456- 

Sethu  Parvathi  Bar,  H.  H.,  Mah6- 
r&ni  ;  see  Parvathi  Bai,  H.  H- 

Settlement:  beginning  of  operations, 
3,  15  ;  first  settlement,  2 1  ;  hast 
settlement,  24  ;  Proclamation, 
317. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission  : 
804. 

Shelley  :  views  on  art,  510. 

Shenootta:  487;  formation  of  Town 
Improvement  Committee  in,  240: 
taluk  of,  744-716;  town  of,  716, 
178;  water  supply  scheme  in,  178, 

Sherthala  :  254  ;  Pat^am  lands  in, 
409;  oil  mills  in,  746;  taluk  of, 
71 6-717;  temple  in,  742. 

Ships  :  built  and  registered  in  the 
State,  190. 

Shipping  ;  in  early  days,  187  ; 
facilities  for,  at  Alleppey,  192-193; 
statistics  of,  198. 

Shipping  Fees  Committee  ;  1 94. 

Shoranore  :  transit  service  from 
Trivandrum  to,  258. 

Shungoony  Menon  :  on  improvement 
of  Anohal  Service,  254  ;  on  title’s 
of  honour,  679-t8(). 

Silpalathna  :  a  work  on  Silpa- 
^asthra.,  640. 

Silappathikaram:  555;  list  of  musical 
ipstruinenta  ip,  564-565. 


Simla  :  conference  at,  (o  settle 
att’airs  re  :  Cochin  harbour,  456- 
4V7. 

Sind  :  Mohenjodaro  in,  543. 

Sircar  Faftam  lands  :  enfranchising 
of,  337. 

Siren,  Oswald  ;  Studios  in  Chinese 
Art  and  Some  Indian  .Influences 
by,  529. 

Sittannavasal  :  discovery  at,  544. 

Siva  temple:  at  Alwaye,  758  : 
Kalakkuftam,  02, v  ;  Vaikam,  785. 

Sivagifi  Mutt  :  665. 

Sivananda  :  at  the  court  of  Swfithi 
Thi  unai,  561 

SivarSma  Gu  ’udasa  :  562. 

Siva-i&thri  festival  :  at  Alwaye,  743, 
758. 

Slavery  :  abolition  of,  338. 

Social  rofcirms  of  :  of  legislature 
332-334. 

t  omapalle  :  temple  at,  646' 

South  Indian  Railway  :  Trivandrum 
southern  terminus  of,  652. 

.'•'outh  India  United  Church  :  596. 

South  Travanoore  Chamber  of 
Commerce  :  609. 

Spanish  Clock  Tower  :  in  Padmani- 
bhapuram  Palace,  622. 

Special  police  :  117. 

SrI  Chithra  Home  :  for  the  destitute 
and  infirm,  288. 

Sri  Chithr&layam  :  272,  295,  296, 
529,  644;  Bengal  paintings  in,  542; 
brasses  and  paintings  in,  529; 
murals  in,  544,  647;  opening  of, 
642;  Ravi  Varma’s  portraits  in, 
540,  541. 

SrT  Chithra  Rayon  Mills  :  758. 

Sri  Chithra  State  Council  :  18,  323. 

SrI  Chithra  Thirunai  Mahfiraja  :  see 
BalarSfma  Varma,  H.  U. 
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Sri  Chithra  Era  :  opening  of,  542. 

SrT  Chithra  Hindu  Central  Religious 
Library  ;  360,  296. 

SrT  Chithra  Weaving  Mill  ;  746. 

Sri  ChithrCdaya  De.vapuja  PSthatiahi: 
350. 

SrT  ChithrOdaya  Manjari  Sanskrit 
Series  :  269. 

Sri  ChitlirOdnya  ivarthaUS.layam  ; 
508. 

Sri  Krishna  temple  ;  at  Ampalappula 
684;  at  Aranmuia,  686',  at  httii- 
manur,  764;  at  Neyyattinkara, 
643. 

SrT  Mulani  Malayalam  Series  :  269. 

Sri  M'Qiam  Popular  Assembly  :  con- 
etitution  of,  3,  18,  .16,  23;  demand 
for  local  boards  in,  241;  establish¬ 
ment  of,  320  ;  reform  in  1095,  331; 
reform  in  1097,  323;  a  reform  in 
law  of  inheritance  of  Nayars 
originated  from,  332;  provision  of 
the  reforming  Act  334-330. 

SrT  Malnm  Shashtyabdapurthi 
Memorial  Institute  ;  297-298. 

SrT  Mulam  Series  ;  269. 

Sri  Mulam  TbirunaJ  Maharaja  ; 
see  R&ma  Varma. 

Sri  NArAyana  Ouru  :  sair.adhi  at 
Bivagiri,  664. 

SrT  Fadmanabhaswami  temple  ■. 
‘247;  AlpaM  and  .Painkuui  festivals 
in,  5i;8  ;  bas-roliefa  on  the  sides 
of  a  groat  pillar  in,  636  ;  the 
cathedral  of  Travancore  Hinduism, 
521  ;  a  chief  centre  of  Travancore 
sculpture,  632  ;  management  of, 
247  ;  mural  paintings  in,  548 
Irl  Sankara  :  Kaladi  the  birth-place 
of,  765. 

3rT  Se.thu  Lakahmi  Prasadamala  : 
361). 
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SrT  Vanohi  Sethu  Laksbini  Series  ; 

,  269. 

SrT  VisAkham  Thirunal  MahArAja  : 
see  Rama  Varma. 

Sringeri  Mutt  ;  765. 

Stamp  and  Court  fee  ;  39,  63. 

Stamp  manufactory  :  Superintendent 
of,  264. 

Stamp  Department  :  68-74  ;  control 
of,  73;  reorganisation  of,  72;  stamp 
duty,  68;  Stamp  Act,  68. 

Stamps  :  Anehal  stamps  and  cards, 
76  ;  control  of,  73  ;  court  fee 
stamps,  70  ;  different  varieties  of, 
69  I  manufacture  and  sale  of,  69, 
73  ;  stamps,  71;  Temple  Entry 
commemoration  stamps,  71. 

State  :  termination  of  its  political 
relationship  with  Madras,  16; 
divisions  of,  33,  24. 

State  Congress  :  Act  to  meet  the 
adverse  oiroumstancoa  created  by, 
350. 

State  Forces  ;  121,  131  ;.  accom¬ 
modation  of,  130  ;  Mr.  Cadogan 
on,  134-126;  different  units  of, 
129  gentlemen  cadets  in,  130; 
help  rendered  to  Bast .  India 
Company  by,  132;  in  Marthapda 
Varma’s  time,  131;  momentous 
changes  in  1936,  128-139  officers 
of  130  ;  organisation  of,  13l)  ;  pay 
and  pension  of,  130  ;  position  after 
the  treaty  with  the  English,  123  ; 
reform  in,  after  1835,  126-128;  re- 
organisation  by  MacLeod,  124-125. 

State  Life  Insurange:  Official  Branch 
of,  279-281;  Public  Branch,  281- 
284. 

State  Museum  ;  see  Museum  at 
Trivandrum. 

State  Provident  Fund;  286-388. 
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Statements  :  showing  administrative, 
BubdivisiouB  of,  KStt^yani  Division, 
760;  of  Quilon,  669 ;  re:  agriculture 
in,  Ko{{ayam  Division,  244-246; 
Quilon  Division,  666,  666;  Trivan¬ 
drum  Division,  606;  re  :  clubs  and 
associations  in,  Kottayam  Division, 
752;  in  Quilon  Division,  673-674; 
in  Trivandrum  Division,  614-616; 
re  :  oommunioations  in,  Kot-tayam 
Division,  748:  re  ;  crimes,  .119,  12(1; 
re  :  libraries,  in  Quilon  Division, 
671;  in  Trivandrum  Division,  613; 
re  ;  medical  relief,  224-326,  284; 
re  :  municipalities  in,  Koftayam 
Division,  751;  Quilon  Division,  673; 
Trivandrum  Division,  611  ;  re  : 
newspapers  in,  Kottayam  Division, 
753;  Trivandrum  Division,  613;  re; 
population  in,  Koffayam  Division, 
740-741;  Quilon  Division,  (-63;  Tri-  . 
vandrum  Division,  595  ;  re:  rain- 
fallin,  Koltayam  Division, 734-738; 
Quilon  Division,  661-662;  Trivan¬ 
drum  Division,  694-59-  ;  re;  recei¬ 
pts  and  expenditure,  of  Forest  De¬ 
partment,  G7;  of  Judicial  Depart¬ 
ment,  104;  of  Land  Revenue  De¬ 
partment,  43;  of  Registration  De¬ 
partment,  141;  of  Stamp  Depiart- 
ment,  74;  re;  reserved'forest,  67;  re: 
revenue  in, Kottayam  Division,  760; 
Quilon  Division,  670;  Trivandrum 
Division,  61 1  re;  stamps,  73  ;  re  : 
transactions  in  the  Excise  Depart¬ 
ment,  66;  re  :  vital  statistics,  in 
Kottayam  Division,  754-767;  in 
Quilon  Division,’  6  75-680:^  Trivan¬ 
drum  Division,  599.602. 

St.  Berchman’a  Coliege  :  753,  761. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Niranam  :  703l 
at  Koravalangad,  766. 


St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  ;  church 
instituted  by  at  Nilakkal,  703; 
at  Niranam,  703. 

St.  Thomas  Christians  ;  Quilon,  the 
chief  seat  of,  712. 

St.  Thomas  Church  ;  at  Pala,  742- 
771. 

St.  Thomas  English  High  School :  at 
Kolancheri,  690. 

Sth&numfilaya  Pernm&J  ;  temple  at 
Suchindram  dedicated  to,  646. 
Study,  A  ;  in  Indo-Aryan  Civilisa. 

tion,  by  E.  B.  Havell,  518. 
Stutterheim,  Dr.  W.  F.;  paper 
read  by,  at  the  Ninth  Oriental 
Oonferences,  530. 

bubrahmauya  temple  :  at  Harippftd, 
689;  at  UJlur,  054;  at  Udayana- 
puram,  782. 

Subralimaoia  Aiyar,  K.  V.;  272- 
Subrahmania  Aiyar,  V.  :  opposition 
to  the  .sohome  of  assignment  of 
laud  in  tl\e  Poriyar  catohmont 
area,  420. 

Subrahmania  Aiyar  V.  S.;  appointed 
arbitrator  to  settle  disputes  re; 
Periyar  lease,  427.-  title  of  Rajya- 
sevadburamdhfira  conferred  on, 
68,3. 

Suchindram  :  521,  622,  618,  646; 
car  festival  in  the  temple  at,  698; 
temple  at,  chief  centre  of  Travan- 
core  soulpturo,  532. 

Sundaram  Pillai,  Professor;  pio¬ 
neer  of  aroliaeoiogical  research, 
271. 

Sunnad  ;  granting  right  of  adoption, 
428;  granting  title  of  MaharAja  to 
Travancore  Rulers,  431. 

Survey:  5,  35,  32.33. 

Suspension  Bridge  :  at  Punaliir,  156. 
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Swftthi  Tliiruiial  Maharaja  :  seo 
Rama  Varma. 

Syania  Saathri ;  KTrthanams  of,  563. 
Synod;  at  Udayamporur,  78.3. 

Syrian  Catholic:  clnirches  in  Am- 
palappula  taluk,  tiiir). 

Syrian  Christiana  ;  in  ClianganatSori, 
700'.  in  ICCittayam  taluk,  767;  in 
Kotjayam  division,  74;);  in  Thiru- 
valla,  721 ;  in  Trivandrum  Division, 
396, 

Syrian  church :  activities  of,  604; 
at  Kottnrakkara,  607;  at  Mavolik- 
kara,  70,3;  at  Nilakkiil,  703;  al. 
Niranani,  703:  at  Puthuiipalji, 
780. 

T 

Tahsikiars  :  agrioultural  loams  grant, 
od  hy,  36;  powers  of,  22,  23,  27; 
rosponsibilitioB  of,  37. 
taj  Mahal :  .6l:i,  ,614. 

Taluk  Health  Organisation  Scheme  ; 

introduction  of,  312. 

Taluk  Road  Boards  :  creation  of, 

lamil  schools  :  .JO.'i. 

.’anjore  :  singers  from,  u.t  tin;  court 
of  Sw&thi  Tlilrunaj,  55!), 

'anjoro  i)ainting:  in  Sri  (Jhitbra- 
layam,  20,5. 

'annery ;  151  • 

'appa  Sastri ;  S2. 

'ariff  rates  for  timber :  (>5- 
avornior ;  mention  of  Piirakkad  by, 
708, 

eohnical  education;  149. 
echnioal  schools  :  305,  613,  671, 
753. 

slograph  Olloes;  osoluded  from  the 

m 
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purview  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
320. 

Telephone  System  :  302,  008. 

Temple ;  at  Ac'hankOvil,  681  ;  at 
Alwayo,  758;  at  Ampalappula,  684; 
at  AnandavallTswaram,  758;  at 
Aranmuja,  686 ;  at  Aryankavu, 
687;  at  AsrSmam,  687  ;  near  Chan- 
danappaUi  fort,  664;  at  Ghengan- 
nur,  688;  at  Chettikuiangara,  664, 
688;  at  EttumanQr,  764;  at  Irin- 
jalakku$a,  493 ;  at  Kadakkavur, 
628;  at  Kalukkiittam,  629;  at  Kal- 
lil,  705 ;  at  Kantiyur,  690;  at 
Kaviynr,  694;  at  Kolia,  633;  at 
Kotfariikkara,  697;  at  Krishna, 
puram,  691;  at  Kulathuppula,  697, 
708;  at  Kumaraksvil,  634;  at 
Kumaranallur,  768;  at  Mantakkad, 
635;  at  Madavappara,  629;  at 
Matjnadi,  664,  700;  at  Manna.rtala, 
064;  in  the  mint  at  Trivandram, 
264;  at  Mullakkal,  664;  at  Nager- 
coil,  637;  at  Neyyattinkara,  643; 
at  Parakka,  644;  at  Sabarimala, 
644,  713  :  at  8asthamangalam, 
575;  at  Sasthamkotta,  699,  714;  at 
Sherthala,  742  ;  at  Suchlndram, 
521.522,  040;  at  Thakkala,  718;  at 
Thirumala,  047;  at  Thiruvalla,  720; 
at  Tbiruvallam,  648  ;  at  Thiru- 
vat4&r,G48;  at  Thiruvaraf{u  Kavu, 
572;  at  Thtkkakkara,  743;  at 
Thfppappur,  648;  at  Trivandrum, 
of  Kakkattu  Kantan  ^astha,  296; 
at  Trivandrum,  of  SrT  Padma- 
nabhaswami,  24’^  521;  at  Uda- 
yanapuram,  782;  at  Ullur,  654;  at 
Vaikam,  743,785;  at  Varkala,  655. 

Temple  architecture :  516-517. 

Temple  Entry  Commemoration 
Stamps :  71. 
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Temple  Entry  Proclamation;  ‘iOl, 
343. 

Temples  :  abolition  of  animal  sacri¬ 
fice  and  Devadilsi  systom  in,  .‘14'.); 
assumption  of  management  of,  by 
tTovernment,  245;  classes  of,  24.5; 
grant-in-aid  temples,  248.  instruc¬ 
tional  institutions  in,  250;  teno- 
vation  of,  24U-250. 

Textile  industry :  150, 

Thao'hutaya  Kaima!  :  493. 

Tbadastbars  :  75- 

ThadikkaraukOuam  :  (i4li. 

Tbakali;7]8. 

Thakkala  :  650;  chief  centre  of  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  in  Kalkulam  taluk, 
(104;  mosque  at,  598;  Hugar  b’ac- 
tovy  at,  607- 

I'hamarakkujam  :  Salt  Factories  at, 
607;  618;  village  of,  647. 

Thampi :  title  of,  578. 

Thamraparoi  river :  660. 

Thankafi^gri ;  47,  718;  agreement  re: 
revenue  administration  of,  443- 
446;  history  of  transfer  of,  449- 
450;  port  of,  199;  proposal  of 
transfer  to  Travanoore,  409. 

Thankao'hi :  title  of,  678, 

Thannikksdu  :  639. 

Xhanthrasamuc'haya ;  540. 

Thafakan  :  title  of,  578. 

Thara:  1. 

Thafananallur  Namputhirippad  : 
Pujas  conducted  by,  573  ;  sus- 
tains  injuries,  496. 

Thattftri  Kovilakam :  632. 

Thekkadi ;  village  of,  780. 

Thekkum  mukham :  22. 

Thengakal  Estate :  excavations  in 
779. 

ThSngftppattanam  :  647. 


Tbeiimala  ;  village  of,  718. 

Thcvalji :  71.3. 

Tht'vafat'hu  Koyikkal  :  .571. 

'J.'hovaruchira  :  760. 

Tbirukketikuti  drvun  :  granite  rock 
at  Ivaviyiir,  (194. 

Tlnrumala  :  (147. 

Thiruu>aiam]iu  ;  57  1,  5'(2. 

Tbirumukham  :  578. 

Tbirumukhainpiiic'ha  Pilla  :  0. 

Thirumui)pu  patiyettam :  577-578. 

Tbirunatidikkara :  538,  murals  in 

the  cave  temple  at,  644. 

Tbirupullani  charities  :  248, 490. 

Tbiruvaila  ;  formation  of  Town  Im- 
lu'ovomoiit  Uommitteo  at,  240;  Sri 
(JhitbrOdaya  Devapiija,  I'athaSAla 
at,  250:  taluk  of,  718-720;  town 
of,  720-721. 

Thiruvallabhan  temple  ;  720. 

Thiruvallam  :  648. 

Tbiruvaraj{u  Kavu  ;  672. 

Thiruvila:  temple  at.  721 :  village  of, 
721. 

Thiruvathirakkali ;  561 . 

Thiruvajjar  ;  Thirunandikkara  cave 
temple  near,  544;.  village  of,  648. 

Thiruvaymoli;  555. 

Thiruvith&mkadu  ;  (148  ;  Muslima 
found  in  large  numbers  in,  697. 

Thodupula;  a  Catholic  contro,  781; 
taluk  of.  780-782. 

Thomas  Stephen  &  Co. ;  667. 

Thovaja;  population  of,  596;  taluk 
of,  649-650. 

Thoduve{{i;  public  market  at,  635. 

Thrkkflkkara:  temple  at,  743;  village 
of,  782. 

Thrkkalyauam  :  in  KumsrakOvil, 
598. 

Trkkuunappula  ;  village  of,  721. 
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Tlicppatidannin  ;  a- 

Tlirppfippur  ;  1)47. 

ThrppiiPit'hura  :  gnint-in-nirt  Vodic 
school  at,  1’5I . 

Thulabharain  :  .Olu-.')?!). 

Thularaaudapam  :  filiH-hTO. 

Thulfipurnaluulftnmn  ;  567-57(). 

Thuvavur  J,)t'vaswaiji  ;  34H. 

Thurston  ;  on  the  inilitnry  ehaiuoter 
of  tbo  Nfiyars,  133. 

Thy&garaja  :  Kirthunania  -of,  .TlTI 

Tibetan  paintings  :  spooimona  of,  in 
Sri  Chithriilayam,  301). 

Tincture  factory  :  333. 

Tinnovolly-Quilon  hxU'iiaioii  Itail- 
way  :  I  (>.'),  4.'!2,  TO'.I. 

Tiniievolly-Quihni  Kailway  :  ccs.sion 
of  jiiri.adiotion  on  tlic  Travanooro 
portion  of,  403. 

Tipu  Sultan:  military  (iiigagemcnls 
with,  133. 

Titles  iHid  lionourB:  award  of,  by  the 
MivhSraja,  .TVS-.O.St. 

Tobacco  :  duty  on,  47,  44;  monopoly, 
40-47'. 

Tobacco  .Act  :  4S. 

To<Idy  ;  tS;  .sliop.s,  .70. 

Tolls  :  iniinicipid,  abolition  of,  340, 

Town  Improvement  ( !ommitt()e.s  : 
3:5;s, 

Town  Improvomont  and  ( ’onser. 
vaney  Aot  :  'ITS. 

Town-planning:  104 

Towns  and  Villagea;  .Oil?,  0()4. 

Trade  ;  agreement  re  :  the  remova.l 
of  tisoal  re.striclions  of,  433-431;  in 
Kottayam  Division,  '(47;  in  Qiiilon 
Division,  fi07-()03:  in  Trivandrum 
Division,  :00','i-(il 

TradetDisputos  Aot :  441. 

Trade  Unions  .Act  ;  .'141. 

Training  schools  ;  40.7, 


Transport  Department  :  3lU. 

Transport  system  ;  during  the  time 
of  Mart'handa  Yarnia,  354. 

Travanoore  Almanac  :  publication 
of.  207'. 

Travancoro  Arohieological  Series  : 
371. 

T’ravancoi'o  Ohambor  of  Commoroo  ; 

so:). 

Travanoore  Minerals  Co.:  035. 

'rravancore  Pla.ntation  Company  : 
4SS. 

Travanoore  State  Forces  :  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pangndu,  433;  history 
of,  131-141. 

Travaucoro  Sugars  Ltd,;  054. 

Travancore  Times  ;  ()4T. 

Trayaiioorn  University  :  see  Uui- 

Troaty  :  of  1311.5,  17,  133;  of  171)4, 

123. 

Tronsuro  Trove  Act  :  411. 

Treasury  :  41;  abolition  of  separate 
treasuries  attached  to  courts,  94. 

Trivandrum  :  population  of,  595; 
boat  transit  .service  from  Siiora- 
noro  to,  35il;  coimooted  l)y  Trunk 
Telephone,  4  )2;  olootric  supply  at 
3f)!)-40);  ivory  factorio,s  in,  007; 
mint  from  Padmanaliluipuram 
transferred  to,  3(11. 

Trivandrum  f  Hiambor  of  Oommereo  : 

'IT'ivandrura  Division  :  agricultural 
condition  in,  0:14-000;  area  and 
boundaries  of,  ;');S5;  boards  and 
committees  in,  Ol?,-.  ■.  astes  and 
occupations  of  the  people  in,  590- 
597;  Christian  missions  in,  Ofi; 
climate  of,  594;  clubs  and  associ¬ 
ations  in,  614-016;  oommunioations 
in,  OOT-iiOO;  cottage  industries 
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in,  f;06-6I7;  crops  of,  5S9-590: 
education  in,  613;  factories  in,  607; 
fauna  of,  690-5S1 ;  festivals  and 
fairs  in,  59H;  flora  of,  58(i-589; 
garden  produce  of,  69);  general 
administration  of,  010;  judicial 
administration  of,  6]0;  land 
revenue  administration  of,  610-611; 
libraries  in,  613;  medical  work  in, 
614;  mineral  wealth  of,  586; 
municipalities  in,  611-612;  news¬ 
papers  in,  613;  physical  features 
of,  585;  places  of  historical  import¬ 
ance  in,  604;  police  and  jail 
administration  in,  613-613;  ijopii- 
lation  of,  695-596;  towns  and 
villages  in,  597;  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in,  609-610;  vital  statistics 
in,  598-602. 

Trivandrum  Museum  :  sculpture  of 
Java  and  Bali  exhibited  in,  53  ( . 

Trivandrum  Public  Library;  370-271. 

Trivandrum  R.o.sidenoy:  lease  of,  to 
British  Government,  433-437.  446. 
447. 

Trivandrum  taluk  :  650-652. 

Trivandrum  town  ;  652. 

Trivandrum  Town  Extension  Rail¬ 
way  :  447-448. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  :  213. 

u 

Udaraaifomani  :  title  of,  conferred 
on  Rao  Sahib  T.  Padmanabha 
Rao,  581. 

Udayagiri  fort  ;  643,  654;  construc¬ 
tion  of,  121 

Udaya  MSrtlianda  Varma  :  King  of 
Quilon,  712. 

P'dayamperur  ;  village  of,  782. 


IJdayanapuram  :  village  of,  783-783, 

Udayanapuram  temple  ;  78S. 

Udumpanchcila  :  78.3. 

Ulij’am  services  :  Christians  exempt¬ 
ed  from,  315. 

Ullur;  654. 

Dmayallur  ohira  :  710. 

Ummini  Tbainpi  :  BiilarSraapiiram 
founded  by,  622;  judicial  reforms 
of,  75;  police  force  orgiUii,sed  by, 
1.05,  348. 

Unani  ;  227. 

Union  Gliristiun  Collego  :  753,  768. 

University  of  Travanooro  :  270,  313, 
326,  638,  0(3. 

UnnSyi  Vflriyar  ;  musical  greatness 
of,  558. 

Uonikksraja  V7irma  ;  residence  at, 
Neyyattinkara,  643. 

Uralars  :  temples  managed  by,  246. 

Urkanakkana  ;  138. 

Uthao'hi  Keffa  :  604,  646. 

U^hram  Thiruna!,  Mahftr&ja;  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  by,  332;  medionl 
reforms  of,  208. 

Uttupura  :  management  of,  247. 

Ufjus  :  administration  of,  transferred 
to  Devaswam  Department,  247, 


V 

\'"acciDation  ;  introduction  of,  208 
made  compulsory,  209,  243- 

Vadafckumkiir  ;  746. 

VadaeSeri  ;  618,  654;  fair  at,  598, 
Salvation  Army  hospital.  603. 

Vadavathur  thodu  :  767. 

VaidyaSasthralui^nla  :  title  of,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Dr.  iVIrs.  Poopep 
Lukkose,  682. 
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Vaidyafiaathranipnua  ;  title  of,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Dr-  L.  A..  Ravi  Varma, 
5^3. 

Vaikam  :  formation  of  Town  Im¬ 
provement  (jonnnittoe  at,  340. 

Vaikam  Dcvaswam ;  appointment 
of  a  manager  for,  34G' 

Vaikam  Sathyagralia  :  351 ,  7H,5. 

Vaikom  tnluk  ;  7 S3 -784. 

Vaikam  temple  :  786 ;  festivals  in. 
742. 

Vaikam  town  :  784-785. 

V&kavara  ;  723. 

Vakbliat&chfirya  :  fuitlior  of  Ashtan- 
gahfdaya,  237, 

Vakils  :  appointment  of,  to  plead 
in  courts  sanctioned,  IWO  ;  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  criminal 
courts,  339  ;  status  of,  deQned,  84. 

Valakkulum  :  a  Catholic  centre,  781. 

ValappaJJi  :  781,  785  ;  famous  for 
brass- ware,  701, 

Valit'hala  :  a  Catholic  centre,  781. 

Valiyathura  :  erection  of  watcli.shocl 
at,  239  ;  port  at,  663. 

Valiya  Sarvildhikfiryakkar  :  30-22, 

Valiya  thsdu  :  767. 

Vftmanapuram  river  :  62.5,  639. 

Vftoiynns  :  in  Trivandrum  Division, 
096. 

Vanjippula  Chief  :  Ohongannar  the 
rosidenoo  of,  688. 

Vannftns:  in  Southern  Division,  .590. 

Vantipporiy&r  :  785;  Christmas  fair 
at,  743  ;  festival  during  Christmas 
in,  77<S  ;  Thengakal  eataie  in, 
779. 

VJriyOr  :  salt  factories  at,  607. 

Varkala  ;  importance  of,  654-6.5.'^-. 
centre  of  rattan  works,  607. 

Varthema:  mention  of  Pnrakkfid  by, 
708. 


Vcisanthamandapam  :  a  portion  of 
the  palace  at  Eraniel,  638. 

Vasthnvidyaku^ala ;  title  of,  con¬ 
ferred  onU.  Balakrishna  Eao,  581. 

Vatakkfmukham  ;  ,22. 

Vatamana  thOdu  :  707. 

Vativfilu  :  -  a  musician  in  Swftthi 
Tbirunfii’s,  court,  561. 

Vaftakkstta  ;  604;  fortress  of,  633. 

Vattappara  ;  a  centre  of  Christian 
mission,  639- 

Vattavadi  :  723. 

yvli;  PulayanarkotJa  at  ;  Botanical 

,  Gardens,  233. 

VellSd  :  peak  of,  641. 

VeJiaias  :  in  ThSvala  and  AgnsthTS- 
waram,  596. 

Vellanad  :  plumbago  mines  at,  639. 

Vejjayampalam  square  ;  652. 

'Vein  Filial,  T.  K.  :  title  of  Sadaaya- 
thilaka  conferred  on,  582.  * 

Vclu  Thampi  :  retrenchment  in  the 
army  by,  123;  death  at  Mauoadi, 
700;  establishes  market  at  Chang. 
anaSSeri,  761;  improves  the  port  at 
Quilon,  667. 

Velutfhffans  :  in  Southern  Division, 
596. 

Vsmpanad  lake  :  722,  759.  783.  786; 
roolamation  of,  743. 

Venchempuput'hanvitu  ohira:  707- 

Venjiramudu  ;  market  at,  639. 

Venkatarsma  Dikshithar ;  appointed 
commissioner  to  arbitrate  charges 
against  Thao'hutaya  KaimaJ,  510, 

Vergliese,  Rao  Bahadur,  A.:  title  of, 
Raj  am  thinipuna  conferred  on,  682. 

Vernede,  Mr.;  482:  investigations  by, 
405:  "report  by,  on  PeriySr  lease, 
405-406. 

Vettiy&r  thodu  :  701. 

Vilavankodu  :  taluk  pf,  665-667  i 


INDEX 


<Sfi2 

population  of.  595  :  poultry  and 
bee-keeping  in,  607. 

Vilinjam;  657  ;  Portuguese,  English 
and  Dutch  factories  at,  61)9- 

Village  :  21,  597. 

Village  notaries  :  138 

Village  Panchayats ;  244'. 

Village  Panchayat  Act ;  346, 

Village  Panchayat  Courts  :  establish¬ 
ment  of,  94. 

Village  Union  Act :  346'548. 

Village  Vigilence  Committee  :  117. 

Vilvamangalat'hu  SwSmiy&r ;  632- 
633,  648. 

Vinci,  Leonardo. da  :  535. 

Vila  Kerala ;  anointing  of,  567. 

Vira  Keraja  Gymkhana  :  308. 

Vira  Ktraja  Varma:  founder  of 
Katfiakali,  557. 

Viru^hi  holders  :  acts  to  ameliorate 

*  the  condition  of,  338. 

Vlrut'hi  lands;  315, 

Vita!  statistics  :  in  KoUayam  Divi¬ 
sion,  753-757  ;  in  Quilon  Division, 
674-680  ;  in  Trivandrum  Division, 
698-602. 

Vocational  bias  school :  at  Nager- 
coil,  308- 

Vrisohikabhajanam :  an  important 
festival  in  Oc'hira  temple,  664. 

Vyavaharam&la :  314, 

w 

Ward  and  Conner :  coins  current 
during  the  time  of,  261  ;  on  K0t{u- 
kal,  633  ;  on  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State,  8-10. 

Water  traffic ;  190- 


Water  supply ;  at  Alleppey,  I  75  ;  in 
Kutfanad  area,  177  ;  in  Nagercoil, 
172,173,  637;.  in  rural  areas  in 
the  State,  180;  in  ShencotJa,  178- 
179;  in  Trivandrum,  169.172; 
at  Bhathappftndi,  174-175. 

Waterway:  608. 

Waterwciks  Department;  169-186. 

Watson,  William  ;  on  arts,  513. 

Watts,  M.  E.;  166. 

Watts,  Miss  D-H.;  title  of  BfijakArya- 
kuSala,  conferred  on,  582- 

Weaving  Party  ;  1 50. 

Wilks,  Col.;  on  Nftyars,  122. 

Willingdon  Water  Works  ;  169-1  72, 
621. 

Windsor  Castle;  Travancore  ivory 
throne  in,  539. 

Women;  representation  of,  in  the 
Assembly,  328. 

Wood-carving,  536-538  ;  in  Nftyar 
homes,  537. 

Workmen’s  (lompenaation  Act;  342. 

Y 

Y&davas,  596. 

Y&jnavalkya;  code  of,  314. 

Yftthrakaji :  551. 

Yellapatti :  482. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association: 
rural  reoontruotion  work  of,  636. 

Youth  League  :  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  created  by,  350. 

z 

Zilla  Court;  establishment  of,  22,  83- 
96  :  invested  with  criminal  juris, 
diction,  3  6. 


ADDENDA 


Nolc  :~-Monl,  of /he  r.lmpl.cm  m  l/i.is  I’oltivte  wem  draj'/ed  in  1112-1113  M-  it 
But  a.f  the  scope  of  the  work  was  enlarged,  the  publication  had  to  be 
detai/cd  till  I, he  other  i:()luvies  ware  also  ready.  Some  of  the.  sections 
•were,  however,  printed  earlier .  It  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  prepare  a-ii  Addenda,  in  order  to  bring  the  accounts  of  the  various 
Dejiartiiienls  up  to  1111  M.  11.  The  tables  are  not  exhaustive,  but 
only  illustrative. 

Page  42. 

Add  lit  the  end  ol  tho  tiiblo  given  : 


Year  | 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Rs.  1 

Rs. 

11!! 

36,12,0!  5 

9,75,458 

1112 

42,70,793 

9,85,437 

!!!;! 

38,49.692 

9,67,664 

1!!4 

34,98,714 

9,67,072 

Page  50. 

Rcvomio  and  l!io  Expunditui'c  of  the  Excise  Department — See 
next  page. 

At  tho  ond  of  tho  first  tiildo  add  : 

Year  Kocoipts 

'  Rs. 

1113  1‘1:,3(),8()2 

1114  14,97,332 
In  line  33,  read  1110  for  1100. 

At  tho  end  of  the  second  table  add: 

Year  Area  of  reserved  forests 

sq.  miles 
2,360 


Expenditure 

Rs. 

7,53,367 

9,03,816 


1114 


ADDENDA 


iii 


Page.  73. 

Add  at.  the  end  of  the  fcabJe  : 


11,12 


Qenoral  ativinjw 
Hmidi  litainj)  papers  . 

Eoi'oi!.pi  bi]!  starnpa  . 

Onp  anna  reeeipt  stainjis  . 
Privati'  doenincnis  (eniliopsed) 
(’oiirt  led  napdrs 

Cloiil’t  fdo  labeiH  . 

C'opyin;^  ijaiiciH  (oiaUnai'yJ 
Copyina  papern  (s(  ;'v  ice) 
/\.ndUul  afcanipa  . 

Anoh.d  eard.-i 
iS’ervidd  .'Midiial  s.taiupH 

Spc.d.ial  aiibeaive  atamprt  . 
Share  transfer  ataniiia 

Tnf„/ 


3,!-!8,7:11 

:io,HOo 

8.40, OOa 

2i,.o:;o 

lb.,-:;  40 


Ills 

;i  114 

3,49,110 

3,31,161 

1  o', (180- 

50.880 

7,20,000 

10,20,000 

1  3.2,444 

23,255 

1,42,000 

7,!)7;tl0() 

20,82,340 

7,05,449 

11,00,260 

40,500 

69,000 

511,01:1, 028 

05,36,200 

40, OS), 495 

3-!,4V,472 

40,71,250 

1>ii,2:i!204 

30,89.280 

’■'ioo 

0,000 

/,';7,,W,46V0 

2,,?./, 56', 527 

Page  71.  ■ 

Add  at  lln;  end  of  the  statoineut  given  ; 


TC.vpendibure 


Ml:!  2tj,;iG,r>i7 

nil  ;;i),i;'.,t7.< 

Page  .llhl. 

Add  at  the  cud  of  the  tabio  : 

^'(’:lr  Keoi'ipts 

fli.i. 


7i,:i2.r 

05,07:! 


Expenditure 

J-ls. 

11,05,870 


Page  7,7/1. 

A(1<1  after  the  atateinont : 

The  anun.il  eximndilairc  of  the  Polioo  Department  from  1110 
to  1114  M.  E.  is  given  l.clow  : 


ADDENDA 

Year  ...  UlO  Hll  1112  1113  1114 

Expenditure  Rs.  ...  7,09,947  7,08,832  7,46,457  7,43,026  8,60,251 

Page  131. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
State  Forces  from  1110-1114  M.  E. 

Year  ...  1110  1111  1112  1113  1114 

Expenditure  Rs.  ...  4,48,634  5,99,532  . 8,50,036  8,31,444  10,1.9,925 


Page  137. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  from  and  .expenditure 
on  the  Central  Prison  for  years  1110-1114. 


Year 

Receipts  Rs. 
Expenditure  Rs. 


1110  111.1 

16,834  26,282 

88,221  84,108 


1112  •  1113  1114 

19,891  21,167  21,140 

98,415  1,00,388  1,19,660 


Page  141. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  table  ; 


Year  ...  Receipts 

Rs. 

11J4  ...  4,30,628 


Expenditure 

Rs. 

3,14,158 


Page  152. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  page  : 

Receipts  from  and  expenditure  on  the  Department  of  Industries  for 
years  1110-1114  M.  E.  are  given  below  : 


Year  ...  1110  1111  ■,11.12  IU3  1114 

Receipts  Rs.  ...  19,185  28,682  44,138  1,06,078  20,002 

Expenditure  Rs.  ...  1,54,081  2,34,934  2,24,610  1,50,132  1,08,680 

Page  168. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  page  : 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  expenditure  on  the  Public 
Works  Department  from  1110-1114  M.  E- 


ADDENDA 


Year 

Expenditure 

1110 

Ra.  36, 18, 63  St 

1111 

43,45,122 

1112 

„  40,69,071 

1113 

„  45,55,668 

111  4 

„  37,12,588 

Page  199. 

Add  at  the  end  of  tlic  table  given  : 

Year  No.  of  Country  Total  No. 

Tonnage  Receipts 

Expenditure 

atoam-  orafta.  of  veasels 

era.  called. 

1113  (10 1  2dT  !i4H 

17,05,392  50,947 

32,174 

1114  (120  I!I7  817' 

17,62,:I{)6  ,51,301 

34,266 

PiKjc  207. 

Add  at  the  end  of  tl)o  taldo  : 

Year 

Amounts 

1112 

Rs.  24,41,597 

11)3 

,,  9,26,237 

1114 

„  14,92,296 

Page  2Si. 

Add  at  tlie  end  of  the  statement  : 

Government  lyurvodio  Hoapital  Grant- 

arid  Dispensary 

in-aid  Hospitals  and 
V"aidya6&las 

Year 

In 

patients 

a 

t§ 

No. 

SI’S 

A 

No. 

No. 

No. 

^  1 

^  1 

H  " 

r 

treated 

died 

111 

297 

263 

78,896 

704 

79,193 

153 

4,92,698 

4,69,353 

1,542 

112 

311 

%■ 

77,252 

783  I 

77,563 

.153 

.5;ll,776 

4,89,865 

1,637 

113 

322 

M 

3 

92,213 

823 

92, ,53,5 1 

1591 

5,50,495 

3‘i8 

348 

3 

92,863 

969  i 

93,261  ! 

165  j. 

5,65,799 

ADDENDA 


vi 

Page  263- 

The  statement  given  below  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  Devaswata 

Department  : 

Year  ■  .IMO  IIM  1112  111  15  1.114 

Expenditure  Rs.  ...  5,60, ;19S  10,41 ,5o:5  C, ,‘18, 06.2  0,42,451 

Page  260. 

After  line  28  insert  : 

The  total  number  of  Ancha)  Offi.ces  at  ttio  end  of  the  year  1114 
was  364,  of  which  190  were  departmental  and  i  14  non-dopartniental.  There 
were  583  letter  boxes  as  well.  The  total  length  of  mail  linos  was  1014 
miles.  The  transport  of  mails  made  by  railways  \va.s  for  90  miles,  by 
motor  boats  18  miles,  by  motor  busses,  miles,  and  by  .runners  8.031.^ 

miles. 

Add  at  the  end  of  page  260  ; 


Statement  of  receipts  .and  oxpoMditnrc  of  the  Aiiehal  Department 


from  1110-1114  M.  E. 

Year 

Recoipt.s 

,Expondit\jro  . 

Not  expenditure 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1110 

4,18,271 

3,8 1,4-06 

36.865 

1111 

4,35,427 

3.72, ,500 

52,021 

1112 

4,79.930 

3,86,836 

i);!,1{l3 

1114 

4,73,074 

3,89,209 

83,776 

Page  28S. 

After  line  24  insert  : 

The  oorresponding  figures  for  11 14  M.  E.  are  1 ,57,1 1 2  and  193.57 
lakhs  respectively. 

■  Page  304. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  page  : 

The  working  expense.^  of  and  receipts  from  the  State  Transport 
Service  for  1114  M.  E.  are  given  below  : 


Year 


Expenses 

Rs. 


Receipts 

Rs. 


ADDEN  .DA 
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Page  310. 

llic  receipts  from  and  the  cxpoudituro  on  Wie  Department  of 
Pnblio  Instruction  for  years  II  10-1.1.14  M.  E.  arc  given  below  : 

Year  ...  I  HQ  im  jug  , 

KooeiptaKs.  ...  8,10.413  N.Ka.VGO  S.lHl.SOO  !),54.G!!0  7,08,883 
Expenditure  Rs,...  47,33,208  40,98,254  47,40,000  48,05,000  50,49,000 


Anurtiil  cxpoiiditure  incurred  by  tbe  I’ldilic 
for  tbo  years  1110-1114  M.  E.  is  given  below  ; 


Health  Department 


Year 
.1 1 10 
11(1 
1113 


li.xpenditnro 

3,06,229 

I,ilj,3ii3 

3,32,90!) 


Page  753. 

Add  after  the  second  paragraph  : 


.Eigl.it  aided  librari' 
spooiliod  below  : 

Taluk 
KOttayain 
PlVllT 
'.l.’hodupnla 
Drvikulam 
ChanganaiiScri 
■  Total 


ro  working  in  tills  .Division  in  the  taluks 

Urban  Rural 

3  1 


ERRATA 

7ol.  IV 


Faga 

3 

4 

5 

13 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
18 


18 

IS 

27 

28 
30 
30' 
43 
60 
64 

64 

65 

66 
69 
74 
76 
82 
85 
90 
90 
90 


10 

6 

20 

28 

11 

14 

17 

27 

30 

32 

7 


19 

25 

25 


10 

5 

4 

8 

18 

13 
29 

14 
2 
31 
12 
16 
21 
21 
23 


of 

addressed  to 

profferred 
charge  the 
Madhava  Rao 
relation 
Ifor  a  trial 

many  sided 
benefioient 
are  carried  on.. 


Counoilis 

Chairman 

division 

Archeological 

comprises 

includes 

{1904—08  M.  E.) 
1085  M.  E. 
(1902-93) 
Rangers 
1063 

Burmawaa 
where  from 
year 
court 
its 

court  was 
toexamine 
sub¬ 
mitted  decision 


of  the 

addressed  to  the  Madras 
Government, 
proffered 
charge  of  the 
Madava  Rao 
relations 
For  the  trial 
had 

many-sided 

beneficent 

were  carried  on  through  the 
Sarvadhikaryakkar,  but 
now  through  the  Private 
Secretary  to  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja. 

Council  is 

Chairmen 

divisions 

Archaeological 

comprise 

include 

(1904-05  A.  D.) 

1058  M.  E. 

(1902—03) 

Ranges 

1093 

Burma  was 
wherefrom 
year  1102 
courts 
Ms 

oourt  whioh  was 
to  examine 
Submitted 
decision 


Mead 


93 

94 
97 

100 

m 

111 

117 

123 

126 

127 

127 

133 

137 

138 

139 
159 
192 


211 

229 

238 

243 

249 

274 

301 

312 

318 

352 

358 

368 

547 


586 

587 
590 
608 


11 

(188-87) 

(1887—88) 

34 

waa 

wore 

8 

approves 

approvers 

36 

has 

havo 

18 

1894  M.  E. 

1894  A.  D. 

7 

andan 

and  an 

9 

. 

posts  of  tliroo  Traffic  Inspec¬ 
tors  wore  also  abolished. 

22 

Dewan 

Dalava 

31 

offiioers 

oifioers 

17 

Commandar-in 

-chief  Commandor-in-ohiof 

35 

ware 

were 

20 

jail  hospitaia 

jail  hospital 

3 

for 

of 

6 

522  M.  B. 

502  M.  E. 

1 

roistratiou 

registration 

29 

bitumaii 

bitiimon 

1 

coaostal 

coastal 

11 

diptrio 

dioptric 

31 

Vol.  IV 

Vol.  Ill 

30 

bowell 

bowel 

32 

1033  M  E. 

1093  M.  E. 

23 

recognised 

roorganisod 

36 

whom 

which 

6 

obscure 

obscene 

30 

place 

palaoo 

head-line 

/  Go-operative 
\Sooi0ti0a 

Electrical  Department 

29 

1114 

Ills 

19 

were 

was 

35 

strength'' 

■  strength  of 

page  number 

258.  ‘ 

358 

28 

t^ple 

temples 

26 

rh-Xireat 

recroato 

3 

1,490. 

1,486-76 

16 

Trivandrum 

Triviindrum  and  Aruinanallore 
.  inThov&la 

20 

/Hopkins  and 
\  William 

■  ■ '  Hopkin  and  Williams 

22 

1,500  feet 

3,500  foot 

3-0 

boars, 

boars,  samhurs, 

27 

months 

mouths 

Page 


616 

617 

617 

618 
619 


621 

627 

629 

634 

636 

645 

646 
654 
667 
657 
687 
721 
723 
744 

747 

758 

759 
773 
784 


11  P.W.  D. 

19  Bdalfikkudi 

31  75  cents 

23  6,200  feet 

17  ten 

6  ten  miles 

28  tlirone 

31  4,600  feet 

31  five  miles 

29  south-west' 

30  6,370  feet 

1  4,400  feet 

4  3,000  feet 

33  twelve  miles 

9  ten  miioB 

5  filteen  miles 

24  2,925 

12  two  miles 

26  3,640 

23  (8,837  feet) 

28  to  the 

frioe,  coconut 
1  cotton, 

28  8,837  feet 

10  3,500  feet 

6  5,000  feet 

9  Muiihuchira 


P.  W.  D.  work 
Ramavarmapuram 
50  cents 
6,132  feet 
eight 

eleven  and  a  half  miles 

thrown 

5,222  feet 

three  miles 

north-west 

5,427  feet 

4,218  feet 

3,525  feet 

eleven  miles 

fourteen  miles 
2,712-24 

five  and  a  half  miles 
3,422-75 
(8,841  feet) 
to  that  of  the 

rice,  cotton 

8,841  feet 
4,500  feet 
4,779  feet 
Mu{{uo'hira 


